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XV1IL 
THE    CHEST. 

From  Mrs  MacGtachy,  ItUy. 

T)EFORE  this  there  was  a  king,  and  he  wished 
-*-*  to  ace  )iia  eon  with  a  wifo  before  ho  should  deport 
Ilia  eon  said  ho  had  better  go  for  a  wife ;  and  ho  gave 
him  half  a  hnndred  pounds  to  get  her.  He  went  for- 
ward the  length  of  a  day,  and  when  the  night  came  he 
went  in  to  a  hostelry  to  stay  in  it  He  went  down  to  a 
chamber  with  a  good  fire  in  front  of  him ;  and  when  he 
had  gotten  meat,  the  man  of  the  house  went  down  to 
talk  to  him.  He  told  the  man  of  the  house  the  jour- 
ney on  which  he  was.  The  man  of  the  house  told 
him  he  need  not  go  further ;  that  there  was  a  little 
house  opposite  to  his  sleeping  chamber ;  that  the  man 
of  the  house  had  three  fine  daughters ;  and  if  he  would 
stand  in  the  window  of  his  chamber  in  the  morning, 
that  he  would  see  one  after  another  coming  \o  dress 
lierself  That  they  were  all  like  each  other,  and  that 
lis  could  not  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  but  that 
▼OL.  il  b    • 
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the  eldest  had  a  mole.  That  many  were  going  to  ask 
for  them,  hut  that  none  got  them,  because  whoever 
wished  for  one,  moat  tell  whether  the  love  he  liked 
best  waa  younger  or  older  ;  and  if  he  made  her  out, 
that  she  would  cost  him  a  hundred  pounds.  "  I  have 
but  half  a  hundred,"  said  the  king's  soa  "  I  will 
give  thee  another  half  hundred,"  said  the  man  of  the 
house,  "  if  thou  wilt  pay  me  at  the  end  of  a  day  and  a 
year ;  and  if  thou  dost  not  pay  me,  a  strip  of  skin  shall 
come  from  the  top  of  thy  head  to  the  sole  of  thy  foot" 

On  the  morrow  when  he  rose  he  went  to  the  win- 
dow ;  he  saw  the  girls  coming  to  dress  themselves ; 
and  after  meat  in  the  morning,  he  went  over  to  the 
house  of  their  father.  When  he  went  in  he  was  taken 
down  to  a  chamber,  and  the  man  of  the  house  went 
down  to  talk  to  him.  He  told  the  journey  on 
which  he  was,  and  he  said  to  him,  "  They  toll 
me  that  thou  hast  three  fine  daughters."  "  I  have  that 
same,  but  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  not  thou  who  wilt  buy 
them."  "  I  will  give  them  a  trial,  at  all  events,"  said 
ha  The  three  were  sent  down  before  him,  and  it  waa 
8aid  to  him  "  Whether  she,  the  one  he  liked  best,  waa 
the  elder  or  younger."  He  thought  he  would  take  the 
one  with  the  mole,  because  he  knew  she  was  the  eldest 
She  then  was  much  pleased  tliut  it  was  she  herself  he 
was  for.  He  asked  her  father  how  much  she  would 
be,  and  her  father  said  she  would  be  a  hundred  pounds. 
Ho  bought  her,  and  he  took  her  to  the  house  of  his 
father,  and  they  married.  Shortly  after  they  married 
his  father  departed. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  death  of  the  old  king,  the 
young  king  was  out  hunting;  he  saw  a  great  ship 
coming  in  to  the  strand ;  he  went  down  to  ask  the 
captain  what  he  had  on  board.  The  captain  said, 
11  That  he  had  a  cargo  of  silk."     "  Thou  must,"  said 
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he,  a  give  me  a  gown  of  the  best  silk  thou  hast  for  niy 
wife.9*  "  Indeed  lM  aaid  the  captain,  "  thou  moat  have 
an  exceedingly  good  wife  when  thou  moat  have  a  gown 
of  the  beat  ailk  I  have  on  board"  "  I  have  that," 
aaid  the  king,  "  a  wifo  many  of  whose  eqnala  are  not 
to  be  got"  u  Wilt  thou  lay  a  wager/'  said  the  cap- 
tain, "that  with  all  her  goodness  I  will  not  get 
leave  to  enter  thy  chamber t "  "I  will  lay  a  wager, 
anything  thou  desiredst*  that  thou  wilt  not"  "  What 
wager  wilt  thou  lay  f  said  the  captain.  "  I  will  put 
the  heirship  in  pledge,"  said  the  king.  Said  the  cap- 
tain, "  I  will  put  all  the  silk  in  ship  in  pledge  to  thee 
that  I  wilL"  The  captain  came  on  shore  and  the  king 
went  on  board. 

The  captain  went  where  the  hen  wife  was,  to  try 
if  she  could  make  any  way  to  get  in  with  to  king's 
chamber  that  night.  The  henwife  thought  a  while, 
and  she  said  "  That  she  did  not  think  that  there  was 
any  way  that  would  succeed.''  The  captain  rose  here, 
and  lie  was  going.  "  Stop  thou,"  said  she,  "  I  have 
thought  on  a  way  ;  her  maid  servant  and  I  are  well 
with  each  other ;  I  will  say  to  her  that  I  have  got  word 
from  a  sister  of  mine  that  I  will  scarce  find  her  alive  ; 
I  will  say  to  the  king's  wife  that  I  must  go  to  see  my 
sister  ;  that  I  have  a  big  kist,  of  good  worth,  and  I 
should  like  if  she  would  oblige  me  and  let  it  into  her 
own  aleeping  chamber  till  I  come  back."  She  went 
where  tho  queen  was,  she  asked  lior  this,  ami  she  gut 
leave.  Here  the  captain  was  put  into  the  kist,  and 
the  king's  gillies  were  gathered,  and  the  kist  put  in 
the  chamber.  The  king's  wife  was  within  by  herself 
wearying,  for  the  king  was  not  coming  home.  At 
last  she  went  to  bed  ;  when  she  was  going  to  bed 
she  put  a  gold  ring  tliat  was  on  her  ringer,  and  a  gold 
chain  that  was  about  her  neck,  on  a  board  that  waa  op- 
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posite  to  the  bed.  When  the  man  who  was  in  the  kist 
thought  that  she  had  time  to  be  asleep,  he  rose  and  he 
took  with  him  the  chain  and  the  ring,  and  he  went 
into  the  kist  again.  At  the  mouth  of  day  came  the 
hen  wife  to  ask  for  the  kist ;  the  gillies  were  gathered, 
and  the  kist  was  taken  down.  When  every  one  went 
from  the  house,  as  soon  as  he  could,  the  captain  rose 
aud  he  went  down  to  the  ship ;  he  shook  the  chain 
and  the  ring  at  the  king.  Then  the  king  thought  that 
the  captain  had  been  with  his  wife,  or  that  he  could 
not  have  the  chain  aud  ring:  He  said  to  the  captain, 
"  Would  he  put  him  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
loch  f"  The  captain  said,  "  That  he  would."  When 
tho  captain  got  him  over  ho  returned  himself,  and  he 
went  to  dwell  in  tho  king's  house.  Thon  tho  king's 
wifo  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  horsol^  for  tliat 
the  king  had  not  come  home.  She  went  tliat  day  and 
she  dressed  herself  in  man's  clothes,  and  she  went 
down  to  the  strand ;  she  met  with  a  boat,  and  she 
said  to  them,  "  Would  they  put  her  over  on  the  other 
side  t"  They  put  her  over,  and  she  went  on  forward 
till  she  reached  the  house  of  a  gentleman  ;  she  struck 
in  the  door,  and  the  maid  servant  came  down.  She 
said  to  her,  "  Did  she  know  if  her  master  wanted  a 
stable  gillie  f  The  maid  servant  said,  "That  she  did 
not  know,  but  that  she  would  ask."  The  maid  servant 
went  and  she  asked  her  master  if  he  wanted  a  stable 
gillie.  He  said,  "  He  did ;"  and  he  asked  that  he 
should  come  in  ;  he  engaged  her,  and  she  stayed  work- 
ing about  the  stable.  There  was  a  herd  of  wild  beasts 
coming  every  night,  and  going  into  an  empty  barn 
that  the  gentleman  had ;  a  wild  man  after  them,  and 
liis  face  covered  with  beard.  She  kept  asking  her  mas- 
ter to  send  a  man  with  her,  and  that  they  would  catch 
him.     Her  master  said,  "  That  he  would  not ;  that 
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they  hud  no  business  with  them ;  and  that  he  had  not 
done  any  harm  to  them."  She  went  out  one  night  by 
herself  and  she  stole  with  her  the  key  of  the  barn 
door  ;  she  lay  hid  in  a  hole  till  the  wild  man  and  the 
beasts  went  in ;  she  took  with  her  the  gillies,  and  they 
caught  the  wild  man.  They  brought  him  in  and  they 
took  off  his  beard ;  when  the  beard  came  off  him  she 
knew  him,  but  she  took  no  notice ;  and  he  did  not 
know  her.  On  the  morrow  he  was  about  to  go,  but 
she  spoke  to  her  master  to  keep  him  ;  that  the  work 
was  too  heavy  on  her,  and  that  she  needed  help.  Her 
master  ordered  her  to  keep  him.  She  kept  him  with 
her,  and  he  himself  and  she  wero  cleaning  the  stable. 

A  short  time  after  this  she  spoke  to  hor  master  for 
leave  to  go  home  on  a  trip  to  see  her  friends.  Her 
master  gave  her  leave.  8he  said  she  would  like  well 
to  have  her  gillie  with  her,  and  the  two  best  horses 
that  were  in  the  stable. 

When  they  wont,  she  was  questioning  him  by  the 
way  what  had  made  him  go  with  these  beasts ;  or 
what  he  was  at  before  the  day.  lie  would  not  tell 
her  anything.  They  went  on  forward  till  they  came 
to  the  hostelry  where  he  had  got  the  half  hundred 
pounds.  When  she  set  her  face  down  to  the  house, 
he  refused  to  go  into  it  She  said  to  him,  "  Did  he 
do  anything  wrong,  as  he  was  refusing  to  go  into  it" 
He  said,  "  That  he  had  got  half  a  hundred  pounds 
from  the  man  of  the  house."  She  said  to  him,  "  Had 
be  paid  them  ;"  and  he  said,  "  That  he  had  not  paid, 
and  that  a  strip  of  skin  was  to  come  from  the  top  of 
his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  if  it  was  not  paid  at 
the  end  of  a  day  and  a  year."  She  said,  "  It  would 
be  well  deserved  ;  but  that  she  was  going  to  stay  the 
night  in  the  hostelry,  and  that  she  must  go  down." 
She  asked  him  to  put  the  horses  into  the  stable,  and 
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they  went  in  to  the  hostelry.  He  was  standing  in  the 
door  of  the  stable,  and  his  head  was  bent  The  man 
of  the  house  came  out,  and  he  saw  him.  "  My  big 
gillie,  I  have  thee  here,"  said  the  man  of  the  house; 
" art  thou  going  to  pay  me  to-day  V  "I  am  not," 
said  he.  Then  he  went  in,  and  tliey  were  going  to 
begin  to  out  the  strip  of  skin.  She  heard  the  noise, 
and  she  asked  what  they  were  going  to  do  to  her 
gillio.  They  said,  "  Thoy  were  going  to  cut  a  strip  of 
skin  off  him  from  his  crown  to  his  sole."  "  If  that 
was  to  be  done,9*  said  she,  "  he  was  not  to  lose  a 
drop  of  blood ;  send  up  here  a  web  of  linen,  let  him 
stand  on  it,  and  if  a  drop  of  blood  comes  out  of  him, 
another  strip  of  skin  shall  come  off  thee."  Here 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  let  him  go ;  they 
could  not  make  anything  of  it  Early  on  the  mor- 
row she  took  him  over  with  her  to  the  house  of  her 
father.  If  he  was  against  going  to  the  hostelry  the 
night  before,  he  was  seven  times  as  much  when  going 
to  her  father's  house,  "  Didst  thou  do  harm  here  too, 
as  thou  art  against  going  in  f  "I  got  a  wife  here 
such  a  time  since."  "  What  came  of  her  f '  "  I  don't 
know."  "  No  wonder  whatever  happens  to  thee,  thou 
hast  only  to  put  up  with  all  that  comes  thy  way." 
Whon  her  father  saw  him,  ho  said,  "  I  have  thee  here ! 
Where  is  thy  wife  f"  "  I  don't  know  where  she  is." 
"  What  didst  thou  to  her  Y*  said  her  father.  He  could 
not  tell  what  he  had  done  to  her.  Now  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  hang  him  to  a  tree.  There 
was  to  be  a  great  day  about  the  hanging,  and  a  great 
many  gentlemen  were  to  come  to  see  it  She  asked 
her  father  what  they  were  going  to  do  to  her  gillie. 
Her  father  said,  "  That  they  were  going  to  hang  him  ; 
he  bought  a  wife  from  me,  and  he  does  not  know  what 
lias  happened  to  her."   She  went  out  to  see  the  gentles 
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coming  in  to  the  town  ;  she  asked  of  the  one  of  the 
finest  hone,  what  was  his  worth.  "  Five  score,"  said 
he.  "Though  he  were  five  hundreds,  he's  mine,"  said 
she  8he  told  her  servant  to  put  a  shot  in  the  horse. 
8he  asked  her  father  if  he  had  paid  for  his  wife.  lie 
said  he  had  paid.  "  If  he  paid,"  said  she,  "  thou  hast 
no  business  with  him,  he  might  do  what  he  liked  with 
her;  I  bought  the  finest  horse  that  came  into  the 
town  to-day ;  I  made  my  gillie  put  a  shot  in  him, 
and  wlto  dares  to  say  that  it  is  ilL"  Here  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  let  him  loose.  They  could 
do  nothing  to  him  because  he  had  bought  her. 

Here  she  went  in  to  her  father's  house,  and  she 
told  one  of  her  sisters  to  give  her  a  gown.  "  What 
art  thou  going  to  do  with  a  gown  V  said  she.  "  Never 
mind,  if  I  spoil  it  I'll  pay  for  it"  When  she  put  on 
the  gown  her  father  and  sisters  knew  her.  Her  father 
and  sisters  told  him  that  it  was  she  was  with  him, 
and  he  did  not  believe  them.  She  put  off  the  woman's 
clothes  and  put  on  the  man's  clothes  agnin.  They 
went,  herself  and  he  ;  they  went  on  forward  till  they 
were  near  his  own  old  house.  "  Now,"  said  she,  "  we 
will  stay  here  to-night ;  do  thou  sit  at  the  top  of  the 
stair,  and  thou  shalt  set  down  all  the  talk  that  I  and  the 
man  of  the  house  will  have."  When  they  went  in  and 
sat,  she  and  the  man  of  the  house  began  to  talk  to- 
gether. "  I  thought*"  said  she  to  the  captain,  "  that  a 
king  was  dwelling  here ;  how  didst  thou  get  it  t"  "  He 
was  that  who  was  here  before  ;  but  I  am  thinking,  as 
thou  art  a  stranger,  that  I  may  tell  thee  how  I  got  it" 
"Thou  mayest,"  said  she,  " I  will  not  make  a  tale  of 
thee,  the  matter  does  not  touch  me."  He  told  her 
every  turn,  how  the  hen  wife  had  put  him  in  the  kist, 
and  the  rest  of  the  matter,  to  the  going  of  the  king  on 
the  morrow. 
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Very  early  on  the  monow  the  man  of  the  house 
was  going  to  court ;  he  said  to  her  "That  if  she  was 
not  in  a  hurry  to  go  away,  that  she  might  go  with  him 
to  listen  to  the  court"  She  said  "she  would  be 
willing,  and  she  would  like  well  that  her  gillie  should 
be  with  her."  She  went  in  the  coach  with  the  cap- 
tain, and  her  gillie  rode  after  her.  When  the  court 
was  over  she  said,  "  That  she  had  got  a  word  or  two  to 
say,  if  it  were  their  pleasure  to  let  her  speak."  They  said 
to  her,  "To  let  them  hear  what  she  had  to  say."  She 
said  to  her  gillie,  "  Rise  up  and  give  them  the  paper 
thou  wroteat  last  night"  When  they  read  the  paper, 
she  said,  "  What  should  be  done  to  that  man  V 
"  Hang  him,  if  he  were  here,"  said  they. 

"There  you  have  him,"  said  she,  "do  with  him 
what  you  wilL"  Herself  and  the  king  got  back  to 
their  own  house,  and  they  wore  as  they  were  before. 
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Bha  rìgh  tun  rotmha  ao,  '•  bha  toll  alga  baan  fhaJcinn  tig  a  mhac 
ma'n  aiubhladh  a.  Thnirt  a  r'a  mhac  gum  b'  fhaarra  dha  folbh  airaon 
mnatha,  'a  thug  a  dha  laith  chlad  pound  airaon  a  frotainn.  CboUich 
a  air  aghaidh  fad  latba ;  'a  nor  a  thàinig  an  oidbcha  cbaldh  a  atigh 
do  thigh  bad*  airaon  fantainn  ann.  Chaidh  a  aioa  do  ahaombar,  'a 
gealbhan  math  air  a  bhanlthaobh ;  'a  nor  a  fhnair  a  'bhiadh  chaidh 
fear  an  tigha  aioa  a  chomhnadal  ria,  Dh' innis  a  do' dh' (bear  an  tigha 
an  turaa  air  an  robh  a.  Thuirt  fear  an  tigha  ria  nach  rnigaadh  a  laaa 
dol  na  b'  fhaida ;  gu'  robh  tigh  baag  ma  choinneamh  an  t-aaombair 
chadail  aiga ;  gu'  robh  tri  nigheanan  gaad'  aig  fear  an  tigha ;  agua 
na  'n  laaiadh  a  'n  ninnaag  a  abaombair  anna  a*  mhadainn,  gu*  feioaadh 
a  ta  an  dclgh  to  'tighinn  a  WldeadU  ftfin.  Gu'  robh  iad  air  fad  coa- 
mhtttl  r'a'  chella,  'a  nach  aithnaachadh  a  aadar  ta  aeach  ta ;  ach  an  ta 
'bn  ahina,  gu'  robh  ball  dòrain  urra.  Gu  robh  mòran  a'  dol  g'an  iarr- 
aldh,  ach  nach  robh  gin  'gam  faotainn ;  a  thaobh  gu'  faumadh  naach 
abhiodhair  aon  h-aon  din  Jnnatadh  co  dhin  a  b'i  an  ta  d'an  robh  tait- 
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algeb' big*  na'bv  abbe;  'e  na'n  deenadh  e  maeh  i  gva  oood- 
ftdh  I dhe cU  pnmd.  "Chft  *n  'oil  aganu' aeh  leith  cliiad,"  waa 
moui^.  «BbeirmiMdbaitUithohÌJMl«UCarMfe*raQdflMf 
•ana  phhlghiai  thv  rei  *n  ooann  U  b  bttadbna ;  'a  mar  aro  paigh  thig 
kD  •  BMulmeh  do  ehlan  gv  boon  do  oboiee."  Nv  a  db'  èlrìdh  e  'n 
U  'r  na  mhaireeeh  eneJdh  a  got  an  vlnaeig.  Chvnnaie  e  na  nlghe- 
mm  «'  tighten  a*n  eldendh  Mn»  'e  an  deign  ft  bhldh  'ea  mhadahui 
eheidh  e  nam  gv  tigh  an  athar.  Nmr  a  chaidh  •  etig h  cfaeJdh  a 
thoirt  ofae  do  ebeombar,  'a  ehaidh  fear  an  tigbe  ska  a  chomhnadaì  ria. 
Dh'iaaiae'ntwna  airanrobh  «,'•  thvirt  e  rii.-Tba  iad  agradh 
rfaam  gv'  thafl  tri  nigbeenan  breagh  agad."  •  Tha  ain  ftfio  agam ; 
ftoh  tha  aagal  otm  naeh  tnaa  'chaaonaicbcai  lad."  •  Bbair  mi  leveb- 
aten  dhaihh,*  an*  aaan.  Chaidh  an  tri  cboir  eke  ma  'choinneamh,  *■ 
s  rhdh  ria,  eb'oft  a  bl  'a  ta  d'an  gabhadh  a  Uitaeecbd  tateba  thine 
aa'ateb'bige.  Smftoiakh  e  gv*n  gabhadh  e  teV  bball  dòraln ;  o'n 
a  bhe  fbfae  aiga  gw  b-l  Tm  ehiae.  Gbabh  ieo  an  ain  tott-inntina 
aabòrfwrb>ifanabhaaairatboo.  Dh' fbeoraiche  d'a  b-elhair  oo 
mated  ft  bhttbaadb  i,  'a  thairt  a  h-atbalr  gum  biodh  i  dad  pvnad. 
Choaaniirh  a  i,  'e  thng  e  leia  i  gv  tigh  athar/e  pbba  lad,  Goiridan 
do%h  dbaibb  pbeedh  ehivbhail  athair. 

Letha  na  dha  aa  deign  baa  an  t-eeen  righ,  bha^i  righ  òg  a  maeh 
•*  aaalgaitaachd.  Chvanaie  e  long  mbòr  a'  Ugbfaia  a  etigh  than  a' 
cUadaieh.  Chaidh  a  aloa  a  dh'  fhebraieh  da  *n  chaibhtinn  da  'bha 
aift  air  bbrd.  Tbmirt  an  caibbtinn  gv'  robh  locbd  emda.  M  Fevm- 
aidn  taVflwe'  eeen,  "gvthann  da  'n  t-eYoda  'a  fheerr  a  th'  agad  a 
tboirt  dbbaibaa  atraon  mo  mhnatha."  M  8eadh,"  wa'  an  eeibhtinn, 
"Jeamaidh  gv'  bbefl  bean  fbaathaaarh  mhath  agadaa,  nvr  a  dh' 
fa  nam  I  gvthann  da'n  t-emda  ia  fbeerr  a  th'  agamae  air  bbrd." 
•  Tha  ain  agam,"  vn'  an  righ,  «  bean  nach  'ail  mòran  d'a  ldthktoen, 
r*a  fteotaina-"  "An  cair  tha  geeO,"  wa'  an  caibhtinn,  M  a'  b-oJle 
mathaea  th' wra,  naeh  fhaigh  mieo  del  a  laidlie  leatha  nochd?M 
•CaJrida  arf  geell,  ni  'aam  blth  a  ahanntalebeaa  the,  naeh  fnaigh." 
-Wn  gaall  a  ehnireaa  to?"  wa' an  caibhtinn.  "Cviridh  ari 'n 
a%hraachd  an  gaan,"  ari'  an  righ.  Ura'  an  caibhtinn,  -  Cwridh  iniat 
an  bhca  da  ahtoda  'aan  long  an  gaall  rivtaa  gv*m  faigh."  Thainlg 
an  ea&httai  air  ttr,  fa  chaidh  an  rìgh  air  bbrd.  Chaidh  an  oaibhtinn 
far  an  rebh  caillaadi  nan  eaare  feneh  an  deenadh  i  dbigh  'aani  bhh 
air  Ykeotaina  a  adgh  la  bean  an  righ  an  oidhche  ain.  flmaointidi 
eaOleach  nan  eaare  tacan,  '•  thairt  i  naeh  robh  dull  aiee  gv'  robh 
dbigh  *aaai  bith  a  dboanadh  lawn.  Dh' elridh  an  oaibhima  aa  ate,  *0 
bhfta'nlhh.  -  8tad  ort,"  wa'  lea,  ■  omaointkh  mi  air  deign."  Thn 
"n  mrthiint  aiea  'a  mà  fAn  gv  nuUh  oabr.    Their  nU  rithe  gn'a  d' 
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fhualr  mi  fios  o  phiothar  dbomh  nacb  betrinn  beb  una.  Their  ml 
ri  bean  an  Agfa  gu'  feum  mi  folbh  a  db'  f haidnn  mo  pbaatbar;  gu 
*bhefl  dede  mbbr  agam  gu  matb  luachar,  a  bo  mbath  leem,  na*n 
lughatachadh  i  dbomh,  a  laigeil  d'a  eeombar  oadall  Win  gut  an  till 
ml"  Cbaidb  i  mr  an  robb  'bhanrighinn;  db'  f  beòraich  I  to  dbi, 
•a  fbnair  i  cead.  Chaidh  an  to  an  caibbtinn  a  char  attlghòVnchiade, 
*b glllaan an righ a chrnJnntechadh,  'aa' cbitda' churdo  *n  t  atombar. 
Bba  bean  an  rigb  aatigh  leatba  fain,  'a  fadal  una  nacb  robb  an  righ 
a' tlgbiaa  daohaidh.  ICa  dboiraadb  ebaldb  I  Oaldba.  Nor  abba  I 
'dol  a  laidba  cbulr  i  fauna  òlr  a  bba  air  a  meur,  agut  tlabhraldb  òir 
a  bba  ma  *muineal  air  bbrd  a  bba  ma  cbofnnaamb  na  lcape.  Nor  a 
tmaoiotkb  am  fear  a  bba  'aa'  cbitda  go'  robb  ulna  aioa  "boi  "nacadal, 
db*  eTridh  e,  t  thug  a  lab  an  t-elabhraidh 'a  am  fainae,  "a  cbaidb  a 
atigb  do*a  cbitda  a  rithied.  Am  beul  an  latha  thainig  eafllaaeb  nan 
otarc  a  db*  iarraidb  a  dada.  OhfiMh  na  gfllttn  a  chrnlnneafhtdh 
'a  a'  cblada thoirt  a  auaa.  Nur  db'  fbolbb  a'  h-uiloduine  o'n  tlgh, 
cho  luatb  ta'  bu  lanrdba,  dh'elrldh  an  eelbhtinn,  'a  db'  fbolbb  a  aioa 
thun  na  lulnge.  Chrath  e'n  t-alabhraldb  'a  am  faianeria  an  righ. 
SmaoJatleh  an  rigb  an  am  gun  d'tbnair  an  caibbtinn  a  atigb  la  a 
bhean,  no  nacb  biodb  aa  t-elabbraidh  'a  am  feinne  alga.  Tbuirt  a  rit 
a*  chaibhtinn  an  oairaadh  a  nnnn  a  gut  an  taobb  tlla  de*n  loch. 
Tbuirt  an  caibbtinn  gun  cuirtadbu  Nur  a  f  buair  an  caibbtinn 
thairia  a,  thill  a  fain 't  cbaidh  a  'chòmhnuidh  do  thigh  an  righ. 

Bha  bean  an  righ  an  tin  'a  gun  f  hiot  aioa  da*  a  dheanadh  i  rithe 
fain,  o'n  nacb  d'  thhinig  an  righ  dhachaidh  Db'  fholbh  i  *n  latha 
am,  %  dh'  aid  i  i  feln  ann  an  aodach  fir,  't  ehaidh  i  aioa  thun  a'  ehlad- 
alch.  Thachair  beta  urra,  'a  tbuirt  i  riu  an  cuiraadh  iad  ita  a  nunn 
air  an  taobb  eile.  Choir  iad  a  nunn  I,  'a  gbabh  i  air  a  h-aghaidh  gut 
an  d*  rainig  I  tigh  duina  uatafl.  Bhuail  i  'tan  dorua,  'a  thainig  an 
atarbbannt'  a  auaa.  Tbuirt  I  rithe  aa  robh  f  hiot  alee  an  robb  gflle 
athbuill  a  dhlth  air  a  maighatir.  Hiuirt  an  aaarbhannta  nacb  robh 
fhioa  aioa,  ach  gu  Yoighneachdadh  i.  Chaidh  an  aeerbhanta  'a  dh' 
fheorakh  i  d'a  maighatir,  an  robb  gOla  athbuill  a  dbith  air.  Tbuirt  e 
gun  robh,  agut  dh'  iarr  a  a  thighiaa  a  atigb.  Dh'  f  haadaidh  a  i, '« 
db'  fhan  i  'g  obair  ma'a  atabulL  Bha  'n  tin  trend  da  bheethakhean 
aadhaich  a'  tighinn  a'  h-uile  h-oidhche,  'a  a'  dol  a  atigb  do  ababhal 
fat  a  bha  aig  an  duina  uaaal,  'a  duina  fiadtuich  aa  an  dèlgh,  'a  aed- 
ann  obmhdaicbta  la  feaeeig.  Bha  ita  ag  iarraidb  air  a  maighatir 
na'n  oniraadh  lad  duina  laatha,  gum  bairaadh  lad  air.  Tbuirt  a 
maighttir  nacb  culreadh,  nacb  robb  guotboch  aca  rit,  *a  nach  d' 
rinn  e  coire  'earn  blth  orra.  Dh'  fholbh  ita  mach  oidhebe  leatba 
fain,  'a  gbold  I  laatha  iachair  doruit  an  t^abhaU.    Laidh  i  *m  falach 
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—  —  loll  goa  —  danchaldb  an  dolnanadbaich  agm  na  baatbalchaan 
a  atigb.  Tbog  I  katba  na  gfllamn,  '•  rag  lad  air  an  dotaa  fbkdb- 
akb.  Ting  lad  a  atigb  a,  '•  thug  lad  dbatb  an  f  baoaag.  Mar  a 
tkaia%aaflMQaK<U^hdh'^thnicbiM^acbcha<k>le{glrodta^ 
bkh  wra>*achad'althiiiehataBita.  An  k 'r  na  mbairaacb  bba  a' 
dol  a  aV  fbolbb,  acb  bhmWhlnn  be  r*a  Biaigfaatlr  airaon  a  gbkidb- 
aadb,  ga*n  robb  an  obair  toillldh  la  trom  orra,  "b  go  'faonadb  I 
CBhlaachadh.  Db' bfdoicb  a  maia^tir  dM 'gbkidnaadb.  Gblaldbi 
katb  'a,  *a  bha  a  Ma  agoa  laa  a'  glaaadb  an  ataboill. 

Baagan  bina  *na  dbclgb  ao  bbnddblnn  I  r*a  malgballr,  altaon  oaad 
a  dbol  dhadialdb  air  agrkb  a  db'  f  baldnn  a  cairdaan.     Tbog  a 
maigbatir  caad  dbi.    Tholrt  I  ga'm  bo  mbatb  katba  a  gilk,  'a  an  da 
Mcb  tb*  f  babrr  a  bb'  ann  'a  an  ataboll  a  bbi  Icaiba.    Mvr  a  db' 
fbolbb  iad  bba  i  'ga  cbaaanacbadb  air  an  ratbad ;  de*  thag  dba  bbi 
fblbb  lab  na  baalbafcbaan  ad,  na  da  bba  a  ria  an  toiaaacb  a  latba. 
Cba  *n  Innaaadb  a  nl  sam  bitb  dbL.    Gbabb  iad  air  an  agbaidb  gna 
an  <T  tbainig  iad  goa  an  tlgb  bada  far  an  d'  tbaair  eaan  an  leitb  cblad 
pmmd.    Nor  a  tirag  iao  a  b-agbaldb  aka  goa  an  tigb,  dbialt  eaan 
a  dbol  ann.    Tboirt  I  rk  an  d*  rbm  a  ni  aam  bitb  caair,  nor  a  bba  a 
dibttahm  dot  ana.  Tbolrt  a  gon  d*  tboaira  laitb  cblad  pound  o  fbear 
aa  tigba.  Tbolrt  I  ri§  an  do  pbaigb  a  lad,  'a  tboirt  a  nacb  do  pbaign, 
'•  aVa  robb  fall  rl  tlgbinn  o  mbollacb  a  eblnn  go  boon  a  cboka,  mar 
am  bkdb  a  paigbta  an  caann  la  k  Mkdbna.  Tboirt  I  gom  bo  mbatb 
an  abidb ;  acb  go*  robb  iao  a'  del  a  db*  fbantainn  *•  an  tlgb  bada  *aan 
aaJbcba,  *•  go'  feomadb  adol  aka.    Db*  larr  I  air  na  b-akb  a  char  a 
•tigb(aaaaUba1lv,acbaidbaodaftigbdo*aUgbòoda.  Bbaaaan'na 
abaaaaaib  ann  an  doroa  an  atabofll,  'a  a  ebeano  crom.    Tbainig  fear 
an  tigba  macb  '■  cbonnak  a  a.    M  Mo  gbilk  mbr  tba  tbn  an  ao 
agam  "  oraa  faar  an  Uf  ba.    «  Am  bbaU  tbo'  dol  are'  pbaigbaadb  an 
dmgb?"    •  Cba  'o  'aU,"  ora*  aaan.    Cbaidb  a 'ain  a  atign, 'a  bba  iad 
a'  dol  a  tbbktacbd  air  an  lall  a  gbaarradb.     Cboai  laa  an  fhoaira, 
•a  db'  fbabrakb  I  go  dd  'bba  lad  a*  dol  a  dbaanadb  air  a  gflk.  Thoht 
lad  gon  robb  iad  a*  dol  a  gbaarradb  kit  dotb  o  mbollacb  go  boon. 
-lUbhaalni^adb^aiiadh.-ort'k^-cbarobberidettrfoUacbaiL- 
"  Cair  an  Roaa  an  ao  lko  aodoeb,  a'a  aaaaadb  a  air, 'a  ma  tbig  door  Ma 
aa  tbig  kll  afla  dbktaa."    Cba  robb  an  ao  acb  a  Mgail  ma  agnoO. 
Cba  b'  amino  lad  atogb  a  dbèaaadb  dbatb.    iloebtbradb  an  kV 
na  mbairaacb  tbog  I  leatba  nonn  a  go  tlgb  a  b-atbar.    Ma  bba  a  *n 
agbaidb  dol  a'a  tlgb  bada  aa  oidbeba  roimbid,  bbaa  aaacbd  oairaaa 
na  bo  mbotba  'a  agbaidb  dol  do  tbigb  a  b-atbar.    «  An  do  rian  tbo 
cran  an  ao  coidcacbd  nor  a  tba  tba  'n  agbaidb  dol  ann  •  "    m  FboaJr 
mi  baan  an  ao  •  cbcami  a  kttbid  do  db'  oka."  -0a  ttainigorrar" 
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'(^'n'ailfhke'am.'*  •  Cha  *n  longantach  da*  dh'AraaaduKlcha 
*n  'oil  agad  ach  gabhail  ria  na  thig  a'd'  rathad  V  Nur  a  chunnaic  a 
h-athair  a  thuirt  a, M  Tha  thu 'ao  agam ;  cait'a'bheil  do  bheanr" 

*  Cha  *n  'ail  fhtoaam  calf  a'  bbaU  L"  -  Da"  a  rinn  tbu  rithe?" 
ma*  a  h-athair.  Cha  b*  urrainn  a  tanaeadh  da*  a  rino  a  ritha. 
Cha  robh  *nb  ach  a  chrochadh  ri  craoibh.  Bha  latha  mor  ri  'bhi 
timchioll  a  »J*ww»hfMh  »t  bha  moran  da  dhaoine  iiaiala  ri  tigbinn 
a  Yhalcinn.  Dh'  fhebrakh  lat  d'a  h-athair  dd'bha  lad  a  dol  a 
dbèanadh  r'a  gilla.  Tbairt  a  b-albair  gVn  robh  lad  a*  dot  da 
chrochadh.  «  Carton,*  ur^  ie^  •  a  Out  •  r'a  chrochadh.''  "Chaann- 
aioh  'a  bflan  uaoua,  '■  cha  *n  'oil  fbiot  alga  dd  'thainlg  ritha.  Dh' 
fholbh  I  'mach  a  dh'  fhaidnii  nan  oaialaan  a'  tigbinn  a  atigb  do*n 
bbaQa.  Dh*  fhaoraich  i  da  "n  (hoar  a  bu  chlataieh'  aacb  da  V  fhiach 
dha.  ■  Coig  nchead,"  ora*  eaan.  ■  Qad  a  bhicdb,  a  coig  clad  'a 
kamaae,"  ura* iaa.  Tbairt  i  r'a  gilla  nrchair  a  char  'aan  each.  Dh' 
fhaoraich  i  d'a  h-athair  an  do  phalgb  a  'bbean.  Tbairt  a  gun  do 
phaigh.  "Ha  phalgh,"  on' iaa,  -chaVi'all  gnothach  agadaa  ria; 
dh'fhaodadh  aVoighinn  a  dhèanadh  ritha,  Cbaannakh  miaa  an 
t-aach  a  bu  chlatalcba  a  thainig  a  atigb  do  'n  bhaila  an  diugfa.  Thug 
ml  air  mo  ghille  nrchair  a  char  ann,  '•  co  aig  a'  bbail  a  chridba  a  radh 
gmr  ole,  Cha  *a  robh  'ao  ach  a  leigett  ma  egaoil  Cha  b'  nrralnn  lad 
atngh  a  dhèanadh  air ;  o'n  a  ebaannaich  ■  i. 

Chaidh  i  an  sin  a  atigb  do  thigh  a  b-athar,  '■  thuirt  i  ri  h-aon 
d'a  peathraicbean  gnthann  a  thoirt  dhi  M  Da  'tha  thnaa  'dol  a 
dbeanadh  do  ghnthann?"  nn*  iaa.  "Nach  coma  laatae,  Ma 
ni  ml  millaadh  air  paigbidh  mi  a.  Knr  a  choir  I  nrra  an  guthann  dh* 
aithnich  a  b-athair  '•  a  paathraicbaan  L  Dh*  innit  a  h-athair  *■  a 
peathraicbean  dha  gar  h-i  *bha  bis,  '■  cha  robh  a  gan  craidsinn. 
Chair  i  dhi  an  t-aodach  mnatha,  '■  choir  i  urra  an  t-aodach  fir  a 
rithiad.  Dh' fholbh  i  fain  iaeaaii.'agtobh  lad  air  an  agbaidhgoa  an 
robh  lad  dlbth  air  a  abaan  Ugh  fain.  "NIC  «»' iaa,  "fewneJdhain 
fuireaehd  an  to  an  nocbd.  Snidhidh  tnaa  air  bralgh  na  •taighreach, 
agna  coirridh  tn  eke  gach  combnadal  a  bhioa  agama*  ago*  aig  fear 
an  tigha.  Nor  a  chaidh  iad  a  atigb  '•  a  ahuidh  lad,  thoiaich  i  fain 
agnt  fear  an  tigha  air  combradh.  m  ShaoU  mi,"  art'  i  rita*  chaibhtinn, 
M  gam  b*  e  righ  a  bha  'ohòmhnuidh  an  so.    Demur  'fhuair  thuaa  a  P' 

•  *8a  ain  a  bha  rolmbJd  an  ao;  ach  tha  mi  amaolnteachadh,  o'n  a  tha 
thuaa  a'd'  choigrtach,  gum  food  mi  innaeadh  dhult  demur  a  fhuair  mi 
a,"  M  Faodaidh,"  ara'  iaa,  m  cha  dean  miaa  agaul  ort ;  cha  bhoin  an 
gnothach  dbomh."  Dh'  innia  a  dhi  'h-uUc  car  mar  a  chuir  caillaach 
nan cearc  a  atigb  Va  chiad'  a,  'a  a'  chuid  aila  da'n  chuii ;  'a  gun  d' 
fholbh  an  righ  an  la  *r  na  mhairaach. 
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Moehthreth  nliVaa  mhaireech  bha  fear  an  tighe  'dol  go  ciilrt 
Thuirt  a  ritbese,  mar  ta  robh  deMr  arm  a  dh'  fholbh,  gam  faodadh  I 
del  loissena  dh'  cTodeachd  na cuirt,  Thairt  i  gum bkdh  I  tofleach, *■ 
gvmbamhjthlMthAAgilk'bhileftUia.  Chaidh  Im  ibbi  a'  charbed 
kit  a  chsJbbtlnn,  'a  mharcakh  a  gilk  'na  deign.  Nor  a  bha  'chain 
eeachad,  thuirt  I  gum  robh  fiscal  na  dka  akate  r'a  rkdh,  n'am  b*  a'n 
tea  kigeil  ketha  bruidhiniL  Thairt  iad  ritbe  kigeil  a  chluinutinn 
dafbhgttdtf*bbaaka  r'aradh.  Thuirt  i  r*a  gilk.  «  Eiridh  anas  *s 
thoirdhaibhampaipairaiDaagrioblitlni'rair.N  Mar  a  laobh  lad  am 
pelpeir,  thairt  I  do*  Im  cbòir  a  dhaaoadh  air  an  fbaar  aln.  M  A 
ehroehadh  aa*m  biodh  a  *n  ao,"  or**  iadaan.  M  Sin  agalbh  a,"  are*  lie, 
*a  daanaibh  bhv  reightun  rk."  Fhoair  I  fain  'aaa  rtgh  tOkadh  air 
an  ala  d'an  Ugh  lain,  'a  bha  iad  mar  a  bha  lad  rotmhid. 

Thia  waa  written,  April  1869,  by  Hector  MacLean, M  from  the 
dictation  of  Catberina  Milky,  a  Oowal  woman,  married  to  a  fanner 
at  Kflmeny,  lalaj— one  Aogoa  MacGeaehy.  Mra.  MacGeaehy 
learned  the  etorj  from  a  joang  man  who  reaidea  in  Cowal,  Bobert 
MacCoIL** 

May  1860. — No  other  version  of  thia  etory  baa  oome  to  me  aa 
yet.  It  reaemblea  Cymbeline  in  aome  of  the  incidents ;  and  one 
incident,  that  of  the  blood,  k  like  Portia'a  defence.in  the  Jew  of 
Venice.  It  ta  worth  remark  that  the  aoene  of  Cymbeline  ia  pertly 
laid  in  Britain,  partly  in  Italy. 

Ia  the  Decameron,  2d  day,  norel  9,  ia  the  Italian  atory  from 
which  Cymbeline  ia  enppoocd  to  haTe  originated.  "  Bernard  of 
Genoa  ia  impoeed  upon  by  one  Ambrose,  loaee  hia  money,  and 
ofdera  hk  wile,  who  k  quite  innocent,  to  be  pat  to  death.  She 
makes  her  escape,  and  goee  in  man's  drees  into  the  eerrice  of  the 
Bolton  ;  there  she  meets  with  the  deceWer,  and,  sending  for  her 
husband  to  Alexandria,  baa  him  punished ;  she  then  resumes  her 
former  habit,  and  returns  with  her  hnabond  rich  to  Genoa." 

In  the  Decameron,  the  Italian  merchants  dispute  at  Park, 
and  ky  a  bet.  "  A  poor  woman  who  frequented  the  bouse/*  re- 
pUcea  the  Gaelic  "  Hen  wife."  The  man  who  waa  hid  in  the 
cheat  took  a  ring,  0  girdle,  a  puree,  and  a  gown,  and  in  the  Gaelic 
he  takes  a  ring  and  o  chain.  The  wife  disguises  herself  aa  a 
man  la  both,  but  the  service  which  she  undertake*  k  different ; 
and  M  the  8oltan**k  replaced  by  ••  a  gentleman.**  In  both  stories 
she  dieckees  the  cheat  in  open  Court,— in  the  one,  before  M  the 
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Sultan's  oourt ; "  in  tbe  oilier,  "in  a  oourt  "—"to  them."  Bat 
though  there  are  each  resemblances,  the  two  etoriei  differ  widely 
in  spirit,  in  incident,  in  scene,  and  in  detail.  Those  who  hold 
that  old  stories  are  handed  down  traditionally,  will  probably  con- 
sider this  to  be  one  of  the  kind ;  and  if  so,  Shakspeare  may  have 
gathered  his  incidents  at  home.  On  the  other  hand,  so  well 
known  a  book  as  the  Decameron,  translated  into  English,  1666, 
might  well  account  for  part  of  the  story. 

In  either  case  it  is  carious  to  trace  the  resemblance  and  tbe 
difference  in  these  three  rersjons  of  what  appears  to  be  the  same 
popular  tale ;  told  by  Boccaooio,  Bhakspears,  and  a  farmer's  wife 
in  the  Highlands.  If  traditional,  the  story  would  seem  to  belong 
to  a  forgotten  state  of  society.  It  is  not  now  the  custom  to  buy 
a  wife,  and  thereby  acquire  the  right  to  shoot  her ;  and  yet  this 
right  is  insisted  on,  and  acknowledged,  and  the  story  hinges  on 
it.  It  seems  that  the  Gauls  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  o?er 
their  families,  and  that  there  was  a  custom  very  like  the  purchase 
of  a  wife  among  the  old  Icelanders. 

There  used  to  be,  and  probably  there  still  are,  oertain  cere- 
monies about  betrothals,  both  in  Norway  and  in  the  Highlands, 
which  look  like  the  remains  of  some  such  forgotten  practioe. 

In  the  Highlands,  a  man  used  to  go  on  the  part  of  the  bride- 
groom to  settle  the  dower  with  the  bride's  father,  or  some  one 
who  acted  for  him.  They  argued  tbe  point,  and  the  argument 
gave  rise  to  muoh  fun  and  rough  wit.  For  example,  here  is  one 
bit  of  such  a  discussion,  of  which  I  remember  to  have  heard  long  ago. 

"  This  is  the  youngest  and  the  last,  she  must  be  the  worst ; 
you  must  give  me  a  large  dower,  or  I  will  not  take  her." 

M  Men  always  sell  the  shots  first  when  they  can  ;  this  is  the 
best — I  should  gi?e  no  dower  at  all.'' 

The  first  knotty  point  settled,  and  the  wedding  day 
fixed,  tbe  bridegroom,  before  the  wedding  day,  sent  a  bent 
man  and  maid  to  look  after  the  bride,  and  gathered  all  bis  friends 
at  home.  The  bride  also  gathered  her  friends,  and  her  party  led 
the  way  to  church,  the, bride  was  supported  by  the  best-man  and 
best-maid,  and  a  piper  played  before  them.  The  bridegroom's 
party  marched  first  on  the  wsy  home  ;  sod  then  there  was  a  jolli- 
fication, and  a  ball,  and  some  curious  oeremonies  with  a  stocking. 

The  strip  of  skin  to  be  cut  from  the  debtor  is  mentioned  iu 
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other  stories ;  and  I  helfere  snch  a  mode  of  torture  can  be  traced 
amongst  the  8oandinaTÌans  who  onoe  owned  the  Weetern  Ialanda. 

In  another  story  which  I  hare  heard,  a  man  waa  to  be  punished 
by  catting  iall,  a  thong,  from  hb  head  to  hb  heels,  another  from 
hb  forehead  to  hb  feet,  a  thong  to  tie  them,  and  a  thong  to  make 
all  met. 

T»b  oeo'  ie  the  word  commonlj  need  for  an  inn.  It  b 
probably  derived  from  the  same  root  ae  Hostelry;  8panbh, 
Oedal ;  French,  Hotel 

8bombaji  b  pronoanoed  almoet  exactly  like  the  French  ohambre 
— the  only  difference  being  that  between  the  French  a  and  the 
Gaelic  o. 

BiAuaunr?  b  rvrj  near  the  French  serrante. 


XIX. 
THE  INHERITANCE. 

From  Donald  Macintyre,  Benbecula. 

THERE  was  once  a  fanner,  and  he  was  well  off.  He 
had  three  sons.  When  he  was  on  the  bed  of 
death  he  called  them  to  him,  and  he  said,  "  My  sons, 
I  am  going  to  loavo  you  :  lot  there  bo  no  disputing 
when  I  am  gone.  In  a  certain  drawer,  in  a  dresser  in 
the  inner  chamber,  you  will  find  a  sum  of  gold; 
divide  it  fairly  and  honestly  amongst  you,  work  the 
farm,  and  live  together  as  you  have  done  with  me ;" 
and  shortly  after  the  old  man  went  away.  The  sons 
buried  him ;  and  when  all  was  over,  they  went  to  the 
drawer,  and  when  they  drew  it  out  there  was  nothing 
in  it 

They  stood  for  a  while  without  speaking  a  word. 
Then  the  youngest  spoke,  and  he  said — "There  is 
no  knowing  if  there  ever  was  any  money  at  all;" 
the  second  said — "  There  was  money  surely,  wherever 
it  is  now ;"  and  the  eldest  said — "  Our  father  never 
told  a  lie.  There  was  money  certainly,  though  I  can- 
not understand  the  matter."  "  Gome,"  said  the  eldest, 
"  let  us  go  to  such  an  old  man ;  he  was  our  father's 
friend ;  he  knew  him  well ;  he  was  at  school  with 
him ;  and  no  man  knew  so  much  of  his  affaire.  Let 
us  go  to  consult  him. 

So  the  brothers  went  to  the  house  of  the  old  man, 
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and  they  told  him  all  that  had  happened.  "Stay  with 
me,"  said  the  old  man,  "  and  I  will  think  orer  this 
matter.  I  cannot  understand  it ;  but,  aa  you  know, 
your  lather  and  I  were  very  great  with  each  other. 
When  he  had  children  I  had  sponsorship,  and  when  I 
had  children  he  had  gos^jc  1  know  that  your  lather 
never  told  a  lie."  And  he  kept  them  there,  and  he 
gave  them  meat  and  drink  for  ten  days. 

Then  he  sent  for  the  three  young  lads,  and  he 
made  them  sit  down  beside  him,  and  he  said — 

"  There  was  once  a  young  lad,  and  he  was  poor ; 
and  he  took  lore  for  the  daughter  of  a  rich  neighbour, 
and  she  took  lore  for  him  ;  but  because  he  was  so  poor 
there  could  be  no  wedding.  So  at  last  they  pledged 
themselres  to  each  other,  and  the  young  man  went 
away,  and  stayed  in  his  own  house.  After  a  time 
there  came  another  suitor,  and  because  he  was  well  off, 
the  girl's  lather  made  her  promise  to  marry  him,  and 
after  a  time  they  were  married.  But  when  the  bride- 
groom camo  to  her,  he  found  her  weeping  and  bewail- 
ing ;  and  he  said,  '  What  ails  tlioo  t'  The  bride  would 
say  nothing  for  a  long  time ;  but  at  last  she  told  him 
all  about  it,  and  how  she  was  pledged  to  another  man. 
*  Dress  thyself/  said  the  man,  'and  follow  me.'  80 
she  dressed  herself  in  the  wedding  clothes,  and  he  took 
the  horse,  and  put  her  behind  him,  and  rode  to  the 
house  of  the  other  man,  and  when  he  got  there,  he 
struck  in  the  door,  and  called  out,  'Is  there  man 
within  V  and  when  the  other  answered,  he  left  the 
bride  there  within  the  door,  and  he  said  nothing,  but 
he  returned  home.  Then  the  man  got  up,  and  got  a 
light,  and  who  was  there  but  the  bride  in  her  wedding 


"'What  brought  thee  here  V  said  he.     '  Such  a 
man,'  said  the  bride.     '  I  was  married  to  him  to-day, 
▼01*  U.  0 
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and  when  I  told  him  of  the  promise  we  had  made,  he 
brought  me  here  himself  and  left  me.* 

Mi  Sit  thou  there,1  said  the  man;  '  art  thou  not  mar- 
ried?* So  he  took  thehorse,  and  he  rode  to  the  priest* 
and  he  brought  him  to  the  house,  and  before  the  priest 
he  loosed  the  woman  from  the  pledge  she  had  given, 
and  he  gave  her  a  line  of  writing  that  she  was  free, 
and  he  set  her  on  the  horse,  and  said,  '  Now  return  to 
thy  husband' 

"  So  the  bride  rode  away  in  the  darkness  in  her 
wedding  dress.  She  had  not  gone  far  when  she  came 
to  a  thick  wood  where  three  robbers  stopped  and 
seized  her.  'Aha I'  said  one,  'we  have  waited  long, 
and  we  have  got  nothing,  but  now  we  have  got  the 
bride  herself.'  *  Oh,'  said  she,  '  let  me  go  :  let  me  go 
to  my  husband ;  the  man  that  I  was  pledged  to  has  let 
me  go.  Here  are  ten  pounds  in  gold — take  them,  and  let 
me  go  on  my  journey.'  And  so  she  begged  and  prayed 
for  a  long  time,  and  told  what  had  happened  to  her. 
At  last  one  of  the  robbers,  who  was  of  a  better  nature 
than  the  rest,  said,  *  Come,  as  the  others  have  done 
this,  I  will  take  you  home  myself  'Take  thou  the 
money,'  said  she.  '  I  will  not  take  a  penny,'  said  the 
robber ;  but  the  other  two  said,  *  Give  us  the  money/ 
and  they  took  the  ten  pounds.  The  woman  rode  home, 
and  the  robber  left  her  at  her  husband's  door,  and  she 
went  in,  and  showed  him  the  line — the  writing  that 
the  other  had  given  her  before  the  priest,  and  they 
were  well  pleased" 

"  Now,"  said  the  old  man,  "  which  of  all  these  do 
you  think  did  beat  t  So  the  eldest  son  said,  "I  think 
the  man  that  sent  the  woman  to  him  to  whom  she  was 
pledged,  was  the  honest,  generous  man :  he  did  welL" 
The  second  said,  "  Tea,  but  the  man  to  whom  she  was 
pledged  did  still  better,  when  he  sent  her  to  her  hus- 
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band"  "  Then,"  said  the  youngest,  "  I  don't  know 
myself ;  hut  perhaps  the  wisest  of  all  were  the  robbers 
who  got  the  money."  Then  the  old  man  rose  up,  and 
he  said,  "Thou  hast  thy  lather's  gold  and  silver.  I 
have  kept  you  here  for  ten  days ;  I  have  watched  you 
well.  I  know  your  father  never  told  a  lie,  and  thou 
hast  stolen  the  money."  And  so  the  youngest  son  had 
to  confess  the  fact,  and  the  money  was  got  and 
divided. 

I  know  nothing  like  No.  19.  No.  10  begins  like  a  German 
story  in  Grimm ;  but  the  rest  it  unlike  anything  I  have  read 
or  heard.  The  first  part  has  oome  to  me  in  another  shape, 
from  Boss  shire ;  and  some  men  whom  I  met  in  8outh  Uist 
seemed  to  know  these  incidents. 

The  two  belong  to  the  class  referred  to  in  the  Introdootion, 
page  xliii,  as  fourth.  Many  of  the  novels  in  Boocaooio  might  be 
ranked  with  the  same  class;  they  are  embryo  three-volume 
novels,  which  only  require  nursing  by  a  good  writer  to  become 
fall-grown  books.  There  are  plenty  of  the  kind  throughout  the 
Highlands,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  they  are  genuine  popular  tra- 
ditions, human  stories,  whose  incidents  would  suit  a  king  or  a 
peasant  equally  wall.  Without  a  wide  knowledge  of  books,  it  is 
impossible  to  saj  whence  these  stories  came ;  or  whether  they 
are  invented  by  the  people.  If  aclntyre  said  he  bad  learned  those 
which  he  told  me  from  old  men  like  himself,  in  his  native  island ; 
and  all  others  whom  I  have  questioned  saj  the  asms  of  their 


THE  THREE  WISE  MEN. 

From  Donald  Maolntyre,  BenbecuU. 

THESE  was  once  a  farmer,  and  he  was  very  wello$ 
but  he  had  never  cast  an  eye  on  the  women, 
though  he  was  old  enough  to  be  married.  So  one  day 
he  took  the  horse  and  saddle,  and  rode  to  the  house  of 
another  farmer,  who  had  a  daughter,  to  see  if  she 
would  suit  him  for  a  wife,  and  when  he  got  there  the 
farmer  asked  him  to  come  in,  and  gave  him  food  and 
drink,  and  he  saw  the  daughter,  and  he  thought  she 
would  suit  him  well.  So  he  said  to  the  father,  "  I  am 
thinking  it  is  time  for  me  to  be  married,  I  am  going 
to  look  for  a  wife  " — (here  there  was  a  long  conversa- 
tion, which  I  forget).  So  the  man  told  his  wife  what 
the  other  had  said,  and  she  told  her  daughter  to  make 
haste  and  set  the  house  in  order,  for  that  such  a  man 
was  come  and  he  was  looking  for  a  wife,  and  she  had 
better  show  how  handy  she  was.  Well  never  mind, 
the  daughter  was  willing  enough,  so  she  began  to  set 
the  house  in  order,  and  the  first  thing  she  thought  of 
was  to  make  up  the  fire,  so  she  ran  out  of  the  house  to 
the  peat-stack.  Well,  while  she  was  bent  down  filling 
her  apron  with  peats,  what  should  fall  but  a  great  heap 
from  the  top  of  the  stack  on  her  head  and  shoulders. 
So  she  thought  to  herself  "  Oh,  now,  if  I  were  mar- 
ried to  that  man,  and  about  to  be  a  mother,  and  all 
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these  petti  fallen  on  my  head,  I  should  now  he  finished 
and  all  my  posterity ;"  and  she  gave  a  great  hunt  of 
weeping,  and  sat  down  lamenting  and  bewailing.  The 
mother  was  longing  for  her  daughter  to  come  hack,  so 
she  went  out  and  found  her*  sitting  crying  in  the  end 
of  the  peat-stack,  and  she  said,  "  What  is  on  thee  t " 
and  the  daughter  said,  "  Oh,  mother,  the  peat-stack  fell 
on  my  head,  and  I  thought  if  I  were  now  married  to 
that  man,  and  about  to  be  a  mother,  I  was  done,  and 
all  my  posterity ;"  and  the  mother  said,  "That  is  true 
for  thee,  my  daughter ;  that  is  true,  indeed,"  and  she 
sat  down  and  cried  too.  Then  the  father  was  getting 
cold,  so  he  too  went  out,  wondering  what  kept  the  women, 
and  when  he  found  them,  they  told  him  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  he  said,  "That  would  have  been  unfor- 
tunate indeed,"  and  he  began  to  roar  and  cry  too.  The 
wooer  at  last  came  out  himself  and  found  them  all 
crying  in  the  end  of  the  peat-stack,  and  when  they  had 
told  him  why  they  were  lamenting,  he  said,  "  Never 
you  mind.  It  may  be  that  this  will  nerer  happen  at 
alL  Go  you  in-doors,  and  cry  no  more."  Then  he 
took  his  horse  and  saddle,  and  rode  home  ;  and  as  he 
went,  he  thought,  "  What  a  fool  I  am  to  be  stopping 
here  all  my  life.  Here  I  sit,  and  know  no  more  of  the 
world  than  a  stock.  I  know  how  to  grow  corn,  and 
that  is  all  I  know.  I  will  go  and  see  the  world,  and 
I  will  nerer  come  home  till  I  find  three  as  wise  as 
those  were  foolish  whom  I  left  crying  in  the  peat-stack." 
And  so  when  he  got  home,  he  set  everything  in  order, 
and  took  the  horse  and  went  away.  And  he  travelled 
the  Oteldom  and  the  Galldom  Highlands  and  strange 
lands  for  many  a  day,  and  got  much  knowledge.  At 
last,  one  fine  evening  he  came  to  a  pretty  plot  of  green 
ground  in  a  glen,  by  a  river ;  and  on  it  there  were 
three  men  standing.    They  were  like  each  other,  and 
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dressed  alike.  Their  dress  was  a  long  coat  with  short 
brigis,  and  a  broad  belt  about  the  middle,  and  caps  on 
their  heads.  (What  dress  is  that  t  That  is  the  dress 
they  need  to  wear  here.  I  remember  my  father  well ; 
he  always  wore  it)  So  he  pat  FaUte  on  them 
(saluted  them).  The  three  men  never  answered  a  word. 
They  looked  at  him,  and  then  they  bent  their  heads 
slowly  towards  each  other— {here  the  narrator  bent  his 
own  head,  and  spoke  solemnly)— and  there  they  staid 
with  their  heads  bowed  for  ten  minutes.  Then  they 
raised  their  heads,  and  one  said,  "  If  I  had  without  what 
I  hare  within,  I  would  give  thee  a  night's  share ;"  the 
second  said,  "  If  I  had  done  what  is  undone,  I  would 
give  thee  a  night's  share ;"  and  the  third  said,  "  I 
have  nothing  more  than  usual,  come  with  me."  So 
the  farmer  followed  tho  old  man  to  his  house,  wonder- 
ing what  all  this  should  mean.  When  they  had  gone 
in  and  sat  down,  he  wondered  still  more,  for  his  host 
never  offered  him  a  drink  till  he  had  told  him  all  about 
his  journey.  Then  he  said,  "  Quicker  is  a  drink  than 
a  tale  ;"  and  the  old  man  gave  a  laugh,  and  struck  the 
board,  and  a  fine  woman  came  in  and  gave  him  a  great 
cup  of  ale,  and  that  was  good.  And  he  drank  it,  and 
thought  to  himself,  "  If  I  had  that  woman  for  my  wife, 
she  would  be  better  than  the  one  I  left  weeping  in  the 
peat-stack."  The  old  man  laughed  again,  and  he  said, 
"If  two  were  willing  that  might  be."  The  farmer 
wondered  that  this  old  man  should  know  his  thoughts* 
and  answer  them,  but  he  held  his  tongue.  Then  the 
old  man  struck  the  board,  and  a  girl  came  in,  and  he 
thought,  "  If  I  had  that  one  for  my  wife,  she  would 
be  better  than  the  girl  I  left  howling  in  the  peat-stack." 
The  old  man  gave  another  little  laugh,  and  he  said, 
"  If  three  were  willing  that  might  be  too,"  and  the  girl 
set  a  small  pot  on  the  fire.     The  farmer  looked  at  it, 
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and  thought*  "  This  man  must  have  a  small  company." 
-Ah,"  said  the  man,  "it  will  go  about" 

"Now,"  said  the  farmer,  " I  must  know  what  all 
this  means.  I  will  neither  eat  nor  drink  in  this  house 
unless  yon  tell  me.  I  saluted  you,  and  you  bent  your 
heads,  and  nerer  answered  for  ten  minutes.  When 
you  did  speak,  I  could  not  understand  you,  and  now 
you  seem  to  understand  my  thoughts."  Then  the  old 
man  said,  "  Sit  down,  and  I  will  explain  it  alL  Our 
father  was  a  very  wise  man.  We  nerer  knew  how 
wise  he  was  till  long  after  he  went  away.  We  are 
three  brothers,  and  on  the  bed  of  death  our  father  left 
us  this  pretty  place,  and  we  hare  it  amongst  us,  and 
plenty  besides.  Our  father  made  us  swear  that  we 
would  nerer  talk  on  important  matters  but  in  whis- 
pers. When  thou  earnest,  we  bent  our  heads  and 
whispered,  as  we  always  do,  for  men  cannot  dispute  in 
a  whisper,  and  we  nerer  quarreL  My  first  brother  had 
the  corpse  of  his  mother-in-law  within ;  he  was  un- 
willing to  ask  a  stranger  to  a  house  of  sorrow.  She  is 
to  be  buried  to-morrow — If  that  were  out  which  he 
had  within,  he  had  given  thee  a  night's  share.  My 
second  brother  has  a  wife  who  will  do  nothing  till  she 
gets  three  blows  of  a  stick.  Then  she  is  like  other 
women,  and  a  good  wife ;  he  did  not  like  a  stranger 
to  see  the  blows  given,  and  he  knew  she  would  do  no- 
thing without  them — If  he  had  done  what  was  un- 
done, he  had  given  thee  a  night's  share.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  more  than  usuaL  Thou  didst  tell  thy 
news,  and  when  my  wife  came  in,  I  knew  thy  thought 
If  I  were  dead,  and  thou  and  she  were  willing,  you 
might  be  married.  So  if  I,  and  thou,  and  my 
daughter  were  willing,  you  might  be  married  too. 
Now,  then,  said  the  old  man,  sit  and  eat  The  little 
pot  will  go  about ;  it  will  serve  for  us.     My  company 
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eat  without"  On  the  morrow,  the  old  man  said,  "I 
moat  go  to  the  funeral  to  my  brother's  house.  Do 
thou  stay  here ;"  but  he  said,  "  I  will  not  stay  in  any 
man's  house  when  he  is  away.  I  will  go  with  you  to 
the  funeral"  When  they  came  back  he  staid  some 
time  in  the  old  man's  house.  He  married  the  daugh- 
ter, and  got  a  good  share  of  the  property.  And,  now, 
was  not  that  a  lucky  peat-stack  for  the  farmer. 

This  story  and  No.  19  were  told  to  me  on  the  6th  of  Sep. 
tember  1859,  in  the  inn  at  the  Sound  of  Benbecula,  by  a  men 
whoee  name  would  sound  to  Saxon  eare  like  DoliooKohyarHch ; 
a  Gelt  would  know  it  for  Donald  MacDonald  MacCbarles,  and 
hie  eirname  is  Maclntjre ;  he  if  a  ©otter,  and  lives  in  Benbecula, 

Donald  is  known  as  a  good  teller  of  tales,  so  I  walked  six  miles 
to  his  house  and  beard  him  tell  a  long  version  of  the  tele  of 
Conal  Oolbanacb. 

It  lasted  an  hour,  and  I  hope  to  get  it  written  some  day;  I 
have  other  versions  of  the  same  incidents.  There  was  an  audi- 
ence of  all  the  people  of  the  village  wbo  were  within  reach,  in- 
cluding Mr  Tome,  who  lives  there  near  Bafle  nan  Cailleach, 
which  is  probably  so  called  from  an  old  nunnery.  After  the 
story,  the  same  man  recited  a  fragment  of  a  poem  about  Fionn 
and  his  companions.  A  man  returning  from  battle  with  a  vast 
number  of  beads  on  a  withy,  meets  a  lady  wbo  questions  him,  he 
recites  the  history  of  the  heads,  and  how  their  owners  died.  The 
poem  was  given  rapidly  and  fluently.  The  story  was  partly  told 
in  measured  prose ;  but  it  was  very  much  spun  out,  and  would 
have  gained  by  condensation. 

I,  told  the  old  man  that  he  had  too  many  leaves  on  his  tree, 
whioh  he  acknowledged  to  be  a  fair  criticism.  He  followed  me 
to  the  inn  afterwards,  and  told  me  other  stories ;  the  household 
being  assembled  about  the  door,  and  in  the  room,  and  taking  a 
warm  interest  in  the  proceedings.  After  a  couple  of  glasses  of 
hot  whisky  and  water,  my  friend,  wbo  was  well  up  in  years, 
walked  off  home  in  the  dark  |  and  I  noted  down  the  beads  of  his 
stories  in  English,  because  my  education,  as  respects  Qaslic 
writing,  was  never  completed.  They  are  given  as  I  got  them, 
condensed,  but  unaltered.  Donald  says  he  has  many  more  of 
the  same  kind. 


XXL 
A  PUZZLE. 

From  Kenneth  M'Lennan,  Tnrneid,  Roee-ehife. 

THERE  was  a  custom  once  through  the  Gseldom,  when 
a  man  would  die,  that  the  whole  people  of  the  place 
would  gather  together  to  the  house  in  which  the  dead 
man  was.  Tigh  aire  faire  (the  shealing  of  watching), 
and  they  would  be  at  drinking,  and  singing,  and  telling 
tales,  till  the  white  day  should  come.  At  this  time  they 
were  gathered  together  in  the  house  of  watching,  and 
there  was  a  man  in  this  house,  and  when  the  tale  went 
about,  he  had  neither  tale  nor  song,  and  as  he  had  not, 
he  was  put  out  at  the  door.  When  he  was  put  out  he 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  barn  ;  he  was  afraid  to  go  far- 
ther. He  was  but  a  short  time  standing  when  he  saw 
nine,  dressed  in  red  garments,  going  past,  and  shortly 
alter  that  he  saw  other  nine  going  past  in  green  dresses ; 
shortly  after  this  he  saw  other  nine  going  past  in  blue 
dresses  A  while  after  that  came  a  horse,  and  a  woman 
and  a  man  on  him.  Said  the  woman  to  the  man,  "  I 
will  go  to  speak  to  that  man  who  is  there  at  the  end 
of  the  barn.**  She  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  stand- 
ing there!  He  told  her.  "Sawost  thou  any  man 
going  past  since  the  night  fell  t "  said  she.  He  said 
that  he  had ;  he  told  her  all  he  had  seen.  "  Thou 
•sweet  all  that  went  past  since  the  night  fell,"  said  she. 
"Weil  then,"  said  she,  "the  first  nine  thou  sawost 
these  were  brothers  of  my  father,  and  the  second  nine 
brothers  of  my  mother,  and  the  third  nine,  these  were 
my  own  sons,  and  they  are  altogether  sons  to  thai  man 
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who  it  on  the  horse.  That  is  my  husband  ;  and  there 
is  no  law  in  Eirinn,  nor  in  Alaba,  nor  in  Sasunn  that 
can  find  fault  with  us.  Go  thou  in,  and  I  myself  will 
not  believe  but  that  a  puzzle  is  on  them  till  day  ;**  and 
she  went  and  she  left  him. 


TOIMH8RACHAN. 

fiHA  nlcachdadh  sod  nair  sir  faadh  pi  Girftf  Mt  dar  a  HhtaaJfhaadh 
dnine,  gn  rkmaladh  elnagh  a'  bhafle  nfle  gn  leir,  dho'n  Ugh  Mm 
bitbMg  an  dais*  marbh,  Ugb  mrt  fan*,  agnt  bbithag  tod  ag*  61  't 
sg  ©ran  '■  agtanee  egonleehdan,  gut  an  digad,  an  latha  Goat  Air  an 
am  to  bha  lad  erainn  'aan  Ugh  fhaire,  ague  bha  dnine  anas  an  Ugh  to, 
agnt  dar  a  ehaidh  an  ageolacbd  mo  'n  cnairt  cha  robfa  ton  chuid  alga, 
agenlachd,  na  bran,  agnt  bho'n  nach  robh  ehaidh  a  chur  a  mach  air 
an  dorm.  Dar  a  ehaidh  ahaas  e  aigeeann  an  t-eabhafl,  bha  eagal  air 
doi  ni  b*  fhaJde.  Charobheaehgoiridnaahaataidhdaraehttnnaiee 
naodhnar  air  an  ageadachadh  ann  an  traagain  dhtorga  a*  doi  eaachad, 
agnt  goirid  na  dheigbe  tin  ehnanaie  a  naodhnar  afle  a'  dol  eaachad 
ann  an  deieeanhan  mint ;  began  an  daigha  ao  chnnnak  a  naodhnar  aiie 
a*  del  tear hid  ann  an  rtoieeachan  gonna ;  taean  an  dèlgh  ao  theinlg  each, 
'■bean  '■  dome  air  a  mhain.  Thnirt  a'  bheaa  ria  an  dnine, M  Thèld  mi 
i>bjiUdhiimrUanfbearaUuitdiid,aigOMnnant^abhaiUHDhtfboigh. 
nlchd  1  rii  do*  bha  e  dianamh  an  eJnd  *naahiaaamh.  Dh*  innit  e  dhi 
« Am  face  tn  duine  air  bhith  a*  doi  aeachald  bho  thoit  an  oidbche?** 
as  lea.  Thnirt  gn  fae.  Dh'  Innit  e  dhi  na  chnnnak  a.  M  Ghnnna  la 
na  ehaidh  ■earhirt  bho  thnit  an  oidhebe,"  oa  iaa.  M  Mate,"  na  iaa,  *  na 
eavd  naodhnar  a  ehanna  tn  *ee  tin  braithraan  m'  athar,  agna  an  dama 
naodhnar  braithreen  mo  mhathair,  agna  an  treat  naodhnar  'aa  tin  mo 
mhie  fheln ;  agna  *a  mle  dha  n'  dnine  nd  a  tha  air  main  an  etch  tod 
nOa  gn  lelr.  *8e  tin  an  dnine  agamaa ;  agna  cha  'a  *eil  lagh  ann  an 
Eirinn,  na  *n  Ailaba,  na  *n  Saannn  a'a  nrrainn  eoir*  fhaotainn 
dhff^ftffi 

Folbh  thaaa  a  nit  a  ttaach;  'a  cha  chraid  mlaa  nach  'efl  tofanha- 
enehan  orra  gn  latha."    '8  d*  fholbh  i  ^  dh*  fhag  i  a. 

Written  by  Hector  Urquhart.  The  aaawer  it  (bonded  on  a 
mittakan  belief  that  it  la  lawful  for  a  woman  to  many  her  grand- 
mother1!  hatband.  I  am  told  that  there  are  numeroni  poaslee 
of  the  tame  kind  now  current  in  India. 


XXII. 
THE  RIDERE  (KNIGHT)  OF  RIDDLES. 

From  John  Mackenzie,  fifhermaa,  near  Inrermry. 


THERE  was  a  king  once,  and  he  married  a  great  lady, 
and  she  departed  on  the  birth  of  her  first  son.  And 
a  little  after  this  the  king  married  another  one,  and  he 
had  a  son  by  this  one  too.  The  two  lads  were  growing 
up.  Then  it  struck  in  the  queen*s  head,  that  it  was  not 
her  son  who  would  come  into  the  kingdom ;  and  she  set 
it  before  her,  that  she  would  poison  the  eldest  son.  And 
so  she  sent  advice  to  the  cook  that  they  would  put 
poison  in  the  drink  of  the  heir ;  but  as  luck  was  in  it, 
so  it  was  Uiat  Uio  youngest  brother  heard  thorn,  and  he 
said  to  his  brother  not  to  take  the  draught,  nor  to 
drink  it  at  all ;  and  so  he  did.  But  the  queen  wondered 
that  the  lad  was  not  dead ;  and  she  thought  that 
there  was  not  enough  of  poison  in  the  drink,  and  aha 
asked  the  cook  to  put  more  in  the  drink  on  this  night. 
It  was  thus  they  did  :  and  when  the  cook  made  up  the 
drink,  she  said  that  he  would  not  be  long  alive  after 
this  draught  But  his  brother  heard  this  also,  and  he 
told  this  likewise.  The  eldest  thought  he  would  put 
the  draught  into  a  little  bottle,  and  he  said  to  his 
brother — "  If  I  stay  in  this  house  I  hare  no  doubt  aha 
will  do  for  me  some  way  or  other,  and  the  quicker  I 
leave  the  house  the  better.  I  will  take  the  world  for 
my  pillow,  and  there  is  no  knowing  what  fortune  will 
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be  on  me."  His  brother  said  that  he  would  go  with 
him,  and  they  took  themselves  off  to  the  stable,  and 
they  put  saddles  on  two  horses  and  they  took  their 
soles  out  of  thai 

They  had  not  gone  very  far  from  the  house  when 
the  eldest  one  said — "  There  is  no  knowing  if  poison 
was  in  the  drink  at  ally  though  we  went  away.  Try  it 
in  the  horse's  ear  and  we  shall  see."  The  horse  went 
not  far  when  he  fell.  "  That  was  only  a  rattle-bones 
of  a  horse  at  all  events,"  said  the  eldest  one,  and  toge- 
ther they  got  up  on  the  one  horse,  and  so  they  went 
forwards.  "But,"  said  he,  "I  can  scarce  believe 
thai  there  is  any  poison  in  the  drink,  let's  try  it 
on  this  horse."  That  he  did,  and  they  went  not 
far  when  the  horse  fell  cold  dead.  They  thought  to 
take  the  hide  off  him,  and  that  it  would  keep  them 
warm  on  this  night  for  it  was  close  at  hand.  In  the 
morning  when  they  woke  they  saw  twelve  ravens 
coming  and  lighting  on  the  carcase  of  the  horse, 
and  they  were  not  long  there  when  they  fell  over 
dead. 

They  went  and  lifted  the  ravens,  and  they  take  them 
with  them,  and  the  first  town  they  reached  they  gave 
the  ravens  to  a  baker,  and  they  asked  him  to  make  a 
dozen  pies  of  the  ravens.  They  took  the  pies  with 
them,  and  they  went  on  their  journey.  About  the 
mouth  of  night,  and  when  they  were  in  a  great  thick 
wood  that  was  there,  there  came  four  and  twenty  rob- 
bers out  of  the  wood,  and  they  said  to  them  to  deliver 
their  purses;  but  they  said  that  they  had  no  purse,  but 
that  they  had  a  little  food  which  they  were  carrying  with 
them.  "  Good  is  even  meat  J  "  and  the  robbers  began 
to  eat  it,  but  they  had  not  eaten  too  boldly  when  they 
fell  hither  and  thither.  When  they  saw  that  the  rob- 
bers were  dead  they  ransacked  their  pockets,  and  they 
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got  much  gold  and  silver  on  the  robbers.  They  went 
forward  till  they  reached  the  Knight  of  Riddles. 

The  house  of  the  Knight  of  Riddles  was  in  the 
finest  place  in  that  country,  and  if  his  house  was  pretty, 
it  was  his  daughter  was  pretty  (indeed).  Her  like  was 
not  on  the  surface  of  the  world  altogether ;  so  handsome 
was  she,  and  no  one  would  get  her  to  marry  but  the 
man  who  would  put  a  question  to  this  knight  that  he 
could  not  solve.  The  chape  thought  that  they  would 
go  and  they  would  try  to  put  a  question  to  him ;  and 
the  youngest  one  was  to  stand  in  place  of  gillie  to  his 
eldost  brother.  They  reached  tho  house  of  tho  Knight 
of  Riddles  with  this  question — "  One  killed  two,  and 
two  killed  twelve,  and  twelve  killed  four  and  twenty, 
and  two  got  out  of  it ;"  and  they  were  to  be  in  great 
majesty  and  high  honour  till  he  should  solve  the  riddle. 

They  were  thus  a  while  with  the  Ridere,  but  on  a 
day  of  days  came  one  of  the  knight's  daughter's  maidens 
of  company  to  the  gillie,  and  asked  him  to  tell  her  the 
question.  He  took  her  plaid  from  her  and  let  her  go, 
but  he  did  not  tell  her,  and  so  did  the  twelve  maidens, 
day  after  day,  and  he  said  to  the  last  one  that  no  crea- 
ture had  the  answer  to  the  riddle  but  his  master  down 
below.  No  matter  1  The  gillie  told  his  master  each 
thing  as  it  happened.  But  one  day  after  this  came  the 
knight's  daughter  to  the  eldest  brother,  and  she  was  so 
fine,  and  she  asked  hint  to  tell  her  the  question.  And 
now  there  was  no  refusing  her,  and  so  it  was  that  he  told 
her,  but  he  kept  her  plaid.  And  the  Knight  of  Rid* 
dies  sent  for  him,  and  he  solved  the  riddle.  And  he 
said  that  he  had  two  choices,  to  lose  his  head,  or  to  be 
let  go  in  a  crazy  boat  without  food  or  drink,  without 
oar  or  scoop.  The  chap  spoke  and  he  said — "  I  have 
another  question  to  put  to  thee  before  all  these  things 
happen."  "  Say  on,"  said  the  Knight  «  Myself  and  ay 
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giltie  were  on  a  day  in  the  forest  shooting.  My  gillie  fired 
at  a  hare,  and  the  felly  and  he  took  her  akin  off,  and  let 
her  go,  and  so  he  did  to  twelve,  he  took  their  skins  off 
and  let  them  go.  And  at  last  came  a  great  fine  hare, 
and  I  myself  fired  at  her,  and  I  took  her  skin  off,  and 
I  let  her  go."  "  Indeed  thy  riddle  is  not  hard  to 
solve,  my  lad,"  said  the  knight  And  so  the  lad  got 
the  knight's  daughter  to  wife,  and  they  made  a  great 
hearty  wedding  that  lasted  a  day  and  a  year.  The 
youngest  one  went  home  now  that  his  brother  had  got 
so  well  on  his  way,  and  the  eldest  brother  gave  him 
every  right  over  the  kingdom  that  was  at  home. 

There  were  near  the  march  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Knight  of  Riddles  three  giants,  and  they  were  always 
murdering  and  slaying  some  of  the  knight's  people, 
and  taking  the  spoil  from  them.  On  a  day  of  days  the 
Knight  of  Riddles  said  to  his  son-in-law,  that  if  the 
spirit  of  a  man  were  in  him,  he  would  go  to  kill  the 
giants,  as  they  were  always  bringing  such  losses  on  the 
country.  And  thus  it  was,  he  went  and  he  met  the 
giants,  and  he  came  home  with  the  three  giants'  heads, 
and  he  threw  them  at  the  knight's  feet  "  Thou  art  an 
able  lad  doubtless,  and  thy  name  hereafter  is  the  Hero 
of  the  White  Shield."  The  name  of  the  Hero  of  the 
White  Shield  went  far  and  near. 

The  brother  of  the  Hero  of  the  White  Shield  was 
exceedingly  strong  and  clever,  and  without  knowing 
what  the  Hero  of  the  White  Shield  was,  he  thought  he 
would  try  a  trick  with  him.  The  Hero  of  the  White 
Shield  was  now  dwelling  on  the  lands  of  the  giants,  and 
the  knight's  daughter  with  him.  His  brother  camo 
and  he  asked  to  make  a  comhrag  (fight  as  a  bull)  with 
him.  The  men  began  at  each  other,  and  they  took  to 
wrestling  from  morning  till  evening.  At  last  and  at 
length,  when  they  were  tired,  weak,  and  given  up,  the 
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Hero  of  the  White  Shield  jumped  over  a  great  rampart* 
and  he  aaked  him  to  meet  him  in  the  morning.  Thia 
leap  put  the  other  to  shame!  and  he  said  to  him  "  Well 
may  it  be  that  thou  wilt  not  be  so  supple  about  thia 
time  to-morrow,"  The  young  brother  now  went  to  a 
poor  littlo  bothy  that  was  near  to  the  house  of  the  Hero 
of  the  White  Shield  tired  and  drowsy,  and  in  the 
morning  they  dared  the  fight  again.  And  the  Hero  of 
the  White  Shield  began  to  go  back,  till  he  went  back- 
wards into  a  river.  "  There  must  be  some  of  my  blood 
in  thee  before  that  was  done  to  me."  "  Of  what  blood 
art  thou  I**  said  the  youngest  "Tis  I  am  son  of 
Ardan,  great  King  of  the  Albann."  "Tis  I  am  thy 
brother."  It  was  now  they  knew  each  other.  They 
gave  luck  and  welcome  to  each  other,  and  the  Hero  of 
the  White  Shield  now  took  him  into  the  palace,  and 
she  it  was  that  was  pleased  to  see  him — the  knight's 
daughter.  He  stayed  a  while  with  them,  and  alter  that 
he  thought  that  he  would  go  home  to  his  own  kingdom  ; 
and  when  he  was  going  past  a  great  palace  that  was 
there  he  saw  twelve  men  playing  at  shinny  over  against 
the  palace.  He  thought  he  would  go  for  a  while  and 
play  shinny  with  them;  but  they  were  not  long 
playing  shinny  when  they  fell  out,  and  the  weak- 
est of  them  caught  him  and  he  shook  him  as  he 
would  a  child.  He  thought  it  was  no  use  for  him  to 
lift  a  hand  amongst  these  twelve  worthies,  and  he  asked 
them  to  whom  they  were  sons.  They  said  they  were 
children  of  the  one  father,  the  brother  of  the  Hero  of 
White  Shield,  but  that  no  one  of  them  had  the  same 
mother.  "  I  am  your  father,"  said  he ;  and  he  asked 
them  if  their  mothers  were  all  alive.  They  said  that 
they  were.  He  went  with  them  till  he  found  the 
mothers,  and  when  they  were  all  for  going,  he  took 
home  with  him  the  twelve  wives  and  the  twelve  sons ; 
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and  I  don't  know  bat  thai  his  seed  are  kings  on  Alba 
till  this  very  day. 


RIDERS  NAN  CEI8T. 

Bha  righ  tan  nalr,  *•  phot  e  ban-ilgfatarna  mhòr,  agna  aMnhhtil 
1  air  a  chend  mhAC  ach  bha  Am  idao  boo ;  agna  beagan  da  dhèlf  fa  ao, 
phot  an  rìgh  to  tilt,  'a  btia  mac  alga  rltha  ao  enidaachd.  Bua  "A  dà 
gfailla  dnntinn  auaa.  An  ain  bhuail  an  eaann  na  banrigh,  naoh  b'è 
macaa  a  thigaadfa  a  atigh  air  an  rVoghachd,  agna  choir  i  rolmpe  gu 
*m  pnioaaanaicheadh  1  'm  mac  ba  thine,  agna  mar  ao  choir  1  comh- 
alria  ria  a  chòcaire,  go  *n  eniraadh  lad  phlnaaan  ann  an  daoch  an 
oighre;  ach  mar  bha  aonaa  an  dan,  cbnal'  am  brathair  a  b'  òlga  lad, 
agna  thubhairt  a  rf  bhrathalr,  **Qon  an  daoch  a  ghabhail  na  idir  a 
h-ol;  Agua  mar  ao  rlnn  a  x  Ach  bhA  longontaa  air  a  bhan-rlgfa  nach 
robh  an  gilla  marbh,  agna  amaoinlch  I  nach  robh  na  leoir  a  phhlnaaan 
anna  an  daoch,  *•  dh'  larr  I  air  a  chòcalra  toJIUdh  a  choir  'aan  daoch 
air  an  oldhoha  ao.  '8  ann  mar  ao  a  rlnn  lad,  agna  a  nnalr  a  rlnn  an 
còealra  aoaa  an  daoch,  thobhairt  i  'nach  bitheadh  a  fada  boo  an  dalgh 
an  dibba  ao;  ach  chnal'  a  bhrathalr  ao  cnldaachd  'a  dh'innla  a  ao  mar 
an  caudna.  Smaonkh  a  gn'  eniraadh  a  *n  daoch  ann  am  botol  beag, 
Agna  thobhairt  a  rf  bhrathalr,  *  Ma  dh*  fhanaa  ml  'aan  tlgh  cha  *n 
'all  taagamh  agam  nach  coir  I  aa  domh  dòlgh  a  thaohhalgin,  '•  mar  la 
Inaltha  dh'  f  hagaa  ml  'n  tlgh,  "at  la  marr."  "Bbair  ml  »n  aaoghal 
»'  m'  cbeann,  'a  cha  *n  *all  floa  da  in  fortan  a  bhithaaaorm.**  Thobh- 
airt a  bhrathalr  go'  falbhadh  a  let*,  'a  thug  lad  orra  do  'n  atabnll,  *• 
choir  lad  diollaid  air  da  each,  'a  thng  lad  na  bninn  aada.  Cha  daach 
lad  gM  fhad'  o*n  Ugh,  dur  a  thnbhairtamfaar  bn  thine,  "Cha  *n  'ail 
floa  an  robh  pointean  Idir  aan  daoch  gad  a  dh'  f  halbh  alnn ;  fcnch 
ann  an  cloala  an  aich  a,  'a  clu  amn."  Cha  b'  f  hada  chaidh  an  t-aach 
dnrathuite.  M  Cha  robh  an  and,  ach gllogaira  do  dh'  aachcodhin," 
thobhairt  am  mar  bn  aine,  agna  k'Jchèìle  ghabh  lad  air  mnin  an  aoin 
alch  'a  mar  ao  chaidh  lad  air  an  aghaldh.  "  Ach,  an'  eaan,  'a  gann 
arm  a  chreldainn,  go'  bhall  phlnaaan  aam  blth  'aan  daoch;  fencham  I 
air  an  each  ao."  Sin  a  rlnn  a,  agna  cha  daach  lad  fada  nuair  a  thnit 
an  t-each  fuar,  marbh.  Smaonkh  lad  an  t  aaicha'  thabhairt  dhath  'a 
gn  oumadh  i  blàth  lad  air  an  oidhcha  olr  bha  I  dlhth  dhalmh.  'Sa' 
mhadolnn,  *n  nair  a  dhhlag  lad,  chnnnalo  lad  dh  f  hithaach  dhang  a 
tighlnn,  'a  laldh  iad  air  doaaich  an  ekh.     Cha  b'  f  hada'  bha  iad 
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aa  aln,  'n  aair  a  tbuit  iad  thalria  marbh.    Dh'  f  halbh  lad  'a  thog  iad 
na  fithieh,  '■  thngar  leo  Ud,  agna  a  eheiid  bhaile  a  rainlg  lad,  thng 
iad  aa  fithich  do'  db'  f  bniiieadair  '■  dh*  iarr  iad  air  dnmui  pith  a 
dhaanamh  do  aa  fithieh.    Tbog  lad  leo  na  pithann,  '■  dh'  f  halbh  iad 
air  an  tame,     at  n  bbenl  na  h-otdhehe,  '•  iad  ann  an  coflW  mhbr 
dhbmhafl  a  bba  tin  thainig  ceithir  thar  f  hiehead  do  robairaan  a 
mach  ai  a  cboiUa,  '■  thnbbairt  iad  ria,  "  lad  a  Hobhairt  an  sporain ; 
ach  thnbbairt  iadean, M  Naeh  robh  tporan  aca,  ach  gn  'n  robh  baagaa 
Mdh  a  bba  iad  a  ghilan  loo."    •  '8  maith  biadh  f  beTn,"  ■«*•  thohneh 
na  robairaan  air  itboadh.     Ach  cha  daach  iad  ro  dhana,  'n  nair  a 
thaH  fear  thail  aa  bhee  dhiabh.    A  nnair  a  channaic  iad  gn'n  robh 
na  robairaan  marbh,  rannsaich  iad  na  poeakhean  aca,  *•  f  hnair  iad 
mbran  or  '■  airgiod  air  na  robaircan.    Db'  f  halbh  lad  air  an  agbaidh 
gut  an  drainJg  iad  ridire  nan  Ceh*.     Bha  tigh  rldirt  nan  Ceiet 
ansa  an  kite  bn  bhrtagha  aan  duthaich  tin,  agnt  ma  bha  'n  Ugh 
baiahaach,  'm  bha  boidheaeh  a  nighaan.    Cha  robh  a  MtMd  air 
aachdar  an  t  aaogbaH  gn  Mir,  Co  maioaach  rithe.    '8  cha  'n  f  haigb* 
aadh  a  b-aon  ri  phbaadh  I,  ach  mar  a  choireadh  Cakt  air  an  ridire 
ao  naeh  h'arrainn  da  f  baaagladh.    8maonich  na  fleaagatch  gn  'n 
raehadh  iad  '■  gn  fraehadh  iad  oaiat  a  ehnir  air;  agnt  bha  'm  fear 
a  b*  biga  gn  aanadh  an  kite  gOlo  d'a  bhraihair  bn  olnc.     Rainig 
iad  tigh  ridirt  nan    Ceiet,  ids  a   ehaiit  ao,   M  Mbarbh  a  b-aon, 
dithie,  'i  mharbh  dithte  a  dba-dbeng  'a  marbh  dbjhdheng,  Ceithir, 
thar-fhkhead,  'a  thainig  dithb  aa ;  'a  bha  iad  gn  bhi  air  bhfcrt 
mhr  'a  eirde  onab  gna  am  faaagladh  a  a  ehetet.    Bha  iad  greia 
mar  ao  laia  an  ridire;   ach  oidhche  tlo  na  H-oidhchean,  thainig 
ta  do  na  maigbdaannan  oohnhidaachd  aig  nighaan  an  ridira,  ga 
maba  'ghilla,  'a  tbnbhairt  i  ria,  «W  an  innaaadh  a  h  cheiat  dhith  gn' 
raehadh  i  laklha  laia,  agna  mar  atn  f  hèln  rinn  i ;  ach  ma  'n  do  leig  t 
air  Celbh  i,  thng  a  a  Mine  dhl,  ach  cha  do  dh'  innb  a  dhi  a  chettt ; 
mar  ain  rinn  aa  da  mhaigbdtan  dheng,  oidhch'  an  delgh  oidhebe 
thabhairt  t  ria  an  ta  mn  dheireadh,  "  Naeh  robh  floe  an  toimh- 
aig  neach  air  bith  ach  aig  a  mhaighatir  aan  a  mbata." 
Coma  eo-dbiu  dh'  mnia  an  giDe  gach  ni  mar  a  bha'  tachairt  da  mhaigfa- 
•tfr;  ach  aon  oidhch'  an  delgh  aa,  thainig  nighaan  an  ridire  do  abeb- 
mar  a  bhraihair  bn  erne,  'a  tbnbhairt  i  gn'n  raehadh  i  lnklhe  Ma  na 
*n  innaeadh  e  a*  cheiat  dhi.     Mlaa  cha  robh  na  ehomaa  a  dialtadh, 
agna  'a  ann  mar  ao  a  bha,  chaidh  i  Inidhe  Ma,  ach  anna  a  mhadainn, 
thng  a  a  Mine  dhi,  'a  Mg  a  air  faibh  I,  'a  eo  loath  'aa  dh'èìrieh  ridire 
nan  Ceiet,  chair  e  floe  air,  'a  dh*  f  hoaagail  e  a'  cheiat,  'a  thabhairt  a 
ria,  M  Oaa  robh  a  dha  rogbamn  alga,  an  eaana  a  chall,  aa'  Mgtfl 
air  falbh  ana  an  eithaar,  gnn  bhmdh  gna  daoch,  'a  gna  raamh  na 
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taoman."  Labhair  am  flaaagach,  'a  thnbhairt  a,  MTha  Oaiat  ail 
agamrichufrortmn'ntachairiiah-uiknithlbheo.''  *  Abalr  romh- 
ad,"  thulrt  an  ridira.  M  Bha  mi  fain  'a  mo  ghille,  latha  ann  am 
Mdh  a'  aaalg;  loiag  mo  ghille  air  maighaach  'a  thuit  i ;  thug  a  'n 
craiceann  dhl, 'a  lelg  a  air  falbh  i.  Rinn  a  mar  ain  air  a  dha-dhang ; 
thug  a  'n  craicaann  dinbh  'a  lelg  a  air  falbh  lad,  agua  ma  dbeireadb, 
thainig  maighaach  mhcr  bhrèagha,  'a  loiag  mi  feln  oirre,'*  thug  mi  'n 
erakaann  dhi,  'a  laig  mi  air  falbh  i."  "Moire,  cha  'n  'eU  do  chaiat 
aulllich  f  hoaagladh  oganaich,"  thnirt  an  ridira,  M  tha  ain  ag  inna- 
aadh  gn*n  do  Inldh  do  ghllla  la  dà  mhaighdaan  dhang  mo  nighinn-aa, 
agna  tha  fain  la  mo  nlgbaan  'a  gn'n  d*  thug  aibh  na  lèìntaan  dhinbh." 
8in  agad  do  thoimhaaachain  mo  ghiUa  maith,  agna  feuma  tn'  pòeadb." 
Agna  aa  ain  a  rinn  lad  'a  banaia  mhor,  ghraadhmach  a  mhair  latha  'a 
bUadhna.  Dh'  f  halbh  am  fear  a  b-oige  dhaehaidh  an  ao,  'n  nair  a 
f  hnair  a  a  bhrathair  co  maith  air  a  dhoigh,  'a  thog  am  brathair  bu 
aina  dha  na  h-aUt  còir  air  an  rtaghacbd  a  bha  aig  an  tigh.  Bha 
dlhth  do  dh'  f  haarann  ridira  nan  Celat  trihir  f  hamhairean,  agna  lad 
daonnan  a*  mort  'aa'  marbhadh  cnid  do  dhaoina  an  ridira,  'aa  tabhairt 
napa  aphill.  Latha  do  na  lalthean,  tlioirt  ridira  nan  Ceiat  ri 
chliamhuinn,  na  'm  biodh  apiorad  dnin'  ann,  gn'n  rachadh  a  a  mliarbh- 
adh  nam  famhairean.  Agna  *a  ann  mar  ao  a  bha,  dh*  fhalbh  a,  'a 
ehoinnich  a  na  famhairean  agna  thainig  a  dhachaidh  la  ccann 
nan  tri  famhairaan,  'a  thilg  a  lad  aig  caaan  an  ridira.  M  '8  òlacli 
tapaidh  thn  gn  'n  taagamh,  agna  'aa  la  ainm  dhuit  na  dhaigb  ao, 
Gaiagaach  na  agiath  baine.''  Chaidb  ainm  gaiagaach  na  agiatb  baine 
am  fad 'a  an  goirid.  Bha  bràthair  gaiagaach  na  agiath  baina  anabarr- 
ach  laldir,  tapaidh,  agua  gnn  f  hioa  alga  co  a  gaiagaach  na  agiath 
baina,  amaolnich  a  gnn  rachadh  t  dh'  fbeuchainn  daaa  ria.  Bha 
gaiagaach  na  agiath-belne  a'  gabhail  comhouidh  air  foarann  an 
f  hamhair  a  nia,  'a  nigfaaan  an  ridira  lei*,  Thainig  a  bhrathair  'a  dh' 
larr  a  còrahrag  a  dbèanamh  ria.  Thòiaich  na  fir  air  a'  chtfile,  agua 
thug  lad  air  glaachd  bho  mhadninn  gn  faaagar.  àlu  dhairaadh  thall 
'n  nair  a  bha  lad  agith,  (ann,  'a  air  toirt  thairia,  lenm  gaiagaach  na 
agiath  baine  am  Baideal  mòr,  'a  dh*  larr  a  air  ooinneachainn  ria  m 
mhadninn.  Choir  an  lenm  ao  am  fear  eile  faidh  aprocbd,'a  thnbhairt 
a,  M  Hath  dh'  f  haoidte  nach  bi  thn  co  aubailte  mn  'n  am  ao  am 
màireach."  Chaidh  am  bràthair  og  a  niaa  do  bhothan  baag,  bocbd  a 
bha  dlhth  do  thigh  gaiagaach  na  egiath-baioe  gn  agith,  airanealach ; 
agna  annt  a  mhadolnn,  dh'  iiraich  lad  an  tnaaaid  agua  thòiaich  gaiag- 
aach na  agiath-bkina  air  dol  air  aia,  gut  an  deach  a  "n  eoimhir  a  chbil 
ann  aa  abbuinn.  M  Feomaidh  a  gn'  bheil  ouid  do  m '  f  hull  annad  mu  'n 
daanadh  tu  to  ormsa."    "Co  'n  fbull  da  *m  bheil  thn?"  thuirt  am 
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marab'òige.  "'SmissinacAtdeenrìgh  mòrna  h-Albann."  M*8 
miss  do  bhretharr."  *8  ann  ta  so  a  db'  aithnich  iad  a'  chèlle.  Choir 
iad  feflte  's  farm  air  a  chelle,  '•  thug  gaisgeach  na  agiath-batne  an 
so  a  stigh  e  do  *n  luchairt,  agus  '•  e  'bha  toileach  f  haieinn  nigheen  an 
ridire.  Dh'  f  Dan  t  car  tamnll  mailla  riu,  agus  'na  dheigh  sin,  smaoin- 
lch  e  gun  raehadh  t  dhachaldb  <Ta  rYoghachd  fèm,  agus  a  nuair  a 
bha  a  gabbail  seechad  air  peileas  mbr  a  bha'  tin,  chunnaie  a  da 
f  haar  dheug  a'  eamanaobd  fa  ehombair  a  phailda.  8maolnÌch  a  pan 
raehadh  a  grata  a  ehamanachd  leo,  ach  cha  b'  f  had'  a  bha  iad  a*  cam- 
anacbd  *n  oair  a  chaidh  iad  a  mach  air  a'  chelle,  agus  rug  am  fear  bo 
suarrakbe  dhiabh  air,  agus  chrath  'at  a  mar  go'n  daaoadh  t  air  pelade. 
flsnaoinJch  a  Bach  robh  math  dha*  lamh  a  thogafl,  am  meesg  an  da 
cheallisirneach  dbeug  so,  ago*  dh'  f  haorakh  a  dhiabh,  00  dha  bo 
mhic  iad  ?  Thubhairt  iad, " Go  'm  b'aclaan  aon  athar  iad,  brathair 
do  ghaJegeech  na  agiath-balne,  agus  nach  b'a  an  aon  mhathalr  a  bh* 
aig  a  h-aon  dhiabh.1'  "  '8miM  bhar  n-athair,"  thobhairt  eaaa ;  1  dh' 
fbarrald  a  dhiabh,  "  An  robh  am  màthrafeheen  uilo  bao?**  Thuirt 
iad  gn  'n  robh.  Chaidh  a  lao  goa  an  d'f  hoair  a  na  mathrafchean, 
agus  a  noair  a  bha  iad  uile  gn  mlbh  thng  a  Ma  dhachaidh  an  dh 
bhaan  deug  *■  a*  dhà  mhac  dheug,  agna  cha  'n  'ail  not  agamaa  nach 
a  *n  auocbd  a  tha  'nan  righreen  air  Alba  gna  a'  latha  'n  diugh. 

Written  down  from  th«  recitation  of  John  Mackenzie,  fisher- 
man at  Inrerary,  who  aaji  thai  ha  learned  the  tale  from  an  old 
man  in  Lorn  many  jeara  ago.  Ha  haa  been  thirty-six  years 
at  Inrerary.  He  first  told  me  the  tale  fluently,  and  afterwards 
dictated  it  to  me ;  and  the  worde  written  are,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, those  used  by  Mackenaie  on  the  first  occasion. 

April  1859.  Hscron  Ubjqosabt. 

The  word  pronounced  Reet-djt-rt,  and  variously  spelt  Ridir, 
Righdir,  and  Rigbdeire,  is  explained  in  a  manuscript  history 
of  the  Campbells,  written  about  1617,  as  High,  king— dei,  after 
—Hi,  king.  If  this  be  correct,  the  word  would  mean  a  following 
or  minor  king.  It  may  equally  be  a  corruption  of  Hitter,  or 
Reiter ;  and  1  hare  translated  it  by  bmgkt,  because  it  is  now 
applied  to  all  knigbta. 

The  author  of  tbe  manuscript  says :— The  term  is  handed 
down  even  in  Gaelic  tales,  and  mentions  seTeral  which  were  then 
current,  Righdiere  nan  8pleugh,  and  an  Righdeiri  Roadh ;  he  adds, 
thai  Righdeiru  dubh  Lock  Oigh  (the  Black  Knights  of  Loch 
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Awe)  wm  the  name  then  need  by  old  Highlanders  in  mentioning 
the  chiefs  of  the  Dnin  (Campbells),  end  that  the  mini  of  Eredin 
Cattle  were  then  known  bj  no  other  name  than  Laraoh  tai  nan 
Righdeirin — the  rains  of  the  house  of  the  knights. 

The  writer  argues  from  old  manuscript  histories,  charters, 
etc,  that  the  term  was  brought  from  Ireland  by  the  colon y  who 
settled  in  Oantire  at  a  Tory  early  period,  and  who  spread  thence 
over  Argyllshire,  and  founded  a  kingdom,  of  which  frequent  men- 
tion is  made  in  Irish  annals  as  the  Dalrendinan,  or  Sooto-Irish 
colonisation  of  Argyll,  Oantire,  Lorn,  and  Islay.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  about  a.d.  608,  under  Laorn,  Fergus,  and 
Angus,  three  sons  of  Erie,  the  descendant  of  Cairbre  Ruadh,  a 
son  of  Oonary  II.,  who  ruled  as  chief  king  of  Ireland  aj>.  212. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  all  the  GaeHo  traditions  now  current  in  tho 
Isles  point  at  an  Irish  migration  which  took  place  in  the  year  of 
grace  ones  upon  a  time,  and  the  word  Righdeire  occurs  continu- 
ally, where  it  seems  to  mean  a  small  king,  and  a  king  of  Erin ; 
for  example,  "  there  was  a  king  (Ree)  and  a  Reet-djer— as  there 
was  and  will  be,  and,  as  grows  the  fir-tree,  some  of  them  crooked 
and  some  of  them  straight — and  he  was  a  king  of  Erin."  Even 
the  word  Albanach,  now  used  for  Scotchman,  means  Wanderer. 
When  the  king's  son  changes  his  name,  after  killing  the  giants, 
it  seems  as  if  he  were  made  a  knight. 

This  tale,  then,  would  seem  to  be  some  mythological  account 
of  eTents  which  may  be  traced  in  Grimm's  stories,  in  tbe  Classics, 
and  elsewhere,  mixed  up  with  names  and  titles  belonging  to  the 
colonisation  of  Argyllshire  by  Irish  tribes,  and  all  applied  to  the 
kings  of  Scotland^  in  the  last  sontence.  It  is  a  fair  representation 
of  the  strange  confusion  of  reality  and  fancy,  history  and  mytho- 
logy, of  which  I  believe  these  stories  to  be  composed. 

The  nearest  story  to  it  which  I  know  is  Das  Rathsel,  in 
Grimm,  No.  22.  8everal  versions  are  given  in  the  third  volume, 
which  seem  to  vary  from  each  other,  about  as  much  as  this 
Gaelic  version  varies  from  them  all. 

There  is  something  like  the  fight  between  Romulus  and  his 
brother.    Alba  means  Scotland. 


XXIII. 
THE  BURGH. 

From  Altxander  M 'Donald,  tenant,  and  other*,  Bam.  July  1809. 

EpOTTR  were  watching  cattle  in  Boilobhuxgh  (Burgh 
■*■  Farm).  They  were  in  a  fold.  The  four  were 
Domhnull  MacGhilleathain,  Domhnull  Macani'  Sooir, 
Calum  MacNill,  and  Domnull  Domhnnllach.  They 
saw  a  dog.  Calum  MacNill  said  that  they  should 
strike  the  dog.  Said  Domhnull  MacGhilleathain,  "  We 
will  not  strike.  If  thou  strikeei  him  thou  wilt  repent 
it"  Calum  MacNill  struck  the  dog,  and  his  hand 
and  his  arm  lost  their  power.  He  felt  a  great  pain  in 
his  hand  and  his  arm,  and  one  of  the  other  lads  car- 
ried his  stick  home ;  he  could  not  carry  it  himeell 
He  was  lamenting  his  hand,  and  he  went  where  there 
was  an  old  woman,  Nic  a  Phi,  to  get  knowledge  about 
his  hand.  8he  said  to  him  that  he  would  be  so  till 
the  end  of  a  day  and  a  year ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  day 
and  year,  to  go  to  the  knoll  and  say  to  it,  "  If  thou 
dost  not  lot  with  mo  the  strength  of  my  hand,  I 
or  my  race  will  leave  neithor  stick  nor  stone  of  thee 
tliat  we  will  not  drive  to  pieces." 

At  the  end  of  a  day  and  year  his  comrades  said, 
M  There  is  now  a  day  and  year  since  thou  hast  lost 
the  power  of  thy  hand,  come  to  the  knoll  till  thy  hand 
get  its  power,  as  the  woman  said.**  He  went  himself 
and  his  comrades.    They  reached  the  hilL     He  drew 
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his  stick,  and  he  said  to  the  knoll,  "  If  thou  dost  not 
let  with  me  the  strength  of  my  hand,  I  myself  or  my 
race  will  leave  neither  stick  nor  stone  of  thee  that  we 
will  not  drive  to  pieces."  And  he  got  the  power  of 
his  hand. 


BAILS  BHUIRGH. 

BnAcaathrar  a'flairacniidhaiM  am  BaUabhoirgh.  Bhaiadannan 
cuidh.  B'e  *cheathrar  DomhnnU  MacGhilleathain,  Domhnull  Mac-an 
t-^aoir.CalimiMa^^agiuDoiDhnaUDonibDalUoh.  Chunnakiad 
eh.  Thoirt  Calum  MacNlll  gum  buafleadh  end  an  oh.  Thoirt  Domhnull 
MacGhffleathain.  M  Cba  bhuail,  ma  bhuaileaa  to  a  bWh  aithreachaa 
ort"  Bhnail  Calum  MacNUl  an  ch  agna  chaill  a  lamb  ague  a  ghairdoan 
an  lhgh.  Bha  a  mothachainn  credh  mòr  *na  làlmh  agna  'na  ghaird- 
een,  agna  ghihlain  h-aon  da  na  gillean  eile  daehaidh  am  beta,  cba  b' 
■rrainn  a  ftun  a  ghihlan.  Bha  a  'gearan  a  laimha,  'a  ehaidh  a  far  an 
robb  laana  bhcan,  Nic  a  Phi  airaon  eolaa  fhaotainn  ma  làimb. 
lliuirt  i  ria  gnm  biodh  a  mar  tin  gu  oaann  la  at  bUadhna,  *i  an  eeann 
la  a'a  bliadbna  a  dhol  got  a*  chnoc,  *t  a  radh  ria  M  Mar  an  lig  thu 
laamaa  lhgh  mo  laimha  cba  n  fhag  mite,  na  mo  ahliochd,  clach  na 
erann  dlot  naeh  coir  tin  at  a  chelle."  An  oaann  la  a*t  bUadhna 
thnirt  a  cbompanaicb  ria.  <*  Tha  nit  la  a*a  bliadbna  o*n  a  chaill  thu 
lhgh  na  laimha,  thalla  goa  a*  chnoc,  *a  go'm  uigheadh  do  lamb  a  lhgh 
mar  a  thoirt  a*  bhaan."  Dh*  fholbh  a  fhin  'a  a  cbompanaich,  't  rainig 
tad  an  cnoc.  Tharrainn  a"m  bata  't  thoirt  arit  a'  chnoc,  "Mar  an  lig 
tha  taunt*  lhgh  mo  laimha  cba  *n  fhag  mi  ftita,  na  mo  ahliochd, 
clach  na  crann  diet  nach  d'  thoir  tin  at  a  cheOe."  Fhoair  a  lhgh  na 
laimha. 

Written  by  Hector  MacLean,  from  the  telling  of  a  man  in 
Barra.  Thta  maj  be  compared  with  the  Manka  tradition  about 
the  Black  Dog,  at  Peel  Cattle. 


XXIV. 
THE  TULMAN. 

From  Alexander  M 'Donald,  tenant,  and  others.  Ban*.  Jalj  1859. 

rpHERE  was  a  woman  in  Baile  Thanguadail,  and  she 
-*-  was  out  seeking  a  couple  of  calves ;  and  the  night 
and  lateness  caught  her,  and  there  came  rain  and  tem- 
pest, and  she  was  seeking  shelter.  8he  went  to  a 
knoll  with  the  couple  of  calves,  and  she  was  striking 
the  tether  peg  into  it  The  knoll  opened.  She  heard 
a  gleegashing  as  if  a  pot-hook  were  clashing  beside  a 
pot  She  took  wonder,  and  she  stopped  striking  the 
tether- peg.  A  woman  put  out  her  head  and  all  above 
her  middle,  and  she  said,  "  What  business  hast  thou 
to  be  troubling  this  tollman  in  which  I  make  my  dwell- 
ing P  "lam  taking  care  of  this  couple  of  calves, 
and  I  am  but  weak.  Where  shall  I  go  with  them  f  '* 
"  Thou  shalt  go  with  them  to  that  breast  down  yon- 
der. Thou  wilt  see  a  tuft  of  grass.  If  thy  couple  of 
calves  est  that  tuft  of  grass,  thou  wilt  not  be  a  day 
without  a  milk  cow  as  long  as  thou  art  alive,  because 
thou  hast  taken  my  counseLH 

As  she  said,  she  never  was  without  a  milk  cow 
after  that,  and  she  was  alive  fourscore  and  fifteen  years 
after  the  night  that  was  there. 
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AN  TULMAN. 

Bba  boirtannach  ann  am  Bafle  TnangaadaJI,  '•  bha  I  mach  tig  iarr- 

aidh  caigfonn  laogb,  ague  rag  an  oidbehe  'aan  t-anmoch  una,  ague 
themig  eUeadh  ague  slop's  bha i'giarraklh  IfcitfUdh.    Chaidhfgo 

cnoc  laia  a'  ehaigionn  laogh  'a  bba  i  'bualadh  a'  chipain  ann.    Dh* 

fboagail  an  cnoc.    Chual  1  giiogadaSch,  mar  go'm  bicdh  bothal  a' 

glaadhraich  taobh  polte.     Qbabb  i  ionghantaa.    8tad  i  *bhaaladh  a* 

chipain.    Choir  boireannach  a  moch  a  oeann,  'a  na  robh  as  denn  a 

miadhoio/tthoirtiriihe.  "  Wngnothachath'agadabhi 'cor  dragh 

air  an  tnlman  so  'a  a'  bbafl  miaa  'gabhail  eomhnaidh?  "     M Tha  mi 

'toirtan  air*  air  a'chaigkmnlaofchao^'a  cha *n  'dl  ml  ach  lag,ea*  nd* 

th£d  ml  leo?"    Theld  tha  lao  loonanldh  an  ucbd  'ad  ehiaa,  chi  tha 

bad  ieoir  an  sin.    Ma  dh'ltbeaa  do  chaigkmn  laogh  am  bad  fcoir  sin 

cha  bhi  thu  latha  gnn  mhart  balnns  fbad  '•  is  beo  tha,  o'n  a  ghabh 

tha  mo  chomhalrle."   liar  a  thobhairt  i,  cha  robh  i  riabh  gun  mhart 

balnn'  as  a  dhelgh  so, 'a  bha  1  boo  obig  daagagns  caithir  fichead  bliadh 

na  'n  deign  na  h'  oidhcha  *bha  'n  siod." 

Written  by  Hector  MacLean,  from  the  dictation  of  a  man  in 
Barra. 


XXV. 
THE  ISLE  OF  PABÀIDR 

From  Alexander  M 'Donald,  tenant,  and  others,  Barra.  Jnly  1869. 

THERE  camo  a  woman  of  peace  (a  fairy)  the  way  of 
the  house  of  a  man  in  the  island  of  Pabaidh,  and 
she  had  the  hunger  of  motherhood  on  her.  He  gave 
her  food,  and  that  went  well  with  her.  8he  staid  that 
night.  When  she  went  away,  she  said  to  him,  "lam 
making  a  desire  that  none  of  the  people  of  this  island 
may  go  in  childbed  after  this,**  None  of  these  people, 
and  none  others  that  would  make  their  dwelling  in  the 
island  erer  doported  in  childbed  from  that  time. 


KILEAN  PHABA1DU. 

Traivio  boireannaeh  tlth  rathad  Ugh  date'  ann  an  atttan  Phabaidb, 
agiu  acras  na  laidha  aUobhT  am.  Thng  e  biadh  dhi,  *•  ghabh  ate  go 
math  ale*.  Dh'  fhan  i  *n  oidheba  ate.  Nor  a  dh'  fhalbh  i  tholrt  1 
rie.  M  Tha  mite  deanadh  larrtat  nach  fhalbh  gin,  dt  dhaohT  an  eilean 
to,  ana  an  leaba  na  atebhJa  at  a  dbelgh  to."  Cha  d*  fhalbh  gin  riabh 
dt  na  daoina  ate  'na  gin  tilt  bhkxlh  a' gabhaU  eomhaaidh  *tan  tttaan 
aaidht  ate,  ana  an  Itaba  na  aihbhla. 

Written  bj  Hector  Mac  Lean,  from  the  telling  of  a  man  in 
Barra. 


XXVI. 
SANNTRÀIGJL 

From  Alexander  M'Donald,  tenant,  and  others,  Bam.  Jnlj  1800. 

mHERE  was  a  herd's  wife  in  the  island  of  Sann- 
•*-  traigh,  and  she  had  a  kettle.  A  woman  of  peace 
(fairy)  would  come  every  day  to  seek  the  kettle.  She 
would  not  say  a  word  when  she  came,  but  she  would 
catch  hold  of  the  kettle.  When  she  would  catch  the 
kettle,  the  woman  of  the  house  would  say — 

A  smith  it  able  to  make 
Cold  iron  hot  with  coal. 
The  due  of  a  kettle  ii  bones, 
And  to  bring  it  back  again  whole. 

The  woman  of  peace  would  come  back  every  day  with 
the  kettle  and  flesh  and  bones  in  it  On  a  day  that 
was  there,  the  housewife  was  for  going  over  the  forry  to 
Bails  a  Chaisteil,  and  she  said  to  her  man,  "  If  thou 
wilt  say  to  the  woman  of  peace  as  I  say,  I  will  go  to 
llaile  Castle."  "  Oo !  I  will  say  it  Surely  it's  I  tliat 
will  say  it"  He  was  spinning  a  heather  rope  to  be 
set  on  the  house.  He  saw  a  woman  coming  and  a 
shadow  from  her  feet,  and  he  took  fear  of  her.  He 
shut  the  door.  He  stopped  his  work.  When  she 
came  to  the  door  she  did  not  find  the  door  open,  and 
he  did  not  open  it  for  her.  She  went  above  a  hole 
that  was  in  the  house.  The  kettle  gave  two  jumps, 
and  at  the  third  leap  it  went  out  at  the  ridge  of  the 
house.  The  night  came,  and  the  kettle  came  not  The 
wife  came  back  over  the  ferry,  and  she  did  not  see  a 
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bit  of  the  kettle  within,  and  she  asked,  "  Where  was 
the  kettle f"  "Well  then  I  don't  care  where  it  is," 
said  the  man  ;  "  I  never  took  such  a  fright  as  I  took 
at  it  I  shut  the  door,  and  she  did  not  come  any  more 
with  it"  "  Good-for-nothing  wretch,  what  didst  thou 
do  f  There  are  two  that  will  be  ill  off— thyself  and  I." 
"  She  will  come  to-morrow  with  it"  "  She  will  not 
come." 

She  hasted  herself  and  she  went  away.  She 
reached  the  knoll,  and  there  was  no  man  within.  It 
was  after  dinner,  and  they  were  out  in  the  mouth  of 
the  night  She  wont  in.  8ho  saw  the  kottlo,  and  she 
lifted  it  with  her.  It  was  heavy  for  her  with  the 
remnants  that  they  left  in  it  When  the  old  carle 
that  was  within  saw  her  going  out,  he  said — 

Silent  wife,  silent  wife, 
That  came  on  ua  from  the  land  of  chase, 
Thou  man  on  the  surface  of  the  "  Broth," 
Loose  the  Black,  and  slip  the  Fierce. 

The  two  dogs  were  let  loose ;  and  she  .was  not  long 
away  when  she  heard  the  clatter  of  the  dogs  coming. 
She  kept  the  remnant  that  was  in  the  kettle,  so  that 
if  she  could  get  it  with  her,  well,  and  if  the  dogs  should 
come  that  she  might  throw  it  at  them.  She  perceived 
the  dogs  coming.  She  put  her  hand  in  the  kettle. 
She  took  the  board  out  of  it,  and  she  threw  at  them  a 
quarter  of  what  was  in  it  They  noticed  it  there  for  a 
while.  She  perceived  them  again,  and  she  threw 
another  piece  at  them  when  they  closed  upon  her.  8he 
went  away  walking  as  well  as  she  might ;  when  she 
came  near  the  farm,  she  threw  the  mouth  of  the  pot 
downwards,  and  there  she  left  them  all  that  was  in  it. 
The  dogs  of  the  town  struck  (up)  a  barking  when  they 
aaw  the  dogs  of  peace  stopping.  The  woman  of  peace 
never  came  more  to  seek  the  kettle* 
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8SANNTRA1QH. 

Bha  bean  fir  ooimhead  ann  an  eflean  ShanntraJgh  agna  bha  coir' 
aioa.  Thigeadh  baas  ahlth  h-nfle  latba  dh'  iarraidh  a*  choire.  Cba 
ohaiiadh  i  amid  aura  thigeadh,  iechbbefamdhiak  a' chou*.  Nora 
bbdraadh  1  air  a'  choire  theireadh  been  an  tighe. 

*8  traaaakba  gobha  goal 
Oo  iarrnnn  roar  a  bhrnieh ; 
Dleaenaa  ooira  onàimh 
'8a  tbolrt  alan  go  tlgb. 

Thigaadb  a'bbaan  ihith  air  a  b-aia  h-nfle  latba  Ma  a'  choire,  agna 
feotl  at  onamhan  ann.  Latba  bba  'n  aln  bba  baan  an  tigba  aireon 
dol  tbar  an  aiatig  do  BhalT  a  Chaiateil,  agoa  tbulrt  i  r*a  fear, M  lfa 
their  thnea  ria  a*  bbaan  ahUh  mar  a  thdr  miaa  falbhaidh  mi  'Bbafla 
ChelateO."  "Ultheir,"  ora*  aaan,  •"adnnteechgur  mi  their."  Bbaa 
eniamh  tiamain  fraoich  got  a  char  air  an  tigb.  Chunnaic  a  bean  a' 
tighten  '•  faOeaa  a  a  caaan,  *a  ghabb  a  aagal  rotmhpe.  Dbroid  e  'n 
dornadaaataded'aobair.  Nur  a  tbainig  iee  do 'n  doruad  chad'  fhoair 
i  'n  doruad  foagailte,  'a  cba  d'  fhoagail  aaan  dl  a.  Chaidb  i  aa  cionn 
toll  a  bba  *a  an  tigb.  Thug  an  ooire  da  leumae,  agoa  air  an  treat  latun 
db*  fhalbb  a  mach  air  driom  an  tigba.  Tbainig  an  oidhche,  'a  cba  d' 
tbainig  an  ooira.  Thill  a'  bbaan  tbar  an  aiaeig,  'a  cba  *n  fhac  i  dad  da 
'n  cboira  atigh,  agna  db*  fhoigbnichd  i  ca  'n  robb  'n  ooire.  "  liata  'a 
ooma  laam  ca'bheUe,"  are' a  fear,  "cha  do  ghabb  miriabha  laithidda 
db'  aagal  'a  a  ghabh  mi  roimba.  Ghabb  ml  aagal,  'a  dhbinn  mi  *n 
doruad, 'a  cba  d'  tbàinig  i  tnUiidb  Me."  «  A  dbonain  dbona  dè  rinn 
tbn?  'a  dithiad  a  bhioa  gu  don'  tha  fhra  agna  miaa.*1  "  Thig  i  'm 
meireaeh  leia."    «  Cha  d'  thlg." 

8giobUkb  I  i  fhìn,  'a  dh'  fhalbb  P  '•  ralnig  I 'n  cooc, '•  cha  robb 
dnina  atigh.  Bha  a  'n  dèìgb  na  dinneeraeb,  'a  bba  eud  a  mach  am 
Dial  na  h-oidbehe.  Ghabb  i  atigh.  Chunnaic  i  'n  ooire  'a  tbog  i 
laatb'  a.  Bha  a  trom  aloe,  'aan  oorr  a  dh'  fhag  *od  ann.  Nur  a 
cbonnaio  am  bodach  a  bha  atigh  i  dol  amach.    Thuirt  a. 

A  bbaan  bbalbb-a  bbaan  bhalbh 
A  tbainig  olrnn  a  tir  nan  aaalg ; 
Fhlr  a  tha  'n  nacbdar  a'  bhruth, 
Fuaagail  aa  Dngh  'a  lig  an  Oarg> 

Ugaadb  aa  da  ebb  ma  agaoil,  'a  cha  b'  fhada  bha  ia'  air  fiUbh  nor  a 
ebnal  i  atrathail  nan  eon  a'  tigbinn.  Ghleldhi'nobfrabha  'aa' cboira 
air  alt  'a  na  'm  falgheadh  i  laatb'  a  gum  bu  mhath,  'a  na  'n  d*  ^«gttdh 
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mm  coin  gvn  tflgtadh  I  ecr* a.  Dh' fhairkh  i  na eoina'  tighten,  '•  dmir 
I  làmh  ae'  choir*,  '•  thug  I  'mbbrd  at,  '•  thiig  i  orra  ceathra  da  na  bh* 
us.  Thug  tod  an  aire  titii  air  an  thuL  Dh'  fbaiiich  i  tit  end,  'a 
thilg  i  plofl'  efl'  orra  nor  a  ehas  end  urra.  Dh'  fhalbh  i  ooiaeaehd  cho 
math'aadh'fliaodadhL  Nitr  thainig  i  dlhth  air  a'  bbailetliflgl  *bbial 
fodha,  *■  dh'  fhig  i  n  tiud  aca  na  bh'  ann.  BhnaQ  coin  a'  bhaO*  air 
eomhartaieh  nor  a  chanitaie  tad  na  coin  ehith  'atad.  Cha  d'  thainig 
a'  bhasn  ahith  riabh  tnillidh  a  dh'  iarraidh  a'  choir* 


Written  bj  Hector  MacLean,  from  the  telling  of  a  man  in 
Barra. 


XXVIL 
CAIUJACH  MHOR  CHLIBHKICH. 

From  W.  Bom,  stalker. 

HPHIS  celebrated  witch  was  accused  of  having 
-*-  enchanted  the  deer  of  the  Reay  forest,  so  that  they 
avoided  pursuit  Lord  Reay  was  exceedingly  angry, 
but  at  a  loss  how  to  remedy  the  oviL  His  man 
William  (the  same  who  braved  the  witch  and  sat 
down  in  her  hut)  promised  to  find  out  if  this  was  the 
case.  He  watched  her  for  a  whole  night,  and  by  some 
counter  enchantments  managed  to  be  present  when  in 
the  early  morning  she  was  busy  milking  the  hinds. 
They  were  standing  all  about  the  door  of  the  hut  till 
one  of  them  ate  a  hank  of  blue  worsted  hanging  from 
a  nail  in  it  The  witch  struck  the  animal,  and  said, 
"  The  spell  is  off  you ;  and  Lord  Beay's  bullet  will  be 
your  death  to-day."  William  repeated  this  to  liis 
master  to  confirm  the  tale  of  his  having  passed  the 
night  in  the  hut  of  the  great  hag,  which  no  one  would 
believe.  And  the  event  justified  it,  for  a  fine  yellow 
hind  was  killed  that  day,  and  the  hank  of  blue  yarn 
was  found  in  its  stomach. 

This  it  one  of  nearly  a  hundred  stories,  gathered  amongat 
the  people  of  Sutherland  bj  a  Yery  talented  collector,  whoee 
numerous  accomplishments  unfortunately  do  not  include  Gaelic. 
This  resembles  an  account  of  a  Lapp  camp  (tee  Introduction). 
It  also  bears  some  affinity  to  a  story  published  by  Grant  Stewart, 
in  which  a  ghost  uses  a  herd  of  deer  to  carry  her  furniture. 


XXVIIL 
THE  SMITH  AND  THE  FAIRIES. 

From  the  Re*.  Thomas  Pattieeon,  ItUj. 

YEARS  ago  there  lived  in  Croesbrig  a  smith  of  the 
name  of  MacEachern.  This  man  had  an  only 
child,  a  boy  of  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  yean  of  age, 
cheerful,  strong,  and  healthy.  All  of  a  sudden  he  fell 
ill ;  took  to  his  bed  and  moped  whole  days  away.  No 
one  could  tell  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  and  the 
boy  himself  could  not,  or  would  not,  tell  how  he  felt 
He  was  wasting  away  fast;  getting  thin,  old,  and 
yellow ;  and  his  father  and  all  his  friends  were  afraid 
tluit  he  would  die 

At  last  one  day,  after  the  boy  had  boon  lying  in 
this  condition  for  a  long  time,  getting  neither  better 
nor  worse,  always  confined  to  bed,  but  with  an  extra- 
ordinary appetite, — ono  day,  while  sadly  revolving  these 
things,  and  standing  idly  at  his  forge,  with  no  heart  to 
work,  the  smith  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  an  old 
man,  well  known  to  him  for  his  sagacity  and  knowledge  of 
crat-of-the-way  things,  walk  into  his  workshop.  Forth- 
with ho  told  him  the  occurrence  which  had  clouded  his 
life. 

The  old  man  looked  grave  as  he  listened  ;  and 
after  sitting  a  long  time  pondering  over  all  he  had 
heard,  gave  his  opinion  thus — "  It  is  not  your  son  you 
have  got     The   boy   has  been  carried  away  by  the 
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'  Daione  Sith,*  and  they  have  left  a  Sibhreach  in  his 
place."  "  Alas  !  and  what  then  am  I  to  do !"  said  the 
smith.  "  How  am  I  ever  to  see  my  own  son  again !"  "I 
will  tell  you  how,"  answered  the  old  man.  "  But,  first* 
to  make  sure  that  it  is  not  your  own  son  you  have  got, 
take  as  many  empty  egg  shells  as  you  can  get,  go 
with  them  into  the  room,  spread  thorn  out  carefully 
tafore  his  sight,  then  proceed  to  draw  water  with 
them,  carrying  them  two  and  two  in  your  hands  as  if 
they  were  a  great  weight,  and  arrange,  when  full,  with 
every  sort  of  earnestness  round  the  fire."  The  smith 
accordingly  gathered  as  many  hroken  egg-shells  as  he 
could  get,  went  into  the  room,  and  proceeded  to  carry 
out  all  his  instructions. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  work  before  there  arose 
from  the  bed  a  shout  of  laughter,  and  the  voice  of  the 
seeming  sick  boy  exclaimed,  "  I  am  now  800  years  of 
age,  and  I  have  never  seen  the  like  of  that  before.*' 

The  smith  returned  and  told  the  old  man.  "  Well, 
now,'*  said  the  sage  to  him,  "  did  I  not  tell  you  that  it 
was  not  your  son  you  had  :  your  son  is  in  Borra-cheil) 
in  a  digh  there  (that  is,  a  round  green  hill  frequented 
by  fairies).  Get  rid  as  soon  as  possible  of  this  in- 
truder, and  I  think  I  may  promise  you  your  son." 

"  You  must  light  a  very  large  and  bright  fire  before 
the  bed  on  which  this  stranger  is  lying.  He  will  ask 
you,  '  What  is  the  use  of  such  a  fire  as  that  1  *  Answer 
him  at  once,  '  You  will  see  that  presently  ! '  and  then 
seise  him,  and  throw  him  into  the  middle  of  it  If  it  is 
your  own  son  you  have  got,  he  will  call  out  to  save 
him ;  but  if  not,  this  thing  will  fly  through  the  roof." 

The  smith  again  followed  the  old  man's  advice ; 
kindled  a  large  fire,  answered  the  question  put  to  him 
as  he  had  been  directed  to  do,  and  seizing  the  child 
flung  him  in  without  hesitation.    The  "  Sibhreach"  gave 
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an  awful  yell,  and  sprang  through  the  roof,  where  a 
hole  was  left  to  let  the  smoke  oat 

On  a  certain  night  the  old  man  told  him  the  green 
round  hill,  where  the  fairies  kept  the  hoy,  would  be 
open.  And  on  that  night  the  smith,  having  provided 
himself  with  a  bible,  a  dirk,  and  a  crowing  cock,  was 
to  proceed  to  the  hilL  He  would  hear  singing  and 
dancing,  and  much  merriment  going  on,  but  he  was  to 
advance  boldly ;  the  bible  he  carried  would  be  a  certain 
safeguard  to  him  against  any  danger  from  the  fairies, 
On  entering  the  hill  he  was  to  stick  the  dirk  in  the 
threshold,  to  prevent  the  hill  from  closing  upon  him  ; 
"  and  then,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  on  entering  you 
will  see  a  specious  apartment  before  you,  beautifully 
clean,  and  there,  standing  far  within,  working  at  a 
forge,  you  will  also  see  your  own  son.  When  you 
are  questioned,  say  you  come  to  seek  him,  and  will  not 
go  without  him." 

Not  long  after  this,  the  time  came  round,  and  the 
smith  sallied  forth,  prepared  as  instructed.  8ure 
enough  as  he  approached  the  hill,  there  was  a  light 
where  light  was  seldom  seen  before.  8oon  after  a 
sound  of  piping,  dancing,  and  joyous  merriment 
reached  the  anxious  father  on  the  night  wind. 

Overcoming  every  impulse  to  fear,  the  smith  ap- 
proached the  threshold  steadily,  stuck  the  dirk  into  it 
as  directed,  and  entered.  Protected  by  the  bible  he 
carried  on  his  breast,  the  fairies  could  not  touch  him  ; 
but  they  asked  him,  with  a  good  deal  of  displeasure, 
what  he  wanted  there.  He  answered,  "  I  want  my 
son,  whom  I  see  down  there,  and  I  will  not  go  without 
him." 

Upon  hearing  this,  the  whole  company  before  him 
gave  a  loud  laugh,  which  wakened  up  the  cock  he 
carried  dosing  in  his  arms,  who  at  onos  leaped  up  on 

vol.  a  ■ 
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his  shoulders,  clapped  his  wings  lustily,  and  crowed 
load  and  long. 

The  fairies,  incensed,  seized  the  smith  and  his  son, 
and  throwing  them  out  of  the  hill,  flung  the  dirk  after 
them,  "  and  in  an  instant  a'  was  dark." 

For  a  year  and  a  day  the  boy  never  did  a  turn  of 
work,  and  hardly  ever  spoke  a  word ;  but  at  last  one 
day,  sitting  by  his  father  and  watching  him  finishing 
a  sword  he  was  making  for  some  chief,  and  which  ho 
was  very  particular  about,  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"  That  is  not  the  way  to  do  it ;"  and  taking  the  tools 
from  his  father's  hands  he  set  to  work  himself  in  his 
place,  and  soon  fashioned  a  sword,  the  like  of  which 
was  never  seen  in  the  country  before. 

From  that  day  the  young  man  wrought  constantly 
with  his  father,  and  became  the  inventor  of  a  peculiarly 
'  fine  and  well-tempered  weapon,  the  making  of  which 
kept  the  two  smiths,  father  and  son,  in  constant  em- 
ployment, spread  their  fame  far  and  wide,  and  gave 
them  the  means  in  abundance,  as  they  before  had  the 
disposition  to  live  content  with  all  the  world  and  very 
happily  with  one  another. 

The  walls  of  the  bonne  where  this  celebrated  smith,  the  arti- 
ficer of  the  "  Claidheanjh  Ceann-1  leach/'  lived  and  wrought,  are 
standing  to  this  day,  not  far  from  the  parish  church  of  Kilcho- 
nian,  Islaj,  in  a  place  called  Caonis  gall. 

Many  of  the  incidents  in  this  story  are  common  in  other  col- 
lections ;  bat  I  do  not  know  any  published  story  of  the  kind  in 
which  the  hero  is  a  smith.  This  smith  was  a  famous  character, 
and  probably  a  real  personage,  to  whom  the  story  has  attached 
itself. 

The  gentleman  who  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  me  this 
tale,  does  not  say  from  whom  he  got  it,  but  I  have  heard  of  the 
Islay  smith,  who  could  make  wonderful  swords,  all  my  life,  and 
of  the-  '*  gwords  of  the  Head  of  Islay."  The  Brewery  of  Egg- 
shells, and  the  Throwing  of  the  Fairy  Changeling  into  the  Fire,  are 
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well-known  popular  tales  in  collections  from  Ireland,  8ootland, 
Wales,  and,  I  think,  Brittany.  The  man  carried  into  the  hill  and 
there  remaining  for  a  long  time,  U  also  an  incident  common  to 
many  races,  including  the  Jews,  and  one  which  I  hare  heard  in 
the  Highlands  ever  since  I  can  remember,  though  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  any  of  the  peasantry  tell  it  as  a  story. 

The  belief  that  "the  hill "  opened  on  a  certain  night,  and 
that  a  light  shone  from  the  inside,  where  little  people  might  be 
seen  dancing,  was  too  deeply  grounded  some  years  ago  to  be 
Kghtly  spoken  of;  even  now,  on  this  subject,  my  kind  friend  Mrs. 
MacTavish  writes—"  Ton  may  perhaps  remember  an  old  servant 
we  had  at  the  manse  who  was  ranch  offended  if  any  one  doubted 
these  stories— (7  remember  her  perfectly).  I  used  to  ask  her  the 
reason  why  such  wonders  do  not  oocnr  in  our  day,  to  which  she 
replied,  that  religious  knowledge  baring  increased,  people's  faith 
was  stronger  than  it  was  in  the  olden  time.  In  the  glebe  of  Kil- 
brandon  in  Lorn  is  a  hill  called  Crooan  Corr — the  good  or  beau- 
tiful hill  where  the  fairies  even  in  my  young  days  were  often  seen 
dancing  around  their  fire.  I  sometimes  went  out  with  others  to' 
look,  but  never  succeeded  in  seeing  them  at  their  gambols. 

"  Are  you  aware  thai  — '•  mother  was  carried  away  by  the 
fairies— (/  know  —  toeff).  80  convinced  were  many  of  this 
absurdity,  which  I  remember  perfectly  well,  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty they  got  a  nurse  for  his  brother  — ,  who  being  a  deli- 
cate child,  was  believed  to  have  been  conveyed  away  along  with 
his  mother,  and  a  fairy  left  instead  of  him  doting  his  father's 
absence  •  •  •  The  child  however  throve  when  he  got  a 
good  nurse,  and  grew  up  to  be  a  man,  which,  I  suppose,  convinced 
them  of  their  folly.  Air.  —  minister  of  —  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  convincing  a  man  whose  wife  was  removed  in  a  similar 
manner  (at*  died  in  childbed),  that  bis  son,  a  boy  twelve  years  of 
age,  must  have  been  under  some  hallucination  when  he  main- 
tained that  his  mother  had  oome  to  him,  saying  she  was  taken  by 
fairies  to  a  certain  bill  in  Muckahn,  known  to  be  the  residence  of 
tUfsiries. 

"  If  any  one  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  go  into  one  of  those  hills, 
which  are  open  at  night,  they  never  get  out  unless  some  one  goes 
in  quest  of  them,  who  uses  the  precaution  of  leaving  a  eon  or 
■wood  across  the  opening,  which  the  fairies  cannot  remove.    A 
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certain  young  woman  was  decoyed  into  one  of  these  openings, 
who  was  seen  by  an  acquaintance  dancing  with  the  merry  race, 
lie  resolved  on  trying  to  rescue  her,  and  leaving  his  gun  at  the 
entrance,  went  forward,  and  seizing  the  yonng  woman  by  the  hand, 
dragged  her  oat  before  they  could  prevent  him.  They  pursued 
them,  bat  having  got  her  beyond  the  gun,  they  had  no  longer 
power  to  keep  her.  She  told  him  she  had  nearly  dropped  down 
with  fatigue,  but  she  could  not  cease  dancing,  though  she  felt  it 
would  soon  kill  her.  The  yonng  man  restored  her  to  her  friends, 
to  their  great  joy." 

(I  remember  exactly  the  some  incident  told  of  a  kUl  catted  Bern- 
cnock  in  I  day,  and  one  timUar  of  another  JtiU,  called  Omock-dovm.) 
*  When  poor  women  are  confined,  it  is  unsafe  to  leave  them  alone 
till  their  children  are  baptised.  If  through  any  necessity  they 
must  be  left  alone,  the  Bible  left  beside  them  is  sufficient  protection. 

"Many  were  tho  freaks  fairies  were  guilty  of.  A  fsmily 
who  lived  in  Gaolin  Castle,  Kerrera,  near  Oban,  had,  as  they  sup- 
posed, a  delicate  child ;  it  was  advancing  in  years  but  not  growing 
a  bit ;  at  length  a  visitor  from  Ireland  came  to  the  castle,  and 
recognised  her  as  tho  fairy  sweetheart  of  an  Irish  gentleman  of 
his  acquaintance.    He  addressed  her  in  Qaelio  or  Irish,  saying — 

4  TflA  TBUSA  SIMM  ▲  SH1BACH  BBBAO  LBABBAH  BBIAB  MaoBraOOB.* 

—There  thou  art,  little  fairy  sweetheart  of  Brian  MacBroadh.  80 
offended  was  the  elf  at  being  exposed,  that  she  ran  out  of  tbe 
castle  and  leaped  iuto  the  sea  from  the  point  called  Ruauh  ha 
Sibach,  the  fairies'  point,  to  this  day. 

"  Fairies  were  very  friendly  to  some  people  whom  they 
favoured,  but  equally  mischievous  where  they  took  a  dislike.  A 
hill  in  tho  farm  of  Dunvuilg  in  Craignish  was  one  of  their 
favourite  haunts,  and  on  a  certain  occasion  they  offered  to  assist 
an  honest  tenant's  wife  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  whom  they  had 
a  kindness,  to  manufacture  a  quantity  of  wool  she  had  for  clothing 
for  her  family.  She  was  very  glad  to  have  their  services,  and 
being  always  an  active  race,  they  set  to  work  directly,  repeating 

1  ClBADII,  CaBDAJI,  TLAMADB,  CuiOBAL,  BBABTIOBB  OU  LUATU  BUS* 
LUAIDH  A1B  TB1BBB  OOBB  lOBMOBAlOB  MHOB  MttAITH  BEAM  B  TIOUB 

fhib.'  Teasing,  carding,  mixing,  distaff;  weaving  loom,  water 
for  waulking  on  the  fire,  the  thrifty  housewife  herself  is  the  best 
at  sitting  op  late. . 
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"  In  the  heat  of  their  operations  an  envious  neighbour  came 
to  the  door  crying—*  DumruiLe  ba  Tram,'  Donvuilg  on  lire ! 
Dunvuilg  is  on  fire  I  DunYuilg  is  on  fire  I  was  re-echoed  by  all 
the  Kttlo  company.    •  M'  uiao  n  m'  ivvbah  I  m'  uwd  u*  u*  hia» 

MO  CttXAMV  B1IBAO  S*  MO  DHAOIBB  MOBA  I   MO  GHLABH  BHBAO  S*  MO 

duaomb  moba  I  *— '  Dunvuilg  on  fire ;  my  hammers  and  my  anvil— 
my  hammers  and  my  anvil ;  my  little  children  and  my  grown  men 
—my  little  children  and  my  grown  men  I'  and  they  all  scampered 
ocT,  but  not  till  they  had  nearly  finished  the  housewife's  web. 

"  There  is  a  field  in  the  farm  in  which  I  was  born,  said  to  have 
been  the  soene  of  fairy  operations.  They  were  seen  at  work, 
and  heard  encouraging  each  other  with  •  Caol  achadh  mhaidh 
boabaim  ou  tbtbl'  The  corn  in  the  field  was  (bund  in  stooks 
in  the  morning. 

*'  It  is  quite  common  to  remark,  that  the  fairies  are  at  some 
meal  as  the  time  of  day  may  indicate  when  there  is  rain  with 
sunshine,  but  I  never  heard  the  reason  why. — (/»  England  U  i§ 
Us  d 1  beating  his  wife.) 

"  The  night  following  the  13th  of  If  ay,  or  May -day,  old  style, 
is  a  particularly  busy  season  with  both  fairies  and  witches.  Then 
every  herd  and  dairy-maid  and  oaanie  housewife  uses  various  arts 
to  ward  off  the  many  evils  the  enemy  has  the  power  of  inflict- 
ing. One  device  which  I  have  seen  used  was  putting  a  little 
tar  in  the  right  ear  of  each  cow  beast  in  the  byre ;  but  all  these 
charms  or  giosragan,  as  they  are  called,  had  always  some 
reason.  Tar  has  a  disinfecting  quality  as  is  well  known,  and 
used  to  be  put  ou  clothing  under  the  arms  when  a  person  had 
to  go  into  a  bouse  where  there  was  any  infectious  disease." 

The  Dunbhulaig  story  is  all  over  the  Highlands,  and  there 
seem  to  be  many  places  so  called.  Mr.  John  MacLean,  Kilcha- 
maig,  Tarbert,  Argyle,  has  sent  me  a  version  which  varies  but 
little  from  that  told  by  Mrs.  MaoTavish.  The  ocene  is  laid  on 
the  Largie  side  of  Kintyre.  The  fanner's  wife  was  idle,  and  called 
for  the  fairies,  who  wove  a  web  for  her  and  shouted  for  more  work. 
She  first  set  them  to  put  each  other  out,  and  at  last  got  rid  of 
them  by  shouting  M  Dunbhulaig  on  fire  I "    The  fairies'  rhyme 


•  Is  fed  abhras  n'aon  laimh  air  dheradh 
Ciradh  cardadh  Tlamadb  ouighal 
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Feath  a  bhearat  fltbidh  gn  htath 

8  uisge  luaidh  air  teinne 

Obair  obair  obair  obair 

It  fad  abhraa  'n  aon  laimh  air  dheradb." 

Wbicb  Mr.  MacLean  translates  freely— 

u  Work,  work,  for  a  thiglo  hand 
Can  but  little  work  command, 
Some  to  tease,  and  card,  and  spin ; 
8ome  to  oil  and  weave  begin ; 
Some  the  water  for  waulking  heat 
That  we  ma/  her  web  complete. 
Work,  work,  for  a  tingle  hand 
Can  but  little  work  command." 

The  rhyme,  when  they  depart  in  hot  hatte,  it — 

"  Ho  mhollachan  caite  m'ord  a't  m  innean 
Mo  bhean  'a  mo  phaitde  a'  mo  gogan  ima 
Mo  bho  t'  mo  gobhair  •'  mochitte  beag  minne 
Och  och  ochone  gnr  tmagh  tha  mite  1 " 

Freely  tranalated  that  by  Mr.  MacLean— 

"  My  wife,  my  child,  alas,  with  these, 
My  butter  pail  and  little  cheese, 
My  cow,  my  goat,  my  meal  chest  gone, 
My  hammers  too,  och,  och,  ochone  t  " 

Or  more  closely  that— • 

"  My  mould  of  cheese,  my  hammer,  and  anvil. 
My  wife  and  my  child,  and  my  butter  crock ; 
My  cow  and  my  goat,  and  my  little  meal  kist ; 
Och,  och,  ochone,  how  wretched  am  1 1 " 

I  heard  another  version  of  the  same  story  in  Lewis  from  a 
medical  gentleman,  who  got  it  from  an  old  woman  who  told  it 
as  a  fact,  with  some  curious  variations  unfit  for  printing.  And 
my  landlady  in  Benbecula  knew  the  story,  and  talked  it  over  with 
me  in  September  this  year.  The  versions  which  I  hare  of  this 
story  vary  in  the  telling  as  much  as  is  possible,  and  each  is  evi- 
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dently  the  production  of  a  different  mind,  but  the  incident*  are 
nearly  the  same  in  ell,  and  the  rhyme  varies  only  in  a  few  points, 
pnnbhnlaig  it  the  eame  in  Kintyre,  Lorn,  Lewis  and  Benbeeula. 
I  am  not  aware  that  the  story  has  ever  before  been  reduced  to 
writing. 

The  Man  in  the  Hill  is  equally  well  known  in  Kirkcudbright, 
but  the  kill,  has  become  a  mitt,  and  the  fairies  Brownies.  The 
fairies  of  Kirkcudbright  seem  to  have  carried  off  children,  like 
the  Island  Elves  ;  to  have  borrowed  meal,  like  those  of  Suther- 
land, and  to  have  behaved  like  their  brethren  elsewhere.  The 
following  four  stories  were  got  for  me  by  the  sisters  of  Hiss  Mary 
Lindsay,  who  has  lived  so  long  with  as  as  to  have  become  one  of 
the  family. 


KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

Kirkcudbright,  Tue$day,  Feb.  1850. 

Mr  Dear  Mary, — I  went  to  Johnny  Nicholson  last 
night,  and  he  told  me  the  following  fairy  story.  I  must 
give  it  in  his  own  words  : — 

1.  u  You  have  been  often  at  the  Gatehouse,"  said  he, 
M  well,  you'll  mind  a  flat  piece  of  land  near  Enrick  farm  ; 
well,  that  was  once  a  large  loch  ;  a  long  way  down  from 
there  is  still  the  ruin  of  a  mill,  which  at  that  time  was  fed 
from  this  loch.  Well,  one  night  about  the  Hallowe'en 
times,  two  young  ploughmen  went  to  a  smiddy  to  get  their 
socks  (of  their  ploughs)  and  colters  repaired,  and  in  passing 
the  said  mill  on  their  way  home  sgain  they  heard  music 
and  dancing,  and  fiddling,  and  singing,  and  laughing,  and 
talking  ;  so  one  of  the  lads  would  be  in  to  see  what  was 
going  on  ;  the  other  waited  outside  for  hours,  but  his  com- 
panion never  came  out  sgain,  so  he  went  home  assured 
that  the  brownies  had  got  hold  of  him.  About  the  same 
time  the  following  year,  the  same  lad  went  again  to  the 
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smiddy  on  the  nine  errand,  and  thia  tame  be  took  another 
lad  with  him,  but  had  the  precaution  to  put  the  Bible  in 
his  pocket  Well,  in  paaaing  the  mill  the  second  time,  he 
heard  the  same  sounds  of  music  and  dancing.  This  time, 
having  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  he  ventured  to  look  in, 
when  who  should  he  see  but  his  companion  whom  he  had 
left  standing  there  that  day  twelvemonths.  He  handed 
him  the  Bible,  and  the  moment  he  did  so,  the  music  and 
dancing  ceased,  the  lights  went  out,  and  all  was  darkness ; 
but  it  is  not  said  what  his  companion  had  seen  or  had  been 
doing  all  that  time." 

S.  Another  story  he  told  me  was  about  a  boy  of  the  name 
of  Williamson,  whose  father,  an  Irish  linen  packman,  was 
drowned  on  his  way  from  Ireland,  where  he  had  gone  to 
purchase  linen  ;  so  the  boy  was  brought  up  by  his  mother 
and  grandfather,  an  old  man  of  the  name  of  Sproat,  who 
lived  in  Borgue.  The  boy  disappeared  often  for  two  and 
three,  and  often  ten  days  at  a  time,  and  no  one  knew 
where  he  went,  as  he  never  told  when  he  returned,  though 
it  was  understood  the  fairies  took  him  away.  Upon  one 
occasion  the  Laird  of  Barmagachan  was  getting  his  peats 
cast,  and  all  the  neighbours  round  were  assisting.  At  this 
time  the  boy  had  been  away  for  ten  days,  and  they  were 
all  wondering  where  he  could  be,  when  lo  and  behold,  the 
boy  is  sitting  in  the  midst  of  them.  "  Johnny,"  said  one 
of  the  company,  who  were  all  seated  in  a  ring,  eating  their 
dinner,  "  where  did  ye  come  from ?"  "I  came  with  our 
folks,"  said  the  boy  (meaning  the  fairies).  "  Your  folks ; 
who  are  they I"  "Do  you  see  yon  barrow  of  peats  a coup- 
ing  into  yon  hole  I  there's  where  I  came  from."  An  old 
man  of  the  name  of  Brown,  ancestor  of  the  Browns  of 
Langlands,  who  are  still  living  in  Borgue,  advised  the 
grandfather  to  send  the  boy  to  the  Papist  priest,  and  he 
would  give  him  something  that  would  frighten  away  the 
fairies ;  so  they  accordingly  sent  the  boy,  and  when  he 
returned  home  he  wore  a  cross  hung  round  his  neck  by  a 
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bit  of  black  ribbon.  When  the  minister  and 
heard  of  it  they  excommunicated  the  old  grandfather  and 
old  Brown  for  advising  such  a  thing.  They  believed  in 
fairies,  but  not  in  anything  a  Papist  priest  could  do.  How- 
ever, the  boy  was  never  after  taken  away  ;  and  some  of  the 
oldest  men  now  alive  remember  that  boy  as  an  old  man. 
The  whole  affair  is  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  kirk-ses- 
sion of  Borgue,  and  are  to  be  seen  any  day. 

3.  One  day  as  a  mother  was  sitting  rocking  her  baby  to 
sleep,  she  was  surprised,  on  looking  up,  to  see  a  lady  of 
elegant  and  courtly  demeanour,  so  unlike  any  one  she  had 
ever  seen  in  that  part  of  the  country,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  She  had  not  heard  any  one  enter, 
therefore  you  may  judge  it  was  with  no  little  surprise,  not 
unmingled  with  curiosity,  that  she  rose  to  welcome  her 
strange  visitor.  She  handed  her  a  chair,  but  she  very 
politely  declined  to  be  seated.  She  was  very  magnificently 
attired  ;  her  dress  was  of  the  richest  green,  embroidered 
round  with  spangles  of  gold,  and  on  her  head  was  a  small 
coronet  of  pearls.  The  woman  was  still  more  surprised  at 
her  strange  request.  She  asked,  in  a  rich  musical  voice,  if 
she  would  oblige  her  with  a  basin  of  oatmeal.  A  basinful 
to  overflowing  was  immediately  handed  to  her,  for  the 
woman's  husband  being  both  a  farmer  and  miller,  had 
plenty  of  meal  at  command.  The  lady  promised  to  return 
it,  and  named  the  day  she  would  do  so.  One  of  the  chil- 
dren put  out  her  hand  to  get  hold  of  the  grand  lady's 
spangles,  but  told  her  mother  afterwards  that  she  felt 
nothing.  The  mother  was  afraid  the  child  would  lose  the 
use  of  her  hands,  but  no  such  calamity  ensued.  It  would 
have  been  very  ungrateful  in  her  fairy  majesty  if  she  had 
struck  the  child  powerless  for  touching  her  dress,  if  indeed 
such  power  were  hers.  But  to  return  to  our  story,  the 
very  day  mentioned,  the  oatmeal  was  returned,  not  by  the 
same  lady,  but  by  a  curious  little  figure  with  a  yelping 
voice  ;  the  was  likewise  dressed  in  green.     After  handing 
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the  meal  the  yelped  out,"Braw  meal,  it's  the  top  pickle  of 
the  sin  corn."  It  was  excellent ;  and  what  was  very  strange, 
all  the  family  were  advised  to  partake  of  it  but  one  ser- 
vant lad9  who  spurned  the  fairy's  meal ;  and  he  dying 
shortly  after,  the  miller  and  his  wife  firmly  believed  it  was 
because  he  refused  to  eat  of  the  meal  They  also  firmly  be- 
lieved their  first  visitor  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Queen 
of  the  Fairies,  who  having  dismissed  her  court,  had  not 
one  maid  of  honour  in  waiting  to  obey  her  commands.  A 
few  nights  after  this  strange  visit,  as  the  miller  was  going 
to  bed,  a  gentle  tap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  on  its  being 
opened  by  him,  with  a  light  in  his  hand,  there  stood  a 
little  figure  dressed  in  green,  who,  in  a  shrill  voice,  but 
very  polite  manner,  requested  him  to  let  on  the  water  and 
set  the  mill  in  order,  for  she  was  going  to  grind  some 
corn.  The  miller  did  not  dare  to  refuse,  so  did  as  she 
desired  him.  She  told  him  to  go  to  bed  again,  and  he 
would  find  all  as  he  had  left  it  He  found  everything 
in  the  morning  as  she  said  he  would.  So  much  for  the 
honesty  of  fairies. 

4.  A  tailor  was  going  to  work  at  a  farm-house  early  one 
morning.  He  had  just  reached  it,  and  was  going  to  enter, 
wmm  he  heard  a  shrill  voice  call  out,  u  Kep  fast,  will  ye  V 
and  on  looking  quickly  round,  he  was  just  in  time  to  re- 
ceive in  his  arms  a  sweet,  little,  smiling  baby  of  a  month 
old,  instead  of  a  little  lady  in  green,  who  was  standing  to 
receive  the  child.  The  tailor  turned  and  ran  home  as  fast 
as  he  could,  for  tailors  are  generally  nimble  kind  of  folks, 
and  giving  the  baby  to  his  wife,  ran  off  again  to  his  work, 
leaving  his  better  half  in  no  pleasant  mood  with  the  little 
intruder,  as  she  very  politely  termed  the  little  innocent 
Having  reached  the  farm-house,  the  tailor  found  the  inhabi- 
tants oil  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  screaming,  yelping, 
little  pest,  as  they  called  their  little  nurseling,  for  the 
little  woman  in  green  had  given  in  exchange  this  little 
hopeful  for  their  own  sweet  little  one,  which  was  safe  with 
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the  tailor's  wife.  They  found  out  afterwards  it  was  the 
nnrte  who  had  done  it  The  doctor  was  sent  for,  hat  all 
was  in  Tain  ;  day  nor  night  rest  they  got  none.  At  last 
one  day,  all  being  absent  but  the  tailor,  who  was  there  fol- 
lowing his  trade,  he  commenced  a  discourse  with  the  child 
in  the  cradle.  M  Will  hae  ye  your  pipes  T"  says  the  tailor. 
u They're  below  my  head"  says  the  tenant  of  the  cradle. 
M  Play  me  a  spring"  says  the  tailor.  Like  thought,  the 
little  man,  jumping  from  the  cradle,  played  round  the  room 
with  great  glee.  A  curious  noise  was  heard  meantime  out- 
aide  ;  and  the  tailor  asked  what  it  meant  The  little  elf 
called  out,  M  It's  my  folk  wanting  me,"  and  away  he  fled 
up  the  chimney,  leaving  the  tailor  more  dead  than  alive. 
Their  own  child  was  brought  home,  the  guilty  nurse  dis- 
missed, and  the  tailor's  wife  amply  rewarded  for  the  care 
of  the  child.  She  was  heard  to  say,  u  It  was  a  glad  sight 
the  wee  bit  bairn.1' 

5.  The  Macgowans  of  Orayscroft  inTongland,and  latterly 
of  Bogra,  had  the  power  of  witchcraft  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  it  descended  from  one  generation  to  another. 
At  the  time  we  refer  to,  Abraham  Macgowan  and  his 
daughter  Jenny  resided  at  Orayscroft.  Jenny  had  an  un- 
limited jiower  from  Old  Nick  to  act  as  she  pleased.  The 
ploughmen  at  that  time  in  their  employ  were  Harry  Dew 
and  Davie  Gordon,  young  men  about  twenty-two  years  of 
age  ;  they  had  been  there  for  the  last  twelve  months  ;  and 
conversing  one  day  together,  the  following  took  place  : —  m 

Harry — u  Losh  man,  Davie,  what  makes  ye  sae  drowsy, 
lasy,  and  sleepy-like  the  day,  for  I  am  vena  sure  ye  work 
nee  mair  than  I  do  ;  ye  eat  the  same  and  sleep  the  same 
as  I  do,  and  yet  ye  are  so  thin  and  wearied  and  hungry- 
like,  I  dinna  ken  ava  what  ails  ye  ;  are  ye  weel  eneugh, 
Davie  f "  M  Tm  weel  eneugh,  Harry,  but  it's  a'  ye  ken 
about  it  ;  sleep  a  night  or  twa  at  the  bedside,  and  maybe 
you  11  no  be  sae  apt  to  ask  me  sic  questions  again.     Harry 
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The  bedside,  Davie !  what  differ  will  that  make  f  I 
hae  nae  mair  objections  to  sleep  there  than  at  the  wa'." 
This  being  agreed  to,  they  exchanged  places.  Nothing 
occurred  to  disturb  either  of  them  till  the  third  night, 
although  Harry  kept  watch  ;  their  bed  was  on  the  stable 
loft,  when,  about  midnight,  the  stable  door  was  opened 
cautiously,  and  some  one  was  heard  (by  Harry  only)  coming 
up  the  ladder  and  to  the  bedside,  with  a  quiet  step.  A 
bridle  was  held  above  the  one  next  the  bedside,  and  the 
words,  "  Up  horsey,"  whispered  in  his  ear  ;  in  one  moment 
Harry  was  transformed  into  a  horse  at  the  stable  door. 
The  saddle  was  got  on  with  some  kicking  and  plunging, 
but  Jenny  gets  mounted,  and  off  they  set  by  the  Elfcraigs,  Auld 
Brig  o'  Tongland,  the  March  Cleughs,  and  on  till  they 
reach  the  Auld  Kirk  of  Brittle.  Harry  was  tied  to  the 
gate  along  with  others.  Meg  o'  Olengap  was  there  on  her 
dairymaid,  now  a  bonny  mare,  neat  in  all  her  proportions. 
aTib"  o'  CrifHe  came  on  her  auld  ploughman,  rather  wind- 
broken.  "  Lizzy,"  frae  the  Bennan,  came  on  her  cot  wife, 
limping  with  a  swelled  knee.  "  Moll  ov  the  Wood"  came 
on  a  herd  callant  frae  the  u  How  o'  Siddick."  When  all  the 
horses  were  mustered,  there  was  some  snorting  and  kicking 
and  neighing  amongst  them.  Fairies,  witches,  brownies,  and 
all  met  in  the  kirk  and  had  a  blithe  holiday,  under  the 
patronage  of  his  Satanic  majesty,  which  continued  till  the 
crowing  of  the  cock.  Wearied  with  his  gallop,  Harry, 
when  the  charmed  bridle  was  taken  off,  found  himself  in 
his  own  bed  and  in  his  own  shape.  Harry  is  determined 
to  be  revenged  ;  he  finds  the  charmed  bridle  in  a  hole  in 
the  kitchen  in  a  week  after  ;  he  tries  it  on  Jenny,  using 
the  same  words,  when  Jenny  is  transformed  into  the  auld 
brown  mare  of  the  farm ;  he  takes  her  to  the  neighbouring 
smithy,  and  gets  her,  after  much  ado,  shod  all  round,  when 
he  returns  and  leaves  her,  after  securing  the  wonderful 
bridle. 

Next  morning  Harry  is  ordered  to  go  for  a  doctor,  as 
his  mistress  has  token  ill.     He  goes  into  the  house  to  ask 
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for  her  ;  polls  the  bed  clothes  off  her,  and  discovers  there 
was  a  horse  shoe  on  each  hand  and  foot,  when  Harry  says, 
u  Jenny,  my  lass,  that  did  ye."  Jenny  played  many  more 
similar  tricks  on  her  neighbour  lads  and  lassos. 


SUTHERLAND. 

In  Sutherland  the  fairy  creed  is  much  the  same  as  else* 
where  in  Scotland,  but  there  is  a  generic  term  for  super- 
natural beings,  which  is  rarely  used  in  West  Country  Gaelic 
Here  are  a  few  of  a  large  and  very  good  collection  of 
Sutherland  stories. 

1.  Duncan,  surnamed  More,  a  respectable  farmer  in  Bade- 
noch,  states  as  follows : — "  A  matter  of  thirty  summers  ago, 
when  I  was  cutting  peats  on  the  hill,  my  old  mother  that 
was,  was  keeping  the  house.  It  was  sowens  she  had  in  her 
hand  for  our  supper,  when  a  little  old  woman  walked  in  and 
lttggvd  a  lippie  of  meal  of  her.  My  mother,  not  knowing 
her  face,  said, '  And  where  do  you  come  from  V  '  I  come 
from  my  own  place  and  am  short  of  meal.'  My  mother, 
who  had  plenty  by  her  in  the  house,  spoke  her  civil,  and 
liound  her  meal  on  her  back,  following  her  a  few  steps 
from  the  door.  She  noticed  that  a  little  kiln  in  the  hill 
side  was  smoking.  The  wife  saw  this  too,  and  said,  '  Take 
back  your  meal,  we  shall  soon  hare  meal  of  our  own.9 
My  mother  pressed  ours  on  her  ;  but  she  left  the  pock 
lying  ;  and  when  she  came  to  the  running  burn  went  out 
of  sight ;  and  my  mother  just  judged  it  was  a  fairy." 

3.  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  tailor  and  his  wife,  who 
owned  a  small  croft  or  farm,  and  were  well  to  do  in  the 
world  ;  but  had  only  one  son,  a  child,  that  was  more  pain 
than  pleasure  to  them,  for  it  cried  incessantly,  and  was  so 
cross  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  it    One  day  the 
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tailor  and  hia  helpmeet  meant  to  go  to  a  place  some  miles 
distant,  and  after  giving  the  child  its  breakfast,  they  put 
it  to  bed  in  the  kitchen,  and  bid  their  farm  servant  look 
to  it  from  time  to  time  ;  desiring  him  also  to  thrash  out  a 
small  quantity  of  straw  in  the  barn  before  their  return. 
The  lad  was  late  of  setting  to  work,  but  recollected  before 
going  off  to  the  barn,  that  he  must  see  if  the  child  wanted 
for  anything.  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  now,"  said  the 
bairn  sharply  to  Donald,  as  he  opened  the  kitchen  door. 
*  Thrash  out  a  pickle  of  straw  for  your  father  ;  lie  still 
and  do  not  gim,  like  a  good  bairn."  But  the  bairn  got 
out  of  bed,  and  insisted  then  and  there  in  being  allowed  to 
accompany  the  servant  u  Go  east,  Donald,"  said  the  little 
master,  authoritatively, "  Go  east,  and  when  ye  come  to 
the  big  brae,  chap  ye  (anglicè  rap)  three  times ;  and  when 
they  come,  say  ye  are  seeking  Johnnie's  flail."  The  aston- 
ished Donald  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  by  rapping  three 
times,  called  up  a  fairy  ("  little  man")  who  giving  him  the 
flail,  sent  him  off  with  it  in  an  unenviable  state  of  terror. 
Johnny  set  too  with  a  will,  and  in  an  hour's  time,  he 
and  Donald  had  thrashed  the  whole  of  the  straw  in  the 
barn  ;  he  then  sent  Donald  back  to  the  brae,  where  the 
flail  was  restored  with  the  same  ceremony,  and  went 
quietly  back  to  bed.  At  dusk  the  parents  returned  ;  and 
the  admiration  of  the  tailor  at  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  work  done,  was  so  great,  that  he  questioned  Donald  as 
to  which  of  the  neighbours  had  helped  him  to  thrash  out 
so  much  straw.  Donald,  trembling,  confessed  the  truth  ; 
and  it  became  painfully  evident  to  the  tailor  and  his  wife 
that  the  child  was  none  of  theirs.  They  agreed  to  dislodge 
it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  chose  as  the  best  and  quickest 
way  of  doing  so,  to  put  it  into  a  creel  (open  basket),  and 
set  it  on  the  fire.  No  sooner  said  then  done  ;  but  no 
sooner  had  the  child  felt  the  fire,  than  starting  from  the 
creel,  it  vanished  up  the  chimney.  A  low  crying  noise  at 
thq.  door  attracted  their  attention  ;  they  opened,  and  a 
bonny  little  bairn  (which  the  mother  recognised  by  its 
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frock  to  be  her  own,  stood  shivering  outside.  It  was  wel- 
comed with  rapture  from  its  sojourn  among  u  the  little 
people,"  and  grew  up  to  be  a  douse  and  wise-like  la<L>  says 
my  informant 

3.  The  burn  of  Invernauld,  and  the  hill  of  Durchi,  on 
the  estate  of  Rosehall,  are  still  believed  to  be  haunted  by 
the  fairies,  who  once  chased  a  man  into  the  sea,  and  de- 
stroyed a  new  mill,  because  the  earth  for  the  embankment 
of  the  mill-dam  had  been  dug  from  the  side  of  their  hilL 
The  hill  of  Durchi  is  also  the  locality  assigned  lor  the 
following  tale : — 

4.  A  man,  whose  wife  had  just  been  delivered  of  her  first- 
born, set  off  with  a  friend  to  the  town  of  Lairg,  to  have 
the  child's  birth  entered  in  the  session-books,  and  to  buy  a 
cask  of  whisky  for  the  christening  f&te.  As  they  returned, 
weary  with  a  day's  walk  or  as  it  is  called  in  the  High- 
lands "travelling"  they  sat  down  to  rest  at  the  foot  of 
this  hill,  near  a  large  hole,  from  which  they  were,  ere  long, 
astonished  to  hear  a  sound  of  piping  and  dancing.  The 
father  fueling  very  curious,  entered  the  cavern,  went  a  few 
steps  in,  and  disappeared.  The  story  of  his  late  sounded 
less  improbable  then  than  it  would  now  ;  but  his  com- 
panion was  severely  animadverted  on  ;  and  when  a  week 
elapsed,  and  the  baptism  was  over,  and  still  no  signs  of  the 
lost  one's  return,  he  was  accused  of  having  murdered  his 
friend.  He  denied  it,  and  again  and  again  repeated  the 
tale  of  his  friend's  disappearance  down  the  cavern's  mouth. 
He  begged  a  year  and  a  day's  law  to  vindicate  himself,  if 
possible  ;  and  used  to  repair  at  dusk  to  the  fatal  spot,  and 
call  and  pray.  The  term  allowed  him  had  but  one  more 
day  to  run,  and  as  usual,  he  sat  in  the  gloaming  by  the 
cavern,  when,  what  seemed  his  friend's  ikadow,  passed 
within  it.  He  went  down,  heard  reel  tunes  and  pipes,  and 
suddenly  descried  the  missing  man  tripping  merrily  with 
the  fairies.     He  caught  him  by  the  sleeve,  stopped 
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and  pulled  him  out.  "  Bless  me  I  why  could  70a  not  let 
me  finish  my  reel,  Sandy  t"  u  Bleat  me  !"  rejoined  Sandy, 
"have  you  not  had  enough  of  reeling  this  last  twelve- 
month I"  "  Last  twelvemonth  t"  cried  the  other,  in  amaze- 
ment ;  nor  would  he  believe  the  truth  concerning  himself 
till  he  found  his  wife  sitting  by  the  door  with  a  yearling 
child  in  her  arms,  so  quickly  does  time  pass  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  "  good  ptopU? 

5.  Of  the  Drocht  na  Vougha  or  Fuoah — the  bridge  of 
the  fairies  or  kelpies,  now  called  the  Gissen  Briggs,  a  bar 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Dornoch  Frith.  It  is  said  that 
the  Voughas  being  tired  of  crossing  the  estuary  in  cockle 
shells,  resolved  to  build  a  bridge  across  its  mouth.  It 
was  a  work  of  great  magnificence,  the  piers  and  posts, 
and  all  the  piles  being  headed  and  mounted  with  pure 
gold.  Unfortunately,  a  passer  by  lifted  up  his  hands 
and  blessed  the  workmen  and  the  work  ;  the  former  var- 
nished ;  the  latter  sank  beneath  the  green  waves,  where 
the  sand  accumulating,  formed  the  dangerous  quicksands 
which  are  there  to  this  day. 

6.  The  Highlanders  distinguish  between  the  water  and 
land  or  dressed  fairies.  I  have  given  one  story  which 
shows  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  u  spirits  in  prison  ;"  it 
is  not  the  only  legend  of  the  kind.  In  a  Ross-shire  nar- 
rative, a  beautiful  green  lady  is  represented  as  appearing 
to  an  old  man  reading  the  Bible,  and  seeking  to  know, 
if  for  such  as  her,  Holy  Scripture  held  out  any  hope  of 
salvation.  The  old  man  spoke  kindly  to  her ;  but  said, 
that  in  these  pages  there  was  no  mention  of  salvation  for 
any  but  the  sinful  sons  of  Adam..  She  flung  her  arms 
over  her  head,  screamed,  and  plunged  into  the  sea.  They 
will  not  steal  a  baptized  child  ;  and  à  Bless  you  1"  said  to  an 
unbaptized  one,  is  a  charm  against  them.  A  woman  out 
shearing  had  laid  her  baby  down  under  a  hedge,  and  went 
back  from  time  to  time  to  look  at  it     She  was  going  once 
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to*  give  it  tack,  when  it  began  to  yell  and  cry  in  sach  a 
frightful  way  that  she  wan  quite  alarmed.  "  Lay  it  down 
and  leave  it,  at  you  value  your  child,"  said  a  man  reaping 
near  her  ;  half  an  hour  later  the  came  back,  and  finding 
the  child  apparently  in  itt  right  mind  again,  the  gave  it 
the  breast  The  man  smiled,  told  her  that  he  had  teen 
her  own  infant  carried  off  by  the  "  good  people,"  and  a  fairy 
changeling  left  in  itt  place.  When  the  "folk"  taw  that 
their  screaming  little  imp  waa  not  noticed,  and  got  nothing, 
they  thought  it  beat  to  take  it  hack  and  replace  the  little  boy. 
At  fairies  are  represented  at  haying  always  food,  and 
riches,  and  power,  and  merriment  at  command,  it  cannot 
be  temporal  advantages  that  they  seek  for  their  children, 
probably  tome  spiritual  ones  are  hoped  for  by  adoption  or 
marriage  with  human  beings,  at  in  the  romantic  legend  of 
Undine  ;  and  that  this  temptt  them  to  foist  their  evil  dis- 
posed little  ones  on  ua.  TTiey  never  maltreat  those  whom 
they  carry  away. 


BADENOCH. 

The  Badenoch  account  of  the  fairies  it  much  the  tame. 
I  have  received  eight  stories  from  a  Highland  minister,  who 
hat  been  kind  enough  to  interest  himself  in  the  matter,  at 
the  request  of  the  Countess  of  Seafield.  These  show,  that 
according  to  popular  Iwlief,  fairies  commonly  carried  off 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  teemed  to  die,  but  really 
lived  underground  In  short,  that  mortalt  were  separated 
from  fairies  by  a  very  narrow  line. 


1 .  A  man  sees  fairies  carding  and  spinning  in  a  shead- 
ing where  he  is  living  at  the  time.  Amongst  them  is  Mitt 
Emma  liacPheraon  of  Cluny,  who  hat  been  dead  about  one 
hundred  years. 

8.  4  woman  benighted,  gett  into  a  fairy  hill,  where 
▼OU  II*  F 
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she  promises  to  give  her  child,  on' condition  that  she  is  let 
out  She  gives  her  child  when  it  is  born,  and  ii  allowed 
to  visit  it u  till  each  time  as  the  child,  upon  one  occasion 
looked  at  her  sternly  in  the  face,  and  in  a  very  displeased 
mood  and  tone  upbraided  her  for  the  manner  in  which  she 
had  acted  in  giving  her  child  over  unto  those  amongst 
whom  it  was  now  doomed  to  dwell"  The  mother  scolded, 
found  herself  standing  on  the  hillock  outside,  and  never 
.got  in  again. 

3.  A  lad  recognises  his  mother,  who  had  been  carried 
off  by  fairies,  but  who  was  believed  to  be  dead.  She  was 
recovered  from  the  fairies  by  a  man  who  threw  his  bonnet 
to  a  passing  party,  and  demanded  an  exchange.  The  res- 
cuer gave  up  the  wife,  and  she  returned  home.  Of  this 
story  I  have  several  other  versions  in  Gaelic  and  in  Eng- 
lish, and  I  believe  it  is  in  print  somewhere. 

4.  An  old  woman  meets  her  deceased  landlord  and  land- 
lady, who  tell  her  that  the  fairies  have  just  carried  off  a 
young  man,  who  is  supposed  to  be  dead.  They  advise  her 
not  to  be  out  so  late. 

5.  The  young  Baron  of  Kincardine  is  entertained  by 
fairies,  who  steal  his  father's  snuff  for  him  when  he  asks 
for  a  pinch. 

6.  The  young  baron  meets  a  bogle  with  a  red  hand, 
tells,  *n«i  is  punished. 

7.  The  baron*s  dairymaid,  when  at  a  ahealing,  has  a 
visit  from  a  company  of  fairies,  who  dance  and  steal  milk. 

8.  *  A  man,  once  upon  a  time,  coming  up  from  Inver- 
ness late  at  night,  coming  through  a  solitary  port  called 
Sloekmuir,  was  met  by  crowds  of  people,  none  of  whom 
he  could  recognise,  nor  did  they  seem  to  take  any  notice 
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of  him.  Hiey  engaged  in  close  conversation,  talked  on 
subjects  not  a  word  of  which  he  could  pkk  up.  At  length 
aorosting  one  individual  of  them,  he  asked  who  they  were  f 
'  None  of  the  eeed  of  Abram  nor  of  Adam's  nee  ;  but  men 
of  that  party  who  lost  favour  at  the  Court  of  Grace.'  *  He 
was  advised  not  to  practice  late  at  night  travelling  in 
future. 

Thomas  Madtaudd,  gamekeeper  at  Dunrobin,  also  gives 
me  a  fairy  tale,  which  is  u  nets  ctmmonly  bditmd  in  Bo- 


9.  A  man  went  from  home,  leaving  his  wife  in  childbed. 
Her  temper  had  never  been  ruffled.  He  found  her  a 
wicked  scold.  Thinking  all  was  not  right,  he  piled  op  a 
great  fire,  and  threatened  to  throw  in  the  occupant  of  the 
bed,  unless  she  told  him  "  where  his  own  wife  had  been 
brought'*  She  told  him  that  his  wife  had  been  carried  to 
Cnoc  Fraing,  a  mountain  on  the  borders  of  Badenoch  and 
Strathdearn,  and  that  she  was  appointed  successor. 

The  man  went  to  Cnoc  Fraing;  He  was  suspected 
before  of  having  something  supernatural  about  him  ;  and 
he  soon  found  the  fairies,  who  told  him  his  wife  had  been 
taken  to  Shiathan  Mor,  a  neighbouring  mountain.  He 
went  there  and  was  sent  lo  Tom  naShirich,  near  Inverness. 
There  he  went,  and  at  the  "  Fairy  Knoll"  found  his  wife 
and  brought  her  back.  "  Tkt  pent*  wJU  rdaUd  this  *ory 
pntetuUd  U  kcm  asm  propU  who  knew  diaUmi  dacendanU 

e/  tki  WMRd*." 


Rosa 


The  Ross-shire  account  of  fairies  is  again  much  the 
The  people  say  very  little  about  them,  and  those 
who  have  been  kind  enough  to  note  stories  picked  up  amongst 
their  less  instructed  neighbours,  have  only  sent  fresh  evi» 
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deuce  tò  prove  that  the  fairy  creed  is  the  same*  there  as 
everywhere,  end  that  it  is  not  quite  extinct 

1.  Ihaveastory,gotthitraghthekmdnessof  Mr.Osgord 
^U-K  ^  Mackenzie,  in  which  a  Lowland  minister  apeak*  slightingly 
^  irmtA+JL  °f  th*  fairies,  M  He  was  riding  home  through  a.dark.glen, 
c**\*~.)0uii  and  through  an  oak  wood,  where  there  was  many  a  green 

tolman  (mound).  He  was  surrounded  by  a  squad  of  little 
men,  leaping  Wore  him  and  dancing  behind  him.  They 
took  him  off  the  horse  and  carried  him  up  through  the 
skies,  his  head  under  him  now,  and  his  feet  under  again, 
the  world  running  round  ;  and  at  last  they  dropped  him 
near  his  own  house.  (Jk.  fc^  M«~  h*>H  *****  ***«  *+***) 

2.  In  another  story,  a  lot  of  fairies  borrow  a  weaver's 
loom  at  night,  without  his  leave,  and  make  a  web  of  green 
cloth  from  stolen  wool 


! 


BEARNAIRIDH. 

There  was  in  Beàrnairidh  in  the  Harris,  a  man  coming 
past  a  knoll,  and  taking  the  road,  and  he  heard  churning 
in  the  hilL  Thirst  struck  him.  "  I  had  rather,"  said  he, 
that  my  thirst  was  on  the  herdswoman."  He  had  not 
gone  but  about  twenty  rods  away  when  a  woman  met  him,, 
and  she  had  a  fine  green  petticoat  on  tied  about  her  waist, 
and  she  had  a  vessel  of  warm  milk  between  her  two  hands. 
She  offered  him  a  draught,  and  he  would  not  take  it 

"  Thou  one  that  sought  my  draught,  and  took  not  my 
draught,  mayest  thou  not  be  long  alive." 

He  went  to  the  narrows,  and  he  took  a  boat  there 
over ;  and  coming  over  the  narrows  he  was  drowned. 

Bbm  aeon  am  Bearaalrldli  avnnt  na  b-Earadh,  fear  a'  Ufhinn 
■atchad  air  cnoe  a'  gabbail  an  rathaid  agnt  chnal  a  aunna  a'  cbnoc 
maiatrtadh.     Bhaafl  am  pethadb  e.     "  B* ******  Worn,*  art'  ataa. 
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M  go*  robh  mo  phathadh  air  a'  bhanaffhatg."  Cha  deech  a  aeh  mu 
ficbaad  elat  air  fmlbh,  aa  amir  a  choÌBnkh  boitaannaeb  a, 
ebta  briagb,  vain'  «rr*  air  a  ebeaagbal  mm  *miadboa,  agmi 
Malhaish  ale*  aedar  a  to  mime.  Tbairg  I  da  deooh,  t  ebe 
a  L  "  FWr  a  dh'  iarr  mo  dheosh,  'a  aaeh  do  ghabh  mo 
dlmoeKaamanWUlmiosUrabeb."  Ghabk  a  Vaaaaidh  a  oboalais, 
agmi  ghabh  a  bat*  a  fin  thalrla,  ■§  a' tighten  tbalria  air  a' ebaolaa 
atftftdbabbaibadb. 

From  Malcolm  MacLoan,  wbo  karat  it  from  bia  grandfather, 
High  MacLeaa. 

North  Uiet,  August  11, 1869. 

The  Argyleshire  stories,  which  I  can  well  remember  as 
a  child,  are  of  the  same  stamp.  The  fairies  lived  in  hills, 
they  came  out  now  and  then  and  carried  people  away ; 
and  they  spent  their  time  inside  their  dwellings  in  dancing 
to  the  pipes,  They  stole  milk,  and  they  were  overcome 
by  charms,  which  men  sold  to  those  who  believed  in  them. 
TTiey  could  not  withstand  a  rowan-tree  cross ;  nor  could 
they  follow  over  a  running  stream. 

There  is  a  small  waterfall  in  a  wood  which  I  know, 
where  it  used  to  be  said  that  the  fairies  might  be  seen  on 
moonlight  nights,  fishing  for  a  magic  chain  from  boats  of 
•edge  leaves.  They  used  to  drag  this  chain  through  the 
meadows  where  the  cattle  fed,  and  the  milk  came  all  to 
them,  till  a  lad,  by  the  advice  of  a  seer,  seised  one  end  of 
the  chain  and  ran  for  his  life,  with  the  miry  troop  in  pur- 
suit ;  he  leaped  the  lin  and  dropped  the  chain  ;  and  the 
lin  is  called  the  chain  lin  stilL 


MAN. 


The  Manks  fairy  creed  is  again  the  same.  Similar 
beings  are  supposed  to  exist,  and  are  known  by  the  name 
of  FimiSH,  which  a  Manksman  assured  me  was  a  genuine 
Manks  word.    If  so,  fairy  may  be  old  Celtic,  and  derived 
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from  the  same'  root  as  Peri,  instead  of  being  derived 
from  it 

The  fairies  w  the  Isle  of  Man  are  beUeved  to  be  spirits. 

They  are  not  supposed  to  throw  arrows  as  .they  are  said 
still  to  do  in  the  Highlands.  Jfone  of  the  old  peasants 
seemed  to  take  the  least  interest  in  M  elf  shots,"  the  flint 
arrows,  which  generally  lead  to  a  story  when  shown  else* 
where.  One  old  man  said,  "The  ferish  have  no  body,  no 
bones/*  and  scorned  the  arrow  heads.  It  is  stated  in 
Train's  history,  that  no  flint-arrow  heads  have  ever  been 
found  in  the  Isle  of  Man;  but  as  there  are  numerous  bar- 
rows, flint  weapons  may  yet  be  discovered  when  some  one 
looses  for  them. 

Still  these  Manks  fairies  are  much  the  same  as  their 
neighbours  on  the  main  land.  They  go  into  mills  at 
night  and  grind  stolen  corn;  they  steal  milk  from  the 
cattle;  they  live  in  green  mounds;  in  short,  tlioy  are  like 
little  mortals  invested  with  supernatural  power,  thus: 
There  was  a  man  who  lived  not  long  ago  near  Port  Erin, 
who  had  a  Lhiavnah  bhkb.  "He  was  like  other  people, 
but  he  had  a  fairy  sweetheart;  but  he  noticed  her,  and 
they  do  not  like  being  noticed,  the  fairies,  and  so  he  lost 
his  mind.  Well,  he  was  quite  quiet  like  other  people, 
but  at  night  he  slept  in  the  barn;  and  they  used  to  hear 
him  talking  to  his  sweetheart,  and  scolding  her  sometimes ; 
but  if  any  one  made  a  noise  he  would  be  quiet  at  once." 

Now,  the  truth  of  this  story  is  clear  enough;  the  man 
went  mad ;  but  his  madness  took  the  form  of  the  popular 
belief,  and  that  again  attributed  his  madness  to  the  fairy 
mistress.  I  am  convinced  that  this  was  believed  to  be  a 
case  of  genuine  fairy  intercourse;  and  it  shows  that  the 
fairy  creed  still  survives  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

The  same  is  true  of  Devonshire.    In  May  1860  I  was 
told  that  many  of  the  fanners  "  are  so  superstitious  as  to 
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believe  in  PmKnaf  they  are  "never  teen,  bat  they  are 
often  heard  laughing  at  people  in  the  dark,  and  they  lead . 
them  away."  My  informant  said  that  when  he  wat  young 
he  need  to  hear  so  many  stories  about  piakies  from  the  old 
women  about  the  fireside,  that  he  used  to  be  frightened  to 
go  out  at  night 

*  When  the  young  colts  are  out  running  wild,  their; 
manes  get  rough  and  hang  down  on  both  sides,  and  get 
tangled  with  the  wind  like;  not  like  manes  of  horses  that 
are  well  kept  (here  the  speaker  pointed  with  his  whip  at; 
the  sleek  pair  which  he  was  driving);  and  when  the  far- 
mers find  stirrups  like  in  the  hair  of  the  mane,  they  say 
the  piakies  has  been  a  ridin'  of  them." 

In  short,  this  notice  of  fairy  belief  might  be  extended 
to  fill  volumes ;  every  green  knoll,  every  well,  every  hill 
in  the  Highlands,  has  some  fairy  legend  attached  to  it  In 
the  west,  amongst  the  unlearned,  the  legends  are  firmly 
believed.  Peasants  never  talk  about  fairies,  for  they  live 
amongst  them  and  about  them.  In  the  east  the  belief  is 
less  strong,  or  the  believers  are  more  ashamed  of  their 
creed.  In  the  Lowlands,  and  even  in  England,  the  stories 
survive,  and  the  belief  exists,  though  men  have  less  time 
to  think  about  it  In  the  south  the  miry  creed  of  the 
peasants  has  been  altered,  but  it  stall  exists,  as  is  proved 
occasionally  in  courts  of  law.  There  is  a  ghost  which, 
walks  under  the  North  Bridge  in  Edinburgh ;  and  even  in 
the  cultivated  upper  strata  of  society  in  this  our  country, 
in  France,  and  elsewhere,  fairy  superstition  has  only  gone 
down  before  other  stronger  beliefs,  in  which  a  table  is 
made  the  sole  partition  between  this  world  and  the  next 
Whether  we  are  separated  from  the  other  world  by  a  deal 
board  or  a  green  mound,  does  not  seem  to  make  much 
difference  ;  and  yet  that  is  the  chief  difference  between 
the  vagrant  beliefs  of  the  learned  and  unlearned. 

An  old  highlander  declared  to  me  that  he  was  once  in 
a  boat  with  a  man  who  was  struck  by  a  fairy  arrow.     He 
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liad  the  arrow  for  a  long  time  ;  it  was  Blender  like  a  straw 
for  thickness.  He  himself  drew  it  out  of  the  temple  of 
the  other  man,  where  it  was  stock  in  the  akin  through  the 
bonnet  They  were  then  miles  from  shore,  fishing.  A 
man,  whom  the  fairies  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  about 
from  island  to  island,  told  him  that  he  had  himself  thrown 
the  dart  at  the  man  in  the  boat  by  desire  of  them;  « they 
made  him  do  it* 

•  My  informant  evidently  believed  he  was  speaking 
truth,  as  my  more  educated  friends  do  when  they  tell  me 
sgeulachd  about  Mr.  Hume. 

For  my  own  party  I  believe  all  my  friends ;  but  I 
cannot  believe  in  fairies,  or  that  my  forbears  have  become 
slaves  of  a  table  to  be  summoned  at  the  will  of  a  quack. 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  stock  of  old  credulity  smoulder- 
ing near  a  store  of  old  legends,  in  some  corner  of  every 
mind,  and  that  the  one  acts  on  the  other,  and  produces  a 
fresh  legend  and  a  new  belief  whenever  circumstances  are 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  such  weeds.  At  all  events,  I 
am  quite  sure  that  the  fairy  creed  of  the  peasantry,  as  I 
have  learned  it  from  them,  is  not  a  whit  more  unreason- 
able than  the  bodily  appearance  of  the  hand  of  Napoleon 
the  First  to  Napoleon  the  Third  in  1860,  as  it  is  described 
in  print;  and  the  grave  books  which  are  written  on 
"  Spiritual  Manifestations n  at  home  and  abroad.  What  is 
to  be  said  of  the  table  which  became  so  familiar  with  a 
young  lady,  that  it  followed  her  up  stairs  and  jumped  on 
to  the  sofa, 


THE  FINE. 

THE  Feen  were  once,  and  their  hunting  failed,  and 
they  did  not  know  what  they  should  da  They 
were  going  about  strands  and  shores  gathering  limpets, 
and  to  try  if  they  should  fall  in  with  a  pigeon  or  a 
plover.  They  were  holding  counsel  together  how  they 
should  go  to  get  game.  They  reached  a  hill,  and 
sleep  came  on  them.  What  should  Fionn  see  but  a 
dream.  That  it  was  at  yon  crag  of  rock  that  he  would 
be,  the  longest  night  that  came  or  will  come ;  that 
he  would  be  driren  backwards  till  he  should  set  his 
back  to  the  crag  of  rock.  He  gare  a  spring  out  of 
his  sleep.  He  struck  his  foot  on  Diarmid's  mouth, 
and  he  drove  out  three  of  his  teeth.  Diarmid  caught 
hold  of  the  foot  of  Fionn,  and  he  drore  an  ounce  of 
blood  from  every  nail  he  had.  "  Ud  I  what  didst  thou 
to  me  r— "  What  didst  thou  thyself  do  to  meT— "Be 
not  angry,  thou  son  of  my  sister.  When  I  tell  thee  the 
reason,  thou  wilt  not  take  it  ilL" — "  What  reason  V 
— M I  saw  a  dream  that  at  yonder  crag  I  would  pass  the 
hardest  night  I  ever  passed  ;  that  I  should  be  driven 
backwards  till  I  should  set  my  back  to  the  crag,  and 
there  was  no  getting  off  from  there."  M  What's  our  fear  I 
Who  should  frighten  us  I  Who  will  come  !"  "  I  fear, 
as  we  are  in  straits  just  now,  that  if  this  lasts  we  may 
become  useless."    They  went  and  they  cast  lots  who 
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•hould  go  and  who  should  stay.  The  Feinn  altogether 
wished  to  go.  Fionn  was  not  willing  to  go,  for  fear 
the  place  should  he  taken  out  before  they  should  com* 
(back).  "  I  will  not  go,"  said  Fionn.  "  Whether 
thou  goest  or  stayest,  we  will  go/'  said  they. 

Th»  rest  went,  but  Fionn  did  not  go.  They  stop- 
ped, on  the  night  when  they  went,  at  the  root  of  a 
tree ;  they  made  a  booth,  and  they  began  to  play  at 
cards.  Said  Fionn,-  when  the  rest  were  gone,  "  I  put 
him  from  amongst  heroes  and  warriors  any  man  that  will 
follow  me  out"  They  followed  after  Fionn.  They 
saw  a  light  before  them,  and  they  went  forward  where 
the  light  was.  Who  were  here  but  the  others  playing 
at  cards,  and  some  asleep ;  and  it  was  a  fine  frosty 
night  Fionn  hailed  them  so  stately  and  bravely. 
When  they  heard  the  speaking  of  Fionn,  those  who 
were  laid  down  tried  to  rise,  and  the  hair  was  stuck  to 
the  ground.  They  were  pleased  to  see  their  master. 
Pleasant  to  have  a  stray  hunting  night  They  went 
home.  Going  past  a  place  where  they  used  to  house, 
they  saw  a  Jiouae.  They  asked  what  house  was  that, 
^hey  told  them  there  was  the  house  of  a  hunter. 
They  reached  the  house,  and  there  was  but  a  woman 
within,  the  wife  of  the  fine  green  kirtle.  She  said  to 
them,  "  Fionn,  son  of  Cumal,  thou  art  welcome  here,* 
They  went  in.  There  were  seven  doors  to  the  house, 
Fionn  asked  his  gillies  to  sit  in  the  seven  doors.  They 
did  that  Fionn  and  his  company  sat  on  the  one  side 
of  the  house  to  breathe.  The  woman  went  out  When 
she  came  in,  she  said,  "  Fionn,  son  of  Cumal,  it  is  long 
since  I  was  wishing  thy  welfare,  but  its  little  I  can  do 
for  thee  to-night  The  son  of  the  king  of  the  people 
of  Danan  is  coming  here,  with  his  eight  hundred  full 
heroes,  this  night"  "Yonder  side  of  the  house  be 
theirs,  and  this  side  ours,  unless  there  come  men  of 
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Then  they  came,  and  they  eat  within.  "You 
will  not  let  a  man  on  our  side,"  said  Fionn,  "unless 
there  comes  one  that  belongs  to  our  own  company/' 
The  woman  came  in  again,  saying,  "The  middle  son  of 
the  king  of  the  people  of  Danan  is  coming,  and  his 
fire  hundred  brare  heroes  with  him."  They  came, 
and  more  of  them  staid  without  on  a  knolL  She 
came  in  again,  saying,  "  The  youngest  son  of  the  king 
of  the  people  of  Danan  is  coming,  and  his  fire  hundred 
swift  heroes  with  him."  She  came  in  again,  saying, 
"That  Gallaidh  was  coming,  and  fire  hundred  full 
heroes." — "This  side  of  the  house  be  ours,  and  that 
be  theirs,  unless  there  come  of  the  men  of  Eirinn." 
The  people  of  Danan  made  seren  ranks  of  themselves, 
and  the  fourth  part  of  them  could  not  cram  in,  They 
were  still  without  a  word.  There  came  a  gillie  home 
with  a  boar  that  had  found  death  from  leanness  and 
without  a  good  seeming,  and  he  throws  that  in  front 
of  Fionn  with  an  insult  One  of  Fionn's  gillies  caught 
hold  of  him,  and  he  tied  his  four  smalls,  and  threw 
him  below  the  board,  and  they  spat  on  him.  "  Loose 
me,  and  let  me  stand  up  ;  I  was  not  in  fault,  though 
it  was  I  that  did  it,  and  I  will  bring  thee  to  a  boar  as 
good  as  thou  ever  ate." — "  I  will  do  that*"  said  Fionn ; 
"but  though  thou  shouldst  travel  the  fire-fifths  of 
Eirinn,  unless  thou  comest  before  the  day  comes,  I  will 
catch  thee."  They  loosed  him ;  he  went  away,  and 
gillies  with  him.  They  were  not  long  when  they  got 
a  good  boar.  They  came  with  it,  and  they  cooked  it, 
and  they  were  eating  it  "A  bad  provider  of  flesh 
art  thou,"  said  Gallaidh  to  Fionn.  "Thou  ahalt  not 
have  that  any  longer  to  say ;"  and  the  jaw-bone  was  in 
his  hand.  He  raised  the  bone,  and  he  killed  seven 
men  from  every  row  of  the  people  of  Danan,  and  this 
made  them  atop.    Thwi  a  g*Hfr  came  homfw  and  the 
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black  dog  of  the  people  of  Danan  with  him,  seeking  A 
battle  of  dogs.  Every  one  of  them  had  a  pack  of  dogs, 
and  a  dozen  in  every  pack.  The  first  one  of  them 
went  and  slipped  the  first  dozen.  The  black  dog  killed 
the  dosen ;  he  killed  them  by  the  way  of  dosen  and 
dozen,  till  there  was  left  but  Bran  in  loneliness. 
Said  Fionn  to  Conan,  "Let  slip  Bran,  and,  unl 
Bran  makes  it  out>  we  are  done."  He  loosed 
The  two  dogs  began  at  each  other.  It  was  not  long 
till  Bran  began  to  take  driving ;  they  took  fear  when 
they  saw  that ;  but  what  was  on  Bran  but  a  venomous 
daw.  There  was  a  golden  shoo  on  the  claw  of  Venom, 
and  they  had  not  taken  off  the  shoe.  Bran  was  look- 
ing at  Conan,  and  now  Conan  took  off  the  shoe  ;  and 
now  he  went  to  meet  the  black  dog  again ;  and  at  the 
ihird  "  epoch"  he  struck  on  him  ;  he  took  his  throat 
out  Then  he  took  the  heart  and  the  liver  out  of  his 
chest  The  dog  took  out  ,to  the  knoll ;  he  knew  that 
foes  were  there.  He  began  at  them.  A  message  came 
in  to  Fionn  that  the  dog  was  doing  much  harm  to  the 
people  without  "  Come,*  said  Fionn  to  one  of  the 
gillies,  "and  check  the  dog.9*  The  gillie  went  out> 
and  (was)  together  with  the  dog ;  a  message  came  in 
that  the  gillie  was  working  worse  than  the  dog.  From 
man  to  man  they  went  out  till  Fionn  was  left  within 
alone.  The  Feen  killed  the  people  of  Danan  alto- 
gether. The  lads  of  the  Feen  went  out  altogether,  and 
they  did  not  remember  that  they  had  left  Fionn 
within.  'When  the  children  of  the  king  saw  that  the 
rest  were  gone,  they  said  that  they  would  get  the  head 
of  Fionn  and  his  heart  They  began  at  him,  and  they 
drove  him  backwards  till  he  reached  a  crag  of  roclc 
At  the  end  of  the  house  he  set  his  back  to  it,  and  he 
was  keeping  them  off  Now  he  remembered  the  dream. 
He  was  tightly  tried.     Fionn  had  the  "  Ord  Fianna," 
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and  when  he  was  in  extremity  it  would  sound  of  itself 
and  it  would  be  heard  in  the  fire-fifths  of  Eirinn.  The 
gillies  heard  it ;  they  gathered  and  returned.  He  was 
•lire,  and  he  waa  no  more.  They  raised  him  on  the 
points  of  their  spears  :  he  got  better.  They  killed  the 
eons  of  the  king,  and  all  that  were  alire  of  the  people, 
and  they  got  the  chase  m  it  erer  was. 


NA  FR1HNK. 

Bha  *b  Fhtaa  nab  agas  cbeneadh  aa  t-adlg  om,  't  charobh  ies 
dddbJaaadhaad.  Bha  tod  a' falbh  foadh  trigbaaa  dadacfaacndim- 
aaehadh  bhaireeach,  'a  fcach  aa  ainsaadh  caiman  aa  fcadig  orra/ 
Bha  tod  a*  gabbail  eomhairla  coublaairaon  gam  fidhhadh  todairaoa 
aa%fhaoiaiaa.   Raiaig  tad  cnoe  'a  thalnig  eadal  orra,   Ddcfaanaafe 
floaa  acb  braadar,  gar  h*  ann  aJg  a*  charragh  caraig'  ad  ahka  a 
bfcJodh  a  'a  okthcha  a  b'  fhaida  Ma  a  tbif  aa  Ihhiaig .     Gam 
biodb  a  *ga  oaudn  air  aia  faa  aa  cairaadh  a  'darioai  ria  a*  charragh- 
chraiga.    Thug  a  laam  aa  a  cbadal,  *t  baoaU  a  chat  air  btal  Dniana- 
aJd,  'a  chair  a  tri  aadaa  aa.    Rag  Diamaid  air  cat  FWna  "■  chair  a 
aaaaa  fala  bhar  b*  afla  Ha*  a  bh'  alga.    «  Ud  drf  riaa  tba  onaf M 
•  Da  riaa  tba  fhia  ormta?"    *  Ma  gabh  thaaa  artathlarhd  a  nahie 
a»  phaatbar ;  aar  a  dh'  iaaaeaa  ad  dais  aa  raaaaa  cha  gabh  tba  ga 
daa'a."    M  Da  a  raaaaa?"     «•  Cbaaaa  ad  braadar  gar  b-aaa  8%  a* 
charragh  aia  afafaa  a  chnhiaa  aaachad  aa  oidhcha  ba  doirbht  chair 
ad  riabh;  gan  bithinn  afar  at'  loaaaia  air  at'  aia  gaa  aa  cairina 
a»  dhrioca  ria  a'  charragh,  '•  caa  robh  do)  aa  an  aia."    •  Da  'a  aagal 
daiaar    Co  chairaadh  aagal  otraa?    Co  tbigT"    Araa  Diarmaid, 
"  Tba  aagal  ona,  a*a  tinn  afar  aaacothroat  aa  draad,  an  laaaaa  ao  gam; 
fagar  gaa  fhcam  dan."    Araa  Floaa,  Dh'  fhalbh  and  *•  thflg  and 
ctoiaacodJi*nidbhadh,acodh*fbaaadh.    Bha  *u  Fhdina  ail*  airaoa 
Mbb.    (^  robh  Floaa  dtòaach  folba,  aagal  gaa  d' thagt' aaMch  aa 
t-hita  ma  'a  d*  u.lgaadb  tod.  "Cha  a  fholbh  mi,"  araa  Fiona.  "Coca 
dh'  fheibhaa  aa  dh'  fhanaa  tba  falbhahfb  aiaaa,"  araa  laaaaa.    Dh' 
fholbh  each,  ach  cha  d*  fholbh  Fiona.   8Ud  tod,  an  oidhcha  da  a  dh' 
fholbh  tod,  aig  bona  craoibht,    Riaa  and  bath  agas  thalrich  and  atr' 
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leaudrt  chairtean.  Una  Flonn  nor  dh*  fholbh  each,  "Tha  ad  'gn 
char  a  cold  laoleh  a*  gaiagioh  dnine  aam  bith  a  lcanaa  a  math  mi. 
Dh*  fholbh  and  at  deign  Fhinn.  Chonnaie  cod  eoload  rompa.  Ghabh 
tod  air  an  aghaidh  far  an  robh  *n  eoload.  Co  bba  *h  ao  ach  each  a* 
ctnlchd  air  chairtean,  *■  blaighnan  cadel/a  oidhcha  bhrUghrcothaldh 
aim.  Choir  Fiona  feilt  orra  go  flathaJ),  nalaidh.  Nor  a  chnal  and 
bmidhinn  Fhinn  thng  an  fhcerihain  a  bha  na'n  laidha  lama  air  tfbidh, 
fa  bha  *n  groag  air  leaatall  ria  a*  ghronnd.  Bha  tod  teUkht*  am 
malghilir  fbeidnn.  Taltnaach  ebrr  oidhcha  eailg  fhaotaian,  chaidh 
•tad  than  a'  bhaile.  'Dol  atacbad  air  aite  V  abhaiet  daibh  a  bhi 
tighlch  chnnnmk  end  Ugh,  dh'  fheoraich  eod  'a,  De*  'n  Ugh  a  bha  'n 
alnd.  Thoirt  eod  rin  gun  robh  tigh  atalgair.  Relnig  end  an  Ugh,  *a 
eha  robh  aUgh  ach  boireannach.  Bean  a  chòta  chaoil  oaine.  Ura*  I 
riovMFhinnHhicConihan'MdoblicaUiaanao."  Chaidh  eod  a  atigh. 
Bba  aaachd  doraan  air  an  Ugh.  Dh'  iarr  Flonn  air  a  ghillean  anidhe 
ann  an  aeaehd  doraan  an  tigha.  Rinn  eod  ain.  Shoidh  Flonn  'aa 
ehoideachd  aan  darna  taobh  de  n  Ugh  a  llgeil  an  analach.  Chaidh  a* 
bbaan  a  mach.  Nor  a  thainig  I  aUgh  Uiulrt  i, M  Fhinn  HhleComhail 
•a  fliad'  o'n  a  bha  mi  'g  aluchadh  le  aleinte  dhult,ach  'a  beag  ia  orra 
ml  dheanadh  riut  a  nochd ;  Uia  mac  righ  aloagh  de  Danainn  a'  tigh- 
Inn  an  aa  a  nochd  agoa  ochd  ciad  lan^baiageach  aige,"  •  An  taobh 
od  de  'n  Ugh  acaaan,  'aan  taobh  ao  agalnae,  mar  an  d'  thig  e  dh' 
fhoaralbh  Eirlnn."  Thalnigeod  an  ain'aahnidheod  aatigh.  «Cha 
lig  aibh  doin'  air  ar  taobone,"  oraa  Fiona.  M  Mar  an  d'  thig  dome 
*bhoineea  d'ar  cnidaachd  fhin.  Thainig  a'  bhean  a  atigh  a  rithlad 
ag  radh.  MTha  mac  miadhonach  righ Sloagh  de  Dana  'tigbinn  agoa 
eblgdad  tieonghaiageach  aige."  Thainig  end  'a  dh'  fhan  còrr  dhio 
mach  air  cnoc  Thainig  i  aUgh  a  rithiad  ag  radh.  "Thamaciaòige 
righ  81oagh  de  Dana  Ughinn  agoa  còlg  ciad  lugh-ghalageach  leia." 
Thainig  i  atigh  a  ria  ag  radh  gun  robh  Qallaidh  a'  Ughinn  agoa  coig 
dad  Ian  ghalsgeach  leia.  M  An  taobh  ao  'n  Ugh  againne,  '•  an  taobh 
am  acaaan,  mar  an  d'  thig  e  dh'  fhearalbh  Eirinn."  Area  Fionn, 
Binn  an  Sloagh  de  Dana  etachd  atreathan  dhin  fhln,  'a  cha  do  theachd 
an  ceathramh  cold  a  atigh  dhio.  Bba  eod  na  *n  temh  gon  amid. 
Thainig gilUdaehaidh  le  tore  a  fhoair  baa  leia  a'  chaoile,  gon  agath 
math,  'a  Ulgear  aiod  air  bialthaobh  Fhinn letamailL  Bog  b-aon  de 
ghillean  Fhinn  air  agoa  cbeanghefl  a  cheithir  chaoil;  thilg  e  » *n 
bhord  e  'a  bha  eod  a  caitheadh  amogaldean  air.  M  Foaagail  mla' 
agoa  lig  *nam  aheaaamh  mi,  cha  mhi  bu  choireach  gad  ia  ml  rinn  e, 
agoa  bheir  mi  go  tore  Urn  cho  math  'a  a  dh*  ith  tho  lUbh."  M  Ml  miae 
ain,"  area  Flonn, M  ach  gad  a  ahihbhla  to  còlg  chòigeabh  na  h-Eireann, 
an  d'  thig  tho  man  d'  thig  an  lathe,  beiridh  mla'  ort,"     Dh' 
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ilaamnil  end  a.  Db' flialbh  e 't  gaieaa  loia.  Cha  b'  fhada  bha  tod 
awafhnaireaddeaghtbore.  Tbainig  end  Iota,  't  bhraieh  tod  t,  % 
bk*  ead  'ga  itheadh.  w8doBAtmbtotaiàMfeòl*UiavN«MGallAldb 
ri  Fiona.  MCh*  bhi  aio  agsdttiu't  fluid*  r'*rfcdh/*  ana  Fiona  agaa 
eaaia^a'chleboMniaigo'nabdaih.  Chaithe  'ncnaimh,  agat  mbarbb 
•  tteebd  daoia'  at  gaeh  ttreath  do  a  t-Slaag b  do  Dana,  agat  ahafe  to 
end'aanttad.  Tbainig  gllle  an  tin  dechaidh,  't  eb  dagb  81aag b  do 
Denaleit'afelarraldheomhrageboo.  Bha  lodbilna  ebon  tig  a*  h-nfle 
fear  dintaa,  at  dataa  anas  a*  b-atto  fedhalaa,  agaadh'  fbalbb  a'  eblad 
fboar  din  agat  db'  fhnatgatt  0  eblad  daaan.  Mbarbb  an  eb  dagb  an 
damn.  Mbarbb  0  oad  a  Aon  doom  a't  damn,  gnt  aaeb  d'  fhagadh 
aeb  Bran  *na  ònraehd.  Una  Fiona  ri  Conan,  *  Lig  fnaegladh  do 
Bhran,  agna  mar  dlan  Bran  dotb  0  tba  aln  detb.  Db'  fbnaiagaO  0  0. 
Itomieh  an  da  abb  air  a  chelle.  Cba  b*  Hiada  got  an  do  tbbiakb 
Bran  air  gabbafl  tomtnafth.  Obabb  oad  oagat  avr  a  ebaaaak  oad 
aln ;  aeb  do*  baa  air  Bran  acb  emdba  nimbe.  Bba  brbg  òir  air  a' 
ebradba  nimbe,  't  eba  d*  tbng  end  dotb  a'  bbrog.  Bba  Bran  ag  amb- 
arc  air  Conan ;  *■  tbng  Conan  detb  a*  nil  a*  bbrog.  Cboidb  0  nio  an 
dail  a'eboia  dnlgh  a  rtt,  't  afar  an  treat  tpoeb  a  bhaail  ealr,  tbng  e  *a 
ogoraan  at,  Tbag  e  'a  am  an  cridbe  't  an  grnaa  a  macb  at  an  nebd 
alga.  Obabb  an  cb  macb  than  a*  ebnek;  db*  aitbnich  gnr  h-e  nalmhòV 
oaa  a  bh'  ana ;  tbòiakb  e  orra.  Tbainig  bratb  a  ttigh  go  Fiona,  goa 
robb  'a  eb  ditaadb  mbcaa  cron  afar  an  t-alnagh  a  maigh.  "ThaUa," 
Fiona,  ri  mar  do  aa  gUleen,  "agat  eaitg  an  eh."  Cboidb  aa  gille 
oombla  rit  a'  ebb.  Tbainig  bratb  a  ttigh  gon  robb  an  giUo  'g 
ebelrnaba  maJoteaa'ach*  O  fboar  go  fear  ebaidb  oad  a  maeb  got 
an  4*  fhagadh  Fiona  a  ttigh  vaa  baraebd.  Mbarbb  an  Fbma  aa 
flhmgh  do  Daaama  alio.  Db'  fbalbb  gOltaa  aa  Fmae  maeb  aOo,  *t 
aba  do  ehaJmhakh  oad  gna  d'  fbag  oad  Floan  a  ttigh.  Nnr  a 
obaaaaie  daaa  an  rigb  goa  0?  fbalbb  each  air  fad  thabt  oad  gam 
mightadh  oad  eoaaa  Fblaa  'ta  ehridba.  Tbbltieb  oad  air,  agat  db* 
lomtla  oad  afar  alt  0  'got  an  d'  ramig  0  earragb  eroigt  tig  etaaaa  aa 
ttgha.  Chair  e  dhrioai  rit, '•  bba o'gaaeamaO  data.  Cbababaiabo 
•a  at  air  a*  bbraadar.  Bha  0  afar  fboaebaiaa  go  tenann.  Bha  tig 
Fiona  an  t-brd  Flaaaa,  *t  nnr  a  bbiodb  0  'aa  eight  ahtlantadb 
0  Wt  fhle,  agaa  eblaiat'  tana  aa  ebig  ebòigoabh  aa  a-Ebaaaa  c 
Cbnal  aagilltoAo;ebrnmnkh oad 'tthfll  and.  Bba 0 bob, 'tehe  robb 
tafllidb  air.  Thog  oad  0  air  bbarraibb  aaa  tleagh.  Cboidh  0  'aa  a* 
fbaarr.  Mbarbb  oad  mie  aa  rigb  ^  aa  bba  bob  d*  aa  alaagb,  Fkaair 
oad  an  t  oollg  mar  a  bba  I  riabb. 

Tbia  ttorj  it  oaa  of  the  kiad  aaaallj  oaflad  Bnanàoua  va 
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FknOt-tlut  la,  the  tradition,  conversation,  or  tale  or  old  etoriee, 
or  ancient  history,  *  history  or  biography  (Maddpine)  of  the 
people,  beat  known  to  Engliah  readera  aa  the  Fingaliana.  Tbeae 
are  ceiled  by  a  collective  name,  and  are  spoken  of  aa  ike  Feen  or 
Fain.  They  are  generally  repreaented  aa  hunters  and  warriora 
In  Eirinn,  bvt  their  country  is  the  Feen.  Bran's  battle  and  bis 
venomoue  claw  in  a  golden  shoe,  ia  more  like  tbe  fight  of  a  tiger 
or  cheetah  than  an  Irish  deer-hound. 

The  people  of  Danan  are  called  Tnatha  de  danan,  in  manu- 
acripta  and  booke,and  are  supposed  to  be  Scandinavians.  The  name 
Jby  a  alight  change  in  pronunciation,  might  mean,  the  daring 
Northerns,  the  tenants  of  Danan,  or  the  people  of  Danan,  aa  here. 
FSonn,  in  various  inflectiona,  ia  pronounced  Feenn,  Een,  Eenn. 
Onn  Flimva  would  aeem  to  mean  hammer  of  the  Feean ;  if  eo, 
Fin  may  have  acquired  some  of  hia  gear  of  Thor,  or  he  may  be 
the  same  personage.  The  "  ord  Fiannar"  ia  generally  soppoeed 
(o  be  a  whistle,  which  aounded  of  itself,  and  waa  heard  over  the 
five-fifths  of  Erin. 

This  tale,  and  No.  24,  25,  26,  27,  and  the  two  which 
follow,  were  told  to  Hector  MacLean  "by  four  individuate, 
Alexander  MacDobald,  tenant,  Barra,  Bailsbbujboh,  who 
heard  them  from  hia  grandmother,  Mary  Gillies,  about  forty  yeara 
ago,  when  aha  waa  more  than  eighty ;  Null  MacLbib,  tenant, 
ditto,  who  learnt  them  from  Donald  MacNeill,  who  died  about 
five  yeara  ago,  about  eighty  yeara  of  age ;  Joan  Cambbob,  ditto, 
who  heard  them  from  many,  but  cannot  name  any  in  particular. 
They  state  that  these  tales  were  very  common  in  their  younger 
days.  They  are  pretty  common  still.  They  can  tell  nothing  re- 
apecting  the  tales  beyond  the  persons  from  whom  they  learnt 
them;  of  those  from  whom  they  learnt  them  they  know  no- 
thing." 

There  are  numerous  prose  tales  of  the  Fingaliana  in  Gaelic 
manuscripts,  now  in  the  Advocates'  Library  in  Edinburgh  (ac- 
cording to  an  abstract  lent  by  W.  F.  Skene,  Esq.)  One  is  pro* 
bably  the  aame  aa  this  tale;  it  ia  No.  4  of  the  manuscript 
numbered  4,  called  Tub  Boqtu  of  Eochaidh  Dbabq  — a  tale  of 
Fingal  decoyed  into  a  tent,  and  bia  combats  with  monsters, 
giants,  armies,  etc. 

Of  thie  manuscript  the  author  of  the  abstract,  Ewen  Mac- 
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Lachlan,  says  (1812) :— "  This  volume  is  evidently  a  transcript, 
perhaps  Dot  older  than  half  a  century.  The  language  bespeak* 
high  antiquity." 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  words,  the  language  in  this 
Barra  tale  it  the  ordinary  language  of  the  people  of  the  island. 
It  seems,  then,  that  thit  it  a  remnant  of  an  old  tale,  rapidly  fading 
from  memory  and  mixing  with  the  manneri  of  the  day,  hat  similar 
to  tales  in  man  a  scripts  shout  one  hundred  years  old,  and  to  tales 
now  told  in  Ireland.    8ee  Poems  of  Ossin,  Bard  of  Erin,  1867. 
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THE  TWO  SHEPHEED& 

nn  HERE  were  out  between  Lochaber  and  Baideanach 
•*-  two  shepherds  who  were  neighbours  to  each  other, 
and  the  one  would  often  be  going  to  aee  the  other. 
One  was  on  the  east  side  of  a  river,  and  another  on  the 
west  The  one  who  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
came  to  the  house  of  the  one  who  was  on  the  east  of 
it  on  an  evening  visit  Ho  staid  till  it  was  pretty 
late,  and  then  he  wished  to  go  home.  "  It  is  time  to 
go  home,"  said  he.  "  It  is  not  that  which  thou  shalt 
do,  but  thou  shalt  stay  to-night,"  said  the  other, 
"  since  it  is  so  long  in  the  night"  "  I  will  not  stay 
at  all  events ;  if  I  were  over  the  river  I  don't  can) 
more."  The  houseman  had  a  pretty  strong  son,  and 
he  said,  "  I  will  go  with  thee,  and  I  will  set  thee  over 
the  river,  but  thou  liadst  better  stay." — "  I  will  not 
stay  at  all  events." — "  If  thou  wilt  not  stay  I  will  go 
with  thee."  The  son  of  the  houseman  called  a  dog 
which  he  had  herding.  The  dog  went  with  him. 
When  he  set  the  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
the  man  said  to  him,  "  Be  returning  now,  I  am  far  in 
thy  debt"  The  strong  lad  returned,  and  the  dog  with 
him.  When  he  reached  the  river  as  he  was  returning 
back  home,  he  was  thinking  whether  he  should  take 
the  stepping-stones,  or  put  off  his  foot-clothes  and 
take  below.     He  put  off  his  foot-clothes  for  fear  of 
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taking  the  stepping-stones,  and  when  he  was  over 
there  in  the  river,  the  dog  that  was  with  him  leaped 
at  the  back  of  his  head.  He  threw  her  off  him ;  she 
leaped  again ;  he  did  the  same  thing.  When  he  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  he  put  his  hand  on  his 
head,  and  there  was  not  a  bit  of  the  bonnet  on  it  He 
was  saying,  whether  should  he  return  to  seek  the 
bonnet,  or  should  he  go  home  without  ii  "  Its  dis- 
gusting for  me  to  return  home  without  my  bonnet ;  I 
will  return  over  yet  to  the  place  where  I  put  my  foot- 
clothes  off  me;  I  doubt  it  is  there  that  I  left  ii"  80 
he  returned  to  the  other  side  of  the  river.  He  saw  a 
right  big  man  seated  where  he  had  been,  and  his  own 
bonnet  in  his  hand.  He  caught  hold  of  the  bonnet, 
and  he  took  it  from  him.  "  What  business  hast  thou 
there  with  that! — It  is  mine,  and  thou  hadst  no 
business  to  take  it  from  me,  though  thou  hast  got  it.** 
Over  the  river  then  they  went,  without  a  word  for 
each  other,  fiercely,  hatingly.  When  they  went  over, 
then,  on  the  river,  the  big  man  put  his  hand  under  the 
arm  of  the  shepherd,  and  he  began  to  drag  the  lad 
down  to  a  loch  that  was  there,  against  his  will  and 
against  his  strength.  They  stood  front  to  front, 
bravely,  firmly  on  either  aide.  In  spite  of  the  strength 
of  the  shepherd's  son,  the  big  man  was  about  to  con- 
quer. It  was  so  that  the  shepherd's  son  thought  of 
putting  his  hand  about  an  oak  tree  that  was  in  the 
place.  The  big  man  was  striving  to  take  him  with 
him,  and  the  tree  was  bending  and  twisting.  At  last 
the  tree  was  loosening  in  the  earth.  8he  loosened  all 
but  one  of  her  roots.  At  the  time  when  the  last  root 
of  the  tree  slipped,  the  cocks  that  were  about  the  wood 
crowed.  The  shepherd's  son  understood  when  he 
heard  the  cocks  crowing  that  it  was  on  the  short  side 
of  day.     When  they  heard  between  them  the  cocks 
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crowing,  the  big  man  said,  "  Thou  has  stood  well,  and 
thon  hadst  need,  or  thy  bonnet  had  been  dear  for  thee." 
The  big  man  left  him,  and  they  never  more  noticed  a 
a  thing  near  the  river. 


ak;da  chiobair. 

Bba,  mach  eadar  Lochaber  ague  BeJdeanach,  da  chlobair  a  bha  'nan 
nàbaidbeanaigachèìle,  'a  bhlodh  andaraa  fear,gn  bichcanta,doladh* 
ambare  an  fhir  efle.  Bba  fear  air  taobb  na  h-aird  an  iar  de  *n  abb- 
ainn, 'i  fear  eile  air  taobb  na  h-aird  an  car.  Tbàinig  am  fear  a  bb' 
air  taobb  na  b-aird  an  iar  de  'n  abbainn  'kmnanidh  tigh  an  fhir  a  bb' 
air  taobb  na  b-aird  an  ear  di,  air  cheUidh.  "  Ph'  fbin  e  got  an  robb 
e  go  math  amnoch,  't  bba  e  'n  tin  debnacb  air  dol  dachaidh.  "  Tha  *n 
t-am  dol  dachaidb,'*  nrs*  etin.  *  Cha  'ne  tin  a  ni  tha  ach  fanaidli  tu 
nochd,"  nra'  am  fear  eile, M  on  a  tha  e  cho  fade  'a  an  oidhche,"  M  Cha 
'n  flian  mi  codhio  na;  'm  bithinn  thar  na  h-abbann  tha  mi  coma  tuill- 
idh."  BbamacgoroathlàidiraJgfearantighe*athairte.  "Thèid 
miae  leat  'a  cuiridh  mi  thar  na  h-aibhne  tha ;  ach  'a  fheerra  duit  fant- 
afl."  «  Cha  *n  fhan  ml  codhiu."  «  Mar  am  fan  falbhaidh  miae  leaL" 
Dh'  eubh  mac  fir  an  tighe  air  galla  'bh*  aig*  a*  dobaireachd.  Ph* 
fhalbh  a'  ghalla  leia.  Mar  a  chair  e  null  an  duin'  air  an  taobb  die 
de  *n  abbainn  tlmirt  an  duine  ria.  M  Bi  UUeadh  a  nit  tha  mi  fad  ami 
a*d*  chomain."  Thill  an  gille  làidir  ague  a'  ghalU  combla  rU.  Mar 
a  rainig  e  'n  abbainn,  agot  e  tUleadh  air  ait  dachaidb,  bha  e  amaoint- 
eochadh  coca  a  ghabliadh  e  na  atnteagan,  na  chulreadh  e  dlteth  a 
chaitbheart  agnt  a  ghabliadh  e  go  h-taeal.  Chair  e  dheth  a  chaitbh- 
eart  eagtl  na  atateagan  a  ghabhail,  *«  nor  a  bha  a  null  annt  an  abb- 
ainn,  leum  a*  ghalla  bba  leia  ann  an  chl  a  chinn.  Thilg  e  deth  i. 
Leum  1  ritbiad.  Rinn  e  *n  ni  cianda.  Mar  bha  e  *n  taobb  tball  de  'n 
abbainn,  chair  e  lamb  air  a  cbeann,  'a  cha  robb  apldcag  de  'n  bboinneid 
air.  Bba  e  'a  an  ag  a  gradb  coca  thilloadh  e  dh*  iarraidh  na  boinneid, 
na  racbadh  e  dhachaidh  aa  a  b*  ioghnaia.  u  '8  ceacharra  domh  fhm 
gun  till  mi  dtfchaidh  gun  mo  bboinneid ;  tillidb  mi  nail  fhatbaad  got 
an  aitc  an  do  chair  mi  dhiom  mo  chaitbheart ;  'a  ann  ann  a  tha  amh- 
aroa  ajram  a  dh'  fhag  ml  i."  Thill  e  'n  to  go  taobb  thaull  na  b-aibhne. 
Chunnaic  e  fear  ro  mhbr  *na  ahnidhe  far  an  robb  e,  *aa  bboinneid  fhlii 
'nalaimh.  Rug  e  air  a' bboinneid 'a  thug  euaidh'i.  "Dtfdoghnotbecti 
aa  riten  ain  ?"     •*  Mo  chuul  fhta  a  th'  ann,  'a  nach  robb  gnothach 
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agadaa  toirt  nam,  pud  a  tha  i  agad."  Null,  an  tin,  thar  an  abfaaion 
dh'  fhalbh  and,  '•  gun  feral  aca  r'a  chelle,  go  fluchacb  faachach.  Nnr 
a  chaklh  end  a  nail,  an  tin,  air  an  abhainn  choir  am  fear  mòr  a  lamh 
fo  achlaia  a*  ehlobeir,  '•  thbiaich  a  air  a'  ghllle  a  tharuinn  a  aloe  gn  loch 
a  bha  *n  ein,  an  aghaidh  a  tboil  'a  an  aghaidh  a  neart.  Shea*  cud 
aghaidh  ri  aghaidh,  go  treun  calm'  air  gach  taobh.  A  dh'  aindcoia 
cho  laidir  'a  a  bha  mac  a'  chtabair  bha  'm  fear  mòr  a'  brath  buadhach- 
adh.  '8a  amaointich  mac  a'  chVobair  a  nia  a  lamb  a  char  timchioil  air 
craobh  dharakh  a  bha  'aan  kite,  Bha  *m  fear  mor  a*  atrith  ra  thoirt 
leia,'aMmchraobha*lubadhWfaagad^  Fo  dhaireedh  bha  cbraoba 
a*  fuaagladh  aa  an  talamh.  Dh'  fhuaagail  i  ach  aon  flireumhach  di. 
*Saa  am  an  d*  fhuaagail  an  fhraomhach  ma  dhairaadh  da  *n  chraoibh, 
ghairm  na  eoilich  a  bha  faadh  na  ooilia.  Thuig  mac  a'  chtabair, 
nor  a  chnal  a  na  eoilich  a*  gairm,  gon  robh  a  air  an  taobh  ghoirid 
da  *n  latha.  Hur  a  choal  end  eatorra  na  eoilich  a'  gairm  thoirt  am 
fear  mor,  M'8  math  a  aheaa  Uiu,  '•  bha  fenm  agad  air,  aimto  bhiodhdo 
bfcomneJd  daor  dalf  Dbaalaich  am  fear  mor  rle,  'a  elm  d'fhalrich 
and  agaih  riabh  tulllidh  a  choir  na  b-albhne. 

There  ie  a  bogle  etory  in  W.  Grant  8tewart'a  Highland 
Superatitiona  (pnbliahed  1823  and  1861),  in  which  a  man  ie 
dragged  towarda  a  river  by  a  anpernatnral  being,  whom  ha 
killa  with  hia  dirk. 

2.  I  hare  another  etory  like  thia,  which  waa  aent  to  me  by  a 
young  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  Oaaianio  8ociety  of  Glaegow. 
It  haa  aome  likeneaa  to  No.  28,  The  Smith,  and  ia  a  good  illue- 
tration  of  thia  part  of  popular  mythology.  When  the  people  of 
Kintyre,  Moumt  Cuba*  tibbadii  were  coming  home  from  the 
northern  airt  from  fighting  againat  Prinoe  Chaiiee,  under  their 
chieftain,  the  man  of  8kipniah  ;  they  were  going  together,  each 
band  that  waa  neareat  aa  neighbours.  8o  one  Httle  oompaay 
ataid  behind  the  great  band,  in  Cbab  too*  oilp,  Lochgilphead. 
The  one  who  waa  hindmoet  of  this  oompaay,  who  waa  called  by 
the  nickname  of  1am  Dunn  Mob,  Big  Black  John,  heard  an  un- 
earthly notee,  when  he  waa  come  in  front  of  a  fall  thai  waa  at  A 
If  haoil  Duaa,  on  the  northern  aide  of  Taibbaibt  CaaAJi-TiBBAim, 
Tarbart  (which  may  be  rendered  Land'frand  drawboat.) 

He  went  on,  and  ia  a  burn  below  the  fall,  a  terrible  being  mat 
aim ;  be  drew  hia  blade.    8eid  the  being  to  him,  M  8trike  mO 
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•*  I  will  not  strike,  thoo  monster, H  ssid  John ;  bnt  Bbodaidh  mi 
tbu,  M I  will  prod  thee." 

"  Prod  me,"  the  being  would  say.  u  1  win  not  prod  thee, 
monster,  bat  I  will  strike  thee/9  John  would  say. 

They  foaght  thos  for  a  greet  time  till  the  cock  crew ;  end  the 
being  ssid  to  Isn,  "  Thon  wilt  now  be  going,  bnt  before  thoo 
goest,  teke  thj  choice  of  the  two  following  things—  Eala*  oum 
bath  ho,  bath  aun  balaw,  speechless  art,  or  artless  speech,1' 

John  chose  speechless  srt,  end  so  it  happened.  He  wee  a 
blacksmith,  as  skilful  as  ever  drew  hammer  on  anvil ;  but  he  was 
not  much  better  for  that;  there  was  no  pennj  he  earned  that  he 
would  not  spoil,  and  that  would  not  go  in  some  waj  that  was  not 
easflj  explained.  As  an  instance  of  art,  he  could  mend  a  saw, 
though  thou  hadst  a  bit  in  either  hand,  in  such  a  way  that  it  could 
not  be  seen  where  it  was  broken ;  and  a  gun  in  the  same  way. 
There  would  be  a  covering  on  the  smithy  windows  when  he  would 
be  mending  such  things. 

Big  black  John  got  great  power  over  witchcraft,  Bottoxagbas, 
and  evil  eye. 

There  was  a  man  in  Skipniah  who  had  made  money  by  smug- 
gling, but  he  began  to  lose  his  money,  for  his  malt  refused  to 
yield  its  product,  till  at  last  he  lost  the  whole  of  what  he  had 
made ;  and  he  was  a  poor  man.  He  went  at  last  to  Jomabai*, 
Ayr,  where  John  was  dwelling  at  that  time.  John  told  him  that 
it  was  enmity  that  was  doing  the  ill  He  did  not  learn  who  was 
spoiling  him.  He  said  to  him,  "  Go  home  and  thou  wilt  get  back 
the  produce  of  the  malt ;"  and  so  he  did.  Each  tooail  mashing 
he  made,  began  to  give  more  than  the  other,  till  the  produce  be 
got  frightened  him.  He  followed  on  thus  till  the  loss  was  made 
up,  and  after  that  be  got  but  the  usual  product. 

The  following  are  stories  of  the  same  kind.  The  prevailing 
notions  are,  that  supernatural  beings  exist  which  cannot  with- 
stand the  power  of  iron,  and  that  there  are  men  and  women  who 
deal  with  them.  These  are  from  Mr.  Hector  Urquhart,  written 
in  English,  and  given  in  his  own  words. 

8.  One  day  last  week,  as  I  was  walking  up  Glenfyne,  I  over- 
took an  old  man  who  was  carting  ooals  up  to  the  Lodge.  "  Good 
day  to  you  John."    M  Good  day  to  yourself/'  says  John.    From 
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good  days  to  showery  days,  I  asked  John  if  there  was  any  TÌrtoe 
is  Iroo  against  witoheraft  or  fairy  spells.  "  Indeed,  and  that's 
what  there  is,"  says  John.  80,  whoa  wo  came  to  the  Lodge,  I 
wroto  tho  following  otorj  from  bio  tolling : — "  On  a  oortain  yoar 
and  mo  a  young  lad,  all  our  oowt  loot  tho  mflk,  ono  alter  ono ;  wo 
gnawed  what  waa  wrong  with  thorn,  and  my  big  brothor  loot  no 
time  in  going  to  Appin,  to  oonoolt  tho  man  of  tho  no  book.  Ho 
no  ooonor  ontorod  bio  bonoo  than  tho  man  told  him  what  morod 
him  from  homo.  'It's  yoar  own  neighbour'*  wife,'  oajo  ho, 
'  thai  apoflt  your  oowo ;  the  hi  thio  momont  in  toot  house,  in- 
quiring whether  yon  wont  from  homo  to-daj,  and  wboro  did  yon 
go  to ;  and  to  make  it  doable  info  to  joa,  that  it'a  her  who  spoilt 
your  oowo,  aho  will  moot  yon  nndor  tho  lintel  of  your  doorooming 
out  as  yon  are  going  in.  Go  yon  now  homo,  and  take  a  aboo  of 
an  entire  home,  and  nail  it  on  yoor  byro-door ;  bat  lot  no  Kong 
poroon  know  of  it.' 

M  My  brothor  came  homo,  and  at  tho  man  of  tho  rod  book  told 
him,  thio  identical  woman  mot  him  on  tho  threshold  at  ho  woo 
going  in  to  tho  boooe.  I  do  not  know  how  ho  managed  to  got 
hold  of  tho  laird'e  stallion,  bat  tho  oboe  woo  nailed  00  oar  byre 
door  before  eanrioe  next  morning,  00  oar  oowo  had  plenty  milk 
from  thai  day  forth." 

4.  M  Thio  moot  be  a  wonderful  book,  John,**  says  I ;  M  do  you 
know  how  thio  man  came  to  bare  it?"  "  Well,"  says  John,  MTO 
toll  yoa  that" 

M  Once  upon  a  time,  thoro  Hred  a  man  at  Appin,  Argyllshire, 
and  ho  took  to  bio  boooe  an  orphan  boy.  When  tho  boy  waa 
grown  op,  he  waa  mat  to  herd ;  and  npon  a  day  of  days,  and  Mm 
hording,  thoro  came  a  lino  gentleman  wboro  ho  waa,  who  aakod 
him  to  become  bio  servant,  and  that  bo  would  giro  him  plenty 
to  oat  and  drink,  clothes,  and  groat  wages.  The  boy  told  him 
that  ho  woold  like  Tory  mnoh  to  got  a  good  eoJt  of  elothoa,  bat 
thai  he  woold  not  engage  till  ho  woold  00a  bis  master ;  bat  tho 
fine  gentleman  woold  bare  him  engaged  without  any  delay ;  this 
the  boy  woold  not  do  npon  any  terms  till  he  woold  oee  bis  moo- 
ter. '  Well,'  aaya  tho  gentleman,  *  in  tho  meantime  write  your 
name  in  this  book.'  Saying  this,  bo  pots  bis  hand  into  his  oxter 
pocket*  and  polling  oat  a  largo  rod  book,  ho  told  tho  boy  to  write 
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hia  name  in  the  book.  This  the  boj  would  not  do;  neither  wookl 
he  tell  hie  name,  till  he  would  acquaint  hia  master  first.  *  Now,' 
eajra  the  gentleman,  *  since  you  will  neither  engage,  or  tell  your 
name,  till  /on  see  jour  present  master,  be  sure  to  meet  me  about 
•unset  to-morrow,  at  a  certain  place.'  The  boy  promised  thai  he 
would  be  sure  to  meet  him  at  the  place  about  sunsetting.  When 
the  boy  came  home  he  told  his  master  what  the  gentlemen  said 
to  him.  '  Poor  boy/  taya  he,  '  a  fine  master  he  would  make  ; 
lucky  for  you  thai  you  neither  engaged  nor  wrote  your  name  in 
hia  book ;  but  since  you  promised  to  meet  him,  you  must  go ;  but 
as  you  value  your  life,  do  as  I  tell  you.'  Hia  master  gave  him  a 
sword,  and  at  the  same  time  he  told  him  to  be  sure  and  be  at  the 
place  mentioned  a  while  before  sunset,  and  to  draw  a  circle  round 
himself  with  the  point  of  the  sword  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity. 
4  When  you  do  this,  draw  a  cross  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  upon 
which  you  will  sUnd  yourself;  and  do  not  move  out  of  that  posi. 
tion  till  the  rising  of  the  sun  next  morning.'  He  also  told  him 
that  ho  would  wish  him  to  come  out  of  the  circle  to  put  his 
name  in  the  book  ;  but  that  upon  no  account  he  was  to  leave  the 
circle ;  '  but  ask  the  book  till  you  would  write  your  name  yourself* 
and  when  onoe  you  get  hold  of |  the  book  keep  it,  he  cannot  touch 
a  hair  of  your  head,  if  you  keep  inside  the  circle.' 

*'  80  the  boy  was  at  the  place  long  before  the  gentleman  made 
hia  appearance ;  but  aure  enough  he  camo  after  sunset ;  bo  tried 
all  his  arts  to  get  the  boy  outside  the  circle,  to  sign  bis  namo  in 
tho  red  book,  but  tho  boy  would  not  move  ono  foot  out  of  where 
he  stood  ;  but,  at  the  long  last,  he  handed  the  book  to  the  boy,  so 
as  to  write  hit  name  therein.  The  book  was  no  sooner  inside  the 
circle  than  it  fell  out  of  the  gentleman's  hand  inaide  the  circle  ; 
the  boy  cautiously  stretches  out  hia  hand  for  the  book,  and  as 
soon  as  ho  got  hold  of  it,  he  put  it  in  his  oxter.  When  the  fine 
gentleman  ssw  that  he  did  not  mean  to  give  him  back  the  book, 
he  got  furious ;  and  at  last  he  transformed  himself  into  great 
many  likenesses,  blowing  fire  and  brimstone  out  of  his  mouth  and 
nostrils ;  at  times  he  would  appear  as  a  horse,  other  times  a  huge 
eat,  and  a  fearful  beast  (uille  bheaat) ;  be  was  going  round  the 
circle  the  length  of  the  night ;  when  day  was  beginning  to  break 
he  let  out  one  fearful  screech ;  he  put  himself  in  the  likeness  of  a 
Urge  raven,  and  he  was  soon  out  of  the  boy's  sight.    The  bey 
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ttill  remained  where  he  wm  till  he  tew  the  ion  in  the  morning, 
which  no  eooner  he  observed,  than  be  took  to  hii  eolea  home  an 
feat  as  he  could.  He  gave  the  book  to  hia  matter ;  and  this  la 
hew  the  far-famed  red  book  of  Appin  was  got.'' 

I  bare  heard  man/  old  people  aaj  that  the/  went  from  all 
parte  to  consult  the  red  book  of  Appin,  though  thia  la  the  beat 
story  I  heard  about  it.  Yon  ask  if  there  were  virtue  in  iron  ;  yon 
mutt  know  that  iron  was  the  principal  safeguard  against  evil 
spirits,  etc.,  etc. ;  which  I  shall  show  in  my  next  letter  on  the 
fairies. 

5.  The  next  ie  from  the  tolling  of  a  dancing  master,  a  north 
country  Highlander,  and  written  by  my  friend  Mr.  John  Campbell 
of  Kilberry,  in  Argyllshire.  The  supernatural  being  described  as 
Ranchan,  is  probably  Bocam,  a  little  bock,  a  hobgoblin,  a  ghost, 
a  sprite,  spectre  (Armstrong  and  other  Die.) ;  and  he  seems  hot 
a  half-tamed  specimen  of  the  same  genos  as  the  terrible  being 
before  described. 

CoLunm  oun  Chiasm,  The  Headless  Trunk ;  Column  Gun 
Cbeann  was  a  very  celebrated  Baochkan,  who  favoured  the  family 
of  the  Macdonals  of  Moran,  for  agee  immemorial,  and  was  fre- 
quently seen  about  their  residence,  Moran  House ;  which  la 
situated  on  the  main  land,  opposite  the  point  of  8laate,  in  the 
I  aland  of  8kye.  Though  a  protector  of  the  family,  he  was  parti- 
cularly hostile  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  waged  war,  especially 
with  all  the  strong  men  he  could  meet  with  ;  for  this  purpose,  ho 
particularly  haunted  the  ••  Mile  Reith."  or  "  8mooth  Mile,"  owe 
end  of  which  was  not  above  100  yards  from  tbe  Mansion  (I  know 
the  place  well) ;  the  other  end  of  the  Mile  terminated  at  a  large 
stream,  called  the  River  Moran,  famed  in  history  for  salmon  Ash- 
ing ;  after  sunset,  people  did  wisely  to  avoid  that  part,  for  thaw 
the  "  CoLuian  Gun  Cmunv'*  was  sore  to  keep  his  vigils ;  and 
any  stray  man  who  pssssd  was  sure  to  become  a  victim,  the 
bodies  being  always  found  dead,  and  in  the  majority  of  instancea 
mutilated  also.  As  he  took  care  never  to  appear,  except  to  a  soli- 
tary  passenger,  it  was  in  vain  to  send  a  party  against  him.  He 
was  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  by  women,  and  did  no  barm  either  to 
them  or  to  children.  Once,  it  happened  that  a  distant  relative), 
but  intimate  friend  of  Roaiatf$%  dared  his  fata,  and  remained  a 
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victim  on  the  ground,  Ttti  came  to  tho  eara  of  "  lav  oama, 
MaoGillm  Challom,  Raa*ay,"  "  Big  John,  the  ton  of  If  'Leod 
of  Bam/  ;*'  he  wh  celebrated  for  hit  proweu  end  strength,  end 
never  had  been  renqniehed  in  any  fight,  though  he  had  tried  with 
the  strongest  He  told  hie  step-mother  of  the  news  he  hed  heard 
from  the  Mainland,  and  asked  her  advice,  as  he  usually  did,  be- 
fore he  undertook  anj  exploit  of  the  kind.  She  advised  him  to  go, 
and  avenge  the  blood  of  hie  friend.  After  hie  preparations  were 
made,  and  not  without  a  blessing  from  the  Oracle,  he  set  oat 
on  hie  circuitous  journey,  and  met  the  "  Ooluwh  "  after  sunset, 
on  the  Mile  Beith,  and  a  battle  did  ensue,  and  I  daresay  it  was 
a  Tory  stiff  one.  Before  sunrise,  it  wee  necessary  for  the  Coluinu 
to  be  off,  as  he  nerer  could  be  eeen  in  daylight.  Whether  find- 
ing he  made  no  progress  discouraged  bim  or  not,  we  can't  say, 
but  Ian  got  the  victory.  Being  determined  to  get  a  sight  of  the 
Ooluinn,  and  also  to  prove  hie  victory  to  others,  Ian  tucked 
bim  under  bis  arm,  to  carry  bim  to  the  nearest  light  Tho 
Column  had  never  been  beard  to  speak ;  but  being  in  this  pre- 
dicament, called  out,  "  Luo  as  mi,1'  "  Let  me  go.1'  "  Cm  lbio 
mi  as  tho,"  "  I  will  not  let  thee  go.1'  Leig  as  mi,  be  repeated; 
but  still  the  answer  was  Cha  leig  mi  as  tbu.  "  Leig  as  mi,  ague 
ohen  feachear  an  eo  mi  gu  brath  tuileadb."  "  Let  me  go,  and  I 
shall  never  be  seen  here  any  more.'*  "  Ma  bboidachaia  tho  air  a 
leobbar,  air  a  chonail,  ague  sir  a  stooeidb  dhubh,  bi  falbh."  "  If 
thou  swear  that  on  the  book,  on  the  candle,  and  on  the  black 
stocking,  begone  1 "  After  making  tho  Ooluinn  promise  thia  on 
hie  knees,  Ian  liberated  bim.  The  Ooluinn  flew  oft;  singing  the 
following  doleful  words — "  8  fade  uam  fein  bono  beinn  Hederin,  e 
fade  uam  fein  bealach  a  bhorbhan,"  which  we  can  only  translate 
by- 

M  Far  from  me  is  the  hill  of  Ben  Hederin, 
Far  from  me  ie  the  pass  of  murmuring.'' 

This  lament  was  repeated  as  long  as  Ian  could  hear,  and 
these  words  are  still  sung  by  women  in  that  country  to  their 
children,  to  the  following  notes,  which  tradition  says  wss  the 
very  air : — 
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In  the  next,  from  tbe  tame  source,  the  tame  being  Appears 
fully  tamed ;  still  supernatural,  ttill  poaaeaaed  of  extraordinary 
strength,  bat  attached  to  a  family,  and  a  regular  brownie. 

6.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch  Traig,  in  Locbaber,  CaDm 
Mohr  Macintosh  held  a  tittle  farm.  There  were  rumours  of 
his  baring  intercourse  with  a  mysterious  personage  called  a 
baochan,  bat  of  his  first  acquaintance  with  him  there  are  no 
autheotio  accounts.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  on  some) 
occasions  ho  was  supernatarally  aided  by  this  baochan,  while  at 
others,  having  in  some  way  excited  his  displeasure,  Callum 
opposed  in  all  his  schemes,  and  on  several  occasions  they 
the  length  of  fighting  hand  to  hand,  Callom  never  suflsring  maoh 
injury.  On  one  occasion,  as  Callam  was  retaining  from  Fort- 
William  market,  be  met  bis  friend  tbe  baochan  within  a  short 
distance  of  bis  own  boose,  and  one  of  these  contests  took  place, 
daring  which  Callam  loot  his  pocket-handkerchief;  which,  having 
been  blessed  and  presented  to  bim  by  the  priest,  was  pomsstd 
of  a  peculiar  charm.  Tbe  fight  being  ended,  Callam  harried  home; 
bat,  to  his  dismay,  found  that  be  had  loot  bis  charmed  hand- 
kerchief, for  which  he  and  hia  wife  in  vain  sought  Callam  mil 
pertain  ho  had  to  thank  the  baochan  for  thai  mishap,  and  banisd 
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back  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  first  object  that  mot  hit  view 
wu  the  bauchan,  basil y  engaged  in  rabbins;  s  fist  stone  with  the 
identical  handkerchiefl  On  seeing  Galium,  he  called  out,  '*  Ah  1 
yon  are  back ;  it  is  well  for  you,  for  if  I  hsd  robbed  a  hole  into 
this  before  your  return  you  were  a  dead  man.  No  doctor  on 
earth  or  power  could  sere  yon;  but  you  shall  never  hare  this 
handkerchief  till  yon  have  won  it  in  a  foir  fight."  "  Dons," 
said  Callum,  and  at  it  they  went  again,  and  Callum  recovered 
his  handkerchief.  Peats  were  almost  unknown  at  that  time, 
and  Calhun,  when  the  weather  grew  cold,  took  his  axe,  and 
felled  a  large  birch  tree  in  the  neighbouring  forest,  the  branches 
supplied  wood  for  the  fire  for  several  days,  and  Callum  did  not 
trouble  himself  to  lay  in  a  store  nearer  hand — when,  lo !  a  snow 
storm  came  on,  and  blocked  up  the  country,  so  that  he  was  cut 
off  from  his  supply.  Hiere  was  no  means  of  access  to  the  tree ; 
and  careful  as  Callum's  wife  was,  the  last  branch  was  almost 
consumed,  and  the  fire  burnt  low.  Up  started  Callum  with  an 
exclamation,  "  Oh  1  wife,  would  that  we  had  tho  tree  1  felled 
in  the  forest !  it  would  keep  us  warm  this  night."  Hardly  had  be 
spoken  when  the  house  was  shaken  and  the  door  rattled ;  a  heavy 
weight  had  fallen  near  the  door.  Callum  rushed  to  see  what  the  cause 
was,  and  there  was  the  wiahed-for  tree,  with  tho  Bauchan  grin- 
ning at  him — "  8ma  am  Bauchan  fathast,  ged  a  sgain  an  Sagrt" 
—(the  Bauchan  is  still  kind,  though  the  Priest  should  burst)— 
said  the  wife.  On  another  occasion  it  happened  that  Calhun  left 
the  farm  he  was  in  and  went  to  one  adjoining  which  he  had  taken 
carrying  with  him  his  wife  and  all  his  furniture.  In  the  night- 
time Callum  turned  to  his  wife  and  said,  "  Well,  it  is  well  we 
have  all  with  ua ;  only  one  thing  have  we  forgotten,  the  hogshead 
in  which  the  hides  are  being  barked ;  that  we  have  forgotten." 
M  No  matter  for  that,"  said  the  wife ;  u  there  is  no  one  to  occupy 
the  place  yet  a  while,  and  we  have  time  to  get  it  home  safe 
enough ; "  and  so  the  matter  rested ;  but  on  going  round  the 
sad  of  the  house  next  morning,  what  did  Callum  see  but 
his  own  identical  hogshead,  hides  and  all  It  had  been 
transported  the  distsnee  of  five  miles  of  most  rugged,  rocky 
district.  None  but  s  goat  could  have  crossed  the  place,  and 
in  the  time  it  would  have  bothered  one  to  do  it,  but  the 
Bsnchsn  managed  it,  and  saved  Callum  a  most  troublesome 
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journey.  If  you  will  go  Mid  Uke  a  look  at  it—  the  spot  it  there 
jet — and  I  would  like  to  see  bow  toon  you  would  manage  it,  let 
alone  the  hogshead. 

Poor  Callum,  however,  was  obliged,  with  many  of  bis  neigh- 
bours, to  leave  Lochaber;  indeed,  he  was  amongst  the  first 
embarking  at  Arisaig  for  New  York.  The  passage  was  a  tedious 
one,  bat  it  ended  at  last,  and  without  an/  particular  adventures ; 
but  on  arriving  the/  had  to  perform  a  quarantine  of  man/  days. 
On  getting  pratique,  Callum  was  in  the  first  boat  which  landed, 
and  happened  to  have  stowed  himself  in  the  bows  of  the  boat, 
and  when  she  grounded,  was  the  first  man  to  jump  on  shore. 
Direct)/  his  feet  touched  the  ground,  who  should  meet  him  in  the 
shape  of  a  goat  but  tbe  Bauchan,  "  Ha,  ha  Callum,  ha  mi  sbo  air 
Thoseach  orst.**  Ha,  Malcolm,  I  am  here  before  thee.  Here 
ends  onr  story ;  but  rumour  sajs  that  Callum  was  tho  better  of 
the  Baueban's  help  in  clearing  the  lands  of  his  new  settlement, 
and  that,  till  he  was  fairly  in  the  way  of  prosperity,  the  Bauchan 
abstained  from  teasing  and  provoking  poor  Galium. 

The  next  makes  the  supernatural  beinge  robbers,  and  is  a 
farther  argument  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  all  these  traditions 
are  fictions  founded  on  fact ;  recollections  of  wild  savages  living 
in  mountain  fastnesses,  whose  power,  and  strength,  and  cavern 
dwellings  were  enlarged  and  distorted  into  magic  arts,  gigantic 
stature,  and  tbe  under-ground  world.  1  translate  the  story  from 
Oaeltc,  written  by  Hector  MacLean  from  the  telling  of  Jooavba 
MacCummo*  in  Berneray,  August  1869.  This  woman  is  a 
native  of  8kye,  and  descended  from  the  celebrated  pipers.  Her 
father,  grandfather,  and  uncles  were  pipers.  8he  learnt  the  story 
from  her  grand-uncle  Angus  IfacCrimmon. 

7.  A  gentleman  had  inuucn,  a  herd's  dwelling,  and  he  was 
oat  in  a  far-off  gleo  lung  in  tho  year  with  his  herd  women  and  his 
rdf  herd.  They  had  every  man  they  needed,  and  they  were 
there  till  the  middle  of  summer  was.  Then  the  herd  woman  ssid 
that  she  must  go  to  seek  things  that  tbe  wanted. 

The  herd  woman  went  sway,  and  she  had  a  great  distance  to 
go  before  the  should  reach  the  farm. 

She  s*id  to  the  herd,  in  spite  of  the  length  of  the  path,  that 
she  would  try  to  be  back  that  night.     When  tbe  evening  was 
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coming,  the  herd  was  wearying  that  the  herd  woman  wne  not 
coming.  Then  ho  pnt  the  cattle  to  righto  aous  bhuoh  ■  bud, 
and  he  milked  them,  and  there  were  wild  shower*  of  snow  in  the 
beginning  of  the  night.  He  went  home  when  the  beginning  of 
night  was,  and  he  set  in  order  his  own  food,  after  be  had  taken  a 
thought — Don.  a  THontT  deth — that  the  herd  woman  wonld  not 
oome.  He  took  his  food,  and  he  shut  the  door  as  well  as  he 
could,  thinking  that  no  man  wonld  oome  near  him  that  night.  He 
pnt  ma  BBAJKTSAH  fbaoighb  the  bondlee  of  heather  behind  the 
oòmhla  door,*  and  then  he  sat  to  toast  himself  at  the  fire  because 
the  ami  weather  was  so  cold.  He  was  taking  his  dinner  there, 
when  he  heard  a  great  tabtab  noise  coming  towards  the  door. 
Then  he  got  np  from  the  door  with  great  fear,  and  he  noticed  a 
being  striking  the  door  again.  He  was  thinking,  and  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  that  if  the  door  were  struck  a  third  time  it 
would  be,  in. 

He  got  up,  and  the  door  was  struck  a  third  time.  Then  he 
crouched  in  a  corner  at  the  lower  end  of  the  shealing  when  he 
saw  the  door  being  driven  in. 

He  did  not  know  now  whether  he  should  stay  as  he  was  or 
hide  himself.  When  he  noticed  the  door  being  pushed  in,  there 
came  in  a  beast,  and  she  went  up  to  the  fire. 

The  heather  took  fire  and  he  saw  this  nasty  beast  standing  at 
the  fire.  And  she  had  a  great  long  hair,  and  that  creature  was — 
a  csAMfl  a  cut — chewing  the  cud,  as  though  there  were  a  slicop 
or  a  cow.  The  horns  that  were  on  her  were  up  to  the  top  of  the 
shealing.  The  poor  man  that  was  within  thought  that  it  was 
time  for  him  to  take  his  lege  along  with  him,  and  he  went  out 
through  the  night  and  the  winnowing  and  snow  in  it. 

He  found  one  of  the  horses,  and  he  reached  his  master's 
house  before  the  day  came.  Here  there  he  struck  in  the  door  of 
bis  master  furiously,  and  his  master  awoke  and  he  went  where  he 
was,  and  he  told  bis  master  the  uamhas — terrible  wonder  that 
had  come  upon  him  since  the  herd  woman  left  him. 


*  It  is  quite  common  in  Highland  cottages  to  keep  a  large 
bundle  of  heather  or  brushwood  to  stuff  into  the  doorway  on  the 
windward  side ;  sometimes  it  is  the  sole  door. 
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The  matter  went,  and  Um  eldest  ton  he  bad  and  himself,  and 
the/  look  a  gun  with  them.  The/  went  at  fatt  at  the/  ooald  to 
try  to  catch  the  beaat  and  kill  her.  There  waa  the  worth  of 
much  monej  in  the  shealing,  and  the/  thought  it  a  lott  that  they 
•hoold  want  it.  Then  when  they  were  coming  near  the  •healing 
the  gentleman  pat  a  charge  in  the  gun,  to  be  all  ready.  (Dkbjbjal 
— This  word  it  aaid  to  be  derÌTed  from  8outh— about  the  old  prac- 
tice being  to  make  a  torn  tun-wise  before  doing  anything  of  im- 
portance). 

They  reached  the  shealing,  and  they  let  off  a  ahot  in.  Though 
he  let  off  the  shot  be  did  not  notice  a  thing,  and  fear  would  not 
let  one  of  them  search  within.  They  were  thnt  at  the  door  and 
they  perceived  the  beast  showing  herself  oat  It  was  hardly  that 
the  dragged  herself  oat  of  the  door  of  the  shoaling. 

There  out  went  they — the  gentleman  and  hit  son!  They 
went  in  such  a  great  perturbation,  that  they  did  not  remember 
the  horses ;  bat  they  stretched  oat  on  foot,  fleeing  before  the 
beast  that  was  there.  What  bat  that  the  beast  followed  after 
them  tiU  they  reached  the  hoase,  and  they  thought  she  would 
hare  finished  them  before  they  should  arrive.  When  they  reached 
the  (arm,  one  of  the  gentleman's  men  met  him,  and  the  gentleman 
told  him  that  he  was  almost  dead  at  all  events,  that  he  had  hopes 
of  reaching  the  house,  and  that  he  should  go  to  try  to  meet  the 
beast,  and  ke*p  her  back  a  space. 

The  man  went  to  meet  the  beast  that  was  here,  and  she  lull 
of  the  snow ;  and  be  looked  keenly  at  her.  He  returned  to  bis 
master  to  tell  him  what  sort  of  beast  it  was,  and  he  said,  M  Come 
out  here  that  you  may  come  and  see  the  beast." 

When  they  went  out  to  see  tbe  beast,  what  was  here  but  the 
buck  goat,  fall  of  the  soow,  and  tbe  master  was  shamed  that  be 
should  hare  fled  from  the  like  of  that  beast. 

The  herd  fled  by  the  way  of  the  banks  of  tbe  shore ;  when  he 
saw  his  master  runniog  away,  and  they  had  no  tale  of  him. 
Three  of  tbe  servants  were  sent  about  the  glen  to  try  If  they 
could  find  him ;  and  tbey  were  not  finding  him  at  all. 

He  was  lost  thus  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  and  they 
had  no  hope  that  tbey  would  find  bim  for  ever.  On  the  third  day 
he  was  goiag  st  the  side  of  the  shore,  and  water  horses  and 
wild  beasts  coming  on  lead  on  the  shores.     What  should  he 
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fall  in  with  bat  *  dwelling-place  titer*.  He  went  in.  Ifore 
wh  no  man  then  bat  a  little  nietet  num.  The  little  raaeet 
man  pot  welcome  on  him,  and  he  naked  him  to  oome  forward- 
that  he  wm  weloome.  He  naked  of  the  little  raaeet  man  what 
waa  the  meaning  of  hia  ataying  in  each  a  place,  that  there  waa 
no  man  with  him. 

44  Oh,1'  Mid  the  little  raaeet  man,  "  it  ia  not  allowed  me  to 
tell  anything." 

" 1  will  tell  thee,*  aaid  the  herd,  M  what  aent  me  in  here.  It 
ia  that  I  fled  from  uawus)— a  terrible  wonder." 

44  Thia  ia  the  thing  thou  •halt  do,"  aaid  the  little  raaeet  man. 
44  Thoa  ebalt  atretch  thyself  on  thia  bed  np  here,  and  thing  or 
thing  that  thon  aeeat  in  thy  aleep,  remember  on  thy  death  that 
thoa  doet  not  tell  it" 

Then  when  he  went  to  atretch  himaelf  in  the  bed,  what  ahoald 
meet  him  in  the  bed  bat  the  body  of  a  man ;  and  he  took  to 
trembling  with  fear,  bat  he  did  not  move.  He  thought  he 
would  etay  aa  he  waa ;  that  the  dead  man  waa  not  to  touch  him 
at  all  events.  Then  he  heard  great  apeaking  coming  towards  the 
hooee ;  he  waa  not  long  ao  till  he  noticed  a  great  clatter  coming, 
and  what  waa  thia  but—ami kab  rsun  (collective  singular  noon  of 
number,  six  man)— lix  men  coming  in  and  a  cow  with  them.  The 
master  that  waa  over  the  aiz,  aaid  to  the  little  raaeet  man, 
44  Didst  thoa  eee  or  perceive  a  man  coming  thia  way  sine* 
early  earlineea." 

"  I  did  not  see,"  aaid  he,  "  bo  might  come  the  way  un- 
known to  me." 

'•  Shut  the  door,"  aaid  the  big  man,  "  and  all  without  be 
tbey  without,  and  all  within  within." 

Then  they  put  the  cow  on  the  fire  in  a  great  caldron  after 
they  had  torn  it  asunder  in  quarters.  When  they  had  put  this 
on  the  fire  it  waa  not  long  till  he  noticed  the  next  clatter,  and 
what  waa  here  but  another  band  coming. 

What  should  thia  band  bare  but  another  cow  flayed,  and 
they  had  a  pit  within,  and  there  they  salted  her.  When  the 
flesh  that  waa  in  the  kettle  waa  cooked,  they  took  their  supper 
all  together. 

The  poor  man  that  waa  here  in  the  bed  did  not  know  on 
earth  what  he  ahould  do  for  fear.     Here  when  it  waa  coming 
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o»  the  mouth  of  iho  day,  the  little  russet  men  went  out 
to  look  whet  tikeneee  wee  on  the  night. 

When  he  ceme  in,  eeid  they  to  him,  "  Whet  eeeming  is  on  the 
night?"  " There  ie  •  middling  eeeming/'  eeid  he;  hot  it  ie  I 
who  eew  the  terrible  men  Dunrn  fuathasaoh  einoe  I  went  out,  ee 
thongh  he  were  listening  to  jon.  I  think  that  it  ie  foamham 
anno  dallaio  the  gient  of  crag  deling,  who  ie  there. 

There  out  went  eTerj  men  of  them,  end  the  ooe  that  would 
not  wait  on  his  bow  he  would  eeise  on  hie  sword  to  kill  him. 

When  the  little  russet  man,  who  wee  within,  thought  that 
they  had  hurried  well  from  the  house,  he  eeid  to  the  one  who  wee 
in  the  bed,  "  Thou  one  that  art  op  oome  down  as  feet  ee  thou 
didst  erer."  Then  he  stretched  to  the  poor  man  who  was  in  the 
bed,  as  Cast  as  ever  he  did,  a  stocking  full  of  dollars,  and  he  gave 
him  bread  and  cheeee.  "  If  thou  ever  didst  it,  do  it  now,"  said 
the  little  rueeet  man  to  the  herdsman.  The  herdsman  went,  and 
he  reached  the  house  of  bis  master  whole  and  healthy. 

The  moral  of  this  tale  eeems  to  be,  that  he  who  rune  away 
from  fancied  danger  may  fall  into  real  peril ;  but  what  been  upon 
the  theory  of  the  origin  of  such  stories  ie,  that  the  real  peril  is 
from  M  water-horses  "  and  "  robbers,"  who  have  a  little  red  boaoh 
man  who  plays  the  part  of  the  enchanted  princess,  and  the  friendly 
oat,  and  the  woman  who  ie  the  slave  of  the  giante,  and  the  robbers ; 
the  character  which  appears  in  all  collections  of  popular  tales  to 
befriend  the  benighted  stranger,  or  the  wandering  prince.  And 
what  ie  more,  the  fancied  danger  wee  from  a  creature  under  the 
form  of  a  goat.  Why  a  man  should  be  frightened  by  a  goat,  Ap- 
pears from  tho  last  of  following  two  stories,  translated  from  the 
Geetio  of  Hector  Urquhart,  and  written  from  the  telling  of  John 
Campbell  in  Sirtth-Gairioch,  Boee-ehire.  He  is  now  (1869) 
sixty-three. 

8.  At  some  time  of  the  world  the  lord  of  Geeiioch  tiqhbabju 
osmABLOCH  had  a  cuath eabjucb,  who  used  to  be  eleying  fuatba*. 
bogles,  and  routing  out  the  spoilers.  The  name  of  this  stalwart 
man  was  uistbab  noa  mao  ohilui  raADBio.  Uisteen  wee  on  a 
day  banting,  and  be  sew  a  great  wreath  of  mist  above  him,  and 
heard  the  sweetest  mosio  be  ever  heard,  but  he  wee  not  seeing  a 
thing  but  the  mist  itself:    He  cast  a  ahot  that  was  in  bis  gua  at 

VOL.  IL  H 
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the  wreath  of  mitt,  and  the  very  finest  woman  he  ever  nv  felt 
down  at  hit  tide.    He  took  her  with  him  to  hit  own  house,  hat 
there  was  not  a  word  of  speech  in  her;  and  the  was  thai  for  a 
year  with  him,  and  ahe  never  aaw  a  thing  that  the  could  not  do. 
And  Uietean  was  thai  in  the  mountain  at  usual  alajing  the 
bogles,  FOATBAV,  and  on  a  day  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  he  in 
the  mountain,  the  night  come  on  him  at  he  waa  coming  home. 
There  he  saw  alight  in  a  hill ;  he  reached  where  the  light  waa,  and 
he  stood  in  the  door,  and  ha  srrmoBBAa,  the  fairies,  were  within 
making  mask  and  dancing,  and  the  butler  that  they  had  going 
round  about  amongst  them  and  giving  them  the  drink.    Ulstean 
was  looking  at  this :  and  the  butler  said,  M  It  is  a  year  from  this 
night's  night  that  we  lost  the  daughter  of  Iarla  Anndrum,  the 
Bar!  of  Antrim.    She  has  the  power  of  the  draught  on  her  that 
she  does  not  speak  a  word,  till  she  gets  a  drink  from  the  cup  that 
h\  in  my  hand.    And  the  butler  was  going  round  about  till  he 
reached  where  Uistean  was,  and  he  gave  the  ookm  cup  to  Uisteaa. 
No  sooner  got  Uistean  a  hold  of  the  cup  in  his  hand  than  he  took 
his  soles  out  (of  that),  and  they  after  him.    They  were  here  coming 
close  to  (shearing  on)  Uistean,  and  when  they  were  come  within 
sight  of  the  town  the  cock  crowed.     One  said,  "  It  is  as  well  for 
us  to  return  ; "  but  another  said,  M  It  is  but  booao  voqhaib,  a 
spring  soft  one."    At  the  end  of  a  while  another  cock  crowed. 
'*  But  it  is  time  to  return  now  ;  this  is  the  black  cock  of  March  *' 
— and  they  returned ;  but  Uistean  did  not  let  go  the  cup  till 
they  reached  his  own  house,  and  till  he  had  given  a  draught 
to  her  from  the  cup,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  drunk  a  draught 
from  the  cup,  she  had  speech  as  well  as  another.    And  Uistean 
went  on  the  spot,  back  with  the  cup,  and  he  left  it  on  the  hill ; 
and  when  Uistean  came  back  to  his  own  house  she  told  him  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  and  that  the  fairies 
had  taken  her  from  childbed.    Uistean  gave  her  two  choices, 
whether  would  she  rather  stay  by  him,  or  be  sent  back  to  Eirinn  ; 
aod  she  had  rather  go  borne.    They  went,  and  when  they  reached 
the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  she  stayed  in  a  little  house  that 
was  near  upon  the  castle  for  that  night,  and  when  they  began  to 
give  them  news,  the  housewife  told  them  that  the  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Antrim  was  exceedingly  ill,  and  that  there  was  no 
leech  in  Eirinn  that  could  do  her  good.    Uistean  said  that  he 
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«11  the  great  doctor  of  the  King  of  the  Gaeldom,  and  that  he 
woold  heal  her,  and  that  he  would  not  aak  payment  till  the  should 
he  healed. 

The  Earl  waa  right  well  pleaied  hit  Hke  to  he  oome  about,  and 
it  waa  told  to  the  one  who  waa  on  the  bed,  that  a  great  8oottith 
doctor  waa  oome  to  her  town  that  oonld  care  her.  Bat  thie  did 
not  pleeee  her  at  all,  and  the  would  not  let  him  oome  near  her. 
Bat  Uisteaa  said  that  ho  would  go  there  though  it  waa  iO  with 
her ;  and  he  went  where  ahe  was,  with  bis  naked  aword  in  hie 
hand.  She  who  waa  in  the  bed  oaat  an  eye  on  him,  and  ahe  said, 
*'  If  I  had  been  to  pot  my  thumb  on  the  apple  of  thy  throat  on 
the  night  that  thon  wert  horn,  tboa  oonldeet  not  do  thie  to  me 
thie  day." 

And  when  Uittean  went  to  the  bed,  ahe  went  aa  a  flame  of 
fire  out  at  the  end  of  the  bouse. 

Then  Uisteaa  gave  his  own  daughter  by  the  hand  to  the  Earl 
of  Antrim,  whole  and  healthy.  The  Earl  of  Antrim  gave  Uitteen 
hit  two  choices,  that  he  should  stay  with  him,  or  a  bag  of  gold 
and  go  home.  Uisteaa  took  the  beg  of  gold,  and  he  came  home ; 
and  he  began  at  killing  Fnathan,  as  he  was  before. 

This  story  joint  Fairies  and  Fnathan,  and  hat  many  relatione 
in  other  languages,  and  the  next  joint  the  whole  to  the  French 
Loup  Garoo,  of  which  I  heard  from  a  peasant  in  France  in 
November  1869,  bat  the  wolf  is  a  goat  in  the  Highlands. 

9.  8ome  time  after  this,  word  went  to  Uisteaa  that  there  was 
a  Fnath  on  Tombuidhb  OaxAaauxm  on  the  yellow  knoll  of 
Gairioch,  and  this  Fnath  wat  killing  mncb  people,  and  sending 
others  oat  of  the  bask  (or  the  gates)  of  their  hearts,  a  caooaAit* 
an  cntotm,  because  no  man  could  take  the  path  after  the  night 
or  darkness  should  oome.  * 

Uisteaa  came,  and  on  the  way  at  the  foot  of  the  knoll  Uisteaa 
went  into  the  house  of  a  yellow-footed  wearer  that  was  living 
there.  8eid  the  wearer  to  Uisteaa,  M  Thou  htdst  best  stop  the 
night" 

"  Well  I  wfll  do  that,**  said  Uisteaa ;  M  I  am  going  to  kill  tee 
Foath  of  Tombuidh  to-night." 

"  Perhaps  that  is  not  so  easy,"  said  the  weaver;  "  with  what 
wilt  thou  kill  Geoheir  IChoO-Bkui,  the  goat  of  MaoUmtdh?" 
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•«  With  the  gun/*  mM  Uittean. 

M  What,"  Mid  the  weaver,  "  if  the  gun  will  not  rait?'" 

"  If  it  will  not  rait,"  Mid  he,  "  I  will  try  the  tword  on  her. " 

11  Whet,"  Mid  the  weaver,  "  if  the  tword  will  not  come  oat  of 
thetheeth?" 

•*  Well/'  Mid  Uittean,  u  I  will  fay  my  mother'a  titter  on  her." 

And  on  every  arm  that  Uittean  named,  the  weaver  laid  aotAD, 
a  tpell,  bat  on  the  dirk  which  he  called  hit  mother't  titter  the 
weaver  oonld  not  lay  a  tpell.  Then  Uittean  went  ap  to  the  top 
of  the  knoll,  and  on  the  top  of  the  knoll  wat  a  pit  in  which  the 
goat  used  to  dwell. 

She  let  oat  a  mbioaid  bleat,  and  Uittean  Mid,  '*  Dott  thoa 
want  thy  kid  thoa  tkalker  ?" 

*  If  I  do,  I  have  got  it  now,"  taid  the.  Then  Uittean  laid 
handt  on  hit  gun,  bat  the  woald  not  give  a  spark.  Then  he  laid 
handt  on  hit  tword,  bat  it  woald  not  come  oat  of  the  sheath. 
"  Where  now  it  thy  mother't  titter?*'  taid  the  goat. 

When  Uittean  beard  thit  he  sprang  on  the  goat,  and  the  first 
tbrott  he  gave  her  with  the  biodao  dirk,  the  let  oat  a  roar. 

'*  It  seems  odd  to  me,  poor  beast,  if  1  do  not  give  thy  kid  milk 
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And  he  did  not  ate  the  goat  any  more.  Uittean  tamed  back 
to  the  wearer's  boose,  and  when  he  kindled  a  light,  be  found  the 
weaver  under  the  loom  pouring  blood. 

**  If  it  was  thoa  who  madest  to  much  loss  on  the  yellow  knoll, 
thoa  shalt  not  get  off  any  farther,"  said  Uistean. 

Then  he  killed  the  weaver  under  the  loom,  and  no  man  wat 
slain  on  the  yellow  knoll  since  then,  by  goat  or  bogle. 

These  two  stories  are  certain  enough.  It  wat  by  my  mother 
1  heard  them,  and  many  a  tale  there  it  of  Uistean,  if  I  had  mind 
of  them. 

Jonn  Campbell,  Strath  Qairloch,  Roes-shire. 

10.  I  have  another  version  of  thit  same  tale  written  by  a 
schoolmaster,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Osgood  Mackenzie.  It  is  in 
very  good  Gaelic,  but  to  translate  it  would  be  repetition,  for  it  is 
almost  the  identical.  I  do  not  mention  the  name  of  the  writer, 
for  it  might  be  displeasing  to  him.  The  narrator  is  Alexander 
Macdonald,  Inverasdale.  The  goat  it  called  Gabhab  mhos  ihi 
bbaoaoh  rnsaaAOAOB,  a  great  hairy-bearded  goat ;  and  the  dirk  is 
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called  Oatbioka  puithai  mo  shbaba  mhatbaib,  Catherine,  my 
grandmother*!  titter.  He  flndt  the  Bbbabadaib  wearer  Sa  bod, 
with  a  wound  in  hit  thigh,  and  girot  him  hit  death  throat  there. 
I  hare  given  thete  tpeoiraent  of  a  particular  elate  of  talot 
which  are  common  enough,  at  they  came  to  me,  because  they  team 
to  be  fair  illustrations  of  the  popular  creed  at  to  fpiritt ;  and  to 
•bow  that  the  to-called  tpirita  are  generally  rery  near  mortal 
men.  My  belief  it,  that  bocan,  bodach,  fuath,  and  all  their  tribe, 
were  once  aiYagea,  dreated  in  skint,  and  that  gruagach  wat  a 
half-tamed  savage  hanging  about  the  bouses,  with  hit  long  hair 
and  akin  clothing ;  that  thete  hare  gradually  acquired  the  ettri- 
butea  of  divinities,  river  gods,  or  forest  nymphs,  or  that  they  hare 
been  condemned  at  pagan  superstitious,  and  degraded  into 
demons ;  and  I  know  that  they  are  now  remembered,  and  still 
somewhat  dreaded,  in  their  last  character.  The  tales  told  of 
them  partake  of  the  natural  and  supernatural,  and  bring 
nearer  to  (act  than  any  class  of  tales  current  in  the 
unless  H  be  the  (airy  stories  of  which  a  few  are  given  under 
number  18»  etc. 


XXXL 
OSEAN  AFTER  THE  FEEN. 

From  Barra. 

OISEAN  was  an  old  man  after  the  (time  of  the) 
Feen,  and  he  (was)  dwelling  in  the  house  of  his 
daughter.  He  was  blind,  dea£  and  limping,  and  there 
were  nine  oaken  skewers  in  his  belly,  and  he  ate  the 
tribute  that  Padraig  had  over  Eirinn.  They  were  then 
writing  the  old  histories  that  he  was  telling  them, 

They  killed  a  right  big  stag ;  they  stripped  the 
shank,  and  brought  him  the  bone.  "  Didst  thou  ever 
see  a  shank  that  was  thicker  than  that  in  the  Feen !" 
"  I  saw  a  bone  of  the  black  bird's  chick  in  which  it 
would  go  round  about" — "  In  that  there  are  but  lies." 
When  he  heard  this,  he  caught  hold  of  the  books  with 
rage,  and  he  set  them  in  the  fire.  His  daughter  took 
them  out  and  quenched  them,  and  she  kept  them. 
Oasian  asked,  with  wailing,  that  the  worst  lad  and 
dog  in  the  Feen  should  lay  weight  on  his  chest 
He  felt  a  weight  on  his  chest  "  What's  this  f "— "  I 
MacRuaghadh"  (son  of  the  red,  or  auburn  one). 
"  What  is  that  weight  which  I  feel  at  my  feet  f " — 
"There  is  MacBuidheig"  (the  son  of  the  little  yellow). 
They  stayed  as  they  were  till  the  day  came.  They 
arose.  He  asked  the  lad  to  take  him  to  such  a  glen. 
The  lad  reached  the  glen  with  him.  He  took  out  a 
whistle  from  his  pocket,  and  he  played  it     "Seest 
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thou  anything  going  past-  on  yonder  mountain  f " — M I 
see  deer  on  it" — "What  sort  dost  thou  see  on  it!" 
— M I  see  some  slender  and  grey  on  it" — "  Those  are 
the  seed  of  the  Lon  Luath,  swift  elk ;  let  them 
pass."— M  What  kind  seest  thou  now !"— "  I  see  some 
gaunt  and  graded" — "  Those  are  the  seed  of  Dearg 
dasdanach,  the  red  Fierce :  let  them  pass.** — M  What  kind 
seest  thou  now!" — "I  see  some  heavy  and  sleek." 
—"Let  the  dog  at  them."  "Vic  Vuiaig!"  Mao- 
Bhuieig  went  "  Is  he  dragging  down  plenty  f  " — "  He 
is." — "  Now,  when  thou  seest  that  he  has  a  dozen  thou 
shalt  check  him."  When  he  thought  he  had  them,  he 
played  the  whistle,  and  he  checked  the  dog.  "  Now, 
if  the  pup  is  sated  with  chase,  he  will  come  quietly, 
gently ;  if  not,  he  will  come  with  his  gape  open.** 
He  was  coming  with  his  gape  open,  and  his  tongue  out 
of  his  mouth.  "  Bad  is  the  thing  which  thou  hast 
done  to  check  the  pup  unsated  with  chase." — "  When  he 
comes,  catch  my  hand,  and  try  to  put  it  in  his  gape, 
or  he  will  hare  us."  He  put  the  hand  of  Oisean  in 
his  gape,  and  he  shook  his  throat  out  M  Come,  gather 
,the  stags  to  that  knoll  of  rushes."  He  went,  and  that 
is  done ;  and  it  was  nine  stags  that  were  there,  and 
that  was  but  enough  for  Oisean  alone ;  the  lad's  share 
was  lost.  "Put  my  two  hands  about  the  rushy 
knoll  that  is  here ;"  he  did  that,  and  the  great  cal- 
dron that  the  Feen  used  to  hare  wss  in  it  "Now, 
make  ready,  and  put  the  stags  in  the  caldron,  and  set 
fire  under  it"  The  lad  did  that  When  they  were 
here  ready  to  take  it,  Oisean  said  to  him,  "Touch  thou 
them  not  till  I  take  my  fill  first"  Oisean  began  upon 
them,  and  ss  he  ate  each  one,  he  took  one  of  the 
skewers  out  of  his  belly.  When  Oisean  had  six  eaten, 
the  lad  had  three  taken  from  him.  "  Hast  thou  done 
this  to  met"  said  Oisean.     "I  did  it,"  said  he ;  "I 
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would  need  a  few  when  thou  thyself  hadst  so  many  of 
them."— u  Try  if  thou  wilt  take  me  to  such  a  rock." 
He  went  down  there,  and  he  brought  out  the  chick  of 
a  blackbird  out  of  the  rock.  "  Let  us  come  to  be 
going  home."  The  lad  caught  him  under  the  arm, 
and  they  went  away.  When  he  thought  that  they 
were  nearing  the  house,  he  said,  "  Are  we  very  near 
the  house!"  "  We  are,"  said  the  lad.  "Would  the 
shout  of  a  man  reach  the  house  where  we  are  just 
now  t  **  * — u  It  would  reach  it" — "  Set  my  front  straight 
on  the  house."  The  lad  did  thus.  When  he  was 
coming  on  the  house,  he  caught  the  lad,  and  he  put 
his  hand  in  his  throat,  and  he  killed  him.  "  Now," 
said  he,  "  neither  thou  nor  another  will  tell  tales  of 
me."  He  went  home  with  his  hands  on  the  wall,  and 
he  left  the  blackbird's  chick  within.  They  were  ask- 
ing him  where  he  had  been  since  the  day  came ;  he 
said  he  had  been  where  he  had  often  passed  pleasant 
happy  days.  "  How  didst  thou  go  there  when  thou 
art  blind  f " — "  I  got  a  chance  to  go  there  this  day  at 
all  events.  There  is  a  little  pet  yonder  that  I  brought 
home,  and  bring  it  in."  They  went  out  to  look,  and  if 
they  went,  there  did  not  go  out  so  many  as  could  bring 
it  home.  He  himself  arose,  and  he  brought  it  in. 
He  asked  for  a  knife.  He  caught  the  shank,  he 
stripped  it,  and  then  took  the  flesh  off  it  He  broke 
the  two  ends  of  the  bone.  "  Get  now  the  shank  of 
the  dun  deer  that  you  said  I  never  saw  the  like  of  in 
the  Feen."  They  got  this  for  him,  and  he  threw  it 
out  through  the  marrow  hole.  Now  he  was  made 
truthful.  They  began  to  ask  more  tales  from  him,  but 
it  beat  them  ever  to  make  him  begin  at  them  any 
more. 

•  A  Lapp  measure  of  distance  it  "  a  dog'a  hark." 
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OISEAN  AN  DEIGH  NA  FEINNE. 

Bra  Oitaan  'na  ahaan  data'  an  deign  na  Finn*  'tefoiroachd  an  tigh 
anighinna.  BhaedanU,bodliartba«aeht'tbhanaoidhdaUgdaraiea 
^bhroin^^e'githaadlinacainabh'a^PadraigairEirinn.  Bha 
tod  an  tin  a'  tgftobhadh  na  ttann  tachdraidh  a  bba  e  'g  inniatdh 
dhafbh.  Mharbhtoddamhromhòr;Hiltgeudancalpa,ttthag  tod 
a  lonntoidh  an  enaimh.  "AiifeamfacatocalparUbh  aboghairbho 
natin'aanFhYnn.''  "Cbnnnamicnaimhlteinan  lta  daigh/t  rachadh 
t  nia 'n  cnain  an  taobh  a  ttlgh  dhath."  *  Cba  n 'til  an  tin  ach  na 
briagan."  Nor  a  oboal  e  to  rag  e  air  na  foabhrakhean  la  carrakh, 
agoa  chair  a  'tan  tain*  tod.  Thug  a  nlghonn  at  an  tain'  tod,  'a  choir 
laatod,'aghMidhiaod. 

Dh'  larr  Oiatan  da  dh'  achanaich  an  giQ*  agoa  an  ch  bo  mhioaa 
bha  'tan  Fhlnn  a  char  todthrom  air  oehd.  Dh'  fhairich  e  codthroam 
airochd.  -Da*  tor  -Mite  Macna  Roaghadh.f*  -  Da •n  codthrom  od 
athamifaotainn  aig  mo  ehaaan  T  "ThaMacBaldhtlg.'*  Dh'fhaa  tod 
nrar  a  bha  tod  got  an  d'  thainig  an  latha.  Nor  a  thainig  an 
latha  dh'  Arldh  tod.  Dh'  iarr  e  air  a  ghffla  thoirt  go  Wthid 
to  da  ghleann.  Ralnig  an  gflla  an  glaann  Ma.  Thog  e  maoh 
ndaag  a  a  phbca  'a  ahtinn  t  L  -Am  fak  too  dad  tarn  bilk 
a  dol  ttochad  air  an  aooadh  od  ahoaar  *Chl  ml  feldh  ann*  IM 
'n  tabraa  a  ehi  tho  annf  "Chi  mi  feadhain  chaota  ghlaa am." 
"StaagadtWIneLoineloaitbelig  ttochad  tod,"  ■  IM  ^n  tabraa  chi 
tbo'odratd?- -Chmift^ihain»btangariabhach.n  M  8inn  agod  mal 
naDairgadatanaichlig  ttochad  tod."  «  IM  *n  fhaadhain  a  chi  Urn  *n 
drhtdr  "Cbiral  feadhain  thromaloma."  •  Lig  aa  ch  thoca."  "Mhfe 
Bhoklbaigr  Dh'  fbalbh  Mac  Bhoidhcig.  «A  bhtil  t  Uagafl  na 
laoir?"  •Tha."  -Nor  a  chi  tho  nit  aon dotan  aigtcaitgidhthno.' 
Nor  a  thaoQ  e  gon  robh  tod  aigt  ahtinn  e  'n  flùdeag  't  chaiag  a  *n  eh. 
wNbn^atlia'ncttlltanbttHhaachttUgtthigtt^modhail,tccair;mor 
'tfltldga'aaehraotfotgaflt"  Bha  e  tighten  'aa  chraos  fbegante  to 
tboanga  mach  air  a  bhiat  *  '8  dona  *n  rod  a  rinn  tho  an  coiloao  a 
chatg  'a  gon  a  boidbaach  taflg.  Nor  a  thlg  a  bair  air  mo  laimhea  % 
nach  an  coir  tho  etigh  na  chraot  I,  no  btdh  tma  alga."  Choir  e 
etigh  laanh  Oitain  *na  chraot  'a  chrath  a  *n  agbroan  aa.  "Thalia 
orolnich  na  dalmh  lonnaoidh  an  torn  loachroch."  Dh'  fbalbh  e  'a 
dianar  tied,  agoa  'at  naoidh  dalmh  a  bh'  enn,  agoa  cba  b'  oOaar  da  dh* 
Oittontlod'oaonraebd.'abhacolda'ghmalrcoaall.  "Coirmodao 
laimhta  ma  *n  torn  loachroch  a  tha  'a  to."  Rfaw  etiod't  boa's  ©atra 
a^aVabaoima  bWalgaanhuaoavMDbiti  anit  dam  %  oak  bo 
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dalmb  anna  a'  cboire  'a  cnir  gealbhan  fofcdbe."  Rinn  an  gUle  aind. 
Nor  abba  and  an  ao  deasairson  an  gabhail,  un*  Oisean  ris.  "Na 
beantbtuadbaibbKoaangabbmÌMinodbialantoiaeacb.N  Tbòlakb 
Olaaan  orra,  'aa  h-nile  fear  a  dh*  itbeadb  a  bbairaadb  e  fear  da  an 
dallg  aa  a  bhroinn.  Nor  a  bha  tU  alg  Oiaaan  air  an  itbaadb  bba  trl 
alg  a  ghflT  air  aa  tout  naidhe.  "An  d' rinn  tbn  ao  ©nnf"  ura* 
Oiaaan.  *  Rinn/nrs'esan,  "dh'fhamnainnaa  beagan,nur  abbambran 
agad  flua  din."  "Flachan  d'  thoirtbumU'ioimsiiklh  aleithklsodo 
ebraaf ."  Rinn  a  aind.  Cbaidb  a  iloa  an  ain  %  thug  a  mach  laaaa 
Ion  dnigb  aa  a'  cbraig.  "Thngalnn  a  bhl  falbh  dachaidV  Rag  aa 
gill*  air  aeblaia  air  'a  db'  fbalbb  and.  Nor  a  bba  a  amaohuaachadh 
gonrobbeada' taannadbairan  Ugbtbnirta.  M  A  bbeil  sinn  a*  teann- 
adhgoiridofatlgfa."  MTba,nara,angUla,MAnrnigcadbanbbdainvair 
aa  tigb  fiur  a  bbaU  ain  an  draad."  M  Rnigaadb.**  N  Cnir  mv  agbaidbia 
dlraacb  air  aa  tigb."  Rinn  an  gilla  aind.  Not  a  bba  e  tigb  *n 
air  an  tigb  rag  a  air  a'gbflla  'a  cbuir  o  lamb  'na  agòrnan  'ambarbb  a 
a.  "  So,"  nra'  atanv  "cba  bbi  thnaa  na  fear  aila  'g  Innaaadb  eachd- 
raidb  iV  dheìghsa."  Cbaidb  e  dacbaidb  'a  a  lamhan  'a  a'  bhalla  % 
db'  fbag  a  iaean  an  Ion  duigh  a  stigh.  Bba  and  a*  fobraidb  datb 
calf  an  robb  a  o  tbainig  an  latha.  Tbuirt  a  gon  robb  e  far  am  mlnlg 
aa  do  cbuir  a  laithsan  sòlasach,  toflicbta  aaachad.  M  Demur  a  cbaidb 
Urns'  an  ain  'a  tbn  danllf  M  Fbnair  mi  ootbrom  air  a  dbol  ann  an  dingb 
oo  dbia.  Tba  pbata  baag  aa  aiud  a  tbog  mi  dacbaidb  'a  tbngaibb 
asteeche."  Db'  fbalbb  end  a  mach  a  cholmhead,  **  ma  db'  fbalbb,  cba 
daacb  a  mach  na  bbaireadh  dacbaidh  a.  Db'  eirldh  a  fhin  a  mach  'a 
tbog  a  ttaach  a.  Dh'  iarr  e  core  Rug  e  air  a  chalpa,  'a  rhiag  a  a, 
'athuge'nfhebildeth.  Bhria  a  da  cbeann  a'  chnsJmh.  "Faighibha 
nia  calp*  an  dairoh  odhair  a  bha  aibb  ag  radh  nach  fhaca  miaa  riabb  a 
laithid  'a  an  Fhinn."  Fbnair  and  ao  dha  'a  tbilg  a  mach  romh  thoil  an 
amior  aig  a.  Dha  e  'n  ao  air  a  dhianadh  nrinnaach.  Thòiaich  end  air 
iarraidh  tuillidh  aachdraidh  air,  ach  dh*  fhairtlich  orra  riabh  tolrt  air 
tbiaaacbadh  orra  tuillidh. 


2.  A  Teraion  of  tbia  waa  told  to  me  by  an  old  tinker  at  IoTer- 
ary,  bat,  according  to  bim,  the  books  were  destroyed.  I  took 
it  to  be  the  popular  account  of  the  Ossian  controversy.  Oaeian, 
MaoPhoraon,  Dr.  Smith,  and  their  party,  fused  into  "  Ossian/*  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  his  followers,  condensed  into  "  Padraig."  The  fa- 
mous Red  Book  of  CUnrannald  baa  also  become  mythical.  Ita 
true  history  will  be  found  in  the  book  by  the  Highland  Society.  I 
waa  told  in  Benbecula  bow  a  man  had  fonnd  a  book,  containing 
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the  history  of  the  Feen,  in  a  mots ;  and  how  ho  had  parted  with 
it  to  a  Wind  beggar,  who  bad  told  part  to  a  clergyman,  the  reat 
in  America.  M  The  book  waa  not  dug  op ;  it  was  on  the 
It  teemed  aa  if  the  ancestors  had  tent  it" 


8-  Thia  story  of  the  Blackbird's  Bone  is  common.  I  heard  it 
myself  from  several  men  in  Booth  Uist,  with  Yarietions.  Aooord- 
ing  to  one,  the  deer's  bone  was  to  torn  round  on  end  in  the 
blackbird's  shank.  Another  Torsion  has  been  sent  to  me  from 
Sutherland.  According  to  J.  EL  Simpson,  a  similar  tale  is  now 
told  by  the  peasantry  of  Mayo.  (Poems  of  Oesin,  Bard  of  Erin, 
from  the  Irish,  1867,  page  191.)  Mr.  MaoLsaji  Tory  ingeniously 
suggests  that  the  word  which  now  means  Blackbird  (Londobh) 
may  originally  hare  meant  Black-Euc.  Armstrong's  Dictionary 
gives  Ldn,  a  meadow ;  Lda,  a  diet,  a  dinner,  a  store,  provision, 
food ;  Loa,  an  ousel,  a  blackbird,  an  Elk ;  Lou,  greed,  prattle, 
hunger;  also,  a  rope  of  raw  hides  need  by  the  people  of  8t.  Kilda. 
The  word,  then,  may  mean  almost  anything  that  ean  be  eaten  by 
man  or  beast  in  general ;  and  an  elk  in  particular. 

There  are  plenty  of  elks  still  bring  in  Scandinavia.  Their 
gigantic  fossil  bones  are  found  in  Irish  bogs,  and  in  the  Isle  of 
Man ;  a  whole  skeleton  is  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum ;  and 
it  is  supposed  that  men  and  elks  existed  together  in  Ireland. 
(8ee  Wilson's  Pre-bistorio  Annals  of  Scotland,  page  1* :  1861.) 
The  story  probably  rests  on  a  foundation  of  fact — namely,  the 
discovery  of  fossil  bones— mixed  up  with  the  floating  traditions 
about  the  Feen  which  pervade  both  Ireland  and  Scotland,  amd 
which  have  been  woven  into  poems  for  centuries  in  both  oountries. 
These  seaw  date  from  the  days  when  men  hunted  elks  in  Erin,  as 
they  now  do  in  Scandinavia.  MPadraigp'  probably  slipped  fat 
when  that  curious  dialogue  was  composed,  of  which  several  ear* 
sions  are  still  extant  in  old  manoscripta. 

4.  The  Sutherland  version  is  as  follows  :— 

The  last  of  the  giants  lived  among  the  Fearn  HQls  (Boss- 
shire,  and  within  sight  of  the  windows  of  8kibo) ;  he  had  an  only 
daughter,  married  not  to  a  giant,  but  to  a  common  man. 

His  soa-in4aw  did  not  always  treat  Urn  well,  for  he 
times  very  hungry,  and  had  to  wear  a  huager-beH. 
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One  day  at  dinner  hit  sister-in-law  said  to  bim,  M  Did  yon  ew, 
amongst  the  giants,  eat  such  good  beef,  or  from  eo  large  an  ox ?" 

"  Amongtt  us," amid  the  laat  of  the  gianta,  (lthe  lege  of  the 
birdf  were  hearier  than  the  hind  quarters  of  your  ox." 

They  laughed  him  to  •com,  and  said,  that  it  wae  beoanse  he 
was  blind  that  he  made  each  mistakes ;  to  he  called  to  a  servant 
and  bid  him  bring  his  bow  and  three  arrows,  and  lead  Urn  by 
the  hand  to  a  eorrie  which  he  named  in  the  Balnagowan  forest. 

N  Now,"  said  he,  "  do  you  see  such  and  such  a  rock?*' 

M  Tee,"  said  the  servant. 

"  And  is  there  a  step  in  the  bee  of  it?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  servant. 

M  Are  there  rushes  at  the  foot  of  it?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  serrant. 

"  Then,  take  me  to  the  steps,  and  put  me  on  the  first  of  them." 

Hie  serrant  did  so. 

"  Look  now,  and  tell  me  what  comes." 

•- 1  see  birds,"  said  the  fellow. 

44  Are  they  bigger  than  oommon  ?" 

41  No  bigger  than  in  Fearn,1'  said  the  serrant. 

A  little  sfter,  "  What  do  you  see  ?» 

«  Birds  still,"  said  the  serrant. 

41  And  are  they  no  bigger  than  usual  ?  " 

"  Hiey  are  three  times  bigger  than  eagles." 

A  little  later,  "  Do  you  see  any  more  birds  ?"  said  the  giant. 

44  Yes,  birds  that  the  air  is  black  with  them,  and  the  biggest 
is  three  times  as  big  as  an  ox." 

14  Then  guide  my  hand  to  the  bow,"  said  the  blind  giant ;  and 
the  boy  guided  bim  so  well  that  the  biggest  bird  fell  at  the  foot  of 
the  rock  amongst  the  rushes. 

44  Take  home  a  hind  quarter,"  said  the  giant,  and  they  carried 
it  home  between  them. 

When  they  came  to  the  houso  of  his  son-in-law,  he  walked  in 
with  it,  and  aimed  a  tremendous  blow  at  the  place  where  his  son- 
in-law  usually  sat.  Being  blind  he  did  not  see  that  the  chair  was 
empty;  it  was  broken  to  pieces;  but  the  son-in-law  lived  to 
repent,  and  treat  the  blind  giant  better. 

I  hare  another  Torsion  written  in  English  by  Mr.  Hugh  MacCol), 
gardener  at  Ardkinglass,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  blind  old 
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giant  wm  Ossian,  and  that  hit  father-in-law  wm  Paul  na  nod 
cleracb,  Panl  of  the  'nine  olerkt  (whom  I  stronglj  suspect  to  be 
8t  Patrick).  Hiey  questioned  him  about  deer ;  and  thia  shows 
how  stories  alter,  for  Damb  means  02  and  stay,  and  in  Sother- 
land  it  has  become  ox. 

6.  Thej  would  not  believe  that  Ossian**  black  birds  were  so 
large.  He  got  a  boy  and  went  to  a  hill,  and  polled  a  tnft  of  rashes ; 
and  here  again  is  another  change  in  the  translation  from  GaeEc 
to  English ;  for  tom  means  a  kmoU  and  a  otiaft.  Under  the  toft 
they  find  a  yellow  dog,  and  under  another,  firelocks  and  spades ; 
which  is  another  curious  change  from  the  how  and  arrows.  Then 
they  go  to  a  kill  covered  with  wood,  whioh  suits  the  country  about 
Stirling ;  and  the  lad  is  made  to  dig  a  hole  with  the  spade,  and 
put  his  bead  into  it.  The  old  giant  whistles,  and  nearly  splits 
the  boy's  head ;  and  he  does  this  thrice.  The  first  time  the  boy 
sees  deer  as  big  as  peat-stacks;  the  second,  as  large  as  boose ; 
the  third,  as  large  as  hills ;  and  they  slip  M  coe  buie  mac  kill  e 
buiach,"  the  yellow  dog  after  them. 

Then  they  kindle  a  fire  and  roast  the  deer.  Here  the  bettle 
has  dropped  oat,  and  the  boy  eats  some,  and  old  giant  is  furious ; 
for  if  be  had  eaten  all  he  would  hare  recovered  his  sight  Then 
he  took  the  boy  to  a  wood,  and  made  bim  shoot  a  blackbird  on 
its  nest,  and  be  took  home  a  leg,  which  was  so  heavy  that  it 
broke  tbe  table. 

Then  they  tried  to  get  the  old  man  to  teO  them  more  about 
the  Faen,  hot  he  would  not,  because  they  would  not  believe  him ; 
and  the  next  day  be  went  with  the  boy  to  a  well,  and  wrong  his 
neck,  to  keep  bim  silent  also. 

Here,  as  in  all  the  versions  which  I  have  got,  the  blackèM 
seems  to  be  hauled  in  to  account  for  the  Geelio  word,  which  is  hot 
rarely  need,  and  whose  meaning  is  forgotten.  Low  Dtmn  means 
bUckotro?  or  black  EXk;  and  sorely  deer  as  big  as  hills  might  have 
done  to  prove  the  wonders  of  the  olden  tame.  These  three 
versions  of  the  same  story  show,  as  well  as  any  which  I  have, 
how  the  same  tale  changes  in  various  localities,  and  why. 

In  Sterling  and  in  8otherland  Gaelic  if  fading  rapidly.  Efts 
have  ceased  to  exist  in  Scotland ;  and  the  tradition  has  changed 
with  the  times,  and  shapes  itself  to  suit  the  ideas  of  the  narrators, 
sad  the  country  about  them. 


XXXII. 
THE  BAERA  WIDOWS  SON. 

From  Alexander  MaoNeiU,  tenant  and  fisherman.    Then 

Tangnal,  Barra. 

THERE  was  a  poor  widow  in  Barra!  and  she  had  a 
babe  of  a  son,  and  Iain  was  his  name.  She  would 
be  going  to  the  strand  to  gather  shell-fish  to  feed  herself 
and  her  babe.  When  she  was  on  the  strand  on  a  day, 
what  did  she  see  but  a  vessel  on  the  west  of  Barra. 
Three  of  those  who  were  on  board  put  out  a  boat,  and 
they  were  not  long  coming  on  shore. 

She  went  to  the  shore  and  she  emptied  out  the 
shell-fish  beside  her.  The  master  of  the  vessel  put  a 
question  to  her,  "  What  thing  was  that  V  She  said  that 
it  was  strand  shell-fish  the  food  that  she  had.  "  What 
little  fair  lad  is  this  1 "— "  A  son  of  mina"— "  Give 
him  to  me  and  I  will  give  thee  gold  and  silver,  and  he 
will  «et  schooling  and  teaching,  and  he  will  be  better 
off  than  to  be  here  with  thee." — "  I  had  rather  suffer 
death  than  give  the  child  away.*' — "Thou  art  silly. 
The  child  and  thyself  will  be  well  off  if  thou  lettest 
him  (go)  with  ma"  With  the  love  of  the.  money  she 
said  that  she  would  give  him  the  child.  "Come 
hither,  lads,  go  on  board ;  hero's  for  you  the  key.  Open 
a  press  in  the  cabin,  and  you  will  bring  me  hither  a 
box  that  you  will  find  in  it"  They  went  away,  they 
did  that,  and  they  came.    He  caught  the  box,  he  opened 
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it,  he  emptied  it  with  a  gash  (or  into  her  skirt),  and 
he  did  not  count  it  all,  and  he  took  the  child  with  him. 
She  staid  as  she  was,  and  when  she  saw  the  child 
going  on  board  she  would  hare  given  all  she  ever  saw 
that  she  had  him.     He  sailed  away,  and  he  went  to 
England.     He  gave  schooling  and  teaching  to  the  boy 
till  he  was  eighteen  years  on  the  vessel.     It  was  Iain 
Albanach  the  boy  was  called  at  first,  he  gave  him  the 
name  of  Iain  Mac  a  Maighstir  (John,  master's  son), 
because  he  himself  was  master  of  the  vessel.     The 
"  owner "  of  the  vessel  had'  seven  ships  on  sea,  and 
seven  shops*  on  shore — each  one  going  to  her  own 
shop  with  her  cargo.     It  happened  to  the  seven  ships 
to  be  at  home  together.     The  owner  took  with  him  the 
seven  skippers  to  the  house,  "  I  am  growing  heavy  and 
aged,"  said  he ;  "  you  are  there  seven  masters ;  I  had 
none  altogether  that  I  would  rather  than  thou.     I  am 
without  a  man  of  clan  though  I  am  married ;  I  know 
not  with  whom  I  will  leave  my  goods,  and  I  have  a 
great  share  ;  there  was  none  I  would  rather  give  it  to 
than  thee,  but  that  thou  art  without  clan  as  I  am  my- 
self    "  I,"  said  the  skipper,  "  have  a  son  eighteen 
years  of  age  in  the  ship,  who  has  never  been  let  out  of 
her  at  alL" — "  Is  not  that  wonderful  for  me,  and  that 
I  did  not  hear  of  it  1 " — "  Many  a  thing  might  the 
like  of  me  have,  and  not  tell  it  to  you." — "  Go  and 
bring  him  down  hither  to  me  that  I  may  see  him.*' 
He  went  and  he  brought  him  down,  and  he  set  him  in 
order.     "  Is  this  thy  son  t "— "  It  is,"  said  the  skipper. 
M  Whether  wouldst  thou  rather  stay  with  me,  or  go 
with  thy  father  on  the  sea  as  thou  wert  before,  and 
that  I  should  make  thee  an  heir  for  ever  t  "— "  Well 
then,  it  was  ever  at  sea  that  I  was  raised,  and  I  never 
got  much  on  shore  from  my  youth ;  so  at  sea  I  would 

*  Bvtkaaas,  Bootbs. 
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rather  be;  bat  as  you  are  determined  to  keep  me,  let 
me  stay  with  yourself." 

"  I  have  seven  shops  on  shore,  and  thou  must  take 
thy  hand  in  the  seven  shops.  There  are  clerks  at 
every  one  of  the  shops,"  said  he.  "  No  one  of  them 
will  hold  a  bad  opinion  of  himself  that  he  is  not  as 
good  as  L  If  you  insist  that  I  take  them,  I  will  take 
the  seventh  one  of  them." 

He  took  the  seventh  one  of  the  shops,  and  the  first 
day  of  his  going  in  he  sent  word  through  the  town, 
the  thing  that  was  before  a  pound  would  be  at  fifteen 
shillings ;  so  that  everything  in  the  shop  was  down, 
and  the  shop  was  empty  before  the  ships  came.  He 
(the  owner)  went  in,  he  counted  his  money,  and  he 
said  that  the  shop  was  empty.  "  It  is  not  wonderful 
though  it  were,  when  the  thing  that  was  before  a  pound 
is  let  down  to  fifteen  shillings." — "  And  my  oidk  are 
you  taking  that  ill  f  Do  you  not  see  that  I  would  put 
out  all  in  the  shop  seven  times  before  they  could  put  it 
out  once." — "  With  that  thou  must  take  the  rest  in 
hand,  and  let  them  out  so."  Then  he  took  the  rest  in 
hand,  and  he  was  a  master  above  the  other  clerks. 
When  the  ships  came  the  shops  altogether  were 
empty.  Then  his  master  said,  "  Whether  wouldst  thou 
rather  be  master  over  the  shops  or  go  with  one  of 
the  seven  ships  f  Thou  wilt  get  thy  choice  of  the  seven 
ships.** — "  It  is  at  sea  I  was  ever  raised  and  I  will  take 
a  ship."  He  got  a  ship.  "  Come,  send  hither  here 
to  me  the  seven  skippers."  The  seven  skippers 
cama  "Now,"  said  he  to  the  six  skippers  that 
were  going  with  Iain,  "Iain  is  going  with  you,  you 
will  set  three  ships  before  and  three  bohind,  and  ho 
will  be  in  the  middle,  and  unless  you  bring  him  whole 
hither  to  me,  there  is  but  to  seize  you  and  hang 
you.*1 — "Well,  then,  my  adopted  father,*'  said  Iain, 
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"that  is  not  right  The  ships  are  going  together,  a 
storm  may  come  and  drive  us  from  each  other;  let 
each  do  as  best  he  may."  The  ships  went*  they  sailed, 
and  it  was  a  cargo  of  coal  that  Iain  pat  in  his  own. 
There  came  on  thorn  a  great  day  of  storm.  They  were 
driven  from  each  other.  Where  did  Iain  sail  but  to 
Turkey.  He  took  anchorage  in  Turkey  at  early  day, 
and  he  thought  to  go  on  shore  to  take  a  walk.  He 
was  going  before  him  walking;  he  saw  two  out  of  their 
shirts  working,  and  as  though  they  had  two  iron  flails. 
What  had  they  but  a  man's  corpse  1  "  What  are  you 
doing  to  the  corpse  f " — "  It  was  a  Christian ;  we  had 
eight  marks  against  him,  and  since  he  did  not  pay  us 
while  he  was  alive,  we  will  take  it  out  of  his  corpse 
with  the  flails." — "Well  then,  leave  him  with  me  and 
I  will  pay  you  the  eight  marks."  He  seized  him,  he 
took  him  from  them,  he  paid  them,  and  he  put  mould 
and  earth  on  him.  It  was  soon  for  him  to  return  till 
he  should  see  more  of  the  land  of  the  Turk.  He  went 
on  a  bit  and  what  should  ho  see  there  but  a  great 
crowd  of  men  togothor.  Ho  took  over  whoro  they 
were.  What  did  he  see  but  a  gaping  red  fire  of  a 
great  hot  fire,  and  a  woman  stripped  between  the  fire 
and  them  "  What*"  said  he,  u  are  you  doing  here  f  " 
44  There  are,"  said  they,  "  two  Christian  women  thai 
the  great  Turk  got ;  they  were  caught  on  the  ocean ;  he 
has  had  them  from  the  end  of  eight  years.  This  one 
was  promising  him  that  she  would  marry  him  every 
year ;  when  the  time  came  to  marry  him  she  would  not 
marry  him  a  bit  He  ordered  herself  and  the  woman 
that  was  with  her  to  be  burnt  One  of  them  was 
burnt,  and  this  one  is  as  yet  unburn  t" 

44 1  will  give  you  a  good  lot  of  silver  and  gold  if 
you  will  leave  her  with  me,  and  you  may  say  to  him 
that  you  burnt  her.N    They  looked  at  each  other. 

vol.  a  1 
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They  said  that  he  would  get  that  He  went  and  he 
took  her  with  him  on  board,  and  he  clothed  her  in 
cloth  and  linen. 

" Now,"  said  she  "  thou  hast  saved  my  life  forme ; 
thou  must  take  care  of  thyself  in  this  placet  Thou 
ahalt  go  up  now  to  yonder  change-house.  The  man  of 
the  inn  will  put  a  question  to  thee  what  cargo'  thou 
hast  Say  thou  a  cargo  of  coaL  He  will  say  that 
would  be  well  worth  selling  in  the  place  where  thou  art 
Say  thou  it  is  for  selling  it  that  thou  art  come ;  what 
offer  will  he  make  for  it  He  will  say,  to-morrow  at 
six  o'clock  there  would  be  a  waggon  of  gold  going 
down,  and  a  waggon  of  coal  coming  up,  so  that  the 
ship  might  be  kept  in  the  same  trim,*  till  six  o'clock 
on  the  next  night  Say  thou  that  thou  wilt  take 
that ;  but  unless  thou  art  watchful  they  will  come  in 
the  night  when  every  man  is  asleep,  with  muskets  and 
pistols ;  they  will  set  the  ship  on  the  ground ;  they 
will  kill  every  man,  and  they  will  take  the  gold  with 
them." 

He  went  to  the  man  of  the  inn,  and  agreed  with 
him  as  she  had  taught  him.  They  began  on  the  morrow, 
in  the  morning,  to  put  down  the  gold  and  take  up  the 
coal.  The  skipper  had  a  man  standing  looking  out 
that  the  vessel  should  be  in  trim.  When  the  coal  was 
out>  and  the  ship  was  as  heavy  with  the  gold  as  she  was 
with  the  coal ;  and  when  he  was  on  shore,  she  got  an 
order  for  the  sailors  to  take  her  advice  till  he  should 
come.  "  Put  up,"  said  she,  "  the  sails,  and  draw  the 
anchors.  Put  a  rope  on  shore."  They  did  that  He 
came  on  board ;  the  ship  sailed  away  through  the  night ; 
they  heard  a  shot,  but  they  were  out,  and  they  never 
caught  them  more. 

They  sailed   till  they  reached  England.      Three 

•  Tramp. 
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■hips  had  returned,  and  the  three  skippers  were  in 
prison  till  Iain  should  come  back.  Iain  went  up  and 
he  reached  his  adopted  father.  The  gold  was  taken 
on  shore,  and  the  old  man  had  two-thirds  and  Iain  a 
third.  He  got  chambers  for  the  woman,  where  she 
should  not  be  troubled. 

"  Art  thou  thinking  that  thou  wilt  go  yet  f "  said 
the  woman  to  him.  "I  am  thinking  that  I  have 
enough  of  the  wprld  with  that  same." — "  Thou  wentest 
before  for  thine  own  will,  if  thou  wouldst  be  so  good 
as  to  go  now  with  my  will." — "I  will  do  thai" — 
"  Gome  to  that  shop  without ;  take  from  it  a  coot,  and 
a  brigis,  and  a  waistcoat ;  try  if  thou  canst  get  a  cargo 
of  herring  and  thou  ahalt  go  with  it  to  Spain.  When 
the  cargo  is  in,  come  where  I  am  before  thou  goest" 

When  he  got  the  cargo  on  board  he  went  where 
she  was.  "  Hast  thou  got  the  cargo  on  board  f " — "  I 
hare  got  it" 

"  There  is  a  dress  here,  and  Uie  first  Sunday  after 
thou  hast  reached  the  Spain  thou  wilt  put  it  on,  and 
thou  wilt  go  to  the  church  with  it  Here  is  a  whistle 
and  a  ring,  and  a  book.  Let  there  be  a  hone  and  a 
servant  with  thee.  Thou  shalt  put  the  ring  on  thy 
finger ;  let  the  book  be  in  thine  hand ;  thou  wilt  see 
in  the  church  three  seats,  two  twisted  chairs  of  gold, 
and  a  chair  of  silver.  Thou  shalt  take  hold  of  the 
book  and  be  reading  it,  and  the  first  man  that  goes 
out  of  the  church  be  thou  out  Wait  not  for  man 
alive,  unless  the  King  or  the  Queen  meet  thee." 

He  sailed  till  he  reached  the  Spain;  he  took 
anchorage,  and  he  went  up  to  the  change-house.  He 
asked  for  a  dinner  to  be  set  in  order.  The  dinner  was 
set  on  the  board.  They  went  about  to  seek  him.  A 
trencher  was  set  on  the  board,  and  a  cover  on  it,  and 
the  housewife  said  to  him — "  There  is  meat  and  drink 
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enough  on  the  board  before  you,  take  enough,  bat  do 
not  lift  the  cover  that  is  on  top  of  the  trencher.**  She 
drew  the  door  with  her.  He  began  at  his  dinner.  He 
thought  to  himself  though  it  were  its  fill  of  gold  that 
were  in  the  trencher,  or  a  fill  of  "daoimean,"*  nothing 
ever  went  on  board  that  he  might  not  pay.  He  lifted 
the  cover  of  the  trencher,  and  what  was  on  the  trencher 
but  a  couple  of  herring.  "  If  this  be  the  thing  she  was 
hiding  from  me  she  need  not>"  and  ho  ate  one  herring 
and  the  one  side  of  the  other.  When  the  housewife 
saw  that  the  herring  was  eaten, — "  Mo  chreach  mhor ! 
mj  great  ruin "  said  she ;  "  how  it  has  fallen  out ! 
Was  I  never  a  day  that  I  could  not  keep  the  people 
of  the  realm  till  to-day  V'—"  What  has  befallen  thee  f 
— "  It  is,  that  I  never  was  a  day  that  I  might  not  put  a 
herring  before  them  till  to-day.'* — "  What  wouldst  thou 
give  for  a  barrel  of  herrings!" — "Twenty  Saxon 
pounds." — "  What  wouldst  thou  give  for  a  ship  load  f " 
—"That  isathing  that  I  could  not  buy."— "Well,  then, 
I  will  give  thee  two  hundred  herring  for  the  two  herring, 
and  I  wish  the  ship  were  away  and  the  herrings  sold." 
On  the  first  Sunday  he  got  a  horse  with  a  bridle 
and  saddle, t  and  a  gillie.  He  went  to  the  church ;  he 
saw  the  .throe  chairs.  Tho  queen  sat  on  the  right 
hand  of  tho  king,  and  he  himself  sat  on  the  left ;  ho 
took  the  book  out  of  his  pocket*  and  ho  began  reading. 
It  was  not  on  the  sermon  that  the  king's  looks  were, 
nor  the  queen's,  but  raining  tears.  When  the  sermon 
skailed  he  went  out  There  were  three  nobles  after  him, 
shouting  that  the  king  had  a  matter  for  him.  Ho  would 
not  return.  Ho  betook  himself  to  the  change-house 
that  night  He  staid  as  he  was  till  tho  next  Sunday, 
and  he  went  to  sermon ;  he  would  not  stay  for  any 
one,  and  he  returned  to  the  change-house.     The  third 

*  Diamonds.         f  All  riden  here  not  these  luxuries 
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Sunday  he  went  to  the  church.  In  the  middle 
of  the  sermon  the  king  and  queen  came  out;  they 
stood  at  each  side  of  the  (bridle)  rein.  When  the 
king  saw  him  coming  out  he  let  go  the  rein ;  he 
took  his  hat  off  to  the  ground,  and  he  made  manners 
at  him.  "By  your  leave;  you  needn't  make  such 
manners  at  me.  It  is  I  that  should  make  them  to 
yoursel£H — "  If  it  were  your  will  that  you  should  go 
with  me  to  the  palace  to  take  dinner.-— "  Ud !  Ud  1  it 
is  a  man  below  you  with  whom  I  would  go  to  dinner.** 
They  reached  the  palace.  Food  was  set  in  the  place 
of  eating,  drink  in  the  place  of  drinking,  music  in  the 
place  of  hearing.  Thoy  were  plying  the  feast  and  the 
company  with  joy  and  gladness,*  because  they  had 
hopes  that  they  would  get  news  of  their  daughter. 
"  Oh,  skipper  of  the  ship/'  said  the  queen,  "  hide  not 
from  me  a  thing  that  I  am  going  to  ask  thee.**  Any 
thing  that  I  hare  that  I  can  tell  I  will  not  hide  it  from 
you.**  "  And  hide  not  from  me  that  a  woman's  hand 
set  that  dress  about  your  back,  your  coat,  your  brigia, 
and  your  waistcoat,  and  gave  you  the  ring  about  your 
Anger,  and  the  book  that  was  in  your  hand,  and  the 
whistle  that  you  were  playing.**  "  I  will  not  hide  it 
With  a  woman's  right  hand  every  whit  of  them  was 
reached  to  me."  "  And  where  didst  thou  find  her  ? 
*T  is  a  daughter  of  mine  that  is  there.**  "  I  know  not 
to  whom  she  is  daughter.  I  found  her  in  Turkey  about 
to  be  burned  in  a  groat  gaping  fire.**  "  Sawest  thou  a 
woman  along  with  her ? "  "I  did  not  see  her  ;  she 
was  burned  before  I  arrived.  I  bought  her  with  gold 
and  silver.  I  took  her  with  me,  and  I  have  got  her  in 
a  chamber  in  England. "  "  The  king  had  a  great  general/* 
said  the  queen,  "  and  what  should  he  do  but  fall  in  love 

•  Tbii  ptMtgt  it  ons  ootamoo  to  many  rtcitert,  and  tpoiWd 
by  irmatUiion. 
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with  her.  Her  father  was  asking  her  to  many  him,  and 
she  would  not  many  him.  She  went  away  herself  and  the 
daughter  of  her  father's  brother  with  a  vessel,  to  try  if 
he  would  forget  her.  They  went  over  to  Turkey ;  the 
Turk  caught  them,  and  we  had  no  hope  to  see  her  alive 
for  ever/* 

u  If  it  he  your  pleasure!  and  that  you  yourself 
are  willing,  I  will  set  a  ship  with  you  to  seek  her ; 
you  will  get  herself  to  marry,  half  the  realm  so  long 
as  the  king  lives,  and  the  whole  realm  when  he  is 
dead."  "  I  scorn  to  do  that ;  but  send  a  ship  and  a 
skipper  away,  and  I  will  take  her  home  ;  and  if  that 
be  her  own  will,  perhaps  I  will  not  be  against  it" 

A  ship  was  made  ready  ;  what  should  the  general 
do  but  pay  a  lad  to  have  him  token  on  board  unknown 
to  the  skipper ;  he  got  himself  hidden  in  a  barrel. 
They  sailed  far ;  short  time  they  were  in  reaching 
England.  They  took  her  on  board,  and  they  sailed 
back  for  Spain.  In  the  midst  of  the  sea,  on  a  fine 
day,  he  and  she  came  up  on  deck,  and  what  should  he 
see  but  an  island  beyond  him  ;  it  was  pretty  calm  at 
the  time.  "  Lads,  take  me  to  the  island  for  a  while 
to  hunt,  till  there  comes  on  us  the  likeness  of  a  breeze." 
"  We  wilL"  They  set  him  on  shore  on  the  island ; 
when  they  left  him  on  the  island  the  boat  returned. 
When  the  general  saw  that  he  was  on  the  island,  he 
promised  more  wages  to  the  skipper  and  to  the  crew, 
for  that  they  should  leave  him  there ;  and  they  left 
Iain  on  the  island. 

When  she  perceived  that  they  had  left  Iain  on  the 
island,  she  went  mad,  and  they  were  forced  to  bind 
her.  They  sailed  to  Spain.  They  sent  word  to  the 
king  that  his  daughter  had  grown  silly,  as  it  seemed, 
for  the  loss  of  the  form  of  her  husband  and  lover.  The 
king  betook  himself  to  sorrow,  to  black  melancholy,  and 
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to  woe,  and  to  heart-breaking,  because  of  what  had 
arisen;  and  (because)  he  had  but  her  of  son  or 
daughter. 

Iain  was  in  the  island,  hair  and  beard  grown  over 
him ;  the  hair  of  his  head  down  between  his  two 
shoulders,  his  shoes  worn  to  pulp,  without  a  thread 
of  clothes  on  that  was  not  gone  to  rags ;  without  a 
bite  of  flesh  on  him,  his  bones  but  sticking  together. 

On  a  night  of  nights,  what  should  he  hear  but  the 
rowing  of  a  boat  coming  to  the  island.  "  Art  thou 
there,  Iain  Albanichf  said  the  one  in  the  boat 
Though  he  was,  he  answered  not.  Ho  would  rather 
find  death  at  the  side  of  a  hill  than  be  killed. 

M  I  know  that  thou  nearest  me,  and  answer  ;  it  is 
just  as  well  for  thee  to  answer  me,  as  that  I  should  go 
up  and  take  thee  down  by  force."  He  went,  and  he 
took  himself  down.  "  Art  thou  willing  to  go  out  of 
the  island  V  "  Well,  then,  I  am ;  it  is  I  that  am 
that,  if  I  could  get  myself  taken  out  of  it"  "  What 
wouldst  thou  give  to  a  man  that  would  take  thee  out 
of  this  t"  "  There  was  a  time  when  I  might  give 
something  to  a  man  that  would  take  me  out  of  this ; 
but  to  day  I  have  not  a  thing."  "  Wouldst  thou  give 
me  half  thy  realm  T  "  No  realm  will  ever  be  mine ; 
if  there  were,  I  would  give  it"  "  Wouldst  thou  give 
one  half  of  thy  wife  to  a  man  that  would  take  thee  out 
of  this  r  "I  have  not  thai"  "  I  do  not  say  if  thou 
hadst,  that  thou  wouldst  give  her  away."  "  I  would 
give  her."  "  Wouldst  thou  give  half  thy  children  to 
a  man  that  would  take  thee  out  of  this  V  "I  would 
give  them."  "Down  hither;  sit  in  the  stern  of  the 
boat"  He  sat  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  "  Whether 
wouldst  thou  rather  go  to  England  or  Spain  f '  "  To 
Spain.**  He  went  with  him,  and  before  the  day  came 
he  was  in 
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He  went  up  to  the  change  house ;  the  housewife 
knew  him  in  a  moment  "  Is  this  Iain ! M  said  aha 
"  It  is  the  sheath  of  all  that  there  was  of  him  that  is 
here." 

"  Poorly  has  it  befallen  thee !"  said  aha  She  went 
and  she  sent  a  message  to  a  barber's  booth,  and  he  was 
cleansed;  and  word  to  a  tailor's  booth,  and  clothes  were 
got  for  him ;  ahe  sent  word  to  a  shoemaker's  booth,  and 
shoes  were  got  for  him.  On  the  morrow  when  he  was 
properly  cleansed  and  arrayed,  he  went  to  the  palace  of 
the  king,  and  he  played  the  whistle.  When  the  king's 
daughter  heard  the  whistle  she  gave  a  spring,  and  she 
broke  the  third  part  of  the  cord  that  bound  her.  They 
asked  her  to  keep  still,  and  they  tied  more  cords  on 
her.  On  the  morrow  ho  gave  a  blast  on  the  whistle, 
and  she  broke  two  parts  of  all  that  were  on  her.  On 
the  third  day  when  she  heard  lua  whistle,  she  broke 
three  quarters ;  on  the  fourth  day  she  broke  what  was 
on  her  altogether.  She  rose  and  she  went  out  to  meet 
him,  and  there  never  was  a  woman  more  sane  than 
sha  Word  was  sent  up  to  the  king  of  Spain,  that 
there  never  was  girl  more  sane  than  she  ;  and  that  the 
bodily  presence  of  her  husband  and  lover  had  come  to 
her. 

A  "  coach"  was  sent  to  fetch  Iain ;  the  king  and  his 
great  gentles  were  with  him ;  he  was  taken  up  on 
the  deadly  points.*  Music  was  raised,  and  lament  laid 
down ;  meat  was  set  in  the  place  of  eating,  drink  in 
the  place  of  drinking,  music  in  the  place  for  hearing ; 
a  cheery,  hearty,  jolly  wedding  was  made.  Iain  got 
one  half  of  the  realm  ;  after  the  king's  death  he  got  it 
altogether.      The  general  was  seized ;    he  was   torn 

*  This  I  take  to  be  a  phrase  wrongly  used ;  an  old  phrase, 
meaning  thai  the  personage  war  raised  on  spears.  The  passage 
is  common. 
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amongst  hones;  he  was  burned  amongst  fires;  and 
the  ashes  were  let  (fly)  with  the  wind. 

After  the  death  of  the  king  and  queen,  Iain  was 
king  over  Spain.  Three  sons  were  born  to  him.  On 
a  night  he  heard  a  knocking  in  the  door.  "  The  asker 
is  como,"  said  ha  Who  was  there  but  tho  very  man 
that  took  him  out  of  the  island.  "  Art  thou  for  keep- 
ing thy  promise  f "  said  the  one  who  came.  "  I  am," 
said  Iain.  "  Thine  own  be  thy  realm,  and  thy  children 
and  my  blessing  1  Dost  thpu  remember  when  thou 
didst  pay  eight  merks  for  the  corpse  of  a  man  in 
Turkey  ;  that  was  my  body ;  health  be  thine  ;  thou 
wilt  see  me  no  more. 


MAC  NA  BANTRAICH  BHARRACH. 

Bra  beatraeb  bhochd  ann  am  Bern,  ago*  bha  ltanabh  mie,  aloe  ague 
'■  •  lain  a  b'  ainm  dha.  Bhtodh  I  dol  do  'n  traigh  a  enruinnearhadh 
■Moraich  airaon  I  flrtn  '•  an  leanabh  a  bheatnachadh.  Nor  a  bha  I 
•an  traigh  latha  bha  *n  tin  dlchunnak  I  acb  eoitheach  air  an  aird  an 
lar  da  Bharra.  Choir  triair  da  na  bha  air  bbtd  a  raach  beta  '•  cba  b* 
faada  bha  tod  a' tigh 'n  air  tlr.  Chaidh  ba  goa  a'  chladach  '•  dbbirt 
i  *m  maorach  lamb  Hatha.  Choir  Maighetir  an  t-aoHhich  oaiad  «rra 
da  *n  rod  a  bha  *n  atod.  Thulrt  I  go  *n  robh  aaaorach  cladaJch*  am 
biadh  a  bh'  alee.  -  Dè  'n  gUla  beag,  ban  a  tha  vn  •0?"  Mae  domh. 
"  Taoir  dnomhe'  a,  agot  bheir  mi  dhoit  or  agoa  airgiod,  agot  ghaibh 
•  agofl  at  ionneechadb,  *■  bidb  a  na  '■  fhaarr  *na  bhi  agadV  an  to.** 
-,3fh^rrU«rab4#fbuikaHnna,mr>4i»d'aU>o4rt»»chad^  "The 
tho  gorrach,  bidb  tbo  flùn  *■  an  leanabh  go  aaath  ate  ligeea  to  learn  a.** 
Ugaotaneirgidtboirtiapod'thogadhrfl  leanabh  da.  "Thallaibh 
an  eoghillean.  Thehigibh  air  bbrd ;  to  doibh  laehair ;  foaglaibh  prtm 
aims  a<^«-/tbb«ir«ibhthugaiiiMbò«iajiaghdbh«ihhaiui.n  Dh' 
fhalbh  end ;  rinn  eod  tiod  '■  tbeinig  tod.  Rug  a  air  bocaa'dh'  fboagail  a 
a— dnoirte'naageirte'a  chadocbonnd  a  idire/itbege  Ida  an  lean- 
abb.  Dh*  fhen  lea  nor  a  bha  I,  *■  nor  cbonnak  i  *n  leanabh  a  dol  air 
bard,  bbeireedh  i  an  camanak  i  Heb*  go 'a  roba  •  ek*.    Bbebl 
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air*  thoirt  ort  fhra  '•  an  hit*  to.  Thdld  Um  euaa  a  nie  do  'n  tlgh 
eheina'  ud  ahuaa.  Cairidh  fair  an  tlgh  aheinaa  calad  ort  de"n  luchd 
a  th'  agad.  Abraidh  tuaa  luchd  guail.  Abraidh  aaan  gor  maUi  a 
mhiadh  aiud  *aan  alto  a  bhall  thu  alraon  a  rate.  Abraidh  taaa  gor  ana 
alraonarefoathàinigthu;drfVitaii^bheireaÌr.  Their  eaan,  "A 
mairench  air  aia  nairaan  bidh  waggom  bit  a'  dol  a  aioa *e  amyyon  guail 
a'  dol  a  euaa,  air  alt  'a  gon  eumar  an  eoiftheech  anna  an  aon  tnmp  go 
aia  nairaan  an  ath  oidhch*.n  Abair  thuaa  gon  gabh  thu  aind;  ach  aona 
an  oidhcha'  mar  am  W  thoaa  a'd-earalaa  thig  and  'a  an  oidhcha,  nor  a 
tha  h-utte  dnina  na  'n  cada),  la  muagannan  'a  la  dagannan ;  cniridh 
and  an  aoithaach  air  a  ghrund ;  marbhaidb  and  a  h-uila  dnina,  'a  'bbeir 
and  too  an  t-br.  Chaidh  t  far  an  robh  fear  an  tìgh  ahaiaa  agna  chord 
a  ria  mar  a  ahebl  ia*  a.  ThbiaJch  and  an  la'r  na  mhàireach  'aa  mhad- 
ainnaÌrcuraìoaanòir'aairtoirtauaBa'ghnaÌL  Bha  fear  tig  an  agiob- 
air  'na  abaaaamh  ag  amliaro  gom  biodh  an  aoithaach  ann  an  trump. 
Nor  a  bha  'n  gnal  a  mach,  'aa  bha  'n  aoithaach  cho  trom  Ida  an  or  'a  a 
bha  i  laia  a  ghual,  'a  nor  a  bha  eaan  air  tir,  fhoair  ia'  òrdan  na  aaol- 
adairaan  aghabhail  a  comhairla  goa  an  d'  thigeadh  aaan.  M  Cuiribh 
euaa,"  uie'  be,  "na  eiuil,  'a  tfcirnibh  na  h*  acraicbean.  Cuiribh 
rop*airtir.M  Klnn  and  Kind.  Theinig  eaan  air  Lord.  Sbeol  an  eoith- 
each  air  falbh  feadh  na  h-otdhche.  Chual  eud  urchair;  ach  bha  and- 
ean a  mach  'a  cba  d'  rug  and  orra  tuillidh.  Shebl  end  go  ruige 
Saannn.  Bha  tri  eoithicbean  air  tUleadb,  'a  bha  na  tri  agiobairean 
am  prioean  goa  an  tilleadb  Iain.  Qhabb  Iain  auaa  'a  rainig  e  oide. 
Chaidh  an  t-or  a  thoirt  air  tir,  'a  bha  da  dhrian  aig  a  bliodach,  'adrian 
aig  Iain.  Fhoair  e  aeombraichean  do  'n  bhoireannacb  far  nach  cuirte 
dragh  urra. 

M A  bbeil  thu amaolnteachadh go  falbh thn  fbathaed," nra' am  boir- 
eannacb  ria.  aTha  mi  emaointeacliadh  go  bheil  na  leoir  dhe'nt-eaoghal 
agam  aiud  flrtn."  "  Dh'  fhall>h  thu  roimhid  le  t'  Uioil  fliln ;  na  'm  liiodb 
tu  cho  math  '•  gom  tolbhadh  thn  nia  le  'm  thoilea."  M  Ni  mi  ain." 
**  Thalia  do  'n  bbuth  ud  a  muigh,  tnoir  aa  cot1,  ague  brigia,  ague  pelt- 
aan.  Feuch  am  faigh  thu  lnchd  egadain,  ague  thèld  thu  do  'n  Spain 
leia.  Nur  a  bhioa  an  lochd  a  atigh  thig  far  a  bheil  miaa  ma  'm  falbb 
thu." 

Nur  a  Fhoair  e  *n  luchd  air  bbrd  chaidh  e  far  an  robh  I.  M  An  d' 
fhoair  thu  'n  luchd  air  bord?"  M  Fhueir."  "  Tha  deiae  *n  eo,  'a  a  chiad 
Domhnach  an  dtfigb  dhuit  an  8pain  a  rutgheachd,  cuiridh  tu  umad  i, 
agna  theid  thu  do  'n  eaglaia  leatha.  80  ftdeag,  ague  feiunc,  ague 
leobhar.  Bidh  each  agna  gille  leat  Cuiridh  tu  'm  fuinne  air 
do  mhiar,  bidh  an  leobhar  a'd'  laimh.  Chi  tliu  anna  an  eaglait 
tri  eathraichean,  da  chathair  amlnidh  òir,  ague  cathair  airgid.  Beiridh 
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ta  air  an  leabhar  'a  bidh  tlra  *ga  lenbhadh ; 'a  a'  ehiad  dain'atheld 
a  mach  aa  aa  eaglais  W  thm'  amach,  na  fan  ri  doine  be©  nv  an 
eoinnicfa  aa  righ  aa  bhan-righ  tba." 

Shebl  t  go  roig  an  8pàln,  § babh  t  acareaid,  *■  ghabh  t  saaa  do  *n 
tlgb  eheinee.  Dh'  larr  o  dinneir  a  char  air  dbigh.  Cbaireadh  an 
dinnear  air  a  bhòrd.  Dh' iadhaicbeadh  aWga  iarraidh.  Chuiroadh 
a  etas  frhmar  air  a'  bbord,  egos  mia*  air  a  mhninn,  agoa  tbnirt  bean 
aa  Ugh  abeiiuie  ria.  "Tha  biadh  a'a  dcoeh  na  laoir  air  a  bbòrd  out  *r 
eoianeamh;  gabhaibh  'or  leoir,  ach  na  togaibh  a  mhiaa  a  th'  air  muinn 
an  frmattr."  Tbaiminn  i  *n  doraa  leatha.  Thòiekh  t  air  a  dhinnelr. 
8maoinich  t  aige  fhin  gad  a  b'e  Ian  òir  abhiodh  anna  an  trinaeir.na 
Ian  daoimean,  nach  deecbaidh  tgath  riabh  air  a*  bhbrd  naeh  fhaodadh 
a  pbaigheadh.  Thog  a  mhiaa  bbar  an  trinetir,  '•  de*  bh'air  an  trinaaar 
ach  da  agadan.  "lfa'a  e  eo  rod  a  bha  I  falach  orm  eba  rnigeadh  i  loaa 
a."  Dh'  ith  a  aon  agadan  *a  na  darna  taobh  do  'n  fbear  eile.  Nor 
chaaneie  baan  an  tighe  gon  robb  vn  agadan  ithte.  •  Mo  ehraaeh  mhor," 
•rt*  lee,  *  mar  a  dh'  èlridh  domh ;  nach  robh  mi  latha  riabh  nach 
fhaodainn  malnntir  na  rioghachd  a  ghloidhaadh  goa  an  diagh.  Da 
dh'  elridh  dhait?"  *Tha  nach  robh  mi  latha  riabh  nach  faodainn 
agadan  a  char  air  am  bUlthaobh  goa  an  diagh."  •  Do*  bboiroadh  tha 
air  barailla  agadan  r  m  Flchead  pannd  Saenach."  M  Drf  bheireadh 
tha  afar  lachd  eoithfch?*'  w  Sin  rod  nach  b'  orra  mi  'cbeannach." 
"  Mat*  bheir  mfaw  doit  da  chiad  agadan  airaon  an  da  agadain.  B* 
fbaarr  Icam  gon  robh  "n  aoithaach  air  falbh  'a  am  agadain 
croicta." 

A  chiad  Di  Domhnakh  fhoair  a  each  la  atrian  aa  dtollaid,  a?as 
gflk.  Dh*  fhalbh  e  do  'n  eaglaia.  Chonnalc  o  na  tri  catbrakheiin. 
Sfanidh  a  bhanrigh  air  an  laimh  dbaaa  da  'n  righ  *■  ahoidh  a  fbin  air 
an  laimh  thoagalL  Thog  a  roach  an  leobhar  a  a  phòca  *a  tboUieh  a 
air  leabhadh.  Cha  b*  ann  air  aaannoin  a  bha  air*  aig  an  righ  na  aig 
a  bhanrigh,  ach  a'  aileadh  nan  diar.  Nur  a  agaoil  an  t-eearmoin 
ghabh  a  mach.  Bha  trrair  etataa  aa  a  dheigh,  aig  eabhach  ria  gon 
robh  gnothach  aig  an  righ  ria.  Cha  Ulkadh  a.  Thog  a  'n  Ugh 
aaiaa'  an  oidhcha  tin  air.  Dh'  (ban  a  mar  a  bha  e  goa  an  atn  Dbomh- 
naeh.  Chaidh  a  'n  t  aaannoin,  cha  *n  fbanadh  a  ri  dame,  '•  thill 
a  do  *n  thigh  ahoinaa.  An  traaa  Domhnach  chaidh  a  do  'n 
eaglaia.  Am  miadhan  nm  aaannoin  thainlg  an  righ  'a  a*  bhanrigh 
a  mach.  Sheas  end  aig  gach  taobh  do  *n  i-areln.  Mar  channak  an 
righ  eaan  a  tigh  *n  a  mach,  Hg  t  as  aa  t-arian,  thog  e  ada  dneth  go 
ler,'eriaaomndhdha.  MLe  'r  cead  cha  reig  tibh  aleaaalettbidamdo 
mhodh  a  dhlanadh  dhomhaa,  '•  ann  a  ba  choir  dhomhaa  dhianadh 
dfaoibtfhu-*    -  Ha  'm  b'  e  or  toil  goa mhiilh  atthlaainaghabhaJI 
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dianear  do 'n  paatfau."    *  Ud  nd  *•  e,  dnlno  Am  naibhee  rachafanne 
'ghabtuOl  dlnntturach  loif  r 

Rainig  end  am  paileaa.  Chuireadh  btadh  an  eite  'chtitheadh 
dhaibfa,  agaa daoch  aa  kite  Ti-ol,  'a  cebl  an  ait*  èladeachd.  Bha  eud  a* 
caitheadh  na  cuinne  'a  na  cuideechd  leaoiaa  'a  la  tofl-inntinn,  ri  linn 
dufl  a  bhl  aca  gom  feigheadh  tad  naigheacbd  air  an  nighinn.  •  A 
agiobair  na  loinge,"  aw'  a  bhaarigh,  **  na  ceil  orm  dad  a  tha  mi  dol  a 
da'  fhoighneechd  cftot**  M  Dad  aam  bith  a  th*  agama*  it  nrrainn  mi 
inneaarih  dhuibhcha  cbail  mi  olrbh."  "Naceflibh  onn  nach  lamb 
boiraannaicb  a  cbuir  a'  cbnlaidb  tin  ma'r  driom,  bbor  cota,  bbnr 
brigie,  'a  'or  peiteea ;  'a  a  thug  dbnibb  am  f àinna  bha  mn'r  mjar,  '• 
an  laobbar  a  bba  'nor  laimh,  'a  an  fhideag  a  bba  aibh  a'  eeinn." 
"  Cba  cheil  mi.  La  laimh  dbeas  boiraannaicb  a  ablneadh  a  h-aile 
agalh  daiu  aia  domhaa."  •  *S  c*eit' an  d'  fbnair  tbn  i?  'a  nignean 
laama*  a  tha'n  eiu."  M  Cba  *n  'ail  noa  agamaa  00  da  *n  nignean  L 
Fhaair  mia*  i  anna  an  Tulre  a'  dol  g*a  loagadh  ann  an  craoalacb 
mòr  Ulna."  MAm  fee  tbn  boireannacb  eombla  rUbef  MCba*n 
fhac  Bba  i  *n  daigb  a  loagadh  ma  'n  d*  rainig  mi.  Cbeannaicb  mi 
iaa  le  h-or  'a  la  airgiod,  thug  mi  learn  i,  'a  tba  i  ann  an  aeombar  an 
8aannn.H  "  Bba  Seanailear  mòr  aig  an  righ,"  era'  a'  bhaarigh, M  'a  do* 
linn  a  acb  gaol  a  guabhail  urra.  Bba  h-athmr  aig  iarraidh  nrra 
pbbaadb  'a  cba  pbòeadb  i  e.  Db'  fbalbb  i  fhln  'a  nigbean  bhratnar  a 
h-athar  le  aoitheach,  fiacb  an  ligeadb  e  air  diocbuimbb*  L  Cbaidb  end 
tbairia  do  'n  Tulre.  Qblae  an  Turcacb  end,  'a  cba  robb  dhil  againn 
a  feidnn  bob  go  brkthach." 

«  Ma  *ae  'ur  toil*'  e,  'a  go  bbeil  aibb  fbra  debnach,  cuiridh  miaa  long 
leibh a  »h  iarraidh;  gbeibh  aibb  i  fhìn a'  poeadh,  leith  na  riogbachd  fed 
*a  la  bob  an  righ,  'a  an  riogbachd  uile  nor  a  bhioa  a  marbh."  M  Cba  *n 
fbiacb  learn  ain  a  dhiaaadh,  acb  cuiridh  aibbaa  aoitheach  ague  agiob- 
air air  falbh,  »•  bheir  miaa  dachaidh  i,  'a  ma  'a  a  ain  a  toil  fbin  dh* 
fhaoidte  nach  bi  miaa 'naaghaidh."  Cbaidb  aoitheach  a  dhianadhdeaa. 
Dtf  rinn  an  aaanailear  acb  gille  phaigheadb'  airaon  a  thoirt  air  bord 
gon  fbioa  do  'n  agiobair.  Fhuair  e,  'aan  am,  e  fhm  fhalach  ann  am 
baraOle.  Sheòl  end,  fada  goirid  gon  robb  end,  go  ruige  Sasuna. 
Thng  end  ia'  air  bord  'a  abebl  eud  air  an  aia  airson  na  Spain.  Am 
miadbon  a'  chuaia,  latha  briagh,  thainig  eaan  ague  iaa  nice  air  an 
aVdk.  Da  chnnnaio  a  acb  eilean  an  taobh  thall  deth.  Bha  e  go  math 
feitheil  'aan  am.  M  GhUleaa,"  art'  eaan,  «  thngaibh  mia'  air  an  eilean, 
trek  a  eaealg,  goa  an  d'  taig  eoalas  aoirbheia  oirna."  M  Bheir,**  are' 
adaaa.  Chnkr  end  air  tir  air  an  eilean  0.  Nar  a  dh'  fhag  eud  air  an 
eilean  e  thill  am  beta.  Nor  chnnnaio  an  Seanailear  gon  robb  e  air 
an  eUeaa,gheell  e  taillidn  taaraadall  do  *n  agiobair  ague  doa  agtobeda, 
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*•  tad  a  'fhegafl  an  siod  a^at  dh'  fhag  end  Iain  air  an  eilean.  Nor 
amhothalch  be  gon  d*  fhag  tod  air  an  eilean  c,  chaidh  i  air  a  choith- 
eech,  a  bv  eigia  a  ccanghal.    Shebl  eod  do  'n  8pain. 

Chair  tad  floe  lonntaidh  an  rìgh  gon  robh  a  nigheen  an  deign 
Cat  gorrach,  a  rcTr  coalaia,  airton  call  aobhar  a  fir  'a  a  Icannain. 
Chaidh  an  righ  go  mulad/sgoUann  dogh,'tgobron,'i  go  brittcadh 
arldha  ;  ebioaa  mar  a  dh*  diridh  dha,  '■  gon  a  bhl  aig*  ach  i  do  mhae 
na  'nigheen. 

Bha  lain  'tan  cUeen,  fhionna  '•  fhiaaag  air  dol  thairia  air,  a  ghraag 
tine  tadar  a  dha  ehlinneaa,  na  brogan  air  an  cnamh,  '■  gan  enathainn 
aodaleh  air  naeh  robh  air  falbh  na  bhidoagan  gon,  ghraim  fool  air, 
ach  na  enamhan  a'  loantail  ra  cbeile.  Oidhcho  do  na  h-oidhehoan  de* 
chaal  e,  ach  iomram  beta  tigb  fn  than  an  oilcan.  M  A  bhofl  tha  *a  tin 
lain  Albannaich?"  art'  am  fear  a  bha  '•  a  bhàta.  Gad  a  bha  cha  do 
fhreagair.  B'  fhearr  leia  baa  fhaotainn  taobh  cnoio  na  gòm  biodh  o 
ah*  a  mharbhadh.  ,  M  Tha  fhioa*  am  go  bhoil  tha  'gam  chlalnntinn 
agaa  frcagair,  '•  cearta  cbo  math  dhuit  miaa  fhraegairt,  *e  mi  dhol 
•ana,  'a  gon  d'  thoir  mi  nnaa  gon  taing  tha.**  Dh'  fhalbh  e  'a 
ghabh  t  rioa.  «  A  bheil  tha  deonech  falbh  at  an  eilean  f  "  "Mata 
tha,  'a  ml  tha  'tin,  na  'm  faighinn  mo  thoirt  at."  "  Dd  bheireadh  tha 
dedbeiaMbbaiieidhaaaniothn?"  *  Bha  aair  *i  dh'  fhaodaina  rad 
a  thoirt  do  dhuine  bbeireadh  aa  an  to  mi ;  ach  an  diagh  cha  'a  'oil 
agathagam."  -  Aa  d*  thoireadh  tha  dha  leith  do  riogbechd.r  "Cha 
bhl  rioghachd  am  ftttd  agam,  oa  *m  bHhtadh  bheireadh.''  "  Aa 
d*  thagadh  tha  'n  darna  ldth  de  d*  mhnaoi  do  dhntoe  bheireadh  aa 
antothar  ••  Cha 'n 'eil  tin  agam."  •'Cha 'n 'til  mine  g  rarih  gad  a 
bcithoadh  gon  d'  thagadh  tha  •cached  L"  "Bheireadh."  -An  d 
thagadh  the  letth  do  chloinne  do  dhaine  bheireadh  et  an  to  tha  ?  " 
-  Bheireadh.'*  •  Naat  'teldh  an  deiroadh  a'  bhata."  8baidh  e  *n 
deireadh  a  bhata.  M  Co  dhia  '■  fhearr  leat  dol  do  bhaeann  na  do  'a 
Matin?"  -  Do  'a  8peln."  Dh'  fhalbh  e  leia,  'a  ma  'n  d'  theinig 
an  lathe  bha  e  'ten  8pein. 

Ghabh  e  taas  do  *n  Ugh  •heinte.  Dh'  aithnkh  bean  an  tigh  ahehiae 
aamhionaide.  -  An  e  eo  Iain  T  an»  toe.  -8e  'n  traaill  de  na  bh' 
aan  deth  a  th'  ann,"  an'  eaan.  M  *8  bochd  mar  a  dh'  tlridh  dholt," 
era'  toe.  Dh'  fhaibh  i  '•  chuir  i  floe  go  both  bearradair  •  ghlaaadh 
c,  chair  I  floe  go  bath  tailleir  '■  fhahradh  aodach  da,  chair  I  floe 
go  bath  griaaakh  '■  fbaaradh  brogan  da. 

An  la  'r  na  mhaireach,  nar  a  bha  e  air  a  ghlaaadh,  *a  air  a  tgeed- 
achadh  godbighefl,  chaidh  e  than  peilcet  an  rtgh,  '■  aheinn  e  *a  fhtd- 
eag.  Har  chaal  nighean  aa  righ  an  fhtdceg  thag  I  learn  aiode,  '■ 
bhrfei'n  treat  carraaa  de 'n  t-ereej^  a  bha  ga  cteaghal.    Dh' hvr 
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•ad  arm  faireachd  eoeair  '•  cheanghafl  cad  tafllidh  sreang  arnu  An 
la  *r  na  mhkireach  thug  etan  sgkl  air  in  fhideig's  bhrit  i  <U  earrann 
danabh'urra.  An  treat  latha,  nor  a  chual  i 'n  fhtdetg,  bhris  i  tri  earr- 
annan.  Air  a'  cheathramh  latha  bhrit  i  na  bh'  urra  go  lèir.  Db'  èlridh 
i  '•  cbaidh  i  mach  'na  cbombdhail/s  cha  robh  boireanoacb  riabh  a  bu 
etoldacha  na  L  Cbnireadb  brath  aoaa  thun  righ  na  Spain  nacb  robb 
nighean  riabh  na  bu  etoldacha  na  bha  i,  '■  gon  d*  tbkinig  aobhar  a  fir 
*aa  leannain  a  *li  ionnauidh. 

Chuireadh  coach  a  dh'  iarraidh  Iain.  Bha  'n  rtgh  '•  a  mhòr 
aaislean  comhla  ria.  Thngadh  tuaa  air  bbarr  bat  e.  Thogadh  ceol 'a 
ieagadh  bron.  Chaireadh  biadh  an  ait'  a  chaithldh,  deoch  an  ait*  a 
h-ol,  '■  ceo!  an  hit'  tfiadeachd.  Rinneadh  banaia,  shunndach,  eihhiun, 
aighaarach.  Fhuair  lain  an  darna  leith  de  'n  rioghachd.  An  dèlgh 
bait  an  righ  bha  'n  rioghachd  nils  go  lèìr  aige.  Rngadh  air  an 
t-aeanaHcar,  riaaladh  eadar  eachaibh  a,  loiageadh  eadar  thinaan  a,  'a 
ligeadh  an  loaith  laia  a'  ghaoith. 

An  deign  baia  an  righ  'a  na  banrigh  bha  Iain  'na  righ  air  an 
8pkin.  Rngadh  triulr  mac  da.  Oidhche  bha  *n  tin  chnal  e  boaladh 
'aan  dorui.  M  Tha'n  t-iarrtaich  air  tigbinn,"  an*  etan.  De*  bh'  ann 
ach  a  cheari  duin'  a  thug  as  an  eilean  e.  M  A  bbeil  tbu  airaon  do 
gbealladh  a  chumail?"  art*  am  fear  a  tbkinig.  "Tha,*  an'  lain. 
M  Biodh  do  rioghachd  'a  do  cblann  agad  fhra  'a  mo  bbeannachdsa. 
A  bheil  cuimhn'  agad  nor  a  phaigh  tha  na  h-ochd  mairg  airaon  coirp 
an  duin'  anna  an  Tuirc  ?  B'e  tin  mo  chorp  aa.  81  àn  leat'  cha  'n 
fhaic  tha  mite  tuillidh." 

Got  thit  tale  from  Alexander  MocNeill,  tenant  and  fisherman, 
Then  Tangval,  Barra.  Heard  hit  father,  Roderick  MacNeill, 
often  recite  it.  Roderick  MacNeill  died  about  twenty  yoara  ago, 
about  the  ago  of  eighty  yeara.  Heard  it  from  many  otbor  old 
men  in  youth,  and  aaya  it  waa  pretty  common  then. 

July  1859.  H.  MacLeam. 


The  landacape,  and  the  waya  of  the  poor  of  Barra,  are  painted 
from  nature  ;  the  flat  strand,  the  shell-fish,  the  ship  in  the  oflSng, 
tha  boat  at  the  edge  of  the  tea.  Then  comet  the  popular  ro- 
mance, in  which  the  poor  man  ia  to  become  a  prince.  The  life 
of  shops  and  ships,  dimly  aeon,  but  evident  enough.  Turkey  and 
Spain  fairly  loat  in  a  distant  haae.    Tha  commercial  principle 
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laid  down,  that  small  profits  make  quick  returns ;  and  that  men 
should  bay  io  the  cheapest,  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market ;  and 
all  this  woven  with  a  lor©  story,  and  mixed  op  with  an  old  tale 
which  Grimm  found  in  Germany ;  and  which  Hans  Anderson 
has  made  the  foundation  of  one  of  his  best  tales.  Alas,  why  did 
not  the  king  of  Spain  send  for  the  Bam  widow  to  make  it  com- 
plete. 


▼OL.  II. 


xxxni 

THE  TALE  OF  THE  QUEEN  WHO  SOUGHT 
A  DRINK  FROM  A  CERTAIN  WELL 

From  Mrs.  MacTaYÌah,  Port  Ellen,  laky. 

THERE  was  before  now,  a  queen  who  was  sick,  and 
she  had  three  daughters.  Said  she  to  the  one 
who  was  eldest,  "  Go  to  the  well  of  true  water,  and 
bring  to  me  a  drink  to  heal  me."    . 

The  daughter  went,  and  she  reached  the  welL  A 
Losgann  (frog  or  toad)  came  up  to  ask  her  if  she 
would  wed  him,  if  she  should  get  a  drink  for  her 
mother.  "  I  will  not  wed  thee,  hideous  creature !  on 
any  account,"  said  she.  "Well  then,"  said  he,  "  thou 
shalt  not  get  the  water." 

She  went  away  home,  and  her  mother  sent  away 
her  sister  that  was  nearest  to  her,  to  seek  a  drink  of 
the  water.  '  She  reached  the  well :  and  the  toad  came 
up  and  asked  her  "  if  she  would  marry  him  if  she 
should  get  the  water."  "  I  wont  many  thee,  hideous 
creature  !"  said  she.  "Thou  shalt  not  get  the  water, 
then,"  said  he. 

She  went  home,  and  her  sister  that  was  youngest 
went  to  seek  the  water.  When  she  reached  the  well 
the  toad  came  up  as  he  used,  and  asked  her  "  if  she 
would  many  him  if  she  should  get  the  water."  "  If 
I  have  no  other  way  to  get  healing  for  my  mother,  I 
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will  marry  thee,"  said  she ;  and  she  got  the  water,  and 
the  healed  her  mother. 

They  had  betaken  themselves  to  rest  in  the  night, 
when  the  toad  came  to  the  door  saying  : — 

M  A  csaomhao,  a  chaomhao,  "  Gentle  one,  gentle  one. 
AxouiMHVBAcm.LBAT,  Bememberett  thou 

Am  oballadh  biao  Tbe  litUe  pledge 

A  thuo  thu  ami  Then  gaveet  me 

A*  tobab  DHOMH,  Betide  the  well, 

A  OHAOiL,  a  ohaoi1up  My  love,  my  lore/' 

When  he  was  ceaselessly  saying  this,  the  girl  rose 
and  took  him  in,  and  put  him  behind  the  door,  and 
she  went  to  bed ;  bat  she  was  not  long  laid  down, 
when  he  began  again  saying,  everlastingly  : — 

"  A  hàoraJg,  a  hiovaig, 
An  cnineech  leal 
An  geellng  beag 
A  hoog  00  aig 
An  lobar  gmw, 
A  genie,  *  gtole." 

Then  she  got  up  and  she  put  him  under  a  noggin ; 
that  kept  him  quiet  a  while ;  but  she  was  not  long 
laid  down  when  he  began  again,  saying : — 


M  A  haoraig,  a 
An  cnmeach  leal 
An  geallng  beag 
A  hoog  00  aig 
An  lobar  gaw, 
A  genie,  a  gtale." 

She  rose  again,  and  she  made  him  a  little  bed  at 
the  fireside ;  but  he  was  not  pleased,  and  he  began 
again  saying,  "  A  chaoimheag,  a  chaoimheag,  an 
cuimhneach  lent  an  gealladh  beag  a  thug  thu  aig  an 
tobex  dhomh,  a  ghaoil,  a  ghaotL**    Then  aha  got  up 
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and  nude  him  a  bed  beside  her  own  bed ;  bat  he  waa 
without  ceasing,  saying,  "  A  chaoimheag,  a  chaoimheag, 
an  ouimhneach  leat  an  gealladh  beag  a  thug  a  thug 
thu  aig  an  tobar  dhomh,  a  ghaoil,  a  ghaoil"  ,  But 
she  took  no  notice  of  his  complaining,  till  he  said  to 
her,  "  There  is  an  old  rusted  glare  behind  thy  bed, 
with  which  thou  hadst  better  take  off  my  head,  than 
be  holding  me  longer  in  torture." 

She  took  the  glave  and  cut  the  head  off  him. 
When  the  steel  touched  him,  he  grew  a  handsome 
youth ;  and  he  gave  many  thanks  to  the  young  wife, 
who  had  been  the  means  of  putting  off  him  the  spells, 
under  which  he  had  endured  for  a  long  time.  Then 
he  got  his  kingdom,  for  he  was  a  king ;  and  he  mar- 
ried the  princess,  and  they  were  long  alive  and  merry 
together. 


8GEULACHD  BAN-RIGH  A  DH1  IARB  DEOCH  A  TOBAR 

ARAID. 

Bha  banrigh  ann  rotanha  so  a  bha  tlnn,  agot  bha  triulr  nighaan 
aW  Thubhalrt  1  rk  an  U'baihln*,*  Falbh  do 'n  101^01^0^011^, 
agut  thabhalr  do  m*  lounaoidh  daooh  go  m'  leighaaa."  Dh'  fbalbh 
an  nigbaan  agot  rainig  I  'n  tobar.  .  Tbalnlg  loagann  a  nlos  a  dh* 
fbarraid  di  am  poaadh  ieu'm  falgbaadh  I  daoch  d'a  matbair. 
M Cha  phot  mlt*  thu  'cbrtotalr  ghranndal  air  aon  chur."  " Mata," 
ars'aian,  "cha  'n  fhaigb  tho  *n  t-oiaga."  Dh'  fbalbh  i  dhachaidh, 
agoa  choir  a  matbair  air  (albh  a  piothar  a  b'  fhaiage  dhi  a  dh'  iarr- 
aldh  dtoch  do  'o  oiaga.  Rainig  I  'n  tobar,  agoa  tbalnlg  an  loagann 
a  ntot,  agos  dh'  fharraid  e  dhi  am  poaadh  1  a,  na  'm  faigheadh  i  'n  U 
niage.  ** Cha  phòa  mis' tho 'chrantair  ghrannd',"  an' las.  "Cha'n 
fhaigb  tho  *n  t-oiige  mata,"  nri*  esan.  Thill  i  dhachaidh,  agos 
chaidh  a  piothar  a  b*  big*  'dh'  iarraidh  an  oiaga.  An  nair  a  rainig 
i  'n  tobar  tbalnlg  an  loagann  *  niot  mar  a  b'  abhaiit,  agot  dh'  fharr- 
aid e  dhi  am  poaadh  i  «  Di'm  faigheadh  1  'n  t-oiaga.  M  Mar  am 
bhefl  tèol  aQ'  agam  air  letghaat  fhaotaina  do  m'  mhathair  pbaaidh 
mi  tho,"  art'  iat,  agot  fboair  I  *n  t-oiaga,  agoa  •hlànaicbeMdh  a 
matbair. 
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Bha  fed  an  deign  gabbafl  ma  thhmh  'tan  oMhehe  to  nair  a  thainlg 
an  loagann  do  *n  dome  aig  radh,  "A  chaomhag,  a  chaomhag  an  cuimb- 
aeach  leal  aa  gaalladh  baag  a  thug  thn  aig  an  lobar  dhomh?  A 
ghaoil  t  a  ghaoil  t"  An  nair  abhaegon  tamh  aig  redh  mar  •o.dh* 
clridh  an  nlghean  agna  thug  i  atlgh  a,  s^ua  chair  i  col  an  derate  a, 
agoj  ebaidh  l  laidhe;  ach  cha  robh  I  fada  'na  Inidha  an  nair  a  tbob- 
feh  e  rithii  air  a  radh,  a  choMh.  *  A  chaomhag,  a  ehaombag  an 
raimhiiaach  mat  an  gaalladh  baag  a  thug  thn  aig  an  lobar  dhomh  ? 
A  ghaoil  I  a  ghaoil  1"  Dh1  elrich  i  *n  ain  agua ehnir  i  to  noigaan  a. 
Cham  ain  oamhech  a  tacan ;  ach  cha  robh  i  fada  'na  loJdbe  an  nair  a 
thbiakh  a  rithii  air  a  radh,  *  A  chaomhag,  a  chaomhag  an  cuimb- 
naach  laal  an  gaalladh  baag  a  thag  thn  aig  an  lobar  dhomh  ?  A 
ghaoQ  t  a  ghaoil  tH  Dh»  elrkh  i  riUue  agna  rinn  i  laaba  bhaag  dha 
tanbh  an  tame ;  ach  cha  robh  a  toiliehu.  Co  loath  agna  a  bha  i  'na 
laaba  thoieich  a  rithlt  air  a  radh, «  A  ehaolmheag,  a  chaoimbaag 
naoh  cnlmhnaaoh  Wat  an  gaalladh  baag  a  tang  thn  aig  an 
lobar  dhomh?  A  ghaoO!  a  ghaoil!**  Do'  elrich  i  »n  tin 
agna  rinn  1  laaba  dha  lamb  ri  laaba  lain;  ach  bha  a  gnn  tamh  aig 
radh, M  A  chaoimhaag^  a  chaoimbaag  an  ^t—t^aath  leet  an  gaaUadh 
baag  a  thag  thn  aig  an  lobar  dhomh?  A  ghaoil  I  a  ghaoil  I"  Ach 
cha  robh  1  "tabhairt  feeJrt  air  a  ghaaran  gua  an  dnbbairt  a  rithe, 
MTha  aaana  chlaidhaamh  malfgaach  chl  do  laapa  laia  an  fhaarra 
dhuit  an  caann  a  thabhaht  dnom,  na  *bhJth  *gam'  chnmafl  am  pain 
ni'afalàV  Ghabh  l'nclaidhaanmagiiaghaa^l'ncaaimò>th.  An 
nair  a  bhoin  an  etkflinn  da  dh'  fhaa  a  'na  bganach  diaachmhor, 
agna  thug  a  iomadh  bnidheaebaa  do  'a  ogbhaan  a  bha  'na  maadhoa 
aa  drajdheachd,  foidh  an  robh  a  re*  ain'  (had*  a'  falann,  a  char  dheth. 
Fhaair  a  *n  ain  a  rioghachd,  o*r  bn  itgh  a,  agoa  phba  a  *bhana- 
phrionnaa,  agna  bha  iad  fada  bah  gn  aahhach  cbamhla. 

Tbo  lady  who  haa  boon  ao  kind  aa  to  write  down  Una,  and 
other  etoriee,  ia  one  of  my  oideet  frienda.    She  haa  brought  op  a 
large  family,  and  her  excellent  memory  now  enablee  her  to  remem- 
ber talea,  which  abe  haa  gathered  daring  a  long  life  paaaad  in  the 
Weet  Highland!,  where  her  hatband  waa  a  reapected  miniater. 
The  etory  ia  evidently  a  Celtic  ▼ereion  of  the  Wearie  Well  at  the  + *     n 
Warldm  End,  of  which  Cham b^n^  haa  poUiahed  one  Scotch  rer.    &£•  J~ 
aion,  to  which  Grimm  refere  ia  notea  M  Dor  Froeebk6oig,M  in  hie       /'  ' 
third  Tolame.   There  are  many  fereiona  atlll  current  in  Scotland, 
told  in  broad  8eota ;  and  it  oaa  be  traced  back  to  1648.    Ae- 
oordiag  to  Grimm,  it  bclongo  to  the  oldaat  la  Oermaaj.    Tale 
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version  dearly  belongs  to  the  GaeHo  language^  for  the  ipeeoh  of 
the  frog  it  an  imitation  of  the  gnrgUng  and  quarkJng  of  spring 
frogs  in  a  pond,  whioh  I  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  convey  to  an 
English  reader  by  English  letters ;  but  whioh  is  absurdly  Hke, 
when  repeated  in  GaeHo  with  this  intention.  The  persevering, 
obstinate  repetition  of  the  same  sounds,  is  also  exceedingly  like 
the  habit  of  frogs,  when  disturbed,  but  not  much  frightened. 
Lot  any  one  try  the  experiment  of  throwing  a  stone  into  the 
midst  of  a  frog  concert,  and  he  will  hear  the  songsters,  after  a 
moment  of  stillness,  begin  again.  First  a  half-smothered  guabk 
ouabjl  ;  then  another  begins,  half  under  water,  with  a  gurgle, 
and  then  more  and  more  join  in  till  the  pond  is  in  full  chorus  onoe 
again.    Guabk,  ouaek,  oooill^^^v  qooaek  qooili~~v~v 

Holy  healing  wells  are  common  ell  over  the  Highlands ;  and 
people  still  leave  offerings  of  pins  and  nails,  and  bits  of  rag, 
though  few  would  confess  it  There  is  a  well  in  Islsy  where  I 
myself  have,  after  drinking,  deposited  copper  caps  amongst  a 
hosrd  of  pins  and  buttons,  and  similar  gear,  placed  in  chinks  in 
the  rocks  and  trees  at  the  edge  of  the  "  Witches'  Well."  There  is 
another  well  with  similar  offerings,  freshly  placed  beside  it  in  an 
island  in  Loch  Maree,  in  Ross-shire ;  and  similar  wells  are  to  be 
found  in  many  other  places  in  Scotland.  .  For  example,  I  learn 
from  Sutherland,  that  "  a  well  in  the  black  Isle  of  Cromarty,  near 
Itosehaugh,  has  miraculous  healing  powers.  A  country  woman 
tells  me,  that  about  forty  years  ago,  she  remembers  it  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  people  every  first  Tuesday  in  June,  who 
bathed  or  drank  of  it  before  sunrise.  Each  patient  tied  a  string 
or  rag  to  one  of  the  trees  that  overhung  it  before  leaving.  It  was 
sovereign  for  headache*.  Mr  — —  remembers  to  have  seen  a 
well  here  called  Mary's  Well,  hung  round  with  votive  rags." 

Well  worship  is  mentioned  by  Martin.  The  custom  in  his 
day,  in  the  Hebrides,  was  to  walk  south  about  round  the  well. 

8ir  William  Betham  in  his  Gael  and  Cymbiri  (Dublin :  W. 
Curry  jun.  &  Co.,  1834),  says  at  page  285,  "The  Celts)  were 
much  addicted  to  the  worship  of  fountains  and  rivers  as  divinities. 
They  had  a  deity  called  Divona,  or  the  river  god." 

Divona  Celtarum  lingua  fons  addite  Dtvii  (Automue.J 

Hequotes  from  "The  Book  of  Armagh,  a  M8.of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury,"— "And  he  (St.  Patrick)  came  to  Fina  Maige,  which  is  called 
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Slant,  because  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  the  Magi  konourtd 
tki$  fountain,  and  made  donations  to  it  as  gift*  to  a  god."  For 
tfsjr  —orificod  gifU  to  tk*  fountain  and  wonkipped  U  fifes  a  god. 
The  learned  author  explains  how  wella  are  now  venerated  in 
Ireland,  and  traces  their  worship  back  to  remote  ages ;  and  to 
the  East,  by  way  of  Spain,  Carthage,  and  Egypt,  Tyre  and 
8tdoo,  Arabia,  Chaldea,  and  Persia,  where  men  still  hang  bits  of 
rag  on  trees  near  wells.  Baal,  according  to  some  of  the  authori- 
ties quoted,  is  mixed  np  with  the  well  worship  of  the  Irish  8oetigt. 
Divona,  the  river  god,  or  Baal,  may  therefore  have  degenerated 
into  a  toad ;  and  the  princess  who  married  him  may  once  have 
been  a  Oettio  divinity,  whose  story  survives  as  a  popular  tale  in 
Germany  and  in  8ootland. 

The  following  story  bears  on  the  same  subject,  and  may 
explain  why  gifts  were  left  when  a  drink  was  taken  from  a 
well.  The  story  was  told  to  me  long  ago,  while  seated  under 
shelter  of  a  big  stone  waiting  for  docks  on  the  shore.  It  was 
told  in  Gaelic,  and  the  pnn  upon  the  name  of  the  lake  is  lost  in 
an/  other  language.  The  meaning  of  the  name  might  be  the 
weasel  lake,  or  the  lake  of  the  fall ;  or  perhaps  the  lake  of  the 
island ;  but  the  legend  gives  a  meaning,  which  the  sound  of  the 
name  will  bear,  and  it  ought  to  be  right  if  it  is  not 
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Prom  Mr.  TfaomM  MaoDoneJd,  now  gamekeeper  el  Dunrobin. 

WHERE  Loch  Ness  now  is,  there  was  long  ago  a 
fine  glen.  A  woman  went  one  day  to  the  well 
to  fetch  water,  and  she  found  the  spring  flowing  so 
fast  that  she  got  frightened,  and  left  her  pitcher  and 
ran  for  her  life ;  she  never  stopped  till  she  got  to  the 
top  of  a  high  hill ;  and  when  there,  she  turned  about 
and  saw  the  glen  filled  with  water.  Not  a  house  or  a 
field  was  to  be  seen.  "  Aha  1"  said  she,  "  Tha  Loch 
ann  a  nis."  (Ha  Loch  an  a  neesh).  There  is  a  lake  in 
it  now ;  and  so  the  lake  was  called  Loch  Ness  (neesh). 


XXXV. 

CONALL 

From  Alexander  UtoNetU,  tenant  and  fisherman,  Berra. 

THERE  was  an  old  king  before  now  in  Erin,*  and  a 
sister  of  his,  whose  name  was  Maobh,  had  three 
sons.  The  eldest  of  them  was  Ferghus,  the  middle- 
most Lagh  an  Laidh,  and  the  youngest  one  ConalL 

He  thought  he  would  make  an  heir  of  the  eldest 
one,  Ferghus.  He  gave  him  the  schooling  of  the  son 
of  a  king  and  a  "  ridere,"  and  when  he  was  satisfied 
with  school  and  learning  he  brought  him  home  to  the 
palace.     Now  'they  were  in  the  palace. 

Said  the  king,  M I  hare  passed  this  year  well ;  the 
end  of  the  year  is  coming  now,  and  trouble  and  care 
are  coming  on  me  with  it" 

M  What  trouble  or  care  is  coming  on  thee  f  said  the 
young  man.  M  Hie  vassals  of  the  country  are  coming 
to  reckon  with  me  to-day."  "  Thou  hast  no  need  to 
be  in  trouble.  It  is  proclaimed  that  I  am  the  young 
heir,  and  it  is  set  down  in  papers  and  in  letters  in 
each  end  of  the  realm.  I  will  build  a  fine  castle  in 
front  of  the  palace  for  thee.  I  will  get  carpenters,  and 
stonemasons,  and  smiths  to  build  that  castle." 


•  In  this  tale  Erin  is  ■ptK  instead  of  Eirinn  and  Eirtaan ; 
Alba  and  Season,  8cotkmà  and  EngUmd,  aipraai  the  aoand  of 
the  Gaelic  words. 
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"  Is  that  thy  thought,  son  of  my  sister  t "  said  the 
king.  "  Thou  hadst  neither  claim  nor  right  to  the  realm 
unless  I  myself  had  chosen  to  give  it  to  thee  with  my 
own  free  wilL  Thou  wilt  not  see  thyself  handling 
Erin  till  I  go  first  under  the  mould." 

"  There  will  be  a  day  of  battle  and  oombaft  before 
I  let  this  go  on,"  said  the  young  man. 

He  went  away,  and  he  sailed  to  Alba.  A  message 
was  sent  up  to  the  king  of  Alba  that  the  young  king 
of  Erin  was  come  to  Alba  to  see  him.  He  was  taken 
up  on  the  deadly  points.*  Meat  was  set  in  the  place  for 
eating ;  drink  in  the  place  for  drinking ;  and  music  in 
the  place  for  hearing ;  and  they  were  plying  the  feast 
and  the  company. 

"  Oh  1  young  king  of  Erin,"  said  the  king  of  Alba, 
"  it  was  not  without  the  beginning  of  some  matter  that 
thou  art  come  to  Alba," 

"  I  should  not  wish  to  let  out  the  knowledge  of  my 
matter  till  I  should  first  know  whether  I  may  get  it" 

"  Anything  I  have  thou  gettest  it,  for  if  I  were 
seeking  help,  perhaps  I  would  go  to  thee  to  get  it" 

"  There  came  a  word  with  trouble  between  me  and 
my  mother's  brother.  It  was  proclaimed  out  that  I 
was  king  of  Erin  ;  and  he  said  to  me  that  I  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  anything  till  a  clod  should 
first  go  on  him.  I  wish  to  stand  my  right,  and  to  get 
help  from  thee." 

"  I  will  give  thee  that,"  said  the  king ;  "  three 
hundred  swift  heroes,  three  hundred  brave  heroes, 
three  hundred  full  heroes ;  and  that  is  not  bad 
helping." 

"  I  am  without  a  chief  over  them,  and  I  am  as  ill 
off  as  I  was  before  ;  but  I  have  another  small  request, 
and  if  I  might  get  it,  I  would  wish  to  let  it  out" 

•  Probably  lifted  on  spears. 
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"  Anything  I  have  tlpt  I  can  part  from,  thou  ahalt 
get  it,"  said  the  king ;  "but  the  thing  I  hare  not,  I 
cannot  give  it  to  thee.  .  Let  out  thy  speech,  and  thou 
ahalt  have  it" 

M  It  is  Boinne  Brest*  thy  son,  at  their  head." 

"  My  torture  to  thee  I  had  I  not  promised  him  to 
thee,  thou  hadat  not  got  him.  But  there  were  not 
born  in  Alba,  nor  in  Erin,  nor  in  Sassun,  nor  in  any  one 
place  (those)  who  would  gain  victory  orer  my  son  if 
they  keep  to  fair  play.  If  my  son  does  not  come  back 
as  he  went,  the  word  of  an  Eriannach  is  never  again 
to  be  taken,  for  it  is  by  treachery  he  will  be  overcome." 

They  went  away  on  the  morrow,  and  they  sailed  to 
the  king  of  Sassun.  A  message  went  up  to  the  king 
of  Sassun  that-  the  young  king  of  Erin  had  come  to 
the  place.  The  king  of  Sassun  took  out  to  meet  him. 
He  was  taken  up  on  the  deadly  points ;  music  was 
raised,  and  lament  laid  down  in  the  palace  of  the  king 
of  8assun;  meat  was  set  in  the  place  for  eating ;  drink 
in  the  place  for  drinking  ;  music  in  the  place  of  hear- 
ing ;  and  they  were  plying  the  feast  and  the  company 
with  joy  and  pleasure  of  mind. 

"Oh I  young  king  of  Erin,"  said  the  king  of 
Sassun,  M  it  is  not  without  the  end  of  a  matter  that 
thou  art  come  here." 

"  I  got  the  schooling  of  the  son  of  a  king  and  a 
ridere.  My  mother's  brother  took  me  home.  He  began 
to  speak  about  the  vassals  of  the  country  and  the 
people  of  the  realm ;  that  care  and  trouble  were  on 
him ;  and  that  he  had  rather  the  end  of  the  year  had 
not  come  at  all.  Said  I  to  him,  '  I  will  build  thee  a 
palace,  so  that  thou  shalt  have  but  to  wash  thy  face, 
and  stretch  thy  feet  in  thy  shoe*'  Said  he,  'My 
Bister's  son,  thou  hadst  no  right  to  the  realm,  and  thou 
gettest  it  not  till  a  clod  goes  on  me,  in  spite  of  ovary- 
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thing.'  Said  I,  'Then  will  be  a  day  of  battle  and 
combat  between  thee  and  me,  before  the  matter  is  so/ 
I  went  away ;  I  took  my  ship ;  I  took  a  skipper  with 
me ;  and  I  sailed  to  Alba.  I  reached  Alba,  and  I  got 
three  hundred  swift  heroes,  three  hundred  brave  heroes, 
and  three  hundred  foil  heroes ;  now  I  am  come  to  thee 
to  see  what  help  thou  wilt  give  me." 

"I  will  give  thee  as  many  more,  and  a  hero  at  their 
head,"  said  the  king  of  Sassun. 

They  went  away,  and  they  sailed  to  Erin.  They 
went,  on  shore  on  a  crag  in  Erin,  and  the  name  of 
Carrig  Fhearghuia  is  on  that  rock  stilL  He  reached 
the  king.  "Brother  of  my  mother,  art  thou  now 
ready fn — "Well,  then,  Fhearghuia,  though  I  said 
that,  I  thought  thou  wouldst  not  take  anger ;  but  I 
have  not  gathorod  my  lot  of  people  yet" — "  That  is  no 
answer  for  ma  Thou  hast  Erin  under  thy  rule.  I 
am  here  with  my  men,  and  I  have  neither  place,  nor 
meat,  nor  drink  for  them." 

"  Oo ! "  said  the  king,  "  the  storehouses  of  Erin 
are  open  beneath  thee,  and  I  will  go  away  and  gather 
my  people." 

He  went  away.  He  went  all  round  Erin.  He 
came  to  a  place  which  they  callod  "Ant'  Iubhar" 
(Nowry).  There  was  but  one  man  in  the  Iubhar,  who 
was  called  Goibhlean  Gobha  (Goivlan  Smith),  lie 
thought  to  go  in,  for  thirst  was  on  him ;  and  that  he 
would  quench  his  thirst,  and  breathe  a  while.  He  went 
in.  There  waa  within  but  the  smith's  daughter.  She 
brought  him  a  chair  in  which  he  might  sit  He  asked 
for  a  drink.  The  smith's  daughter  did  not  know  what 
she  should  do,  for  the  smith  had  but  one  cow,  which 
was  called  the  Glas  Ghoibhlean  (Grey  Goivlan),  with 
the  vessel  he  had  for  the  milk  of  the  cow ;  three  times 
in  the  day  it  would  go  beneath  the  oow ;  throe  times 
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in  the  day  thirst  would  be  on  him ;  and  he  would 
drink  the  veeeel  each  time,  and  unlets  the  daughter 
had  the  Teasel  full  she  was  not  to  get  oft  Qhewasafraid, 
when  the  king  asked  for  a  drink,  that  unless  she  had 
the  Tessel  full  her  head  would  be  taken  oft  It  was 
so  that  she  thought  the  Teasel  should  be  set  before  the 
king  at  all  hazards.  8he  brought  down  the  Tessel,  and 
she  set  it  before  him.  He  drank  a  draught;  he  took 
out  the  fourth  part,  and  he  left  three  quarters  in  it  u  I 
would  rather  you  should  take  it  out  altogether  than 
leare  it  My  father  has  made  an  oath  that  unless  I 
hare  the  Teasel  full,  I  hare  but  to  die." 

«  Well,  then,"  said  the  king,  "it  is  a  spell  of  my 
spells  to  leave  the  Teasel  as  full  aa  it  was  before." 

He  set  the  Tessel  on  the  board,  he  struck  his  palm 
on  it,  and  he  struck  off  as  much  aa  was  above  the  milk, 
and  the  vessel  was  full ;  and  before  he  went  away,  the 
girl  was  his  own. 

M  Now,  thou  art  going,  oh  king  of  Erin,  and  I  am 
shamed;  what  wilt  thou  leave  with  met" 

"  I  would  give  thee  a  thousand  of  each  hue,  a  thou- 
sand of  each  kind,  a  thousand  of  each  creature." 

"What  should  I  do  with  that*  for  I  will  not  find 
salt  in  Erin  to  salt  them  f  n 

" I  would  give  thee  glens  and  high  moon  to  feed 
them  from  year  to  year." 

"  What  should  I  do  with  that!  for  if  Feerghui 
should  kill  you,  he  will  take  it  from  me,  unless  I  have 
it  with  writing,  and  a  drop  of  blood  to  bind  it" 

M I  am  in  haste  this  night,  but  go  to-morrow  to 
the  camp  to  Croc  Maol  Nam  Mac,"  said  the  king ;  and 
he  left  his  blessing  with  her. 

Her  father  cams. 

M  Far  from  thee— far  from  thee  be  it,  my  daughter  I 
I  think  that  a  stranger  has  been  to  see  thee  h«re  this  day." 
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"  How  dost  thou  know  thai  V 

"Thou  hadst  a  maiden's  slow  qrdaah  when  I  went 
out ;  thou  hast  the  brisk  eyelash  of  a  wife  now.** 

"  Whom  wouldst  thou  rather  had  been  here  V 

"  I  never  saw  the  man  I  would  rather  be  here  than 
the  king  of  Erin." 

"Well,  it  was  he ;  he  left  me  a  thousand  of  each 
hue,  a  thousand  of  each  kind,  a  thousand  of  each 
creature. 

"  'What/  said  I,  'shall  I  do  with  them,  as  I 
cannot  get  in  Erin  as  much  salt  as  will  salt  them  f ' 

"  Said  he,  '  I  would  give  thee  glens  and  high  moors 
to  feed  them  from  year  to  year/ 

"'  What  shall  I  do  if  Fearghus  should  kill  you  f    I 
will  not  get  them.' 

"  He  said,  '  I  should  have  writing  and  a  drop  of 
his  own  blood  to  bind  it' " 

They  slept  that  night  as  they  were.  If  it  was 
early  that  the  day  came,  it  was  earlier  that  the  smith 
arose.  "  Come,  daughter,  and  let  us  be  going"  She 
went,  herself  and  the  smith,  and  they  reached  the  king 
in  his  camp. 

"  Wert  thou  not  in  the  Iubhar  yesterday  t"  said  the 
smith  to  the  king,  "  I  was;  and  hast  thou  mind  of  thy 
words  to  the  girl  f ' 

"  I  have ;  but  the  battle  will  Jiot  be  till  to-morrow. 
I  will  give  thee,  as  I  said,  to  the  girl ;  but  leave  her." 

The  smith  got  that,  and  he  went  away. 

That  night,  when  she  had  slept  a  while,  she  awoke, 
for  she  had  seen  a  dream.     "Art  thou  waking f' 

"  I  am ;  what  wilt  thou  with  me  9  I  saw  a  dream 
there :  a  shoot  of  fir  growing  from  the  heart  of  the 
king,  one  from  my  own  heart,  and  they  were  twining 
about  each  other."  "  That  is  our  babe  son."  They 
slept,  and  it  was  not  long  till  she  saw  the  next  dream. 
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uArt  thou  waking,  king  of  ErinT  "I  am; 
what  wilt  thou  with  me  T  M I  saw  another  dream. 
Fearghus  coming  downy  and  taking  the  head  and  the 
neck  out  of  me." 

"That  ia>  Fearghus  killing  me,  and  taking  out  my 
head  and  neck." 

She  slept  again,  and  she  saw  another  dream. 

14  Art  thou  sleeping,  king  of  Erin  V 

"  I  am  not ;  what  wilt  thou  with  me  now  7* 

"  I  saw  Erin,  from  side  to  side,  and  from  end  to 
end,  covered  with  sheaves  of  barley  and  oats.  There 
came  a  blast  of  wind  from  the  east,  from  the  west* 
from  the  north ;  every  tree  was  swept  away,  and  no 
more  of  them  were  seen.*9 

"  Fearghus  will  kill  me,  and  he  will  take  the  head 
and  neck  oat  of  ma  As  quickly  as  ever  thou  didst 
(anything),  seue  my  set  of  arms,  and  keep  them.  A 
baby  boy  is  begotten  between  thee  and  ma  Thou 
shalt  suckle  and  nurse  him,  and  thou  shalt  sot  him 
in  order.  Keep  the  arms.  When  thou  scest  that  he 
has  speech,  and  can  help  Kin^alf,  thou  shalt  sond  him 
away  through  the  world  a  wandering,  till  he  find  out 
who  he  is.  He  will  get  to  be  king  over  Erin ;  his 
son  will  be  king  over  Erin ;  his  grandson  will  be  king 
over  Erin.  His  race  will  be  kings  over  Erin  till  it 
reaches  the  ninth  knea  A  child 'will  be  born  from 
that  ona  A  farmer  will  come  in  with  a  fish ;  he  will 
cook  the  fish  ;  a  bone  will  stick  in  his  throat,  and  he 
will  be  choked" 

Maobh,  the  king's  sister,  the  mother  of  Fearghus, 
had  two  other  sons,  and  the  battle  was  to  be  on  the 
morrow.  Lagh  an  Laidh  and  Connal ;  and  Lagh  an 
Laidh  was  the  eldest 

"Whether,"  said  Lagh  an  Laidh,  "shall  we  be 
with  our  mother's  brother  or  with  Fearghus  T 
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"  I  know  not.  If  our  mother's  brother  wins,  and 
we  are  with  Fearghus,  it  is  a  atone  in  our  shoe  for 
ever;  bat  if  Fearghus  wins,  he  will  torn  his  back 
to  us,  because  we  were  on  the  other  aide." 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  not  thus  it  shall  t|e ;  but  be 
thou  with  Fearghus,  and  I  will  be  with  our  mother's 
brother." 

"It  shall  not  be  so;  we  will  leave  it  to  our 
mother." 

"Were  I  a  man,"  said  Maobh,  "I  would  set  the 
field  with  my  own  brother." 

"Well,  then,  I  will  be  with  Fearghus,"  said  Lagh 
an  Laidh,  "  and  be  thou  with  Fearghus,  oh  Connal  f ' 

Fearghus  went  to  Fionn ;  he  blessed  him  in  calm, 
soft  words.  Fionn  blessed  him  in  better  words ;  and 
if  no  better,  they  were  no  worse. 

"  I  heard  that  there  was  a  day  of  battle  and  com- 
bat between  thyself  and  thy  mother's  brother,"  said 
he. 

"  That  is  to  be,  and  I  came  to  yon  for  help." 

"  It  is  but  bold  for  me  to  go  against  thy  mother's 
brother,  since  it  was  on  his  land  that  I  got  my  keep. 
If  thy  mother's  brother  should  win,  we  shall  get  neither 
furrow  nor  clod  of  the  land  of  Erin  as  long  as  we  live. 
I  will  do  thus.  I  will  not  strike  a  blow  with  thee, 
and  I  will  not  strike  a  blow  against  thee." 

Fearghus  went  home  on  the  morrow,  and  they  set 
in  order  for  the  battle.  The  king's  company  was  on 
one  side,  and  the  company  of  Fearghus  on  the  other. 
Fearghus  had  no  Gaisoioh  heroes  but  Boinne  Brest  and 
his  company.  The  great  Saxon  hero  and  his  company, 
and  Lagh  an  Laidh.  Boinne  Breat  drew  out  to  the  skirt 
of  the  company;  he  put  on  his  harness  of  battle  and  hard 
combat.  He  set  his  silken  netted  coat  above  his  surety* 

*  Cots,  the  epithet  applied  to  shirt,  is  a  word  which  gives 
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shirt ;  a  booming  shield  on  his  left  side ;  how  many 
deaths  were  in  his  tanned  sheath ! 

He  strode  out  on  the  stern  steps  like  a  sadden 
blase;  each  pace  he  put  from  him  was  less  than  a  hill, 
and  greater  than  a  knoll  on  the  mountain  side.  He  turned 
on  them,  cloven  and  cringing.  Three  ranks  would  he 
drive  of  them,  dashing  them  from  their  shields,  to 
their  blood  and  their  flesh  in  the  skies.*  Would  he 
not  leave  one  to  tell  the  tale,  or  report  bad  news ;  to 
put  in  a  land  of  holes  or  a  shelf  of  rock.  There  was 
one  little  one-eyed  russet  man,  one-eyed,  and  on  one 
knee  and  one  handed.  "  Thou  shalt  not  be  to  tell  a 
tale  of  me ;"  he  wont  and  he  took  his  head  off  Then 
Boinne  Brest  shunned  the  fight,  and  he  took  his 
armour  oft 

14  Go  down,  Fearghus,  and  take  off  the  head  of 
thy  mother's  brother,  or  I  will  take  it  off.*9 

Fearghus  went  down,  he  caught  hold  of  his  mother's 
brother,  and  he  took  his  head  off  The  smith's  daugh- 
ter went  to  the  arms,  and  she  took  them  with  her. 

Lagh  an  Laidh  kept  on  his  armour.  When  he  saw 
Fearghus  going  to  take  off  the  head  of  his  mother's 
brother,  he  took  a  frenzy.  Lagh  an  Laidh  went  about 
the  hill  to  try  if  he  could  see  Boinne  Brest,  who  was 
unarmed.  Boinne  Brest  thought  that  man  was  drunk 
with  battle.  He  thought  that  he  would  turn  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hill  to  try  if  he  could  come  to  his 
own  place.  Lagh  an  Laidh  turned  on  the  other  side 
against  him.  He  thought  to  turn  again  to  try  if  the 
battle  frenzy  would  abate.     The  third  time  he  said  he 


Um  meaning  of  graaiaaaa  or  ■«•!• ;  and  ia 
iron  waapoa,  or  a  ttcklo.    "A  tbirt  of  anaoar." 

•  Tbia  paMftga  ia  ooauMa;  I  mm  sot  oartaia  last  it  ia 
raotJy  raadtftu. 

vol.  u.  L 
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would  not  tarn  for  all  who  were  in  Albuin,  or 
or  Sassun.  "  It  is  strange  thou,  man,  that  wert 
with  me  throughout  the  battle,  to  be  against  met"  I 
will  not  believe  but  that  thou  hast  taken  the  drunken- 
ness of  battle,"  said  Boinne  Break 

u  I  am  quite  beside  myself." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  he,  "  though  I  am  unarmed,  and 
thou  under  arms,  remember  that  thou  art  no  more  to 
me  than  what  I  can  hold  between  these  two  fingers." 

"  I  will  not  be  a  traitor  to  thee,  there  behind  thee 
are  three  of  the  best  heroes  in  Albuin,  or  Eirinu,  or 
Sassun." 

He  gave  a  turn  to  see  the  three  heroes,  and  when 
he  turned  lagh  an  Laidh  struck  off  his  head. 

"  My  torture,"  said  Fearghua,  "  I  had  rather  my 
own  head  were  there.  An  Eireannach  is  not  to  be 
taken  at  his  word  as  long  as  a  man  aliall  live.  It  is  a 
stone  in  thy  shoe  every  day  for  ever,  and  a  pinch  of  the 
land  of  Eiiinn  thou  shalt  not  have." 

Lagh  an  Laidh  went  away  and  he  went  to  the  moun- 
tain. He  made  a  castle  for  himself  there,  and  he 
stayed  in  it 

The  smith's  daughter  came  on  well  till  she  bore  a 
babe-son.  She  gave  him  the  name  of  Conal  Mac 
High  Eirinn.  She  nourished  him  well,  and  right  welL 
When  speech  came  and  he  could  walk  well,  she  took 
him  with  her  on  a  wet  misty  day  to  the  mountain 
amongst  high  moors  and  forests.  She  left  him  there 
astray  to  make  out  a  way  for  himself,  and  she  went 
home. 

He  did  not  know  in  the  world  what  he  should  do, 
as  he  did  not  know  where  to  go,  but  he  found  a  finger 
of  a  road.  He  followed  the  road.  What  should  he 
see  but  a  little  hut  at  the  evening  of  the  day  at  the 
wayside.    He  went  into  the  hut  :  there  was  no  man 
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within :  he  lot  himself  down  at  the  fire-aide.  That* 
he  m  till  a  women  mm  at  the  end  of  the  night,  tad 
aha  had  aix  sheep  She  saw  a  great  alip  of  a  man  be* 
aide  the  fire,  who  teemed  to  be  a  fooL  She  took  great 
wonder  when  aha  aaw  him,  and  ahe  aakl  thai  he  had 
better  go  out  of  thai,  and  go  down  to  the  king's  house, 
and  thai  ha  would  get  something  amonget  the  asrranta 
in  the  kitchen.  He  amid  he  would  not  go,  bat  if  ahe 
would  give  him  aomething  thai  ha  might  eat,  thai  ha 
would  go  to  herd  the  sheep  for  herself.  What  should 
be  the  name  of  the  woman  but  Caomhag  Gentle.  M  If 
I  thought  that,  I  would  giye  thee  meat  and  drink,* 
said  she.  On  the  morrow  he  went  awaj  with  the 
sheep,  "  I  hare  not  a  bite  of  grass  for  them,"  said  she, 
M  but  a  road ;  and  thou  shalt  keep  them  at  the  edge  of 
the  road,  and  thou  shalt  not  let  them  off  ilM 

At  the  time  of  night  he  came  home  with  them  ;  on 
the  morrow  he  went  awaj  with  the  sheep  There 
were  near  to  the  place  where  he  was  with  them  three 
fields  of  wheat  that  belonged  to  three  gentlemen.  The 
sheep  were  wearing  him  out  He  went  and  he  levelled 
the  dyke,  and  he  let  them  in  from  one  to  the  other  till 
they  had  eaten  the  three  fields.  On  a  day  of  days,  the 
three  gentlemen  gathered  When  they  came,  he  had 
let  the  fields  be  eaten  by  the  sheep 

"Who  art  thou  1    Thou  hast  eaten  the  fields  I" 

MIt  was  not  I  thai  ate  them  at  all ;  it  was  the 
sheep  thai  ate  them." 

44  We  will  not  be  talking  to  him  at  all ;  he  is  but 
a  fooL  We  will  reach  Caomhag  to  see  if  the  sheep  are 
hers.19 

They  reached  Caomhag.  They  took  her  with  them 
to  the  court  This  was  the  first  court  thai  Fearghut 
had  made  alter  he  got  the  crown, 

The  kings  had  a  heritage  si  thai  time.    Wham 
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they  did  not  know  how  to  split  justice  properly,  the 
judgment  aoat  would  begin  to  kick,  and  the.  kingfs  neck 
would  take  a  twist  when,  he  did  not  do  justice  as  he 
ought 

"  I  can  make  nothing  of  it,"  said  the  kin&  "but 
that  they  should  have  the  tooth  that  did  the  damage." 

The  judgment-seat  began  to  kick,  and  the  king's 
neck  took  a  turn.  .  "  Come  here  one  of  you  and  loose 
me;  try  if  you -.can  do  t  justice  better  than  that*9 
Though  there  were  thousands  within,  none  would  go  in 
the  king's  place.  They  would  not  give  the  king  such 
bad  respect,  as  that  any  one  of  them  should  go  before 
him. 

44  Is  there  a  man  that  will  loose  me  I " 

"  There  is  not,  unless  the  herd  of  Caomhag  himself 
will  loose  thee." 

Caomhag's  herd  was  set  down. 
.  "  Loose  for  me,  my  little  hero,  and  do  justice  as  it 
should  (be  done),  and  let  me  out  of  this.** 

"  (Nor)  right  nor  justice  will  I  do  before  I  get  some- 
thing that  I  may  eat" 

Then  he  got  something  which  he  ate. 

"  What  justice  didst  thou  do  thyself?  "  said  he. 

"  I  did  but  (doom)  the  tooth  that  did  the  damage 
to  be  theirs." 

"  What  was  in  the  way  that  thou  didst  not  give 
death  to  Caomhag?  Tide  is  what  I  would  do  : — 
Caomhag  has  six  sheep,  and  though  the  six  sheep  were 
taken  from  her,  they  would  not  pay  the  gentlemen. 
Coamhag  will  have  six  lambs,  the  gentlemen  shall  have 
the  six  lambs,  and  she  herself  shall  have  the  sheep  to 
keep." 

The  turn  went  out  of  the  king's  neck.  He  went 
away,  and  they  did  not  ask  who  he  was,  and  he  got  no 
skaith. 
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There  wai  another  gentleman,  and  he  had  a  hone, 
and  he  sent  him  to  a  smith y  to  be  shod.  The  smith 
had  a  young  son  and  a  none  under  the  child.  What 
should  it  be  but  a  fine  day,  and  it  was  without  that  the 
horse  was  being  shod,  and  she  never  saw  a  horse  shod 
before ;  and  she  went  out  to  see  the  shoeing  of  the 
horse.  8he  sat  opposite  to  the  hone,  and  he  took  the 
nail  and  the  shoe,  and  he  did  not  hit  the  hoof  with  lbs 
nail  but  he  put  it  in  the  flesh,  and  the  horse  struck  the 
child,  and  drove  the  cup  of  his  head  off!  They  had 
but  to  go  to  justice  again  to  the  king;  and  the  justios 
the  king  made  for  thorn  was,  that  the  leg  should  be 
taken  off  the  horse.  The  judgment-seat  began  to  kick 
again,  and  the  king's  neck  took  a  twist  The  herd  of 
Csomhsg  was  there,  and  they  asked  him  to  loose  the 
king.  He  said  that  he  would  not  do  a  thing  till  he 
should  first  get  something  to  eat 

He  got  that     He  went  where  the  king  was. 

"  What  law  didst  thou  maker 

u  The  leg  to  be  taken  off  the  horse." 

"  That  will  not  pay  the  smith.  Send  hither  to  me 
the  groom  that  broke  the  horse,  and  the  gentleman  to 
whom  he  belongs.  Send  over  here  the  smith  and  the 
nurse.*9 

The  gentleman  and  the  groom  came. 

"  Well  then,  my  gentleman,  didst  thou  make  this 
groom  break  this  horse  ss  he  should ?M 

The  groom  said  that  he  had  done  that  as  well  as  he 
knew  (how  to  do  it). 

M  No  more  could  be  asked  of  thee.  Well,  smith, 
didst  thou  give  an  order  to  the  nurse  to  stay  within 
without  coming  out  of  her  chamber  ?  " 

"I  did  not  give  it,"  said  the  smith,  Mbut  (she 
might  do)  as  she  chose  herself." 

"My  gentleman,"  said  be,  "tine*  thou  art  best 
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kept,  I  will  put  a  third  of  the  ubio  of  the  smith's  ton 
on  thee,  and  another  third  on  the  smith  himself  because 
he  did  not  measure  the  nail  before  he  put  it  to  use, 
and  another  third  on  the  nurse  and  the  groom  because 
she  did  not  stay  within  in  her  chamber,  and  in  case  he 
left  some  word  or  other  untaught  to  the  horse." 

The  gentleman  went  away  and  the  smith;  the 
judgment-seat  stopped,  and  she  hadn't  a  kick;  the 
turn  came  out  of  the  king's  neck,  and  they  let  him  go 
as  usuaL 

Said  the  king — "If  he  has  travelled  over  the 
universe  and  the  world,  there  is  a  drop  of  king's  blood 
in  that  lad ;  he  could  not  split  the  law  so  well  as  that 
if  it  were  not  in  him.  Let  the  three  best  heroes  I  have 
go,  and  let  them  bring  me  his  head.** 

They  went  after  him.  He  gave  a  glance  from  him 
and  what  should  he  see  coming  but  they.  They  came 
where  he  waa  "  Where  are  you  going  ?  " — "  We  are 
going  to  kill  thyself.     The  king  sent  us  to  thee.** 

"  Well,  then,  that  was  but  a  word  that  came  into 
his  mouth,  and  it  is  not  worth  your  while  to  kill  me." 

"  He  is  but  a  fool,"  said  they. 

"  Since  he  sent  you  to  kill  me,  why  don't  you  kill 
meT 

"Wilt  thou  thyBelf  kill  thyBel^  my  little  hero?" 
said  they. 

"How  shall  I  kill  myself  ?" 

"  Here's  for  thee  a  sword  and  strike  it  on  thee 
about  the  neck,  and  cast  the  head  off  thyself,"  said 
they. 

He  seixed  on  the  sword,  and  gave  it  a  twirl  in  his 
fist     "  Fall  to  killing  thyself,  my  little  hero." 

"  Begone,"  said  he,  "  and  return  home,  and  do  not 
hide  from  the  king  that  you  did  not  kill  me." 

"  Well,  then,  give  me  the  sword,"  said  one  of  them. 
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"  I  will  not  give  it ;  there  are  not  in  Erin  as  many 
as  will  take  it  from  my  fiat,"  said  ha 

They  went  and  they  returned  home.  Aa  he  waa 
going  by  himself  he  said,  "  I  waa  not  born  without  a 
mother,  and  I  waa  not  begotten  without  a  father.  I 
hare  no  mind  (of)  ever  coming  to  Erin,  and  I  know 
that  it  waa  in  Erin  I  waa  born.  I  will  not  leare  a 
house  in  which  there  ia  amoke  or  fire  in  Erin  till  I 
know  who  I  (am)." 

He  went  to  the  Iubhar.  What  waa  it  but  a  fine 
warm  day.  Whom  did  he  aee  but  his  mother  washing. 
He  waa  coming  to  a  sort  of  understanding,  so  that  he 
waa  thinking  that  it  was  his  mother  who  waa  there. 
He  went  and  he  went  behind  her,  and  he  put  his  hand 
on  her  breast.  "  Indeed,"  said  he,  "  a  foster  son  of  thy 
right  breast  am  L"  8he  gaye  her  head  a  toss.  " Thy 
like  of  a  tarkrid  drudge,  I  nerer  had  aa  a  son  or  a  foster 
son." — "My  left  hand  is  behind  thy  head,  and  a 
sword  in  my  right  hand,  and  I  will  strike  off  thy  head 
unless  thou  tell  me  who  I  am." — "  Still  be  thy  handy 
Conall,  son  of  the  king  of  Erin." 

"  I  know  myself  I  was  that,  and  that  there  was 
a  drop  of  the  blood  of  a  king's  son  in  me  ;  but  who 
killed  my  father  1M 

"Fearghus  killed  him;  and  a  loss  as  great  as 
thy  father  was  slain  on  the  same  day — that  waa 
Boinne  Brest,  son  of  the  king  of  Alba," 

"  Who  alew  Boinne  Brest  t"—"  It  is  a  brother  of 
Fearghus,  whom  they  call  Lagh  an  Laidh," 

"  And  where  is  that  man  dwelling  1M 

"He  could  not  get  a  bit  on  the  land  of  Erin 
when  once  he  had  slain  Boinne  Breat ;  he  went 
to   the   hills,   and   he   made   him   a  4còs,#   in  the 

•  Cbt,  a  hollow  or  cart ;  tor*  a  kiod  of  dwtllisf  teoopei  eat 
iathssidtofakilL     . 
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forest*  amongst  '  uUU  biasUJ  monsters,  and  untamed 
creatures." 

"  Who  kept  my  father's  anna  ?  "— "  It  is  I." 

"  Go  fetch  them,  and  bring  them  hither  to  me." 
She  brought  them. 

He  went  and  put  the  anna  on  him,  and  they  became 
him  as  well  as  though  they  had  been  made  for  himself! 

"  I  eat  not  a  bit*  and  I  drink  not  a  draught*  and  I 
make  no  stop  but  this  night*  until  I  reach  where  that 
man  is,  wheresoever  he  may  be." 

He  passed  that  night  where  he  was.  In  the  morn- 
ing, on  the  morrow  he  went  away ;  he  went  on  till 
there  was  black  upon  his  soles  and  holes  in  his  shoes. 
The  white  clouds  of  day  were  going,  and  the  black 
clouds  of  night  coming,  and  without  his  finding  a  place 
of  staying  or  rest  for  him.*  There  ho  saw  a  great  wood. 
He  made  a  "  cos,"  in  one  of  the  trees  above  in  which 
he  might  stay  that  night  In  the  morning,  on  the 
morrow  he  cast  a  glance  from  him.  What  should  he 
see  but  the  very  vile  bhei$iy  whose  like  was  never  seen 
under  the  sun,  stretched  without  clothing,  without 
foot  coverings,  or  head  covering,  hair  and  beard  gone 
over  him.  He  thought*  though  he  should  go  down, 
that  he  could  not  do  for  him.  He  put  an  arrow  in  a 
"  crois"  and  he  "  fired  "  at  him.  He  struck  him  with 
it  on  the  right  fore-arm,  and  the  one  who  was  below 
gave  a  start  "  Move  not  a  sinew  of  thy  sinews,  nor  a 
vein  of  thy  veins,  nor  a  bit  of  thy  flesh,  nor  a  hair  of 
thy  locks,  till  thou  promise  to  see  me  a  king  over  Erin, 
or  I  will  send  down  of  slender  oaken  darts  enough 
to  sew  thee  to  the  earth.**  The  uile  bheist  did 
not  give  him  yielding  for  that  He  went  and  he  fired 
again,  and  he  struck  him  in  the  left  fore-arm.  "  Did  I 
not  tell  thee  before,  not  to  stir  a  vein  of  thy  veins  nor 
a  bit  of  thy  flesh,  nor  a  hair  of  thy  locks  till  thou 
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ahouldst  promise  to  see  me  king  over  Erin."—"  Gome 
down  then,  and  I  will  see  thyself  or  myself  that  before 
this  time  to  morrow  night"     He  came  down. 

M  If  I  had  known  that  it  was  thy  like  of  a  drudge 
that  should  dictate  thus  to  me,  I  would  not  do  it  for 
thee  for  anything ;  but  sinoe  I  promised  thee  I  will 
do  it*  and  we  will  be  going." 

They  went  to  the  palace  of  the  king.  They  shouted 
Battle  or  Combat  to  be  sent  out,  or  else  the  head  of 
Feerghus,  or  himself  a  captive. 

Battle  and  combat  they  should  get,  and  not  his 
head  at  all,  and  they  could  not  get  himself  a  captive. 

There  were  sent  out  four  hundred  swift  heroes,  four 
hundred  full  heroes,  and  four  hundred  strong  heroes. 

They  began  at  them.  The  one  could  not  put  from 
the  other's  hand  as  they  were  killed. 

They  shouted  battle  or  combat  again,  or  else  the 
head  of  Feerghus  to  be  sent  out,  or  himself  a  captive. 

"  It  is  battle  and  combat  thou  shalt  have,  and  not 
at  all  my  head,  and  no  more  shalt  thou  get  myself  a 
captive.** 

There  were  sent  out  twelve  hundred  swift  heroes, 
twelve  hundred  full  heroes,  and  twelve  hundred  stout 
heroes. 

The  one  could  not  put  from  the  other's  hand  as  they 
killed  of  them. 

They  shouted  battle  and  combat,  or  else  the  head 
of  Feerghus,  or  himself  a  captive. 

Battle  and  combat  they  should  have,  and  not  the 
head  of  Fearghus  at  all,  nor  himself  a  captive. 

There  ware  sent  out  four  hundred  score  to  them. 
The  one  could  not  put  from  the  other  as  they  killed. 

They  shouted  battle  and  combat 

"Those  who  are  without,"  said  Fearghus,  Mare  so 
hard  (to  please)  thai  they  will  take  but  my  head,  and 
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unless  they  get  (it)  they  will  kill  all  there  axe  in  Erin 
and  myself  after  them.  Take  one  of  you  a  head  from 
one  of  those  who  were  slain,  and  when  Lagh  an  Laidh 
comes  and  asks  my  head,  or  myself  a  captive,  give  it  to 
him,  and  he  will  think  it  is  my  head." 

The  head  was  given  to  Lagh  an  Laidh.  He  went 
where  Conall  was  with  it 

"  What  hast  thou  there  t w  said  ConalL 

"  The  head  of  Fearghus.n 

"  That  is  not  the  head  of  Fearghus  yet  I  saw  him 
a  shorter  (time)  than  thyself  hot  tarn  and  bring  hither 
to  me  the  head  of  Fearghus." 

Lagh  an  Laidh  returned. 

"  Let  another  go  to  meet  him  in  the  king's  stead,  and 
say  that  it  is  his  head  he  shall  got,  not  himself  a  captive. 

This  one  wont  to  meet  Lagh  an  Laidh.  He  seized 
him  and  took  the  head  out  of  his  neck. 

He  reached  ConalL  "  What  hast  thou  there  ? " 
— "  The  head  of  Fearghus." 

"That  is  not  the  head  of  Fearghus  yet ;  turn  and 
bring  to  me  the  head  of  Fearghus." 

Lagh  an  Laidh  returned. 

"The  one  who  is  without  is  so  watchful,  and  the 
other  is  so  blind,  that  there  is  no  man  in  Erin  but  they 
will  kill  unless  they  get  mysel£" 

"Where  art  thou  going,  Lagh  an  Laidh t"  said 
Fearghus. 

"I  am  going  to  seek  thy  head,  or  thyself  as  a  captive." 

"  It's  my  head  thou  aliolt  get,  and  not  myself  as 
a  captive;  but  what  kindness  art  thou  giving  thy 
brother  1 

"  The  kindness  that  thou  gavest  thyself  to  me,  I 
will  give  it  to  thee." 

He  took  the  head  out  of  his  neck,  and  he  took  it 
with  him.     He  came  where  Conall  was. 
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'  "  What  hart  thou  there!"  —  "The  hcadofFear- 
ghue."— «  It  is  not"—"  Truly  it  ia.*— "  Let  me  see  it" 

He  gare  it  to  him.  He  drew  it,  and  he  struck 
him  with  it,  and  he  made  two  heads  of  the  one.  Then 
they  began  at  each  other. 

They  would  make  a  bog  on  the  rock,  and  a  rock  on 
the  bog.  In  the  place  where  the  least  they  would  sink, 
they  would  sink  to  the  knees,  in  the  place  where  the 
most  they  would  sink,  they  would  sink  to  the  eyes. 

Conall  thought  it  would  be  ill  for  him  to  fall  alter 
he  had  got  so  near  the  matter. 

He  drew  his  sword,  and  he  threw  the  head  off 
Lagh  an  Laidh. 

"Now  I  am  king  orer  Erin,  as  I  myself  had  aright 
to  be." 

He  took  his  mother  and  her  father  from  the  Iubhar, 
and  took  them  to  the  palace ;  and  his  race  were  in  it 
till  the  ninth  knee.  The  last  one  was  choked,  as  a  babe, 
with  a  splinter  of  bone  that  went  crosswise  into  his 
throat,  and  another  tribe  came  in  on  EiRimr. 


CONALL 

Bra  aean  righ  rotate  to  tnn  an  Etrinn  agatbha  trfbirmaaaig  ptathar 
dha.  Ba  *m  fear  a  bn  ahtoa  dhra  Faargbaa,  am  fear  a  ba  mhiadhonaioha 
Lagh  an  Laigh,  *•  am  fear  a  b'  big*  ConalL  Smaolntkh  a  goo  diaa- 
adh  a  olgbra  do  'a  fbaar  a  ba  ahma  Faargtras,  Tbag  a  agoil  aihle 
rigb  agva  ridira  dha,  agaa  anr  abha a  baldhaach  tgofl  agaa  Iwinaach 
aidb  tbog  a  dhachaMh  a  do  *■  phallaaa.  Bba  and  aa  ao  ansa  a' 
phallaai  Urt'  an  righ,  "Chair  n!  aaachad  a*  bhliadbaa  ao  go  math. 
Tha  eaann  na  bliadbna  nia  a*  tigblna  '•  tha  trlobkld  agaa  afcram  a* 
tlgh  *n  onn  Uatha."  "  IM  ^  triobUId  na  *a  coram  a  tha  tigh 'n  ort  T 
art*  am  fear  og.  "Tha  taath  na  dathcha  tigh*n  aehaaadaa  riamaa 
dragh."  "Chareig  tha  Uo*  coram  a  bhi  art 'tha  a  airanbhaeha 
gormmr'aa  t-otgh  og  *§  air  a  cmw  aks  ana  am  paapairaaa  *9  am 
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litrklieenamiagacheeern  dc*n  rioghaebd.  Togaldh  mbe 
bòidbeech  air  bialthaobh  a'  phefleaa  dolt  Gheibh  mi  eeoèr  ague 
darhttrean  agua  goibhneen  got  a'  chaJeteal  ain  a  thogafl."  «An  tarn 
amaolntinn  a  th'  agad  a  mhic  mo  pbeathar,*  art'  an  Righ,  "cha  robh 
oaart  na  obir  agad  air  an  noghachd  fhaotainn  mar  an  tograinn  fldo 
a  toirt  doit  la  m*  thofl.fhta.  Cha  *n  fhale  thuaa  lalmhaeachadh  Eirinn 
agad  got  an  6?  thdid  miaa  an  toiaaach  fo  *n  uir."  "Bidh  latha  blair 
agnt  bataUt  ann  ma  *n  lig  miaa  tin  air  aghaidh,"  ma'  am  faar  og. 

Dh' fhalbh 0  agua aheol  ago  raig  Alba.  Choireadh  brath  a  auaa 
than  righ  Alba  gon  robh  rlgh  Og  Eirinn  air  Ugh  'n  go  raig  Alba  a> 
cboimbeed.  Thugadh  anas  air  bharraibh  bat  a.  Choireadh  biadh 
an  aitf  a  chaithidh,  daoch  an  ait  a  h-M,  agna  eebl  an  ait*  èladeachd. 
Bha  end  a'  eaitbaadh  na  enirin  agna  na  cuideachd. 

w  A  rVgb  og  Eirinn,"  una  rlgh  Alba,  "cha  n'  ann  gon  efaaann 
gnothaieh  a  tbàinig  thnaa  go  raig  Alba."  M  Cha  bumhath  learn  floe 
mo  ghnothakh  a  ligeil  a  mach  got  am  biodh  fhios'am  am  faigbinn  an 
toiaaach  a."  *  Dad  'a  am  blth  a  th*  agamaa  gheibh  thna*  a,  ohionn 
na'm  bithinn  alg  iarraidh  cnideachaidh  cha  lughaide  gon  rachainn  a 
t'  ionnauklh-a*  alraon  fhaotainn."  "  Facal  a  thainlg  ann  an  dollgheaa 
aadar  mla*  agua  brath  'r  mo  mhathar."  "  Bha  a  air  aubhach  a  mach  go 
'm  bu  mhl  rlgh  Eirinn;  '•  thuirt  a rlom  nach  biodh  gnothach  agam ri 
ni  got  an  rachadh  ploehd  alraan  an  toiaaach.  Tha  toil  agam  mo 
choir  a  ■hoteamh  agna  caideachadh  fhaotainn  ualtee."  M  Bheir  miaa 
sin  duit,"  an'  an  Righ,  M  tri  chiad  lugh  ghaiageach,  tri  chiad  treun- 
ghaiageach,  agna  tri  chiad  langhaiageach,  '•  cha  don*  an  cuideachadh 
•in."  MThamieegoncbeannardaaancionn,*a  tha  mi  cho  dona 'a  a 
bha  ml  roimhid;  ach  tha  iarrtaa  beageil'  agam,  agua  na  *m  faigbinn  a 
bhithinn  debnach  air  a  ligeil  a  mach."  M  Bud  earn  bith  a  th'  agamaa,* 
an'  an  Righ,  M  'a  ia  orra  ml  dealachadh  ria  gheibh  thu  e,  ach  rod 
nach  'all  agam  cha  n'  urn  mi  'thoirt  duit ;  ach  lig  amach  do  cbainnt  'a 
gheibh  tha  e."  « *8e  sin  Boinna  Braat  do  mbao  air  ann  caann."  «  Mo 
ghonadh  dhuit,  na  *m  bithinn  gon  a  ghealltainn  duit  cha  n*  fhaigheadh 
thu  a ;  ach  cha  do  rugadh  an  Albainn,  na  'n  Eirinn,  na  *n  Saannn,  na 
*n  aon  kite  na  ghelbheadh  bualdh  air  mo  mhacaa,  ach  fantainn  aig 
caartaa ;  mar  an  d*  thig  mo  mhaca'  alraia  mar  a  dh'  fhalbh  a  cha  *n 
'ail  facal  Eiraannaich  ri  ghabhail  tuillidh,  chionn  'a  ann  am  fofll 
a  thigt'  air.n 

Dh'  fhalbh  aod  an  la  V  na  mhairaach  'a  aheol  eud  'ionntuidh  righ 
Shaauinn.  Chaidh  brath  auaa  go  righ  Shaauinn  gon  robh  righ  og 
Eirinn  an  delgh  tigh  *n  do  *n  kite.  Qhabh  righ  Shaauinn  'na  chomh- 
dhafl  'a  thugadh  auaa  air  bharraibh  baa  e.  Thogadh  ceol  'a  leagadh 
bron  ann  am  pailaaa  righ  Shaauinn.  Chuiraadhbiadhanait'achaith- 
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tMk, todi  n  Ui' a  b^  •«« e^l ui  Ut' «dUMbd.    Bhaanda' 
casUmadh  na  cabm  '•  na  caidaaend  1«  aighaar  1i  1«  toflinntinn. 

•A  righ  og  Eirinn,"  ana  righ  Shaaninn, "  cha  n'  ann  gon  chonan 
gairthafch  a  thainig  thn  *n  to."  m  Fhnair  miat  tgotl  mhie  righ  agnt 
rftdfat.  Tbng  brath  'r  mo  mhatbar  dachaidh  mi  Thòmfeh  e  air 
arahfhian  mo  Uraath  na  dntheba  *•  mo  mhninntlr  na  rioghachd,  gon 
robh  earam  agat  triobUkl  air,  *li  gom  b'  fhoarr  kit  naeh  d*  thainig 
eoaaa  na  bliodhn'  Idir.  Una  mint  rio  togaidh  miat  paileai  doit,  air 
ak  *•  aach  bi  agad  aeh  t*  aodann  a  nighoadh  '•  do  ehatan  a  thlnoadh 
ana  a'd*  bhrogan.  Urt'etan, "Amble  mo  pbaathar  cha robhcbir  agad 
air  an  rioghachd, 's  cha 'n  fhaigh  Ura  i,  got  an  d*  thold  plochd  ormta, 
nana  ebafcl  a  dhoota  na  dh'  aindooin."  Una  ml  rla,  M  fildh  latha  blalr 
agw  batailt  oadar  mia*  agns  ihnta  ma*m  W  chhia  mar  sin."  Dh' 
fhalbh  mi,  ghabh  ml  go  long,  thug  mi  loam  tgfoba,  agnt  ahobl  ml  go 
rmig  Alba,  Raioig  mi  Alba,  '•  fhuair  mi  tri  ehiad  lhghghaiagoaeh, 
tri  ehiad  traanghaisgonch,  agns  tri  chiad  Ihnghaiagoaeb.  Mia  thainig 
m^tioBa*«idh^(Uch<k^c^lMe^hAdhabb«irthudbo«lb.,,  "Bbeir 
miat  dhait  nrad  ottt  agat  gaiagoaeh  air  an  otana,"  nraa  Righ 


•  Dh'  fhalbh  and  agns  thobl  ond  go  Eta-inn.  ChaJdh  and  air  Ùr  aig 
CnrraJg  an  Eirinn  '•  tha  Carraig  Fhoarghnio  mar  ahm  air  a'  eharraig 
Ramig  o*n  righ.  "A  bhrath  >  mo  mhatbar  a'  bhofl  thn 
Mata  Fhoarghnis  gad  a  thnirt  miat  aind  ahaofl  ml  nach 
gabharfh  thn  oorrnkh ;  ach  tha  mist  gon  mo  chnid  tlnalghachrniun- 
aiohadh  fhathaad."  M  Cha  fliraagair  aia  domhaa,  tha  Eirinn  agadaa 
m  d'  •machd,  tha  miat  *n  to  la  m'  dhaoiat  "t  oha  'n  'ail  aite,  na  bladh, 
aaaeoehagamdhaibh.**  «  U I "  art*  an  righ, «  Fhoargnlt  tha  taighcan 
taltg  lirinn  foagailta  fodhad,  agnt  falbhafclh  miat 't  crnlnniehldh  ml 
ma  ehnid  slaaigh. 

Dh*  fhalbh  an  righ,  chaidh  ma  *n  enairt  Eirinn*  Thainig  t  go 
hUt  rit  an  eanadh  ond  an  t-Inbhar.  Cha  robh  aeh  aon  dnint  'tan 
Inbhar  lit  an  canadh  tod  Goibhlenn  Oobha.  Smaointieh  t  gabhail  a 
otigh  *•  am  pathadh  air,  •  gon  eaiagoadh  o  phathadh  't  gon  ligoadh  t 
trmt  aaalaeh.  Qhabhtttigh.  Charobbtti^aehaigtiaana'gliobba. 
Thng  I  a  loontnidh  eathair  air  an  tnidhoadh  a.  Dh*  iarr  t  dooch. 
Cha  robh  not  aig  nighoan  a'  ghobha  dè  dhianadh  L  Cha  robh  aig  a' 
ghohh  aeh  an  aon  mhart  rit  an  abradh  ond  a'  Ghlat  Ghoibhltan. 
Lrit  a*  ehorn  a  bh'  aigt  ri  bainnt  na  ha,  't  tri  nairoan  't  an  latha  a 
raehta  lb  'n  mhart.  Tri  nairoan  'tan  latha  bbiodh  pathadh  airaan,  *t 
dh*  bladh  t*n  com  air  a  h-oila  tiabhaL  Mar  am  biodh  an  obm  Ian  aig 
a  nigbina  cha  robh  ri  dot  at  a  chionn  aka.  Bhaoagal  nrra,  nnr  a  dh* 
Iarr  an  righ  dooch,  mar  am  biodh  an  corn  Ian  aktgomtMhan 
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air  a  tholrt  dlth.  'fla  amaointich  I  gom  Ira  choir  an  corn  a  aim?  ab 
bialthaobh  an  righ  codhiu.  Thug  I  nuaa  an  com  'a  choir  I  air  a 
hhialthaobh  a.  Dh'  hi  a  daoch,  'a  thug  a  *n  otathramh  culd  aa,  *t  dh' 
fbajr  a  tri  earrannan  ann.  "B'fhcaxr  laam  ribh  a'tboirtaagolalrna 
fhagaiL  Thug  m'  athair  mlonnan  mar  am  bi  'n  corn  Ian  nach  all 
agamridolgochiann."  "Mata,"ajVanrigh,"'ageatdam'gheaaana' 
an  corn  fhagail  cho  Ian  *aa  bha  a  rofanhid."  Chair  a  *n  corn  air  a' 
bhord'  bhuail  a  bhaa  air,  *a  chulr  adhcth  na  bhaaadonn  a'  bhatnna,  *a 
bha  'n  corn  Ian.  Man  d'  fhalbh  an  righ  fhualr  a  'n  nlghaan  da  fhin. 
" Tba  tha  falbh  a  righ  Eirinn  'a  miae  an  deign  mo  mhaalachaldh;  da* 
tha  thu  fegafl  agam?"  "BheiraaiiitattadtiitmU'aa  gach  dath,  nul'aa 
gach  aeòraa,  mil'  aa  gach  crautair."  M  De*  ni  mite  dath  tin,  *a  nach 
fhalgh  mi  'thalann  an  Eirinn  na  thaillaaa  tin  V9  "Bheiream  dhuit 
gilnn  a'a  monaidh  a  bhaathaichaat  and  o  bhliadhna  go  bliadhna.'"  M  Da* 
ni  mita  dhath  tin  ?  ma  mharbhaa  Faarghut  tlbhaa  'mairaach  bbair  a 
nam  a,  o  *n  nach  robh  a  agam  la  agriobhadh  agnt  boinna  fala  'ga 
cteanghal"  "  Tha  orma'  a  nochd  cabhag,  ach  thairig  am  mairaach  do 
'n  champ  go  Cnoc  maol  nam  Muc,"  art'  an  righ,  agut  dh'  fhag  a  baann* 
tchd  aica.  Thkinig  a  h-athair.  M  Bhuaia  a,  bhiuU  a  nighcan, M  Cha  *n 
'ail  dull*  am  fhln  nach  robh  arbhalach  ga  d'  choimhaad  an  to  an 
dlagh."  M(Mmurathathn'gaUhnaachadhtin?n  «  Bha  raag  maull 
maighdinn  agad  nor  a  chaidh  mi  mach;  tha  ratg  britg  mnk  agad  an 
drasd."  MCob'fhaarrleatabhi  ann?"  M Cha  *n (haca mi duina riabh 
a  b'  fhearr  learn  a  bhl  ann  na  righ  Eirinn."  "  Mata  '1  a  bh'  ann. 
Dh'  fhag  a  agam  mil'  aa  gach  dath,  mil'  aa  gach  aaoraa,  mil'  aa  gach 
crautair.  Da,  una  mlaa,  ni  mita  dhiu,  'a  nach  fhaigh  mi  da  thalann 
an  Eirinn  na  thaillaaa  aud  7  Urt'  etan,  "  Bheiraam  duit  glinn  agua 
mooaidhaan  a  bhaathakhaaa  end  0  bhliadhna  go  bliadhna,"  Da*  ni  mi 
ma  mharbhaa  Fearghua  tibhaa,  cha  'n  fhaigh  mi  tin  7  Thuirt  a  rium 
gom  faigbinn  agriobhadh  '1  boinna  da  fhufl  fhin  'ga  cbaanghaL'' 

Chaidil  aud  an  oidhcha  tin  mar  a  bha  cud.  Ma  bu  mhoch  a  thainig 
an  latha  bu  mhoicha  na  tin  a  dh'  elridh  an  gobha.  M  Thalia  *nigbean, 
bithaamaid  a'  falbh."  Dh'  fhalbh  i  fhin  '1  an  gobha  '1  rkinig  eud  an 
righ  anna  a'  champ.  M  Nach  robh  thu  annt  an  Iubhar  an  dtf  7n  urt*  an 
gobha  rla  an  righ.  M  Bha."  M  Bhail  cuimhn'  agad  air  do  bhriathran 
rla  an  nighion  to.  M  Tha,  ach  tha  bhi  'm  blar  ann  got  am  mkireach, 
bhair  mi  dhuit  mar  a  thuirt  mi  rla  an  nighinn  ach  go  fag  thu  iaa." 
Fhuair  an  gobha  aiud  agua  dh'  fhalbh  a. 

An  oidhcha  tio,  Nor  a  bha  ita  trait  na  eadal,  dhhiag  i,  't  i  *n 
delgh  aitllg  fhakinn,  M  A'  bbefl  thu  'd'  dhutgadh  7  "  M  Tha,  da*  do 
ghnothach  domh?  "  M  Chunnaic  ml  aiallg  an  alud,  gathar  giubhaia 
a'  fat  a  cridh'  an  righ,  fear  a  m'  chridha  fhin,  'a  aud  a'  tntomadh  *na 
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•  8m  laaaabh  mle  an  dèlgh  a  ghinaach  aadar  that'  a'l  bV 
ChaMU  and  an  aalr  abi,  '■  cha  b*  fhadaehakifl  and  goa  am 
fee  I'a  ath  akUg.  "A  bhail  tlra  'ò?  dhhagadh  a  righ  Eirian?" 
"Tlm,dddogtiBot]iacfadomh?w  «  Chaanaic  mi  aialig  eito,  Faarghaa 
a'  Ugh  'n  a  aaaa  *aa  Coin  a'  chinn  'i  aa  amhaich  agam  fhin  aaam." 
M  8io  Fcarghna  gam  mharbhadhaa  'aa  toirt  a*  chinn  '■  da  amhhieh 
aaam.*  OiaidU  i  rto  agaa  chmuiale  i  aialig  aito.  "A  bhail  tha 'd' 
ehadal  a  righ  Birian?"  •  Cha  *n  'ail,  dd  do  ghaothacfa  domh  an 
draad  ?  n  m  Chaaaaio  mi  Birinn,  o  thaobb  go  taobh  agaa  o  chcann 
go  oaaaa,  air  a  ehomhdach  la  agaabaa  aòni'  agaa  eotrea ;  thhiaig  oitaag 
ahoirbhoia  o  'n  oar,  o  *a  lar,  o  *n  taath ;  aguabadh  air  falbh  a  h-aflo 
oraobh,  •  cha  'n  fhacaa  gia  riabh  toillWh  dhia."  "lfarbbaidh 
Faarghw  miaa  'a  bhair  a  *n  eaaaa  'a  an  amhaoh  aaam ;  co  loath  *a 
a  rmn  thaaa  riabh  btir  air  mo  chald  arm,  agoa  gldidn  and.  Tha 
laaaabh  mle  air  a  gbJaaach  aadar  mia'  a'a  thaaa.  Bhair  tha  doeh 
aa  altram  da,  *•  cairidh  tha  *a  brdagh  a.  Ololdh  na  h-airm.  Nar 
a  cM  tha  gom  bi  eainat  aa  comhnadal  aiga  eafaridh  ta  afar  falbh  a, 
faadh  aa  t  aaoghafl,  air  aaachraa,  goa  am  faigh  a  maeh  co  a  fbla. 
Ohaibh  caaa  *aa  righ  afar  Btrina,  bidh  a  mhae  'na  righ  afar  Eirinn, 
bidh  otha  im  righ  air  Btriaa,  bidh  a  ahlioehd  na  'a  righraaa  air 
Ehriaa,  goa  aa  raig  aa  aaoidnaamh  glaa.  Bidh  laaaabh  air  a  bhraith 
do 'a  fhaar  fin,  thig  taafhanarh  a  atigh  to  iaag,  brakhidh  a  *a  Wiaag, 
*■  thdid  cnaimh  *aa  amhaicb,  *a  tachdar  a." 

Baa  dithiad  mac  atP  aig  Maobh  (Plathar  aa  righ,  mhthair  Fhaar. 
ghaia)  'a  bha  *m  Mar  ri  bhi  ana  a  malraaca,  Lagh  an  Ihidh  agaa 
Qaaall,  agaa  *m  Lagh  aa  laidh  a  bo  abJaa.  "  Co  dhia,"  ana  Lagh  an 
mida,abhlotaiaatobrathVarmatharaatoF«arghBafw  «Cha*n 
'ail  faioa  'am ;  ma  bhaidhBoaa  Brathair  air  ar  mhlhar  agaa  gom  bi 
•im^Faaigfaaa/adaca  tobrb%gofanth'cha;  achmabhaidb- 
aoaa  Faarghaa  cairidh  a  chl  radon,  o  *a  a  baa  ataa  afar  aa  taobh  aila." 
"Ifataeha  'a  ana  mar  am  a  bhithoaa,  ach  bi  thaaa  to  Faarghaa,  % 
bidh  mtoa  to  brathair  ar  mhthar."  MCha'a  aaa  mar  am  abhJthaaa, 
Igftdh  ama  g*  ar  mhthair  a."  "Na  'm  bithiaaaa  in  fhirioanach,** 
ana  Maobh, «  bhhhraa  a*  car  a  bhlhir  to  m  bhrhthair  fbia."  NMtU 
bidh  mia' aig  Faarghaa,"  araa  Lagh  an  laidh,  •  bi  thaa*  aig  Faarghaa 
aCboaailL" 

Dh*  fhalbh  Faarghaa  loanaoidh  Fhiaa,  *•  ohaaanaich  a  dhaaaa 
am  miathraa  daiaa,  mma.  Bhaaanaich  Fiona  da  ana  am  briathraa 
a  a9  fhahrr  i  mar  am  b'  and  a  b'  fhohrr  cha  b'  tad  a  ba  mhJaaa. 
M  Ctoato  mi  goa  robh  latha  blair  agaa  baUOt  aadar  tha  fun  agaa 
brathair  do  mhhthar,"  ara*  aaaa.  M  Tha  ama  ri  bhi  aaa  ^  thahrig 
mi  *m  laaaaaidhaa  airaoa  rahmaflhahlh  »     -  Cha  'a  'ail  a  ad 
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domhea  dol  an  aghaidh  bhrathair  do  mhaihar, '•  gar  aimairfhaarana 
a  fhoalr  mi  mo  chomafl ;  ma  bhnidhneaa  brathair  do  mbàthar  eha  *m 
fhaigh  aton  agrlob  na  ploebd  de  dh'  fhaarann  Elrinn  a  bom  '■  la  bob 
•inn.  »8  0  to  a  ni  mi,  cha  bhoail  mibuiUa  teat, 'a  cha  bhoail  mi  baffle 
Y  aghaidh." 

Chaidh  Fearghne  dachaldh  an  la  *r  na  mhaireach.  Chnir  ond  am 
brdngh  airaon  a'  bhlalr.  Bba  cnidaachd  an  righ  air  an  darna  taobh 
*a  cnidaachd  Fboarghnia  air  an  taobh  eile.  Cha  robh  'ghaiagieh  aig 
Fearghne  ach  Boinna  Braat  *aachnidoac|idt  an  gaiageachmòr  Sasunn- 
ach  'a  a  chaideaebd,  agna  Lagh  an  làidh. 

Tharminn  Boinna  Braat  a  mach  an  iomall  na  cnidaachd.  Chaidh 
0  na  chnlaidh  chain  agna  chniaidh-chomhrag.  Chair  a  'chòtan  arbt 
atada  air  nachdar  a  chorr-lelne,  egiath  bhocaideach  air  a  thaobh  eft, 
gom  bn  lianar  oidaadhar  'a  an  troaill  chairtidh.  Theann  a  mach  air 
na  canmannan  moiteU  mar  BhoJUageadh.  Gach  cenm  a  choiraadh  o 
naidhe,  ba  lagh'  a  na  beinn,  'a  ba  mboth'  a  na  meall-chnoo  alèìbhe. 
Thionndaidh  a  Hatha  go  giogach,  gagach;  tri  dithean  gon  coirtadh  a 
dhia ;  gan  cailcaadh  o*n  agiathan  g*am  full  agua  g'am  feoil,  anna  ann 
iarmailt ;  nach  fhkgadh  a  fear  innaidh  agooil  na  chaitheadh  tuairiageii, 
a  chnr  an  talamh  toll,  na  'n  agailpidh  chreag.  Bba  aon  fhaar  baag9 
cam,  roadh  ann,  air  laith  ahhil  'a  air  leith  ghlhn  'a  air  leith  laimh. 
tfChabhithtta'annadhMnnaaadhagaoilormaa.t'  Dh'fhalbha'athog 
a  *n  caann  deth.  Dh' òb  Boinna  Braat 'i  choir  a dheth  airm.  "Falbh 
aloo  Fhearghuia  'a  thoir  an  ceann  da  bhrathair  do  mhathar  no  bhair 
miaa  deth  a."  Chaidh  Faarghat  fioa,  nig  a  air  brathair  a  mhàthar  'a 
thug  a  *n  ceann  deth.  Thog  nighean  a'  ghobha  thun  nan  arm  'a  thug 
i  laath'  eud.  Cham  Lagh  an  laidh  air  a  chuid  aimaibh,  nor  a 
chunnaio  a  Fearghus  a'  dol  a  thoirt  a'  chinn  da  bhrathair  a  mhàthar. 
Ghabh  a  fdrg.  Chaidh  Lagh  an  laidh  ma  *n  caairt  a  chnuio  fiacli 
am  fakaadh  a  Boinna  Braat  'a  a  gon  armaibh.  Smaointich  Boinna 
Braat  gor  miag  chath  a  ghabh  an  duln'  ud.  Smaointich  e  gon 
tillaadh  a  air  an  taobh  aila  da  'n  chnoo  fiach  an  d'  thigeadh  a 
go  alte  fhin.  Thiondaidh  Lagh  an  laidh  air  an  taobh  cfle 
'na  aghaidh.  Smaointich  a  tillaadh  a  ri»  flach  an  traoigheadh  a  'mbire- 
'chatha.  An  treat  oair  thuirt  e  nach  tilleadh  e  airaon  na  bha  *n 
AJbainn,  na  'n  Eirinn,  na  'n  Saaann.  "  'S  neònach,  fhir  a  bha  learn 
fad  an  lath',  tha  bhi  'm'  aghaidh."  Cha  chreid  mi  nach  miag  chath  a 
ghabh  tha  thngad  1 "  M  Diraach  aa  an  aodann  a  tha  ml"  M  Mata," 
ora'  aaan,  M  gad  a  tha  miae  gon  irmaibh,  agua  those  fo  armaibh, 
caimhnich  nach  moth'  orm  thu  agaa  na  chomaa  mi  eadar  an  da  mhiar 
•In.*  M  Cha  *n  'eil  mi  ri  bhi  *m  brath  foille  dhoit ;  tin  air  do  chul  an 
trioir  ghaiagaach  it  fhaarr  an  Aibainn,  na  'a  Eirinn,  na  'n  Saaunn." 
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lhag  •  tiooodadh  air  a  dh'  fhakfon  nan  triuir  ghalageach,agna  nor 

•  thlonodakih  e  thug  Lagh  an  làidh  an  wm  dotlu  "Mogbonadh,** 
ana  Fearghoe,  Mb* fbearr  learn  mo  ebeann  fbtaia  bhi  ann.  Cha'n'eil 
Bfeeaaaech  ri  ghabhail  air  fhacal  a  neat  h  btò  doJoe  tuOlldh.  '8 
clack  a'd'  bhroig  c  h-vUe  latha  go  brathach,agna  greim  da  dh'  fheerv 
cam  Birino  cha  *n  thaigh  tho." 

Dh*  flialbh  Lagh  an  làidh  ago*  ehaidh  a  'n  bbelnn.  Rinneceiet- 
aal  ft  fhm  ann  ago*  dh' than  e  ann.  Bha  nigheen  a' ghobha  tlgh  *n 
afar  a  bvaghaidh  go  math  got  an  d'  rug  I  laanabh  mk.  Thog  I  Conall 
maerlgh  Elrfam  mar  eoinn  air.  Bhoathakh  I  go  math  'a  go  ro  mhath 
a.  Iv  thainig  oainnt  a'e  colocachd  go  math  dha  thog  i  loath' c, 
latWbof,o^>th4r, do'nbUinnfaWhnwoAkihagiMooUU.  Dh'fbag 
i  *m  etad  a  afar  aoachran,  go  bhl  dlaaadh  an  rathald'  dha  fhln,  ago* 
canJdh  Im  daehaidh. 

Cha  robh  floe  alg  afar  an  t  ■aoghal  da  dbiaaadh  a,  goo  fbioa  alga 
cTnli  raohadh  e,  ach  fboair  a  miar  da  rathad  mbr,  %  man  a  *n  rathad. 
Do*  ehanoak  a  ach  bothan  beag,  faaagar  da  latha,  taobh  an  rathald 
■hear.  Ohabh  a  stigh  do  *n  bbothan.  Cha  robh  dnine  ctigh  ann. 
Iig  a  a  fhm,  ri  taobh  an  taine,  aloe,  goo  bhladh  gon  deoch.  Bha  e  'n 
ate  goo  an  d*  thainig  boireannacb  daehaidh  an  deireadh  na  h-oidbche 
agma  aia  caorakh  ake.  Choonaie  i  atiall  mhor  doioe  taobh  an  taine 
eeeafl  ri  bhi  'na  amadan.  Qhabh  i  kmghantaa  mòr  nor  a  ehannak  I 
e,  *•  thoirt  I  ria,  goro  b'  fhearra  dba  falbh  a  aiod  agne  dol  aioago  Ugh 
am  rlgh,  *a  gom  faigbeadh  e  rod  a  mioegnan  gillean  anna  a'  chidainn. 
Thafct  a  nach  rachadh,  ach  na  'n  di  thngadh  i  dha  rod  a  dh'  Itheadh 
e,  gom  biodh  e  falbh  a  bhoacbailleaebd  nan  caorach  air  a  aon  fhln. 
D#**a  t-ainm  a  bh'  air  a  bhoireannach  ach  Caomhag.  •  IT  an  aaoilinn 
gboibheadh  tho  biadh  a'a  deoch,"  are'  tee. 

An  la  V na  mhaireech  dh'  flialbh  e  We  na  caorakh.  "Cha 'n 'ail 
feoir  agamaa  dhaibfa,'*  ore'  iaa, «  ach  rathad  mor,  t  cmnaidh  ta 
and  air  lomali  an  rathald  mhòir,  *e  cha  lig  tho  dhoth  eod."  An  am 
na  Ivoidhche  thainig  e  daehaidh  loo.  An  la  V  aa  mbeircaeh  dh' 
faalbh  a  We  na  caorakh.  Bha,  dlhth  air  aa  aiu  'a  robh  a  loo,  tri 
aaircaan  croJnaeaehd  a  bheanadh  do  thrl  daoin'  aalale.  Bha  aa 
oaaralch  ga  aharachadh ;  dh'  fhalbfa  a  'a  long  a  *n  garradh,  % 
lig  o  atigh  cod  o  tM  go  td,  goa  an  d'  1th  and  aa  tri  pairccaa. 
Latha  de  na  laithaan  ohroimiich  na  tri  doom*  aeiela.  Nor  a  thainig 
and  bha  man  an  delgh  na  peirceea  a  llgoU  Itheadh  We  aa  caorakh. 

•  Ood  tfaoico  dh'  ith  tho  na  pUrceen."  «  Chamhia'  e  dh'ith  oad  idir, 
*e  aaa  a  dh*  ith  nacaoraich  004."  MChabhi  aiaa  a*  broidhiaa  ria  idk, 
dm  *a  'oil  aao  ach  amodon,  roige  aiaa  Caomhag  flach  aa  leathaiae 
aa  caorakh.*'    Raiaig  and  Caomhag     Thag  oad  lot 
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fcirt  L  B'i  to  a'  chlad  chuirt  do  Fbearghue  a  dhianadh  an  delgh  dam 
'n  crun  fhaotainn. 

Bha  f  àgail  aig  na  righietn  'ean  am  ad.    Har  aaoh  b*  althne 
dhaibh  an  ceartaa  a  egoUadbdoigheil  thòiaeachadh  cathalr  a'  bhreath 
anaii  air  breabadaich,  *•  raebadh  car  an  ainbnich  an  rigb  nor  naeh 
dianadh  •  ceartaa  mar  bn  cbòir  dha. 

*  Cha*n  urra  mieedad  a  dhianadh,"  art' an  righ,  "acb  an  fnlaeafll 
a  rinn  an  agatb  i  bbi  aca."  ThoUlch  catbair  a*  bbreatbaniaa  ri  breab- 
adaich,'a  chaidh  car  an  amhuich  an  righ.  "Tbigeadhfearagaibban 
ao  agoa  fuaaglaibh  orm,  fiacb  an  dian  aibb  an  ceartaa  na  *•  fbearr  na 
aiad."  Gad  a  bbiodb  mlltean  a  etigh  eba  racbadb  gin  an  ait'  an  rigb, 
eba  raebadh  aiad  a  tboirt  do  dbroeb  mbioa  air  an  rigb  gon  racbadb 
gindinairabbialtbaobb.  MA  bbeildoin'adh'fhaaeglaeormr'  MCna 
n  'oil  mar  am  foaagail  buachaille  Cbaombaig  fbin  ort."  Cbniroadb 
atoe  baacbaUlo  Cbaombaig.  "  Fnaagail  orm  a  laochain,  'a  dian  an 
ceartaa  mar  U  coir,  'a  lig  a  ao  mi."  "Ceartaa  na  coir  eba  dian  miaa  got 
am  falgh  mi  *n  toiaeacb  rod  a  dh'  itbeas  mi."  Fboair  a  vn  ain  rod  adb' 
itba.  M  Do 'n  ceartaa  a  rinn  thufb\n?"  an*  aaan.  M  Cha  d' rinn  mia* 
acb  an  fbiaeaill  a  rinn  an  agatb  a  bbi  aca."  M  Clod  Uiuige  nacb  d'  thug 
tha  *m  baa  do  Cbaombaig?  So  mar  a  dhianainnaa.  Tba  aia  caor- 
aicb  aig  Caombaig,  '•  gad  a  bhetrte  uaitbe  na  aia  caoraich  eba  phaigb- 
eadh  eud  na  daoin'  oaitle.  Bidb  aia  uain  aig  Caomhaig,  'a  gheibh  na 
daoin'  oaiale  na  aia  uain'  'a  bidb  na  caoraich  aice  fbin  a'  comaiL"  Db' 
fbalbb  an  car  a  ambuich  an  rigb.  Db'  fhalbh  eaan,  'a  cha  d'  fboigh- 
neacbd  end  co  a,  'a  cha  d*  fbuair  e  agatb. 

Bba  duin'  uatal  eil'  annt  'a  bha  each  aige,  'a  chair  e  than  eeard- 
aeh  e  goa  a  bbi  air  a  chrbidheadh.  Bha  mac  òg  aig  a'  ghobha,  'a  ban- 
altram  to  'n  leanabb.  Dè  bb'  ann  acb  latha  briagh/a  ia  ann  a  mach  a 
bba  'n  t-eaeh  'ga  chrbidheadh,  va  cha  vn  fhae  ia*  each  ga  chrbidheadh 
riabh,  'a  cbaidb  i  mach  a  dh'  fhaicinn  crbidheadh  an  eieli.  Shuidb  \ 
ma  choinnimh  an  eich,  'a  thug  eaan  an  tairg  'aa  chruidh,  'a  cha  d* 
amaia  e  *n  crodhan  leia  an  tairg  acb  cbuir  e  'aan  fheoil  i,  agoa  bhuail 
an  t-each  an  leanabb,  'a  cbuir  e  copan  a'  cbinn  deth. 

Cha  robh  ac'  ach  dol  go  ceartaa  a  rithiad  thun  an  righ.  'Se  *n 
ceartaa  a  rinn  an  righ  dhaibh  a'  chaa  a  thoirt  bbar  an  eich.  ThòUich 
catbair  a  bbreathanaia  air  breabadaich,  'a  chaidh  car  an  amhuich  an 
righ.  Bha  buachaille  Cbaombaig  a  lathair.  Dh'  iarr  eud  air  fuaagladb 
air  an  rigb.  Thuirt  e  nach  dianadh  e  agath  goa  am  faigheadh  e  rod 
ri  itbeadh  an  toiaeacb.  Fhoair  e  aiud.  Chaidh  e  far  an  robh'n  righ. 
« IW  'n  Ugh  a  rinn  thu?"  "A  chaa  a  thoirt  bbar  an  eich."  M Cba 
pbaigh  tin  an  gobba."  M  Cuiribb  tbagama'  an  groom  a  dh'  lonnsalch 
an-taacb,  agna  an  duin*  oaaal  da  'm  bean  a."     Chuireadh  a  naall  an 
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to  aa  gobha  agot  a'  bhanaltrom.  Thainig  an  data'  natal  '•  an  groom. 
"  Stada  a  dhnm'  natail,  an  <T  thug  thai'  air  a'  fkroom  an  t-tach  to 
itaaaachadh  mar  aba  chòir  dha?"  Thoirt  an  groom  gon  d' rinn  a 
mmà  cat  math  '■  a  b'  aithna  dha.  «  Cha  b'  arrainooar  taflUdh  iarraidb 
aft"  8aadh  agbobha  ao  d'  thog  thot'ordogh  do  d'  bhaoaltrnm  fant- 
aftaa  a  atigh,  goo  Ugh  *n  amach  a  a  ttombar  ?"  •  Cha  d'  thog,"  art' 
aa  gobha,  M  ach  mar  a  tbogradh  I  fhui."  M  A  dhoia'  oaaall,"  art' 
tana, M  o  'n  it  tota  '1  fhrarr  camail,  culridh  mitt  trian  ort  dt  dh'  èhig 
mUe  a*  ghobha,  tgot  trian  «fl'  an*  a'  ghohha  fhln,  o  'n  oaeh  do 
tbomhak  t  *o  Ulrg  ma  'n  do  choir  t  go  foam  i ;  agot  trian  «iF  air  a 
hhawthrum  '1  air  tgkroom;  o  *n  nach  d*  fban  u'  a  ftigh  na  ttombar; 
'a  goa  fhlot  nach  d*  fhag  mm  meal  air  eboraigin  gon  ioontaehadh 
dt  "a  each."  Dh'  fhalbh  aa  dam'  oatal  tgot  an  gobha;  agot  atad 
cataair  a'  bhraathanait,  '1  eba  robh  oar  aiot;  thainig  aa  car  t 
amhakh  an  right  '1  lig  cod  ctaa  air  falbh  mar  a  b'  abhaitt 

Urn*  aa  righ, "  ma  thiobhail  a  'n  domhan  agot  an  taoghal  tba 
boiaat  dh'  fhoil  mbie  righ  toot  a  ghili*  od.  Cha  b'  orraraa  t  *n 
toga  aagoltadhcho  math  tn  tiod  mar  am  biodh  a  ann ;  falbaadh  na 
tri  gaaiagkh  it  fbcarr  a  th'  agam  agot  thogadh  tod  a'm'  kmntoidh  a 
Dh'  fhalbh  tad  at  a  dbelgh.  Thog  t  toil  naidht,  *t  dtf 
ta'tighinnacheod.  Thaioig  eod  far  an  robh  a.  "Ca'aatil 
aft*  adoir  MThaahio  a'  dol  ad*  mharbhadh  fhm;  choir  tn  righ  gad* 
laaaonJdh  tinn."  «  ifata  cha  'n  'til  an  tin  ach  rod  a  thainig  na  bhial, 
'a  can  raig  tlbh  a  Wat  mo  mharbhadh."  M  Cha  *n  *e0  ann  ach  amadaa," 
art'  tadtan.  M  O  *n  a  choir  cam  tibtoa  gam1  mharbhadh,  otch  marbh 
mir  "Am  mtrbh  tho  fhm  tho  fhm  a  laochain  T  art'  ladtan.  mW 
a  mharbhat  ml  mi  fhinf  *  So  dhoit  daidbcamh  agot  boail  mo  'n 
amaaica  ort  a,  >  tiig  an  ceann  dV>t  fbm,"  art*  iadaan.  Rag  t  air  t* 
camldatamh ;  choir  e  car  del  h  *na  doom.  •  Siod  a  laochain  air  tho 
Ma  a  mharbhadh."  •  Palbhaibh,"  art'  etan, M  agat  tillibh  dacaaftdh.  a 
aa  etilibh  air  ao  righ  nach  do  mharbh  tibh  mita."  M  Mala  the*  daomh 
aa  olaidhatmh,"  oraa  fear  dio.  MCha  d'  thoir.  Cha  *b  'ail  aa  Khiaa 
aa  baair  at  mo  doom  a,"  art'  ttaa,    Dh'  fhalbh  tad  agat  thill  tad 


Air  dha  obi  falbh  kit  fhin  lhairt  t,  "Cha  do  rogadh  mi  gon 
aibhlaalr,  *t  cha  do  ghintadh  mi  goa  athair.  Cha  choimboo  kam 
Ugh  *a  do  dh'  Rirmn  riabh,  agat  tha  not  agam  gar  b-aaa  aa  Hrinn 
a  rogadh  mi ;  cha  o  fhag  mi  Ugh  '1  a  bhtU  tmbid  na  tola'  tan  an 
Elrian  got  am  bi  fhiot  agtm  00  ml." 

Caaidh  t  dha  'o  Iabhar.  Do*  bh'  ann  ach  latha  briaga  triaUi.  Co 
chaaaak  t  ach  a  mhathair  a  nighaadairaacad.  Baa  a  Ugh  'n  go 
tabra'aUbaa,  air  alt '1  goa  robh  a  tmaoiafaehada  gar  1  mbhtbair  a 
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bh'  tan.  Dh1  fhalbh  §  ague  chaldh  •  air  a  cul,  'i  chnlr  §  lamb  eke 
*iu  brolUeech,  'a  thug  a  ehkch  dhaaa  a  mach.  M  Dearbh,"  via*  eean, 
"'edaltackhedeisedhuitml."  Thug  i 'n  togail  aiu  air  a  ceann.  wDo 
leithid  da  tharlaid  cha  robh  agamaa  riabh,  na  mhac,  na  na  dhakat" 
M  Tha  mo  lamb  chli  ann  an  col  do  chlnn,  ague  tha  claldheamh  ana 
a'm'  Utah  dheia,  agna  cniridh  mi  'n  caann  dftot  mar  an  inula  tho 
domh  00  ml."  M  FoU  air  do  laimh  a  Chonaill  mhk  righ  Eireena." 
M Dh'aithnichml  fhinain,  gom  b'e  tin  mi, 'agon robh boinna dh' fhnil 
mhk  righ  annam ;  ach  00  mharbh  m*  athalr  7*  M  llharbh  Faarghna ; 
agna  diubhafl  cho  mòr  ri  tf  athair  mbarbbadh  a  ohaart  latha,  b'  a  ain 
Boinna  Braat  mac  righ  Alba."  M  Co  mharbh  Boinoa  Braat  r*  w  Tha 
brkthair  do Fhaarghna  ria  an  can  and  Lagh  an  lkldh."  "'8  c^tt*  a 
bheil  an  duina  ain  a  fuireachd?"  "Cha  'n  fhaigheadh  a  again  air 
faarann  Birinn  aon  nair  'a  gon  do  mharbh  a  Boinna  Breat.  Chaidh 
a  'n  bheinn,  'a  rlmi  a  cba  *aa  choilla  mioag  h-utte  blast  a'a  crantair 
mi-ghnathaichte."  MCo  ghleldh  alrm  m'  atharr  "Tha  miaa.N 
m  Theirig  agua  falgh  and  '1  tholr  thogama'  end."  Thug  i  a  lonnanldh 
and.  Dh'  fhalbh  csan  agua  choir  a  na  h-airn  air,  agua  tblgaadh  and 
dha  cho  math  'a  gad  a  dhòanca  dha  fliln  eud.  *  Clia  'n  lib  mi  grata, 
'a  cha  'n  ÒI  mi  deocb,  'a  cha  dlan  ml  atad  ach  a  noclid ;  goa  an  roig 
mi  far  a  bheil  an  duina  ain,  Ca  b'a  kit'  a  bheil  a."  Choir  a  'u 
oldhcha  sin  seachad  far  an  robh  a. 

Anna  a'  mhadainn  an  la  'r  oa  nibaireach  dh'  fhalbh  a.  Ghabh  a 
air  eghaidh,  got  an  robhdoghadb  air  a  bhonnaibh,  agua  lolladh  air  a 
bhrogaibh.  Bha  neoll  gfaaal'  an  latha  'falbh  's  neoil  dhogha  na  h- 
oldhche  'tighinn,  '1  gon  a  falghinn  kite  atad  na  tkmh  dha.  Chonnaic 
a  coille  mhor  ann  an  ain.  Dhian  a  cos  ann  an  to*  da  na  craobhan  go 
h-ard  anna  am  fanadh  a  'n  oidhche  tin.  Anns  a'  mhadainn  an  la  'r 
na  mhkireach  thug  a  soil  ualdba.  Dè*  chunnaic  a  ach  an  aon  nfla- 
bheist,  nach  fhacas  rlabh  a  leithid  to  'n  ghrèln,  'na  shineadb  gon  aod- 
ach,  gon  cbaisbhesrt,  gon  cheann  aodach ;  fhionn'  agus  fhiasag  air  dhol 
tbalrls  air.  8maointich  e  gad  a  rachadh  e  sloe  nach  dianadb  a  feuni 
air.  Chulr  a  saighead  ann  an  crols  's  loitg  a  air.  Bhuail  a  anna  a 
ghairdean  deas  air  i,  's  thug  am  fear  a  bha  thioa  breab  as.  "  Na  gluais 
fèithe  da  t'  fhelthean,  na  cuisle  de  t'  chuislean,  na  Mdeag  de  t'  fbeoil, 
na  roinean  de  d'  ghruaig ;  goa  an  geall  tho  gom  faio  thu  miaa  *nam 
righ  air  Kirtnn,  no  cuiridh  mise  aloe  dheth  ableaghan  caola,  daralch  na 
dh*  fliuaigheas  ria  an  talamh  thu."  Chad*  tliug  an  uilebheist  golll  dha 
siud.  Dh'  fhalbh  e  agus  loiag  e  rithied,  agua  bhuail  e  anna  a  ghaird- 
ean thoiageil  a.  M  Nach  d'  thuirt  ml  riut  roimhld  gon  culala  de  d* 
chuislean  a  ghluaead,  na  Mdeag  da  t'  fheoil,  na  ròinean  da  d'  ghruaig, 
goa  an  gealladh  tho  gom  CaJcaadh  tbn  miaa  nam  righ  air  Eirinn." 
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Thflf  a  anas  mate,  '•  chl  ml  tha  fhm  na  mi  Aim  ana  fo  *n  an  to  *n 
art  aldhch'.  Thalnig  e  *n«aa.  -Nam  bkrfh  fhWamgarado  laithid 
4a  thariech  a  choireadh  a  leithid  mar  fhiachaibh  orm,  cha  dmnahra 
daft  air  ehoraambith  a;  aeha'agheell  mi  dolt  a  ni  mi  a,  '•  bidh 
anm  a'  falbh." 

Ohabh  and  'taaaatdh  paileae  as  rlgh.  Dh'  eabh  and  eath  m 
ebmhrag  a  char  ameeh,  airnao  oaann  Fhearghoia,  na  0  flàn  mar 
phitoeanach.  Cath  a'a  ebmhrag  a  gheibheedh  and,  '•  cha  b'a  cheaon ; 
%  Idir  cha  'n  fhalgbeadh  and  a  fhln  mar  phrtoaanach.  Chairaadh 
a  mach  ceithir  chiad  loghghaiageaeh,  eeithir  chiad  laaghaiegeeeh,  agoa 
eaithir  chiad  trehnghaisgtach.  Tbòiafeh  a«d  orra.  Cha  ehairaadh 
aa  dama  mar  o  laimh  aa  fhlr  eile  mar  a  mharbhadh  and.  Dh'  eabh 
ami  eath  aa  eomhrag  a  rU,  air-neo  eaaon  Fhaarghoia  a  char  amach, 
na  a  fhin  mar  phrVeeaaech.  "  *8a  cath  at  ebmhrag  a  ghaibh  tha ;  % 
fcfir  cha  *n  fhaigh  tha  mo  cheenn,  '1  cha  mhotha  'ghaibh  tha  mi  fhm 
mar  phrmaanach."  Chairaadh  amach  da  chiad  diag  lhgbghaisgtach, 
da  ehlad  diag  lhnghaiageaeh,  ago*  da  chiad  dlag  trahnghaiageech. 
Cha  ohalraadh  aa  darna  mar  a  laimh  aa  fhir  afla  mar  a  mharbhadh 
•ad  dia  tin.  Dh(  eabh  cad  cath  aa  ebmhraff,  airaao  eaaaa  Fhaarghoia, 
aa  a  fhm  mar  pbrtaaanach.  Cath  at  comb  rag  a  gheibheadh  tod,  '• 
dm  b'  a  oaann  Fhearghoia;  's  idir  cha  'a  fhaighaadh  aod  e  fhm  'na 
phrtoaantch  Chairaadh  a  mach  caithir  chiad  flchead  a  'n  ioaaaoidh. 
Cha  ehairaadh  aa  darna  fear  o  'n  filter  efle  mar  a  mharbhadh  aod. 
Dh*  eabh  end  cath  na  eomhrag.  *  Tha  *n  fheedhain  a  tha  mach  cha 
ek,"  ana  Feerghoe, M  '•  nach  gabh  end  ach  mo  cheenn,  agot  mar  am 
mlgh  and  marbhaidh  eod  na  bheil  an  Kirinn,  '1  mi  fhm  aa  an  deign. 
Thogadh  fear  agaibh  an  caana  bhar  aon  da  na  chaidh  a  mharbhadh^ 
agaa  nor  a  thig  Lagh  an  laidh  *e  a  dh'  iarrat  a  mo  chaann  na  mi  fhm 
a*m*  pltrioeanach,  thagaibh  dha  a,  agoa  taoilidh  a  g'an  a  mo  chaannaa 
beJee  ann."  Thogadh  an  ocaan  do  Lagh  an  laidh.  Chaidh  e  Car  an  robh 
ConaUlda.  ■  Dè*  th'  agad  aa  tin  r  araa  ConalL  "  Ceuu  Fbrargbafa." 
"Cha'naaiacaann  Fhearghoia  fhathaed,  'a  mite  'a  giorra  channaic  t 
na  tha  fhln ;  ach  till  'a  thoir  thogamaa  caann  Fhaarghoie."  Thfll 
Lagh  en  laidh.  «  Rachadh  fear  tiW  *na  choinnaamh  aa  ait' an  rlgh,  'a 
abradb  a  gar  e  chaann  a  ghaibh  a,  *e  nach  a  fhm  mar  phrmaanaeh. 
Chaidh  am  fear  to  aa  coinncamh  Lagh  aa  leigh.  Rag  e  air  ^  thog 
a  "a  oaann  at  aa  amhakh  aige.  Rainig  a  ConalL  M  De*  th*  agad  an 
aJarMCoanaFhaargbak.N  •  Cha  'a  a  am  oaann  Fhaarghoia  fhathaa  I 
TBI  agoa  thoir  am'  lonaenldh  caann  FheargfaaJe.'*  ThUl  Lagh  aa  laidh. 
M  Tha  'm  faar  a  tha  moigh  cho  bcacbdail,  'a  am  mar  afla  cho  daall,  'a 
naeh  'ait  doin'  an  Elrinn  nach  marbh  and  mar  am  faigh  and  mi  fhm.' 
-CabhtflthadoiaLaghanlhidhraraaFaargbaa.   "Thamidcla 
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dh'  iarraidh  do  chlnnsana  Urn  ffafrn  mar  phAosenaen."  **'8emo  ebauui 
At^bbtha,vsehAmhifli\nmarphrì<Màiuoh;achd^bhàighatbathB 
toirt  do  d' bhrathairr  "  Abhaigh  athogthufhmdooibaabhairuiise 
duits*  e.H  Tbug  •  'a  ceean  as  an  amhukh  alga  'i  thug  a  lata  a. 
ThainigalaraarobhOoiiaU.  "Dtfth'agadansin?"  "  Ceann  Fhear- 
ghuia."  "Cha'ne.'*  M  Go  daarbh '•  a."  "  Lig  fhaidnn  a."  Thog  a 
dha  a.  Tharruinn  a  a  ag  bhoail  a  air,  'i  rinn  a  da  cheann  da  *n  aon. 
TbòUicb  eud  an  ao  air  a  ehelle.  Dhianadh  aud  bogan  air  a  chraagaa 
agua  ercagan  air  a  bhogan,  '•  an  t-aite  ba  lugha  raebadh  and  fodha 
raebadh  aud  fodha  gan  gluinean,  '•  an  t-aite  bu  mhotha  raebadh  and 
fodha  raebadh  aud  fodha  *gan  sullean.  8maointich  Conall  go  'm  ba 
dona  dha  tuiteam'i  a'n  d^if  dol  cho  goirid  do'nghnothach.  Tharrninn 
a  ehlaidhaamh  agua  thOg  a  'n  ceann  da  Lagh  an  laidh.  Tha  mita  nis 
a'  m'  righ  air  Birinn  mar  bu  choir  domh  fhln  a  bhi. 

Thug  a  mhathair  *i  a  hv  athair  aa  an  Iobbar,  'a  tbug  a  go  rulg  am 
paileas  and.  'S  bha  ahliochd  ann  goo  an  naoidhaamh  glhn.  Thacadh 
an  t-aon  ma  dhdreadh,  'na  leanabh,  le  bldeag  da  chnaimh  a  chaidh 
tanuinn  'na  ainhulch,  '•  thainig  traubh  alia  stigh  air  Eirinn. 

AUCXAMDBB  M<NbILU 

Heard  it  recited  by  his  father  and  bj  several  othen  in  his 
youth. 

This  story  ii  one  of  a  number,  all  of  which  relate  to  a  certain 
Conall,  who  was  a  natural  aon  of  a  king  of  Erin,  and  came  to  be 
king  himself. 

There  are  generally  two  elder  brothers  born  of  the  queen, 
(instead  of  three  uncles,)  who  are  leas  brave  than  the  illegitimate 
brother.  The  mother  is  generally  a  daughter  of  an  old  man  who 
haa  magical  arts.  Tha  kiog  stays  in  his  house  at  first  for  a  whole 
year,  and  fancies  it  ooe  day  ;  all  sorts  of  adventures,  and  poetical 
ornaments,  and  descriptions  of  dress,  and  feats  of  skill  are  joined 
to  this  frame-work,  and  the  stories  are  always  told  with  a  great 
deal  of  the  measured  prose  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  parti- 
cular class  of  which  this  is  a  specimen.  They  are  always  long. 
I  think  they  are  the  remains  of  compositions  similar  to  portions 
of  tha  manuscripts  in  tha  Advocates'  Library  and  elsewhere — 
which  are  a  curious  jumble  of  classical  and  native  allusions  woven 
into  a  story;  which,  for  want  of  a  better  illustration,  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  old  romances  of  other  tongues. 
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Ths  story,  translated  into  English,  loses  part  of  its  merit, 
which  consists  of  the  rapid  utterance  of  a  suooession  of  words 
which  convey,  hj  their  aoand  and  rhythm  alone,  the  idea  of  the 
fight  which  the/  deecrihe ;  the  sound*— 

M  Dl  chceid  djèeeg  Lingaah-glch 
Di  chèeid  djeeftg  Lw-gash-gacb 
Di  chfteid  djeeig  Triin-gish-gich 

Gin  cft'lchg-ag  Qn  egee-in 
Oim  foil  Igfis  gim  feo-3 
Ina  In  èèer-miilt." 

By  the  com tant  repetition  of  the  sonnda  ojfaf,  pa*K  gock,  suggest 
the  singing,  creaking,  clashing,  and  hacking  of  blades  and  armour, 
and  the  rhythm,  which  varies  continually,  and  matt  be  heard  to  be 
understood,  doss  the  same. 

The  narrator  heard  it  from  bis  father  and  other  old  men  is  Us 
youth.  I  have  heard  similar  passages  frequently  from  others, 
since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  I  remember  to  hare  heard 
something  of  the  land  as  a  child. 

One  of  the  names,  or  one  bite  it,  occurs  in  a  M8*  said  to  be 
of  the  twelfth  century,  in  a  tale  called  "The  8tory  of  Art  Mac- 
Coinn,  King  of  Ireland,  and  the  Battle  of  Magh  Mockruima," 
which'extende  to  forty-three  pages.  Art  MacCon  wins  a  battle 
and  becomes  king  of  Ireland.  All  I  know  of  the  story  is  from  an 
abstract ;  it  is  said  to  be  mixed  with  poetry.  The  tales  about 
Conall  are  all  over  the  Highlands,  and  those  who  repeat  them 
are  generally  old  men.  I  hare  several  Torsions  written  which 
differ  materially  from  this. 


MAGHACH  COLGAR 

From  Alexander  MaoNeiD,  Bam. 

"C^IONN,  the  son  of  CumaL  Fionn  Mao  Cumhail 
-■-  was  in  Eirinn,  and  the  king  of  Lochlann  in  Loch- 
lann. The  king  of  Lochlann  sent  Maghach  Coloab 
to  Fionn  to  he  taught  The  king  of  the  Sbalo  sent  to 
him  his  own  son,  whom  they  called  Innsridh  Mao- 
Riqh  nan  Sralg.  They  were  of  age,  six  years  (and) 
ten.  Then  they  were  in  Erin  with  Fionn,  and  Fionn 
taught  Maghach,  son  of  the  king  of  Lochlann,  every 
learning  he  had. 

There  came  a  message  from  the  king  of  Lochlann, 
that  he  was  in  the  sickness  of  death  for  leaving  the 
world ;  and  that  the  Maghach  must  go  home  to  he 
ready  for  his  crowning.  Maghach  went  away,  and  the 
chase  failed  with  the  Fhbinn,  and  they  did  not  know 
what  they  should  da 

Maghach  wrote  a  letter  to  Fionn  from  Lochlann 
to  Eirinn  :  "  I  heard  that  the  chase  failed  with  you  in 
Eirinn.  I  have  burghs  on  sea,  and  I  liave  burghs  on 
shore ;  I  have  food  for  a  day  and  a  year  in  every  burgh 
of  these — the  meat  thou  thinkest  not  of,  and  the  drink 
thou  thinkest  not  of;  come  thou  hither  thyself  and 
thy  set  of  Fhlantaohan.  The  keep  of  a  day  and  a 
year  is  on  thy  head.*' 
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Fionn  got  the  letter,  and  he  opened  it :  u  He  is 
pitiable  who  would  not  do  a  good  thing  in  the  begin- 
ning of  youth;  he  might  get  a  good  share  of  it  again  in 
the  beginning  of  his  age.  Here  is  a  letter  come  from 
my  foster-son  from  Lochlann  that  he  has  burghs  on  sea 
and  burghs  on  shore,  food  for  a  day  and  year  in  erery 
one  of  them — the  drink  that  we  can  think  of,  and  the 
drink  that  we  do  not  think  of ;  the  meat  we  can  think 
o£  and  the  meat  that  we  do  not  think  of — and  it  is 
best  for  ns  to  be  going." 

M  Whom  shall  we  leare,"  said  Fiaghbrb  MacFhiwh 
(the  trior  son  of  Fionn)  his  son,  "  to  keep  the  darlings 
and  little  sons  of  Eireann." 

"  I  will  stay,"  said  Fiachbrb  MaoFhinw. 

M I  will  stay,"  said  Diarmid  O'Diubhne,  his  sister's 


M I  will  stay,"  said  Inhbbidh  MaoRigh  nak  Sbalo, 
his  foster-son. 

"  I  will  stay,"  said  Cath  Cow  aw  Mao  Mhio  Con. 

u  We  will  stay  now,"  said  they — the  four. 

"  Thou  art  going,  my  father,"  said  Fiachere,  "  and  it 
is  as  well  for  thee  to  stay ;  how  then  shall  we  get  word 
how  it  befalls  thee  in  Lochlainn  f  " 

"  I  will  strike  the  oro  Fiawwt  (hammer  of  Fiant)  in 
I/y.hlainn,  and  it  will  be  known  by  the  blow  I  strike 
in  Lochlainn,  or  in  Eirinn,  how  we  shall  be." 

Fionn  and  his  company  went,  they  reached  Loch- 
lainn. Maghach  Colgar,  son  of  the  king  of  Lochlainn, 
went  before  them  to  meet  them. 

"  Hail  to  thee,  my  foster-father,"  said  Maghach. 

"  Hail  to  thyself,  my  foster-son,"  said  Fionn. 

"There  is  the  business  I  had  with  thee ;  I  heard 
that  the  chase  had  failed  in  Eirinn,  and  it  was  not  well 
with  me  to  let  you  die  without  meal  I  hare  burghs 
on  sea  and  burghs  on  shore!  and  food  Cor  a  day  and 
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year  in  every  one  of  them,  and  which  kind  wouldst 
thou  rather  choose  f " 

"  It  is  on  shore  I  used  always  to  be,  and  it  is  not 
on  sea ;  and  I  will  take  some  on  shore,"  said  Fionn. 

They  went  into  one  of  them.  There  was  a  door 
opposite  to  every  day  in  the  year  on  the  house ;  every 
sort  of  drink  and  meat  within  it  They  sat  on  chairs ; 
they  caught  every  man  hold  of  a  fork  and  of  a  knife. 
They  gave  a  glance  from  them,  and  what  should  they 
see  in  the  "  araich"  (great  half-ruined  building),  but 
not  a  hole  open  but  frozen  rime.  They  gave  them- 
selves that  lift  to  rise.  The  chairs  stuck  to  the  earth. 
They  themselves  stuck  to  the  chairs.  Their  hands' 
stuck  to  the  knives,  and  there  was  no  way  of  rising  out 
of  thai 

It  was  day  about  that  Fiachaire  MacFhinn  and 
Innsridh  MacRigh  nan  Sealg  were  going  to  keep  the 
chase,  and  Diarmid  O'Diubhne  and  Conan  were  going 
on  the  other  day.  On  their  returning  back,  what 
should  they  hear  but  a  blow  of  the  hammer  of  Fionn 
being  struck  in  Lochlainn. 

"  If  he  has  wandered  the  universe  and  the  world, 
my  foster-father  is  in  pledge  of  his  body  and  souL" 

Fiachaire  MacFhinn  and  Innsridh  MacRigh  nan 
Sealg  went  from  Eirinn,  and  they  reached  Lochlainn. 

"  Who  is  that  without  on  the  burgh  f  " 

"I  am,"  said  Fiachaire  MacFhinn  and  Innsridh 
MacRigh  nan  Sealg. 

"  Who  is  there  on  the  place  of  combat  f  " 

"  There  are  two  hundred  score  of  the  Greuoachaibh 
Greeks  come  out  and  great  Iall  at  their  head  coming 
to  seek  my  head  to  be  his  at  his  great  meal  to-morrow." 

Fiachaire  MacFhinn  and  Innsridh  MacRigh  nan 
Sealg  went  and  they  reached  the  place  of  combat. 

"  Where  are  ye  going  1 "  said  Fiachaire  MacFhinn. 
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M  We  are  going  to  seek  the  head  of  Mhie  Cumhail 
to  be  ours  at  oar  great  meal  to-morrow." 

"  It  is  often  that  man's  head  might  be  sought  and 
be  on  my  own  breast  at  early  morning." 

"  Close  up,"  said  Iall,  "  and  leave  way  for  the 
people." 

44  There  is  a  small  delay  on  that,"  said  Fiachaire. 

Fiachaire,  son  of  Fhinn,  pressed  out  on  the  one  end 
of  them.  Innsridh,  son  of  the  king  of  the  Sealg, 
began  in  the  other  end,  till  the  two  glares  clashed 
against  each  other.  They  returned,  and  they  reached 
the  burgh. 

Co  aig  a  bha  'o  cath  grannda        *  With  whom  waa  the  blooms  fight 
A  bha  air  an  a  chombrag  That  waa  oa  tha  battle-plaes 

diugh?  to-day?" 


said  Fionn. 

44  With  me,"  said  Fiachaire,  "  and  with  the  son  of 
the  king  of  the  Sealg." 

44  How  was  my  foster-son  off  there  % " 

44 Man  upon  man,"  said  Fiachaire.  "And  if  he 
had  not  another  man,  he  had  lacked  none." 

44  Over  the  field,  to  my  foster-son,"  said  Fionn ; 
44  and  his  bones  but  soft  yet  I  but  mind  the  place  of 
combat  Yonder  are  three  hundred  score  of  the  Greeks 
coming  out  seeking  my  head  to  be  theirs  at  their  great 
meal  to-morrow." 

Fiachaire  MacFhinn,  and  Innsridh  MacKigh  nan 
Sealg  went,  and  they  reached  the  place  of  combat. 

" Where  are  you  going)"  said  Fiachaire  Mao- 
Fhinn. 

44  Going  to  seek  the  head  of  Mhic  Cumhail  to  be 
ours  at  our  great  meal  to-morrow." 

44  It's  often  that  f  ery  man's  bead  might  be  sought, 
and  be  on  my  own  breast  at  early  morning* 
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"  Close  np  and  leave  way  for  the  people." 

"  There  is  still  a  small  delay  on  that" 

Fiachaire  began  in  the  one  end  of  the  company, 

and  Innsridh  MacRigh  nan  Sealg  in  the  other,  till  the 

two  glaves  clashed  on  each  other.    They  returned  to 

the  burgh. 

"  Who  is  that  r  said  Fionn. 

M I  am  Fiachaire,  thy  son,  and  Innsridh,  son  of 

the  king  of  the  Sealg,  thy  foster  son, 

With  whom  waa  the  hideous  fight 
That  was  on  the  battle  place  (battle  ford) 

To-day. 

It  was  with  me  and  with  three  hundred  score   of 
Greeks." 

"  Mind  the  place  of  battle;  there  are  four  hundred 
score  of  the  Greeks,  and  a  great  warrior  at  their  head 
coming  to  seek  my  head  to  be  theirs  at  their  great 
meal  to-morrow." 

They  went  and  they  reached  the  place  of  battle. 

"  Where  are  you  going  f  "  said  Fiachaire  MacFhinn 
to  the  Greeks. 

"  Going  to  seek  the  head  of  Mhic  Cumhail,  to  be 
ours  at  our  great  meal  to-morrow." 

"  It's  often  that  man's  head  might  be  sought*  and  be 
on  my  own  breast  at  early  morning." 

"  Close  up  from  the  way,  and  leave  way  for  the 
people." 

"  There  is  a  small  delay  on  that  yet" 

He  himself  and  Innsridh  MacRigh  nan  Sealg  be- 
gan at  them  till  they  had  killed  every  man  of  them, 
and  till  the  two  glaves  clashed  on  each  other.  They 
returned  home,  and  they  reached  the  burgh 

"  Who  's  that  without  t"  said  Fionn. 

"I  am  Fiachaire,  thy  son,  and  Innsridh,  son  of 
the  king  of  the  Sealg,  thy  foster-son, 
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With  whom  wai  the  hideous  fight 
That  wm  at  the  fettle  piece  (ford)  * 

To-day." 

"  It  was  with  me  and  so  many  of  the  Greeks." 

"  How  was  my  foster-son  off  there  t " 

"  Man  upon  man,  and  if  there  had  been  no  one 
besides,  he  had  lacked  none." 

"Mind  the  place  of  battle.  There  are  twice  as 
many  as  came  out  a  good  and  heedless  warrior  at 
their  head,  coming  to  seek  my  head,  to  be  theirs  at 
their  great  meal  to- morrow.** 

They  reached  the  place  of  battle  ;  and  when  they 
reached  it,  there  came  not  a  man  of  the  people. 

M  I  won't  believe,"  said  Fiachaire  MacFhinn,  M  that 
there  are  not  remnants  of  meat  in  a  place  whence  such 
bands  are  coming.  Hanger  is  on  myself,  and  that  we 
ate  bat  a  morsel  since  we  ate  it  in  Eirinn.  And 
come  thou,  Innsridh,  and  reach  the  place  where  they 
were.  They  will  not  know  man  from  another  man, 
and  try  if  thou  canst  get  scraps  of  bread,  and  of 
cheese,  and  of  flesh,  that  thou  wilt  bring  to  ns ;  and 
I  myself  will  stay  to  keep  the  people,  in  case  that 
they  should  come  unawares." 

u  Well,  then,  I  know  not  the  place.  I  know  not 
the  way,"  said  Innsridh,  son  of  the  king  of  the  Seelg, 
bat  go  thyself  and  I  will  stay." 

Fiachaire  went,  and  Innsridh  staid,  and  what 
should  they  do  but  come  unawares. 

"  Whore  are  ye  going,"  said  Innsridh  f 

"  Going  to  seek  the  head  of  Mhic  Cumhail,  to  be 
ours  at  our  great  meal  to-morrow." 

"  It  is  often  that  man's  head  might  be  sought,  and 
be  on  my  own  breast  at  early  morning." 

"  Close  up,  and  leave  way  for  the  peopk." 
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"  There  is  a  small  delay  on  that  yet9*  Innsridh 
began  at  them,  and  he  left  not  one  alone. 

"  What  good  did  it  do  thee  to  slay  the  people, 
and  that  I  will  kill  thee,"  said  the  great  warrior  at 
their  head. 

"  If  I  had  come  out,  from  my  meat  and  from  my 
warmth,  from  my  warmth  and  from  my  fire,  thou 
shouldst  not  kill  me."  He  and  the  warrior  began  at 
each  other.  They  would  make  a  bog  of  the  crag,  and 
a  crag  of  the  bog,  in  the  place  where  the  least  they 
would  sink  they  would  sink  to  the  knees,  in  the  place 
that  the  most  they  would  sink  they  would  sink  to  the 
eyes.  The  great  warrior  gave  a  sweep  with  his  glave, 
and  he  cut  the  head  off  Innsridh  MacRigh  nan  Sealg. 

Fiochaire  came.  The  warrior  met  him,  and  witli 
him  was  the  hood  of  Innsridh. 

Said  Fiochaire  to  the  groat  warrior,  "  What  thing 
hast  thou  there  1 " 

"  I  have  here  the  head  of  Mhic  Cumhail." 

11  Hand  it  to  me." 

He  reached  him  the  head.  Fiachaire  gave  a  kiss 
to  the  mouth,  and  a  kiss  to  the  back  of  the  head. 

"  Dost  thou  know  to  whom  thou  gayest  it  1 "  said 
Fiachaire  to  the  warrior. 

"  I  do  not,"  said  he.  "  It  well  became  the  body  on 
which  it  was  before." 

He  went  and  he  drew  back  the  head,  and  strikes 
it  on  the  warrior's  head  while  he  was  speaking,  and 
makes  one  head  of  the  two.  He  went  and  he  reached 
(the  place)  where  Fionn  was  again. 

"  Who  is  that  without  1 "  said  Fionn. 

"  I  am  Fiachaire,  thy  son, 

With  whom  wai  the  hideout  fight 
That  waa  at  the  battle  place 

To-day." 
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M  It  was  with  Innaridh,  thy  foster-son,  and  with 
the  Greeks." 

"  How  is  my  foster-son  from  that  t " 

"  He  is  dead  without  a  soul.  Thy  foster-son  killed 
the  Greeks  first,  and  the  great  Greek  killed  him  after- 
wards, and  then  I  killed  the  great  Greek.** 

M  Mind  the  place  of  oomhai  There  is  Maghach, 
son  of  the  king  of  Lochlann,  and  every  one  that  was  in 
the  Greek  burgh  with  him." 

He  went  and  he  reached  the  place  of  combat 

M  Thou  art  there,  FiachaireT  said  Maghach  Golgar. 

"  I  am." 

"  Let  hither  thy  father's  head,  and  I  will  give  thee 
a  free  bridge  in  Lochlainn." 

"  My  father  gave  thee  school  and  teaching,  and 
every  kind  of  draochd  (Magic)  he  had,  and  though 
he  taught  thee  that,  thou  wouldst  take  the  head  off 
him  now,  and  with  that  thou  shalt  not  get  my  father's 
head,  until  thou  gettost  my  own  head  first** 

Fiacliairo  began  at  the  people,  and  he  killed  every 
man  of  the  people. 

"  Thou  hast  killed  the  people,**  said  Maghach,  "  and 
I  will  kill  thee.** 

They  began  at  each  other. 

They  would  make  a  bog  of  the  crag,  and  a  crag  of 
the  bog ;  in  the  place  where  the  least  they  would  sink, 
they  would  sink  to  the  knees ;  in  the  place  where 
the  most  they  would  sink,  they  would  sink  to  the  eyes. 
On  a  time  of  the  times  the  spear  of  Mhaghach  struck 
Fiachaire,  and  he  gave  a  roar.  What  time  should 
he  give  the  roar  but  when  Diarmid  waa  turning  step 
from  the  chase  in  Eirinn. 

"  If  he  has  travelled  the  universe  and  the  world,** 
said  Diarmid,  "  the  spear  of  the  Maghach  ia  endured 
by 
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"Wailing  be  on  thee,"  said  Conan.     " Cast  thy 
spear  and  hit  thy  foe." 

"  If  I  cast  my  spear,  I  know  not  bat  I  may  kill  my 
own  man." 

"  If  it  were  a  yellow-haired  woman,  well  wouldst 
thou  aim  at  her." 

"  Wailing  be  on  thee  now ;  urge  me  no  longer." 

He  shook  the  spear,  and  struck  under  the  shield 
(chromastaich). 

"  Who  would  come  on  me  from  behind  in  the 
evening,  that  would  not  come  on  me  from  the  front  in 
the  morning  f  said  Maghach. 

"  'Tis  I  would  come  on  thee,"  said  Diarmid,  "  early 
and  late,  and  at  noon." 

"  What  good  is  that  to  thee,"  said  Maghach,  M  and 
that  I  will  take  the  head  off  Fiachairo  before  thou 
comes!" 

"  If  thou  takest  the  head  off  him,"  said  Diarmid, 
"  I  will  take  off  thy  head  when  I  reach  thee." 

Diarmid  reached  Lochlainn.  Maghach  took  the 
head  off  Fiachaire.  Diarmid  took  the  head  off  the 
Maghach.     Diarmid  reached  Fionn. 

44  Who 's  that  without  1 "  said  Fionn. 

44  It  is  I,  Diarmid, 

With  whom  wu  the  hideooi  6ght 
That  wai  on  tho  battle  place 

To-day." 

44  It  was  with  so  many  of  the  Greeks,  and  with 
the  Maghach,  son  of  the  king  of  Loclilann,  and  with 
Fiachaire,  thy  son  ;  Fiachaire  killed  all  the  Greeks, 
Maghach  killed  Fiachaire,  and  then  I  killed  Maghach." 

44  Though  Maghach  killed  Fiachaire,  why  didst  thou 
kill  Maghach,  and  not  let  him  have  his  life  1  but  mind 
the  place  of  combat,  and  all  that  are  in  the  burghs  of 
the  Greeks  coming  out  together.1 


»t 
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"  Whether  wouldst  thou  rather,  Cath  Conan,  go 
with  me  or  stay  here  f " 

"  I  would  rather  go  with  thee." 

They  went,  and  when  they  reached  the  place  of 
combat,  no  man  met  them.  They  reached  where 
they  were ;  they  sat  there,  and  what  should  Cath 
Conan  do  bat  fall  asleep,  they  were  so  long  coming 
out  It  was  not  long  after  that  till  they  began  to 
come,  and  the  doors  to  open.  There  was  a  door 
before  every  day  in  the  year  on  every  burgh,  so  that 
they  burst  forth  all  together  about  the  head  of  Diarmid. 
Diarmid  began  at  thorn,  and  with  the  sound  of  the 
glares  and  return  of  the  men,  Cath  Conan  awoke,  and 
he  began  thrusting  his  sword  in  the  mid  leg  of  Diarmid. 
Then  Diarmid  felt  a  tickling  in  the  middle  of  his  leg. 
He  cast  a  glance  from  him,  and  what  should  he  see 
but  Cath  Conan  working  with  his  own  sword. 

"  Wailing  be  on  thee,  Cath  Conan,*9  said  Diarmid  ; 
44  pass  by  thy  own  man  and  hit  thy  foe,  for  it  is  as  well 
for  thee  to  thrust  it  into  rounder  bundle*  as  to  be 
cramming  it  into  my  log.  Do  not  thou  plague  me 
now  till  I  hit  my  foe  1" 

They  killed  erory  man  of  the  people. 

They  thought  of  those  who  were  in  the  burgh,  and 
they  without  food  ;  each  one  of  them  took  with  him 
the  full  of  his  napkin,  and  his  breast,  and  his  pouches. 

"  Who's  that  without  V  said  Fionn. 

"  I  am  Diarmid,  thy  sister's  lon." 

"  How  are  the  Greeks  T 

44  Every  man  of  them  is  dead,  without  a  soul" 

44  Oh,  come  and  bring  hither  to  me  a  deliverance 
of  food." 

*  There  it  a  pan  bete,  wbkb  oaaaot  be  reaJtml  a  faff  or  a 
■— rffr.  •*  of  bay,  or  a  crowd  of 
VOL.  II. 
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"  Though  I  should  give  thee  food,  how  thouldtt 
thou  eat  it,  and  thou  there  and  thee  bound  f ' 

He  had  no  way  of  giving  them  food,  but  to  make 
a  hole  in  the  burgh  above  them,  and  let  the  food 
down  to  them. 

"  What  is  there  to  loose  thee  from  that  V*  said 
Diarmid. 

"  Well,  that  is  hard  to  get,"  said  Fionn ;  "and  it 
is  not  every  man  that  will  get  it ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
got  at  all" 

"  Tell  thou  me,"  said  Diarmid,  "  and  I  will  get  it" 

"  I  know  that  thou  wilt  subdue  the  world  till  thou 
gettest  it ;  and  my  healing  is  not  to  be  got,  nor  my 
loosing  from  this,  but  with  the  one  thing." 

44  What  thing  is  it  that  thou  shouldst  not  tell  it 
to  me,  and  that  I  might  get  it  V * 

44  The  three  daughters  of  a  king,  whom  they  call 
King  Gil ;  the  three  daughters  are  in  a  castle  in  the 
midst  of  an  anchorage,  without  maid,  without  sgalag 
(servant),  without  a  living  man  but  themselves.  To 
get  them,  and  to  wring  every  drop  of  blood  that  is  in 
thorn  out  on  plates  and  in  cups  ;  to  take  every  drop  of 
blood  out  of  them,  and  to  leave  them  as  white  as 
linen." 

Diarmid  went,  and  he  was  going  till  there  were 
holes  in  his  shoes  and  black  on  liis  soles,  the  white 
clouds  of  day  going,  and  the  black  clouds  of  night 
coining,  without  finding  a  place  to  stay  or  rest  in.  lie 
reached  the  anchorage,  and  he  put  the  small  end  of  his 
spear  under  his  chest,  and  he  cut  a  leap,  and  he  was 
in  the  castle  that  night  On  the  morrow  he  returned, 
and  he  took  with  him  two  on  the  one  shoulder  and  one 
on  the  other  shoulder ;  he  put  the  small  end  of  his 
spear  under  his  chest,  and  at  the  first  spring  he  was  on 
shore.     He  reached  Fionn  ;  ho  took  the  girls  to  him  ; 
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he  wrong  every  drop  of  blood  that  was  in  every  one  of 
them  out  at  the  finger  ends  of  her  feet  and  hands;  he  put 
a  black  cloth  above  them,  and  he  began  to  spill  the 
blood  on  those  who  were  within,  and  every  one  as  he 
spilt  the  blood  on  him,  he  would  rise  and  go.  The 
blood  failed,  and  every  one  was  loosed  but  one,  whom 
they  called  Conan. 

"  Art  thou  about  to  loose  me  here,  oh  Diarmid  f ' 
"Wailing  be  on  thee ;  the  blood  has  failed" 
u  If  I  were  a  fine  yellow-haired  woman,  its  well 
thou  wouldst  aim  at  me  V 

"  If  thy  skin  stick  to  thyself,  or  thy  bones  to  thy 
flesh,  I  will  take  thee  out" 

He  caught  him  by  the  hand  and  he  got  him  loose, 
but  that  his  skin  stuck  to  the  seat,  and  the  skin  of  his 
soles  to  the  earth.  " It  were  well  now,"  said  they,  "if 
the  children  of  the  good  king  were  alive,  but  they 
should  be  buried  under  the  earth.'*  They  went  where 
they  were,  and  they  found  them  laughing  and  fondling 
uncli  other,  and  alive.  Diarmid  went,  and  took  them 
with  him  on  tho  showor  top  of  his  sltouldor,  and  lm 
loft  thorn  in  the  castle  as  they  were  before,  and  they  all 
came  home  to  Eirinn. 


MAOUACH  COLGAR. 

Bma  Ftonn  MacComhail  ann  aa  Eirinn,  agna  righ  Lochlann  tan  aa 
Lochlaan.  Cbuir  righ  Lochlann  Majhach  Collar  than  Fhtaa  a 
'foanaachadh.  Chair  righ  nan  8aalg  a  *ionnaaidh  a  mhae  f  bra  ria  aa 
eanadh  and  Innaridh  Mae  righ  nan  Saalg.  Bha  lad  aig  aola  aia 
bliadbna  diag.  Bba  and  an  ain  ann  aa  Eirinn  aig  Fiona.  Uh* 
tonnsufch  Ffonn  do  Mhaghach  mac  righ  Lochlaan  h-vfla  b-ioanaacb- 
adh  a  bh*  aig*.  Tbaiaig  brath  o  righ  Loehlana  goa  roba  a  'a  galar 
a  bbaia  airaon  an  aaoghal  Chagall,  'a  gam  famaudh  am  Maghach  dot 
dachahlh  go  bhi  *n  latfcair  aJftoa  a  ohrmaadh.    Dh*  faalbh  Itaghoca 
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dachaidh,  agoa  cheileadh  an  t-eettg  air  ao  Fhetan,  '1  eba  robh  floe  aca 
dd  dManadh  end. 

Sgriobh  Maghach  litir  go  Flonn  a  Lochlainn  do  dh'  Eirinn. 
"Chnala  mi  gon  do  cheileadh  an  t-eeilg  oirbh  ann  an  Eirinn.  Tha 
bruigbeau  air  mnir  agam  'a  tha  broigfoan  air  tir  again,  tha  Ion  la  a'a 
bliadhn'  agam  anna  a  h-uile  brngh  dhiu  sin,  am  biadh  nach  amaoint- 
ieh  tha  '•  an  deoch  nach  amaointich  tha.  Thig  thaaa  'n  ao  tha  fluu 
agaa  do  choid  Faiantachan.  Tha  16a  U  agae  bliadhn*  air  do 
cnfonn." 

Fhuair  Flonn  an  litir  '1  dh'  fboagail  e  i,  *  'Smairg  nach  dianadh 
rod  math  an  tha  òige,  gbeibheadh  e  rod  math  an  tha  a  ahlna  doth 
rithied.  Tha  litir  an  ao  air  tigh  'n  o  *m  dhalt'  a  Lochlainn  go  "obeli 
brulghean  air  moir  agos  broighean  air  Ùr  aige,  ion  la  aa  bliadhna  'a 
a  h-uile  trf  dhiu,  aa  deoch  a  amaointicheaa  ainn  'a  an  deoch  nach 
amaointich  ainn,  am  biadh  a  amaointicheaa  ainn  '1  am  biadh  nach 
amaointich  ainn,  agoa  '•  ann  ia  fhearra  dhuinn  a  bhi  falbh." 

«  Go  dh'  fhagaa  libh,"  nraa  Fiachaire  MacFhinn  a  mhac,  "  a 
ghleidheadh  mìiirn  agua  màcan  na  h-Eireann."  M  Kanaidh  mlaV 
una  Fiacliairo  MacFhinn.  "  Fanaidh  mia*,'*  una  Diarmaid  O  Duibbne 
mac  a  plieatbar.  ••  Fanaidh  mia*,"  on'  Innaridh  Mac  righ  nan  Sealg 
adhalta.  M  Fanaidh  mia*,**  nraa  Cath  Conan  Mac  mhic  Con.  H  Fan- 
aidh ainn  a  nia  *  ura'  adean  an  ceitbrear  ao. 

u  Tha  tha  falbh  m*  aibair,**  una  Fiachaire,  "  agoa  tha  a  cho  math 
dhoit  fantail.**  "  Dè*  nia  mar  a  gheibh  ainn  brath  mur  a  db*  èìrea* 
duit  ann  an  Lochlainn?"  "Buailidh  mia'  an  t-ord  Fiannt'  ann  an 
Lochlainn,  *a  aithneachar  air  a  bhuill*  a  bhuaileaa  mi  ann  an  Loch- 
lainn na  *n  Eirinn  di'mur  a  bliitheae  aiun.** 

Dh'  fhalbh  Fiona  'a  a  chuideachd.  Rainig  end  Lochlainn. 
Chaidh  Maghach  Collar  mac  righ  Lochlainn  'nan  a  inneemh  agua 
•nan  comhdluiil.  M  Failt' ort  m' oide,"  urea  Maghach.  *  Failt'  ort  f  hin 
adhalta,'*  una  Flonn.  "  Slud  an  gnothach  a  bh'agam  nut, chuala  mi 
gon  do  cheileadh  an  t-aeilg  an  Eirinn,  'a  cha  bu  mhath  learn  'ur  lig- 
eadh  baa  gon  bhiadh.  Tha  bruighean  air  muir  agam,  'a  tha  bruigh- 
ean  air  tir  agam  agoa  16a  la  a'a  bliadhn'  anna*  a  h-uile  gin  din;  agon 
co-dhia  feadhain  ia  roighnicbe  leat?**  "  '8  ann  air  tir  a  chleachd  mi 
bhi  riabh,  'a  cha  n'  ann  air  muir,  'a  gabhaidh  mi  feadhain  air  tir," 
urea  Flonn.  Ghabh  eud  a  atigh  ann  a  b-aon  diu.  liha  dorua  ma  choinn- 
eamh  h-uile  lathe  aa'  bliadhn*  air  ao  tigh;  h-uile  aeoraa  bidh  a'a  dibiiA 
atigh  ana.  Shuidh  end  air  cathralchtau.  Rug  eud,  a  h-uile  fear,  air 
fore  agua  air  agithin.  Thug  eud  abil  uatha,  'a  dè  chunnaic  eud  air 
an  araich,  ach  gon  toil  foagailte,  acb  anidhe  rebta.  Thug  eud  an  topail 
ainn  orra  go  elridh.    Lean  na  cathraichean  ria  an  talamh,  lean  eud 
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f  hm  rb  na  cathraicbeen,  lean  na  lemhan  rit  na  ageanan,  '•  cha  robh 
oonuu  air  elridh  as  an  alud.  '8e  latha  ma  teach  a  bhiodh  Fiach- 
aire IfacFhiiiB  egos  Innaridh  Mac  Righ  nan  Sealg  a'Calbh  a  ghleidh- 
eedh  na  arflg,  agna  bha  Diarmaid  O  Duibhn*  agm  Oman  a'  falbh 
an  lath  til*.  Air  tiUeadh  dhaibh  air  an  aia.  64  chnal  end  nch  (mill* 
an  vlrd  alg  Pionn  'ga  bhoaladh  ann  an  Lochlatnn.  M  Ma  thinbhail  e 
'n  domban  agnt  an  aaoghal  tba  m'  old*  ann  an  geall  a  chnlrp  agna 
anama."  Dh'  fhalbh  Fiachalrt  MacFhinn  agnt  Innaridh  Mae  High 
nan  Sealg  a  Elrinn  agua  rainig  end  Lochlainn.  M  Co  tlnd  a  ranch  air 
a  Ithruighin?"  "Tha  mie',**  urea  Fiachaire  MacFhinn,  •  agna  Innaridh 
Mac  Righ  nan  Sealg."  -Co  tha  *n  aiud  air  an  hth  chomhragr  "Slnd 
da  chiad  fhfchead  de  na  Greogachaibh  air  Ugh  *n  a  raach,  agna  Ull 
mòr  air  anceann,  a  t'gh  'n  a  dh'  larraidh  mo  chinnaa  gee  a  bhi  ac*  air 
an  dial  rahbr  a  meireach."  Dh'  f  halbh  Fiachaire  MacFhinn  agna 
Innaridh  Mac  Righ  nan  Sealg  aims  rainig  end  an  t-ath  cbomhrag. 
-Ci'  bhefl  aibh  a  doir  nraa  Fiachaire  MacFhinn.  "Tbaeinn  a' 
do!  a  dh'  larraidh  eeann  Mhlo  CnmhaU  got  a  bhi  againn  air  ar  diet 
rahbr  a  meireach.'*  M8*  mlnig  a  rachadh  gn  larraidh  'a  gor  moch  air 
mhadainn  air  mo mhinid  fhra  a."  •• Teenn,"  era'  Iall, "agna llg rathad 
dha  'n  t-*luagh."  M  Tha  fuireachd  beag  air  an  em,"  nraa  Fiachaire. 
Theann  Fiachaire  MacFhinn  a  mach  anna  an  darn*  eeann  din,  thoit- 
teh  Innaridh  Mac  Righ  nan  8ealg  anna  a'  eheann  eite,  gee  an  do 
bhnall  an  da  chlaidheamh  ri  cbelle.  Thill  end  agna  rainig  end  am 
hmgh.  •  Co  alg'  a  bha  *n  cath  grannd'  a  bh'  air  an  nth  chomhrag 
an  dlngh  T  nraa  Flonn.  •  Agama',"  nraa  Fiachaire, « 'a  aig  Innaridh 
Mac  Righ  nan  8ealg." 

MDèmar  a  bha  mo  dhalU  dbeth  thin?"  uFear  air  an  fhear," 
nna  Fiachaire,  M  'a  mar  an  robh  fear  a  bharraend  aige,  cha  robh  gin 
*na  air*** bhnidh."  M  Thar  an  ar  do  'm  rihaltV  nraa  Fkmn, M  'a  gon 
a  ehaaimhach  maoth  fhathaad;  ach  coimhnirh  an  t-ath  chomh- 
rag. 8iod  tri  chiad  ncbeed  de  na  Greogachaibh  a'  tigh  *n  a  mach 
a  dh'  larraidh  mo  chinnaa  go  bhi  ac'  air  an  dial  mbor  a  mair- 
eeeh."  Dh'  fhalbh  Fiachaire  MacFhinn  agna  Innaridh  Mac  Righ  nan 
Sealg  agna  rainig  eod  an  t-ath  chomhrag.  "CaU'ebheflaibhadoir 
nrta  Fiachaire  MacFhinn.  "  Dol  a  dh'  larraidh  eeann  Mhlc  Comhail 
goa  a  bhi  againn  air  ar  diet  mhòr  a  meireach  ■"  "  '8minig  a  rachadh  a 
dh'  larraidh  eeann  an  doine  ainn  f  hVn  It  gor  moch  air  mhadainn  air 
mo  mhinid  f  bin  e."  •  Teann  agna  llg  rathad  do  *n  t-*l**gh."  "  Tha 
faireachd  beag  air  an  ain  fhathaad  "  ThoWich  Fiachair*  amne  an 
darna  eeann  de  'n  cheJdtachd,  'a  Innaridh  Mae  Righ  nan  Sealg 
anna  a  cheean  eite,  gee  an  do  be  nail  an  da  chlaidheamh  air  a  cbelle. 

Thill  end  'lonaenidh  an  bmJghne  a  rla.    "Co  tied r 
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MTha  mitt  Fiaehaire  do  mhac,  ague  Inotridh  Mac  Righ  nan  Sealg  do 
dhalta." 

MGooi(Abluilneathgr«niid*Abh'Air«nnUitndiiigli?"  «Bha 
agamaa  *s  aig  tri  chiad  flchead  da  na  Greugachaibh."  "  Cuimhnich 
an  t'  eth  chomhrag;  tiod  ceithir  chiad  flchead  da  na  Qrangachaibh  *a 
gaiagaaeh  mor  air  an  ceann,  a1  tigh  *n  a  dh'  iarraidh  mo  chinnaa  go 
bhi  ac*  air  an  dial  mhòr  a  maireach."  Oh*  f  halbh  end  'a  rainig  and  an 
tf  àth chomhrag.  "Caitf  a*  bheil  §ibh  a  dol?"  nraa  Fiaehaire  Mae- 
Phinn  ria  na  Greugachaibh.  w  Dol  a  db'  iarraidh  caaon  Mhk  Cnmhatt 
got  a  bhi  againn  air  ar  diat  mhòr  a  maireach."  M  'Sminie  a  rachadh  a 
dh'  iarraidh  oaann  an  dnina  tin,  '•  gor  rooch  air  madainn  air  mombJon- 
aW  fbm  a."  M  Taann  at  an  rathad  agnt  leig  rathad  dba  *n  t-eluagh." 
M  Tha  foireach  baag  air  an  ein  fhathatd."  Thoiekh  a  fheln  agnt  Inne- 
ridh  Mac  Righ  nan  Sealg  orra,  got  an  do  mbarbh  end  a  b-ufle  dnine 
dhiubh,  't  an  do  bhnafl  an  da  chlaidheamh  air  a  eheile.  Thill  end 
daehaidh  'a  rainig  end  am  brugh.  "  Co  tiud  a  muigh?"  nraa  Flonn. 
M  Tha  mite,  Fiaehaire  do  mhae,  agnt  Inntridh  Mao  Righ  nan  Sealg 
do  dhalta."  «  Co  aig  a  bba  'n  cath  grannd'  a  bh*  air  an  àth  dingh  7 " 
"  Bbaagamaa  't  aig  na  h'  uiread  dheih  na  Greugachaibh."  *  Demur 
a  bha  mo  dhalta  dheth  an  tin  ?  "  "  Fear  air  an  fbear,  t  mur  robh  fear 
a  bharrachd,  cba  robh  gin  'na  nireatbhuidh."  M  Cuimhnich  an  t-àth 
chomhrag.  Sind  a  dha  uiread  '*  a  tliainig  a  mach  an  de*  tighinn  a 
mach  an  dingh,  gaiageach  gon  chiall  air  an  ceann,  a'  tighinn  a  dh' 
iarraidh  mo  chinnaa  go  bhi  ac'  air  an  dlot  mhòr  a  men-each." 

Ràinig  eud  an  t-ath  chomhrag,  '•  nur  a  rainig  end  cba  d'  thàinig 
dulne  de  *n  t-sluagh.  "  Cha  chreid  mi,"  una  Fiaehaire  MacFhinn, 
<*  àit'  as  a  bheil  a  leithid  tiud  de  bhuidheann  a'  tighinn,  nach  bi  fuigh- 
leach  bldh  ann.  Tha  *n  t-acrat  orm  f  bin,  '•  nach  d'  ith  tinn  mlr  o'n 
a  dh'  ith  tinn  ann  an  Ririnn  a,  agut  thalla  thus'  Inntridh,  '§  ruig  an 
t-ait'  an  robh  end,  't  cba  *n  aithnicb  end  duine  teach  duin'  eile,  agut 
ftach  am  faigh  thn  criomagan  àn  dh'  aran,  agut  de  dials',  agnt  de  dh 
f  heoil  a  bheir  tha  g*ar  n'  ionnsuidh,  't  fanaidh  mi  f  bin  a'  gleidbeadh 
an  t-eluaigh,  gon  fhiot  nach  d'  thigeadh  eud  gon  fhios  domh." 
M  Mata  cha  'n  'eil  mit'  eblach,  cha  'n  aithne  dhomh  an  rathad,"  urt' 
Inntridh  Mac  Righ  nan  Sealg,  "ach  falbh  fhèin,  agut  fanaidh 
mise." 

Dh'  f halbh  Fiaehaire,  agus  dh*  fhan  Inntridh,  agut  dè  rinn  adaan, 
ach  tighinn  gon  fhiot  da.  WCV  bheilsibha  dol?"  urt*  Inntridh.  "  Dol 
a  dh*  iarraidh  ceann  Mhic  Cumhail  got  a  bhi  againn  air  ar  dlot  mhòr 
a  maireach."  M'S  minic  a  dh*  iarradh  ceann  an  duine  sin,'t  gur 
moeh  air  mhadainn  sir  mo  mbit  naid  f  hin  e."  M  Teann  agus  leig 
rathad  do  *n  t-eluagh."    M  Tha  fuireach  beag  air  an  tin  f  hatbasd." 
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TbòWeh  Innaridh  on  *e  eha  d'  f  hag  e  gin  diobh  na  onrachd.  De* 
'm  maith  a  rinn  e  doit  an  tloagh  a  mbarbhadh  *t  go  marbh  nit' 
that?"  nrt*  an  gaiageach  inòr  a  bh'  air  an  ctann.  "Na  *n  d* 
thiginnta  mach  o  m*  bhiadh,  agnt  o  m'  bhlaihat,  o  m*  bhlathat,  agnt 
o  n'  theine,  cba  mharbhadh  thuta  mi."  Tbòiaich  e  f  heTn  '1  an 
gaiageach  air  a  cneìle.  Dbianadh  end  bogan  da  'n  chreegan,  agna  ' 
craagan  de  'n  bbogan.  An  t-aite  ba  lagha  Vachadh  end  fbdba 
raehadh  and  fodha  go  *n  glhinean,  '•  an  t-aite  bn  mho  'racbadh  end 
fbdba,  raehadh  end  fbdba  go  'n  euilean.  Thug  an  gaiageach  mor 
tarminn  air  a*  chlaldheamh,  '•  thilg  a  'n  eaana  bhar  Innaridh  Mae 
Sigh  nan  8ealg. 

Thainlg  Fiachaire.  Choinnich  e  *n  gaiageach,  '•  eeann  Innaridh 
aige.  Una  Fiachaireria  a*  ghalageach  mhbrt  "De*  'n  rod  a  th'ajrad 
an  tin  T9  M  Tba  agam  an  ao  eeann  Mbie  Cnmhail."  M  FUch  dhomb 
a."  Shin  e  dha  *n  eeann.  Thug  Flaebaire  pbg  dh  bhial  '•  peg  do  ehhl 
a  ebinn.  •  Am  bheU  fhiea  agad  co  dha  thng  tho  ef*  ana  Fiachaire, 
r»  a' ghaiageaeh.  "  Cha  n' eil,N  art' etan.  M  la  maith  a  thigaadh  a 
air  a'  eholainn  air  an  robh  e  reinine."  Dh*  fholbh  a,  agnt  tharrning 
a  *n  eeann  U  bnailaar  air  eeann  a  ghaiagich  a,  neaa  a  bha  a  braldhinn, 
la  dianar  aon  ehaaon  de  'n  dha.  Dh'  fhalbh  e,  it  rainlg  a  far  an 
robh  Fionn  aria. 

"Coaind  amnighr  orta  Fionn.  "  Tha  mite,  Fiachaire  do  mbae.** 
"  Co  aig  a  bha  an  eath  grannd  a  bh'  air  an  bin  chombrhjt  an  diugh  V 
m  Bha  ait:  Innaridh  do  dhalta,  It  aig  na  Greagaehalbh.**  "  Dennr  a 
tha  mo  dhalta  deth  tin  ?"  *  Tha  a  marbh  gon  anam.  Mbarbh  do 
dhalta  na  Grengaieb  an  toiaeach,  it  mharbh  an  Greogach  mor  etan  a 
rithied,  it  mharbh  mit'  an  tin  an  Greogach  mor." 

"  Coimhnicb  an  t-eih  chombrag.  8iod  Maghach  Mac  High  Loch, 
lann,  ia  a  b-uile  gin  a  bha  't  a  bhrugh  Gbrengach  Ma."  Db'  fhalbh  a 
it  rainier  e  'n  t-ath  chombrag.  "  Tha  the  'an  tin  Fhiachaire,"  nrta 
Maghach  Colgar.  *'  Tha."  **  Leig  thngam  eeann  d*  ether,  it  liheir  mi 
dhnit  drochaid  thaor  ann  an  Lochlainn."  "  Thag  m*  athair  doit  tgoil 
at  lonnaacbadh,  '•  a  b-oiU  teorta  draoehd  a  bh*  aiga,  '•  gad  a  dh 
loanaaich  e  t*nn  doitee,  bheirtadh  tn  an  eeann  data  rithitd ;  agna  lew 
a  tin  cha  'n  f  heigh  Urate  eaana  m*  atharaa,  got  am  faigh  tha  mo 
eheann  fMn  an  toiaeach.'' 

Tbolakh  Fiachalre  air  an  t-eluagh,  it  mbarbh  e  b-nOe  dnine  de  *n 
t-elnagh.  w  Mharbh  thae'  an  eluagh,"  nrta  Maghach, M  *t  aaarbaeJdh 
mit*  thaea."  Thoieieh  end  eJr  a  eaefle.  DUanadh  end  began  de  'n 
chreegan  agnt  creagan  de  'n  bhogaa.  An  t-aite  b«  lagha  raehadh 
end  fbdba,  raehadh  eod  fodha  g'aa  gtbmeaa,  It  an  t-àite  bn 
mho  a  raehadh  end  fodha  raehadh  end  fodha  g'aa  ehfleea.    Uair 
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de  na  h-ualrean,  bhuail  aleagh  Mhaghaieh  Fiachaire  it  thug 
e  ran  as.  De*  *n  t-am  '1  an  d'  thug  e  ran  m  ach  mar  a  bba 
Diarmaid  à  tioondadh  oemn  oil  i-Milg  'an  Eirinn.  u  Ma  shiubhail 
•  *n  domhan  agus  an  saoghal,"  nna  Diarmaid,  "tha  sleagh  a  Mhagh- 
aieh  air  gihlan  Fbiachaire.n  •»  Amhradh  ort,"  nraa  Oman,  M  caith 
do  ehleagb,  agus  amaii  do  namhaid."  M  If  a  ehtithoas  miaa  mo 
ehleegh,  cha  'n  'ail  f  hioa*  a'm  nach  ann  a  mharbhainn  mo  dhuine 
fhin."  M  Mam  ba  bheen  bhadanach  bhuldbe  bhiodb  ann  '•  maith  a 
dh'  amalaeadb  thu  i."  •  Amhradh  ort  a  nU,  na  h-athnuadhaich  mi 
na  'a  f  heide."  Chrath  e  *n  t-eleagh,  '•  bhuail  e  e  lb  'n  chromaetakh. 
"Co  'thigeadh  orm  a  thaobh  mo  chhil  annt  an  anmoch,  niich  dv 
thigeadh  orm  a  thaobh  m'  aghaidh  anna  a'  mhadainn  ?"  nraa  Magh- 
aeh. M  Mise  thigeadh  ort,"  nraa  Diarmaid, "  moch  a't  anmoch  'a  air 
a  mhiadhon  latha."  «  De"m  maith  a  ni  sin  duitae?"  una  Maghaeh, 
w  's  gon  d'  thoir  mis'  an  eeann  da  dh'  Fhiacbaira  mn  *n  d*  thig  thu.*' 
w  Ma  bheir  thus'  an  ceann  detb,"  una  Diarmaid,  «*  bneir  mise  an  ceann 
dfotsa  nur  a  ruigeas  mi."  Kainig  Diarmaid  Lochlainn.  Thug 
Maghsch  an  ceann  bharr  Fhiachaire.  Thug  Diarmaid  an  ceann 
bharr  a*  Mhaghaich.  Ràinig  Diarmaid  Fionn,  "  Co  siud  a  muigh  ?" 
una  Fionn.  **  Tlia  ann  mise  Diarmaid."  M  Co  aig  a  bha  'n  cath 
grannd  a  bh'  air  an  àth  chomhrag  an  diugh  ?"  "  Bba  e  aig  na  b-uiread 
de  na  Greugachaibh,  '•  aig  a  Mhaghach  Mac  High  Lochlann,  's  aig 
Fiachaire  do  mhac.  Mharbh  Fiachaire  h-uile  gin  de  na  Greug- 
achaibh  mharbh  Maghaeh  FUcliaire,  '•  mharbh  mil'  an  tin 
Maghaeh.1*  M  Gad  a  mharbh  Maghaeh  Fiachaire  carton  a  mharbh 
thusa  Maghaeh,  nach  do  leig  thu  leit  beo?  Ach  cuimhnich  an 
t-àth  chomhrag,  'a  a  h-uile  h-aon  am  bruighean  nan  Greug- 
ach  a  tighinn  a  mach  comhla."  MCo  dhiubli  '•  fhearr  leau'  a 
Chath  Conaa  falbh  leamaa,  na  fan  tain  n  an  so?"  *  Is  fhearr 
learn  falbh  comhla  riutsa."  Dh'  fhatbh  eud,  's  'nur  a  rainig 
end  an  t-ath  chomhrag  cha  do  choinnich  duine  eud.  Kainig  eud 
Car  an  robh  eud.  SbuWh  end  an  sin  is  de*  rir.n  Cath  Conan  ach 
tuiteam  *na  chadal,  leis  cho  fade  'a  a  bha  eud  gon  tighinn  a  roach. 
Cha  b'  fhada  *na  dheigh  sin  got  an  do  thoisich  eud  ri  tighinn,  agus 
na  dorian  ri  foegtadh.  Bha  dorus  ma  choinneamh  a  h-uile  latha  *s  a 
bhlUdhn'  air  gach  brogh  air  alt  'a  gon  do  mhaom  eud  a  mach  uile 
ma  cheann  Dhiarmaid.  Thòisich  Diarmaid  orra,  agus  le  ruaim  nan 
claidhaan  agu«  le  tilleadh  nan  daoine  dhhisg  Cath  Conan,  *s  thòisich 
e  air  dinneadh  a'  chlaidbeamh  ann  am  miadhon  a  cbalp'  aig'  Diar- 
maid. Fhuair  Diarmaid  an  so  tachas  ann  am  miadhon  a  chalp'  aige. 
Thug  e  suii  uaithe,  is  de  chunnaic  e  ach  Cath  Conan  ag  obair  lets  a 
chlakiheamh  aige  fheìn?     M  Amhradh  ort  a  Chath  Conain,"  ursa 
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Dlarmaki,  M  arachainn  do  dhoina  fhèln,  agua  amaia  do  namhaid,  '1 
gar  eo  maith  dboit  a  bbi  'ga  dhinneadh  annt  a  bhota  nd  ahnaa,  *■  a 
bhi  *ga  dhinnaadh  a*n'  cba'paaa.  Na  b-athnvadhaicn  thoaa  mla* 
ania.  ach  an  amaia  mis*  ao?  mo  namhaid."  llharbh  eud  a  h-ulla  doina 
dha  *a  i-aloagh. 

8maoifitich  end  air  an  fhaadbaln  a  bha  't  an  àraich  'a  end  peon 
bhiadh.  Thug  gach  aon  dinbh  lets  Ian  naapalgin,  'aa  bhrollaich,  'a  a 
phocaidaan.  "  Co  aiad  a  mai^n  ?**  nraa  Flonn.  *  Tba  miae  Dlar- 
maid  mac  do  phaathar."  "  IMmar  a  tha  na  Gmigaich  ?"  M  Tha  a 
h-nfle  doina  dhinbb  marbb  gon  anam.**  •  O  Thalia,  agoa  tboir 
thagam  taanachdaa  da  bbiadh."  "Gad  a  bneirinnaa  dhnlt  biadh 
damor  a  dh*  ithaadh  tba  a,  'a  tha  ann  an  sin,  *•  tha  etanghailta  f* 

Cha  robh  aaod  aig  air  biadh  a  thoirt  dalbh,  arh  a  bhl  'tolladh  a' 
bhragh  aa  an  donn,  'a  a'  laigail  a  bhWh  sVm  a  'n  lonnaaidh.  "  Da  tha 
go  d'  f  hna«Kladh  aa  a  ain  ?"  ana  DUrmald.  M  MaU  la  dcaealr  ama 
fhaotainn,''  oraa  Fkmn,  "  *■  cha  'n  a  h-oila  mar  a  ghalbh  a,  'a  cha  *n 
'all  a  ri  fhaotainn  idir."  M  Innla  thoaa  dhomha*  a,**  oraa  DUrmald; 
M  agoa  ghalbh  mi  a.**  *  Tha  fhk*'  am  gon  rtoanalch  tha  'n  aaogbal 
goa  am  Calgh  tha  a,  agoa  eha  *n  'ell  mo  laighaat  aa  ri  fhaotainn,  na 
foaagladh  aa  an  ao,  ach  aon  rod"  «  Dè"n  aon  rod  a  th'  ann,  nach 
mala  thn  dhomha'  e,  'a  gom  faighinn  a  ?"  M  Trihir  nlgbeanan  righ 
ria  an  can  and  Righ  Gil "  Tha  na  tii  nighaanan  ann  an  caiateal  ann 
am  miadbon  acaraald,  gon  saarbhant,  gon  tgalag,  gon  dnina  bao  ach 
and  fhln.  Eud  tin  fhaotainn,  'aa  b-nDa  boinna  mla  th'  annt'  f haagadh 
aada,  't  a  cair  air  trinaearan,  'a  ann  an  copain,— a  b-uUa  diar  lal*  a  th' 
annt  a  thoirt  atria,  '1  am  fagail  cho  geal  ria  an  anart** 

Dh'  fhalbh  DUrmald,  'a  bha  a  Yalbh  goa  aa  robh  dnbhadh  air  a 
bbonnaibh,  agoa  tolladh  air  a  bhrogan,  U  neoil  ghcal  an  Utha  'falbb, 
'a  naoU  dbnbha  na  h-oidbcha  tigttinn,  la  gon  a  faighinn  aita  atad  na 
tamh  dba.  Rainig  a  *n  acaraaid,  'a  choir  a  eaann  caol  a  ahlaagh  fb 
'ochd,  'a  ghaarr  a  lawn,  a  bha  a  'aa  chaiataal  aa  oidbcha  ain.  An  U 
*r  na  mhairaach  thill  a.  Thog  a  laU  dithiad  air  an  damn  goalUmn 
'a  a  h-aoa  air  a'  ghnalamn  alia.  Chair  a  oaano  caol  a  ahlaagh  fo  'ochd, 
'a  air  a  ehiad  loom  bha  a  air  tir.  Rainig  a  Flonn.  Thog  a  d'a  loaa- 
anidb  na  nighcanan.  Dh*  fhalag  a  h-olle  diar  fala  bh'  anna  na  h-oila 
tè*  rlabh  a  mach  air  mlaraibh  a  caa,  agoa  a  lamh.  Choir  a  brat  dobh 
air  an  oachdar.  ThbUich  a  air  dortadh  na  ml'  air  an  ft»*edhain  a 
bha  align,  *a  a  h-olle  faar  a  dboirtaadh  a  n  fboil  air,  dh'  airaadh  a,  la 
dh*  fhalbhadh  a.  Thèirig  an  f boll,  la  baa  h-oila  faar  air  fbaaaglada 
ach  h-aoa  ria  aa  Canada  and  Conan. 

w  An  ana  a  brath  mla'  fhagail  an  ao  a  tha  tha  nhiarmaMr* 
-Amhradhort,thaarigaafaaiL-  •  Kaaa  bo  baton  bariagh, 
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ach,  bhuidhe  mite,  '•  maith  a  dh*  amsisoadh  tu  miH  M  Ma  leanas 
do  chraidonn  riut  f  belli,  na  do  chnamhan  ri  d'  f  heofl,  bheir  mis'  as 
thn."  Dh*  fhalbh  e,  agua  rug  e  air  làimh  air.  Fhuair  a  masgaott, 
ach  gon  do  lean  craidonn  a  mhaia  ria  an  kite  shoidhe,  agua  craidonn 
nam  boon  ria  an  talamh.  "Bu  mbaith  a  nls,**  on'  endean,  "nain 
biodh  clann  an  righ  mbaith  beb»  ach  'a  coir  an  tiodhlacadh  lb  *n 
talamh.**  Dh*  fhalbh  and  far  an  robh  and,  'a  fhnair  end  end  a 
gaimchdaicblBa'baadradhr'achelKtoendbeo.  Dh'  fhalbh  Dier- 
maid,  is  thug  a  lata  end  air  frae  mhullach  a  gbuaillean,  *a  dh'  fhag  a 
end  'a  a  cbaJataal  mnr  a  bha  end  roimhe.  Thalnig  end  nile  dhachaidh 
do  dh*  Eirinn. 

Got  thia  tale  from  Alexander  MaoNeill,  fisherman,  Then 
Tangval,  Barra ;  says  he  learnt  it  from  hia  father,  and  that  he 
heard  it  recited  by  him  and  others  ever  since  he  remembers ;  aaja  it 
haa  been  handed  down  orally  from  one  person  to  another  from 
time  immemorial  MaoNeill  ia  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  can 
neither  read,  write,  nor  speak  English.  His  father  died  twenty 
years  ago,  aged  eighty  years. 

Barra,  July  1859. 

I  know  nothing  like  thia  anywhere  out  of  the  Highlands,  but 
1  have  heard  similar  wild  rambling  stories  there  all  my  life. 

The  heroes  are  the  heroes  of  Osaian,  with  the  characters 
always  assigned  to  them  in  Gaelic  story.  Fionn,  the  head  of  the 
band,  but  not  the  most  successful ;  Diarmaid,  the  brown-haired 
admirer  of  .the  fair  aex ;  Conan,  the  wicked,  mischievous  charac- 
ter, who  would  be  the  clown  in  a  pantomime,  or  Loki  in  Norse 
mythology.  They  are  enchanted  in  a  Bauoii,  which  I  have  trans- 
lated burgh,  on  the  authority  of  Armstrong;  and  they  fight 
crowds  of  Greeks  on  a  place,  if  it  be  ▲  for  aiti  ;  or  at  a  ford,  if  it 
be  ath,  which  ia  pronounced  in  the  same  way.  Greeks,  Quo- 
oacbibh,  may  possibly  be  GaUAQACH-ibh,  the  long-haired  people 
mentioned  in  the  first  story,  changed  into  Greeks  in  modern 
times ;  or  "  GaoAOACii "  may  be  a  corruption  from  "  Greugach," 
and  this  story  compounded  by  some  old  bard  from  all  the  know- 
ledge ho  had  gathered,  including  Greeks,  juat  aa  thefore-wordtothe 
Edda  ia  compounded  of  Tyrkland,  and  Troja,  and  Odin,  and  Thor, 
the  Asia  men  and  the  Aaa,  and  all  that  the  writer  knew.  The 
atory  as  told  is  extravagant.  Men  in  Eirinn  and  in  Loohlainn,  Ireland, 
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and  Scandinavia,  converse  and  throw  spears  at  each  other.  The 
hammer  of  Fioon  is  heard  in  Ireland  when  etrnok  In  Loohlan. 
Bat  one  of  the  manuscript*  in  the  AdTooatee'  Library  throws 
some  light  on  this  part  of  the  tale.  If  the  soene  were  an  island 
in  the  8hannon,  men  might  converse  and  fight  in  the  ford  well 
enough.  The  M8.  is  a  quarto  on  paper,  with  no  date,  containing 
five  tales  in  prose,  a  vocabulary,  and  poems,  and  is  attributed  to 
the  twelfth  century.  "  Keating  considers  the  •object  of  Tale  2, 
which  contains  forty-two  pages,  as  authentic  history."  One  of 
the  people  mentioned  is  Aol  or  JEul,  a  son  of  Donald,  king  of 
Scotland,  who  is  probably  M  Great  IaB,"  unices  Iall  is  Iarl,  an 
Earl.  Tale  8  sends  Cuchullin  first  to  8ootland  to  learn  feats  of 
agility  from  Doiream,  daughter  of  King  Donald,  thence  to  8cythia, 
where  a  seminary  is  crowded  with  pupils  from  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe.  He  beats  them  all,  goes  through  wonderful  adventures, 
goes  to  Greece,  returns  with  certain  Irish  chiefs,  arrives  in  Ire- 
land, and  is  followed  by  his  son,  a  half  8oythiaa,  whom  he  kills  at 
a  ford.  No.  4,  the  story  of  the  children  of  Lir,  changed  into 
swans,  is  very  curious. 

No.  5  is  called  the  rebellion  of  Miodach,  son  of  Coloae, 
against  Fiogal,  and  seems  to  resemble  Maghach  Golgar. 

Colgar,  king  of  Lochlin,  proposes  to  assume  the  title  of  Sove- 
reign of  the  Isles,  and  to  subjugate  Ireland.  He  is  beaten  by 
Fingal,  who  gives  him  a  residence  in  on  idamd  in  the  Skanmam. 
After  eighteen  years  he  comes  to  propose  riddles  to  Fingal,  and 
invites  him  to  an  entertainment.  They,  the  FSngalians,  go,  and 
art  emekantsd,  sing  their  own  dirge,  are  overheard  by  a  friend 
sent  by  Ossian.  Same  Ortek  Bark  (Gaelic,  Iarla)  appear,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  fighting.  Ossiaa  dispatches  Diaxm  ad  o 
Duissjrs  and  Fatbach  Casxach,  who  guard  a  ford  and  perform 
feats.  Oscar,  son  of  Ossian,  performs  prodigies  of  valour,  and 
kills  8innsir. 

This  abstract  of  an  abstract,  lent  me  by  Mr.  Skene,  is  sufficient 
to  shew  that  this  old  manuscript  tale  still  exists  in  fragments, 
as  tradition,  amongst  the  people  of  the  Isles. 

The  transcriber  who  copied  it  into  the  Roman  band  in  1818, 
considers  the  M  8.  to  be  written  in  very  pure  Gaelic.  It  is  re- 
ferred to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  is  characterised  by 
exuberant  diction,  groups  of  poetical  adjectives,  each  beginning 
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with  the  Mune  letter  as  the  substantive.  In  short,  Tale  5 
seems  to  be  a  much  longer,  better,  and  older  version  of  the 
tale  of  Haghach  Colgar.  The  transcriber  makes  a  kind  of 
apology  for  the  want  of  truth  in  these  tales  at  the  end  of  his  ab- 
stract. He  was  probably  impressed  with  the  idea  that  Ossian 
and  his  heroes  sang  and  fought  in  Scotland,  and  that  Uirsgeul 
meant  a  n*w  tale  or  novel,  unworthy  of  notioe.  Iffy  opinion 
is  that  the  prose  tales  and  the  poems,  and  this  especially, 
are  alike  old  compositions,  founded  on  old  traditions  ooniinon  to 
all  Celts,  and  perhaps  to  all  Indo-European  races,  but  altered  and 
ornamented,  and  twisted  into  compositions  by  bards  and  reciters 
of  all  ages,  and  every  branch  of  the  race ;  altered  to  suit  the 
time  and  place — adorned  with  any  ornament  that  the  bard  or 
reciter  had  at  his  disposal ;  and  now  a  mere  remnant  of  the  past. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  these  M8S.  in  the  Advocates*  Library 
are  still  unpublished.  They  could  not  fail  to  throw  light  on  the 
period  when  they  were  written. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  so-called  Greeks  in  this  story  teem 
to  want  the  head  of  Fionn  for  dinner. 


XXXVII. 
THE   BROLLACHAN. 

From  Widow  M.  Calder,  a  pauper,  Sutherland. 

TN  the  mill  of  the  Glens  Muiuon  na  glbanmah  lived 
■*•  long  ago  a  ciipple  of  the  name  of  Murray,  better 
known  as  "  Ally  "  na  Muilinn.  He  was  maintained 
by  the  charity  of  the  miller  and  his  neighbours,  who, 
when  they  removed  their  meal,  put  each  a  handful 
into  the  lamiter's  bag.  The  lad  slept  usually  »t  the 
mill ;  and  it  came  to  pass  that  one  night,  who  should 
enter  but  the  Hrollaohan,*  son  of  the  Fuath. 

Now  tho  limllachan  has  oyes  and  a  mouth,  and 
mn  say  two  words  only,  m-rnmif,  myself,  and  tiio- 
riinK,  thyself;  besides  that,  he  has  no  speech,  and 
alas  no  shape.  Ho  lay  all  his  lubber-length  by  ♦tie 
dying  fire  ;  and  Murray  threw  a  fresh  peat  on  the 
embers,  which  made  them  fly  about  red  hot,  and 
Hmllachan  was  severely  burnt  So  he  screamed  in  an 
awful  way,  and  soon  comes  the  "  Vough,**  very  fierce, 
crying,  "  Och,  my  Broilachan,  who  then  burnt  you  I  * 
but  all  he  could  say  was  "  mee  ! "  and  then  he  said 
"  oo  !w  (me  and  thou,  mi  thu) ;  and  iihe  replied,  M  Were 
it  any  other,  would  n't  I  be  revenged. " 

•  RroUachan  it  a  Gaelic  expreaskm  for  any  thapeleai  deformed 
creature. — CoLLScioa.  I  aboald  traaalala  it  hcaaatliag,  or  basi- 
ling -J.  F.  C. 
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Murray  slipped  the  peck  measure  over  himself,  and 
hid  among  the  machinery,  so  as  to  look  as  like  a  sack 
as  possible,  ejaculating  at  times,  "  May  the  Lord  pre- 
serve me,"  so  he  escaped  unhurt ;  and  the  "  Vough  " 
and  her  Brollachan  left  the  mill.  That  same  night  a 
woman  going  by  the  place,  was  chased  by  the  still 
furious  parent,  and  could  not  have  been  saved  had  she 
not  been  nimble  enough  to  reach  her  own  door  in  time, 
to  leave  nothing  for  the  "  Vough"  to  catch  but  her 
heel ;  this  heel  was  torn  off,  and  the  woman  went 
lame  all  the  rest  of  her  days. 

The  word  spelt  Vough,  is  probably  spelt  from  emr ;  bat  it  is 
the  Gaelic  word  Fuath,  which  is  spelt  Fouah  in  the  map  of  the 
estate  where  the  mill  is.  The  story  was  told  in  Gaelic  to  D.  M., 
gamekeeper,  and  written  by  him  iu  English. 

Of  tho  same  mill  another  story  was  got  from  the  same  sourco, 
called — 

1.  MouuoM  ha  Foadh.  One  of  John  Bethune's  forebears, 
who  lived  in  Tabernan,  laid  a  bet  that  he  would  seise  the  kelpie 
of  Moulin  na  Fouah  and  bring  her  bound  to  the  inn  at  In  reran. 
He  procured  a  brown  right-sided  maned  horse,  and  a  brown 
black-muzzled  dog ;  and,  by  the  help  of  the  latter,  having  secured 
the  Vough,  he  tied  her  on  tho  horse  behind  him,  and  galloped 
away.  She  was  very  fierce,  but  he  kept  her  quiet  by  pinning  her 
down  with  an  awl  and  a  needle.  Crossing  tho  burn  at  tho  fur- 
ther side  of  Loch  Migdal,  she  became  so  restless  that  he  stuck 
the  shoemaker's  and  the  tailor's  weapons  into  her  with  great 
violence.  She  cried  out,  •*  Pierce  me  with  the  awl,  but  keep  that 
slender  hair-like  slave  (the  needle)  out  of  me.  When  he  reached 
the  olachan  of  In  reran,  where  his  companions  were  anxiously 
waiting  for  him,  he  called  to  them  to  come  out  and  see  the  Vough. 
Then  they  came  out  with  lights,  but  as  the  light  fell  upou  her 
she  dropt  off,  and  fell  to  earth  like  the  remains  of  a  fallen  star — 
a  small  lump  of  jelly.  (These  jellies  are  often  seen  on  the  moors ; 
dropt  stars  resembling  the  medusie  on  the  shore — Collictok. 
They  are  white,  do  not  seem  to  be  attached  to  the  ground,  end 
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are  always  attributed  to  the  stars.    They  ara.oommon  on  moora, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  they  are.— J.  F.  C.) 
The  same  creature,  or  one  of  her  kind, 

3.  In  Beann  na  Caltuinn,  one  day  called  to  Donald  MeeRobb, 
"  Will  yon  eat  any  charcoal,  Donald  f  M  No,'*  he  aaid  ;  "  my 
wile  will  give  me  rapper  when  I  go  home." 

8.  And  it  said,  that  a  family  of  Monroes  had,  many  gener- 
ation* ago,  married  with  the  Vongha  of  Beann  na  Caltninn.  Their 
descendants  had  manes  and  tails  till  within  the  last  four  genera- 
tion*. 

4.  Four  or  fire  miles  from  8kibo  Castle  ie  Loch  Nigdal,  with 
a  groat  granite  rock  of  the  same  name  to  the  north  of  it ;  at  one 
end  is  a  burn  which  paeses  the  mill  where  the  Brollachan  entered. 
It  ie  haonted  with  a  Banshee  (that  is,  female  fairy),  which  the 
miller's  wife  saw  about  three  years  ago.  She  was  sitting  on 
a  stone,  quiet,  and  beautifully  dressed  in  a  green  silk  dress,  the 
sleeves  of  which  were  curiously  pulled  from  the  wrista  to  the 
shoulder.  Her  long  hair  was  yellow,  like  ripe  corn ;  but  on 
nearer  Tiew  she  had  no  nose. 

6.  A  very  old,  ooarse,  and  dirty  Banshee  belongs  to  a  small 
sheep-farm  of  Mr.  Dempater'a.  A  shepherd  found  her  apparently 
crippled  at  the  edge  of  the  moss,  and  offered  her  a  lilt  on  hie 
back.  In  going,  he  espied  her  foot,  which  were  dangling  down, 
and  seeing  that  she  was  web-footed,  he  threw  her  off,  flung  away 
the  plaid  on  which  she  bad  lain,  and  ran  for  his  life. 

From  all  those  it  appears  that  the  Fuath  in  Sutherland  ie  a 
water  spirit ;  that  there  are  malee  and  femalee  ;  that  they  hare 
web-feet,  yellow  hair,  green  dresses,  tails,  manes,  and  no  noses  ; 
that  they  marry  men,  and  are  killed  by  light,  and  hurt  with 
steel  weapons  ;  that  in  crossing  a  stream  they  become  restless. 
From  the  following  stories  it  appears  that  they  are  hairy,  hare 
bare  skin  on  their  faces,  and  have  two  large  round  eyes. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Pattieaon  has  sent  me  a  story  from 
Islay,  which  be  has  written  in  English,  but  which  he  picked  up 
amongst  the  people.  It  is  as  follows »  but  I  hare  ventured  to 
shorten  it  a  little  : — 

6.  Tk§  WmUr  JJoras.— There  ie  a  ssaaU  ialaad  off  the  Rkiaas 
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of  Islay,  where  there  ii  a  b'ght-hcmte  now,  but  which  was  formerly 
need  for  grasÌDg  cattle  onlj.  There  is  a  fearful  tide,  and  it  is 
dangerous  to  cross  the  Sound  in  had  weather.  A  man  and  a 
woman  had  charge  of  a  large  herd  of  cattle  there,  and  the  woman 
wee  left  alone  one  night,  for  the  man  had  to  go  to  the  mainland, 
and  a  storm  coming  on,  he  oonld  not  return.  She  eat  at  her  peat 
fire  in  her  cabin,  when  suddenly  the  heard  a  sound  as  of  firing 
creatures  all  about  the  hut.  She  knew  her  fellow-torrent  oonld 
not  haTe  returned,  and,  thinking  it  might  be  the  cows,  the  glanoed 
at  the  window  which  the  had  left  open.  She  eaw  a  pair  of  large 
round  eyes  fastened  upon  her  malignantly,  and  heard  a  low 
whining  laugh.  The  door  opened,  and  an  unearthly  creature 
walked  in.  He  was  very  tall  and  large,  rough  and  hairy,  with 
no  skin  upon  his  face  but  a  dark  lirid  covering.  He  advanced 
to  the  fire  and  asked  the  girl  what  her  name  was.  She  answered 
as  confidently  as  she  could,  "  Miss  mi  Fnw  "—me  myself.  The 
creature  seised  the  girl,  and  she  threw  a  largo  larilo  full  of  boiling 
water  about  him,  and  he,  yelling,  bounded  out.  A  great  noise 
ensued  of  wild  unearthly  tongues,  questioning  their  yelling 
companion  as  to  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  and  who  had 
hurt  him.  "  Mise  mi  Fhin,  Mise  mi  Fhin — me  myself,  me  my- 
self,"  shouted  the  savage ;  and  thereupon  arose  a  great  shout  of 
laughter.  No  sooner  did  that  pass  than  the  girl  rushed  out  in 
terror,  turned  one  of  the  cows  that  was  lying  outside  from  its 
resting-place,  and  baring  made  a  circle  about  her,  lay  there  her- 
self. The  storm  raged,  and  she  heard  the  rushing  of  many  foot- 
steps, loud  laughter,  and  sounds  of  strife.  When  morning  dawned, 
she  was  safe,  protected  by  the  consecrated  circle,  but  the  cow  she 
had  disturbed  was  dead. 

An  Islay  pilot  told  me  this  year  that  water-horses  still  haunt 
a  glen  near  the  island.  Rattling  chains  are  heard  there.  An  ac- 
count was  published  some  years  ago  in  newspapers  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mermaid  near  the  spot. 

7.  I  myself  heard  the  groundwork  of  this  story  long  agn 
from  John  Piper ;  and  I  heard  a  similar  story  this  year  in  Man. 
(See  Introduction.)  It  is  the  same  as  the  BrolUchan.  The  creature 
was  scalded  by  a  woman  (who  had  said  her  name  was  Mi  Fhin 
when  he  came  in),  because  he  wanted  to  eat  her  porridge ;  and 
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when  he  told  hit  friend*  Myself  had  burned  bhn,  they  Mid,  "  Ha 
•*  tfca  f  hm  a  losg  tha  f  hin  bi  gad'  leigheas  f  bin  Urn  fbin— If  it 
wm  thyself  burnt  thyself,  be  thyself  h fling  thysel£" 

8.  1  again  heard  ft  similar  story  this  year  from  ft  gentleman 
whom  I  met  in  an  inn  at  Gairloch.  He  had  a  largo  knowledge 
of  Highland  tale*,  and  we  spent  several  pleasant  evening!  to- 
gether. He  hae  every  right  to  stories,  for  one  of  hie  ancestor! 
was  a  clever  doctor  in  his  day,  and  is  now  a  magician  in  legends. 
8ome  of  his  If  88.  are  in  the  Advocates*  Library. 

Mr.  Pattieson  points  oat  the  resemblance  which  this  bears  to 
part  of  the  story  of  Ulysses,  and,  for  the  sake  of  comparison, 
here  it  is  from  the  ninth  book  of  Pope's  Odyssey  :— 

9.  Ulysses  goes  into  the  cave  of  the  Cyclop  with  some  of  his 
companions.  The  Cyclop  was  a  one-eyed  shepherd,  and  his  cave 
is  described  as  a  dairy ;  bis  flocks  were  goats  and  sheep,  which 
he  milked  when  he  same  home.    He  shot  his  cave  by  rolling  a 


M  8oaroe  twenty-foar  wheeled  cars  compact  and  strong 
The  massy  load  oonld  bear  or  roll  along." 

He  was  a  giant,  therefore,  living  under  ground ;  and  he  ate 
two  of  the  strangers  raw.  He  spoke  Greek,  but  claimed  to  be 
of  a  race  superior  to  the  Greek  gods.  He  ate  two  more  Greeks 
for  breakfast,  and  two  for  supper.  Then  got  drank  on  wine  given 
Urn  by  Ulysses,  which  was  better  than  his  own.  Ulysses  said, 
M  No  man  is  my  name ;"  and  the  giant  promised  to  eat  him  last, 
as  a  retain  for  bis  gift  of  rosy  wine,  and  went  to  sleep. 

Then  they  heated  a  stake  in  the  fire,  and  drilled  his  eye  oat. 
The  Cyclops  assembled  at  his  "  well-known  roer,M  asked  what  was 
the  matter,  and  were  told — 

"  Friends,  no  man  kills  me,  no  man  in  the  hoar 
Of  sleep  oppresses  me  with  fraodfal  power. 
If  no  man  hart  thee,  bat  the  hand  divine 
Inflict*  disease,  it  fits  thee  to  resign. 
To  Jove  or  to  thy  lather  Neptone  pray, 
The  brethren  cried,  and  instant  strode  away." 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  Cyclop  was  a  water-being  as  well  as 
the  Foeth  and  water-horse  of  GaeBc  story,  and  the  kelpie.  There 
it  no  word  in  Gaelic  that  ooeid  he  eorrvpted  into  Kelpie,  bat 

you  n.  o 
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be  ii  tbe  tame  m  Each  uisge.  The  Gaelic  tradition  may  ha?e 
been  taken  from  Homer ;  bat  if  to,  the  plagiariat  mnat  have 
lifed  tome  time  ago,  for  the  etoiy  ia  now  widely  spread,  and 
hit  edition  muat  hare  had  aome  other  reading  for  «*»#,  be- 
oanae  the  Gaelic  word  ia  "  myself,"  in  all  Teraiont  I  know. 

10.  Tea  GàiLLnAOH  Mhokb  of  Clwjuigk  waa  a  very  rich 
and  wicked  old  woman  (I  hare  already  shown  that  there  ia 
aome  reason  to  suppose  she  waa  a  Lapp ;  and  no  Lapp  ever 
offered  me  anything,  often  aa  1  have  been  amongst  them),  who, 
though  she  bad  plenty  of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  never 
gaTe  anything  away,  and  never  aaked  a  traveller  to  ait  down 
in  her  house.  A  bold  man  once  laid  a  wager  that  he  would 
circumvent  her.  He  accordingly  walked  into  her  kitchen, 
when  she  craved  to  know  whence  he  came  and  what  was  his 
destination.  "I  came  from  the  south  and  am  going  north," 
said  be.  "  And  what  is  your  name  ?  "  said  the  hag  of  Greyside. 
"  My  name  is  William  Dbam  Suidhb."  "  William  dean  Suidhe  I'' 
(sit  down)  she  repeated ;  when  he  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  and 
making  her  a  bow,  said,  "  That  will  I  when  the  mistress  bids  me." 
She  was  very  angry,  and,  taking  out  an  enormous  bannock  aa 
round  as  the  moon,  began  to  eat  without  taking  any  notice  of 
him.  "  Tour  piece  seems  a  dry  one,  mistress,"  said  William. 
41  Tbe  fat  side  is  to  me,"  said  the  witch.  And  indeed  she  had 
one  side  spread  with  butter  about  an  inch  thick.  "  The  side  that 
is  to  you  shall  be  to  me,"  he  retorted  ;  and  caught  at  the  cake. 
He  called  her  a  satanio  old  Cailleach,  and  left  the  hut  carrying 
his  piece  away  as  a  trophy.  Tho  old  woman  was  left  cursing, 
and  praying  tliat  tho  cake  might  kill  him ;  but  ho  had  too  much 
sense  to  touch  it,  and  his  ill-wisher  (the  hag)  foolishly  finishing 
the  remainder,  died  of  its  unhallowed  effects,  to  the  great  relief 
of  her  neighbours. 

Those  who  maintain  that  popular  stories  are  as  old  aa  the  races 
who  tell  them,  will  probably  consider  tbe  Brollachan,  and  the 
Water-horse,  and  tho  Greek  story,  as  so  many  versions  of  an 
older  original.  In  this  case  Homer  has  a  strong  claim  ;  but  he 
has  an  equal  claim  to  several  other  stories  in  this  collection, 
which  Grimm  and  the  Arabian  Nights  claim  as  popular  lore. 
8indbad,  and  Conal  Crobhi,  and  Grimms'  Robber,  if  plagiarists, 
are  far  more  guilty  than  the  Brollachan ;  and  Murachadh  Mao 
Brian,  who  follows,  ia  quite  aa  bad. 
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MUEACHADH  MAO  BRIAN. 

From  Donald  Shaw,  old  soldier,  BaHygraat,  Iilaj. 


HPHERE  were  three  men  in  the  land  of  Ceann  Coire, 
J-  in  Erin — that  was  Moorchug  MacBreean,  and 
Donachug  MacBreean,  and  Breean  Borr,  their  father. 
They  got  a  call  to  go  to  dine  in  a  place  which  they 
called  Maqh  o  Dorna.  They  took  with  them  three- 
score knives,  threescore  bridles,  and  threescore  red-eared 
white  horses.  They  sat  at  the  feast,  and  no  sooner  sat 
they  at  the  feast  than  they  saw  the  maid  of  Knock 
Seanan,  in  Erin,  passing  by.  Then  out  would  go 
Moorchug,  then  out  would  go  Donachug,  and  then  out 
would  go  Brian  Borr,  their  father,  after  them. 

They  were  not  long  gone  when  they  saw  a  great 
lad  coming  to  meet  them. 

Brian  Borr  blessed  him  in  the  Fibhichb  Faibkichb— 
soft,  flowing,  peaceful  words  of  wisdom. 

He  answered  in  better  words,  and  if  they  were  no 
better  they  were  no  worse, 

"What  man  art  thouf"  said  Brian  Borr.  "  A 
good  lad  am  I,  seeking  a  master.*9  "  Almighty  of 
the  world  against  thee,  beast  1  Dost  thou  wish  to  be 
hanged  with  a  sea  of  blood  about  thine  eyes  I  Tis 
long  I  would  be  ere  I  would  hire  thee  at  thy  size."  "  I 
ears  not,  may  be  Murachadh  would  hire  me."     He 
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reached  Murachadh.  Murachadh  blessed  him  in  the 
Fisniohb  Faibnighb — soft,  flowing,  peaceful  words  of 
wisdom.  The  lad  answered  him  in  better  words,  and 
if  no  better  they  were  no  worse. 

"What  man  art  thouf"  says  Murachadh.  "A 
good  lad  am  I,  seeking  a  master/'  said  he.  "What 
wages  wilt  thou  be  asking  1"  "Two-thirds  of  thy 
counsel  to  be  mine,*  and  thyself  to  have  but  one,  till 
we  come  from  chasing  the  maiden." 

"  If  thou  gett'st  that,"  said  Murachadh,  "  man  got 
it  not  before,  and  no  man  will  get  it  after  thee,  but 
sure  if  thou  wouldst  not  honour  it,  thou  wouldst  not 
ask  it" 

When  they  Had  agreed  he  took  a  race  after  the 
maiden,  and  he  was  not  long  gone  when  he  came  back 
"  Almighty  of  the  world  against  thee,"  said  Brian  Bore 
"  Dost  thou  wish  to  be  hanged  with  a  sea  of  blood 
about  thine  eyesl  I  knew  he  was  without  a  gillie 
in  the  first  of  the  day  the  man  that  hired  thee,  and 
had  he  taken  my  counsel  he  had  not  hired  thee." 

"  I  will  not  do  a  good  turn  to-day  till  the  buttons 
come  off  my  bigcoat"  Then  they  got  a  tailor,  and 
the  tailor  had  not  as  much  skill  as  would  take  the 
buttons  off  the  greatcoat  Then  he  took  shears  out  of 
the  rim  of  liis  little  hat,  and  he  took  the  buttons  off 
his  greatcoat  in  a  trice. 

Then  he  took  another  race  after  the  maiden,  and 
he  was  not  long  away  when  he  came  back.  "Almighty 
of  the  great  world  against  thee,"  said  Brian  Borr.  "  Dost 
thou  wish  to  be  hanged  with  a  sea  of  blood  about 
thine  eyesf  I  knew  that  he  was  without  a  gillie 
in  the  first  of  the  day  the  man  that  hired  thee,  and 
had  he  taken  my  counsel  he  had  not  hired  thee." 

•  "  Da  dhrian  de  <T  comhajrle."   I  am  not  sure  of  this  trans- 
lation. 
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"  I  wont  do  a  good  torn  to-day  till  the  buttons  go 
on  the  bigooat  again,  for  the  women  will  chate  me,* 
They  got  a  tailor,  and  the  shears  would  not  out  a  grain, 
^nd  the  needle  would  not  sow  a  stitch.  Then  ho  got 
shears  and  a  noodlo  himself  out  of  the  rim  of  his  littlo  hat, 
and  he  sewed  the  buttons  on  the  bigooat  again.  He  took 
another  little  race  after  the  maiden!  and  he  was  not 
long  gone  when  he  came  back  "  Almighty,  &c 
.     .     .     ,"  said  Brian  Borr. 

"  I  will  not  do  a  good  turn  to-day  till  the  thorn  in 
my  foot  comes  out"  Then  they  got  a  leech,  but  the 
leech  hod  not  skill  enough  to  take  the  thorn  out  of  the 
foot  Then  he  himself  took  out  a  little  iron  that  he 
had  in  the  rim  of  his  little  hat,  and  he  took  the  thorn 
out  of  his  foot,  and  the  thorn  was  a  foot  longer  than 
the  shank.*9 

"  Oov !  oov  1"  said  Brian  Borr,  "  that  is  a  wondrous 
matter,  the  thorn  to  be  longer  than  the  shank.'9  "  Many 
a  thing,*9  said  he,  "  is  more  wondrous  than  that ;  there 
is  good  stretching  at  the  end  of  the  joints  and  bones.'* 
Then  he  took  a  little  race  away,  and  he  was  not  long 
gone  when  he  came  back,  and  he  had  a  wild  duck 
roasted  on  the  fire,  not  a  bit  burned  or  raw  in  her,  and 
she  was  enough  for  every  one  within.  "  This  is  the 
best  turn  thou  hast  done  yet,9*  said  Brian  Borr. 

"  I  will  not  do  a  good  turn  to-day  till  I  get  a 
little  wink  of  sleep."  They  went  to  the  back  of  Knock 
Seanan,  in  Erin,  behind  the  wind  and  before  the  sun, 
where  they  could  see  each  man,  and  man  could  not  see 
them.  He  slept  there ;  and  when  he  awoke,  what  but 
the  maid  of  Knock  8eanan  was  on  the  top  of  the  hill ! 
He  rose,  he  struck  her  a  blow  of  his  palm  on  the  ear, 
and  he  set  her  head  back  foremost  M  Almighty,  Ac 
.     .     .     ,"  said  Brian  Borr. 

"Set  the  head  right  on  the  maiden."— "If  my 
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master  asks  me  that,  I  will  do  it,  and  if  he  does  not 
ask,  I  will  not  do  it  to-day  for  thee." 

"  There  she  is,"  said  Murachadh,  "  and  do  to  her 
as  "thou  wilt"  Then  struck  he  a  fist  on  her,  and  he 
knocked  her  brains  out  They  were  not  long  there 
when  they  saw  a  deer  and  a  dog  chasing  it  Out  after 
it  went  they,  and  the  sparks  that  the  hound  sent  from 
his  toes  were  hitting  Murachadh's  gillie  right  in  the 
face.  The  sparks  that  Murachadh's  gillie  sent  from  his 
toes  were  striking  Murachadh  right  in  the  face,  and  the 
sparks  that  Murachadh  sent  from  his  toes  were  hitting 
Donachadh  right  in  the  face,  and  the  spades  that 
Donachadh  sent  from  his  toes  were  hitting  Brian  Borr 
right  in  the  face.  In  the  time  of  lateness  Murachadh 
lost  his  set  of  men  ;  nor  fathor,  nor  brother,  nor  gillie, 
nor  door,  nor  dog,  was  to  bo  soon,  and  ho  did  not  know 
to  what  side  he  should  go  to  seek  them.  Mist  came 
on  them. 

He  thought  he  would  go  into  the  wood  to  gather 
nuts  till  the  mist  should  go.  He  heard  the  stroke 
of  an  axe  in  the  wood,  and  he  thought  that  it  was 
the  man  of  the  little  cap  and  the  big  bonnet  He  went 
down,  and  it  was  the  man  of  the  little  cap  who  was 
there.  Murachadh  blessed  him  ;  in  the  fisniche 
foisniche,  soft  flowing  peaceful  words  of  wisdom ;  and 
the  youth  blessed  him  in  better  words ;  and  if  no  bet- 
ter they  were  no  worse.  "  I  am  thinking,  then,"  said 
the  lad,  '*  that  it  is  of  the  company  of  Murachadh  Mac 
Brian  thou  art"  "  It  is,"  said  he.  "  Well !  I  would 
give  thee  a  night's  share  for  the  sake  of  that  man, 
though  there  should  be  a  man's  head  at  thy  belt" 
Murachadh  feared  that  he  would  ask  him  to  put  the 
faggot  on  his  back,  and  he  was  right  feared  that  he 
would  ask  him  to  carry  the  axe  home,  for  its  sixe. 
"  Good  lad,"  said  he,  "  I  am  sure  thou  art  tired  enough 
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thyself  after  thy  trouble  and  wandering.  It  is  much 
for  me  to  ask  thee  to  lift  the  faggot  on  my  back ;  and 
it  is  too  much  to  ask  thee  to  take  the  axe  home." 

He  went  and  he  lifted  the  faggot  of  fuel  on  his 
own  back,  he  took  the  axe  with  him  in  his  hand ; 
they  went  the  4wo  to  the  house  of  that  man ;  and 
that  was  the  grand  house  1  Then  the  wife  of  that 
man  brought  up  a  chair  of  gold,  and  she  gave  ,it 
to  her  own  man ;  and  she  brought  up  a  chair  of 
silver,  and  she  gave  it  to  Murachadh ;  she  brought 
up  a  stoup  of  wine,  and  she  gave  it  to  Murachadh, 
and  he  took  a  drink  out  of  it ;  he  stretched  it  to  the 
other,  and  after  he  hud  drunk  what  was  in  it  he 
broke  it  against  the  walL  They  were  chatting  to- 
gether, and  Murachadh  was  always  looking  at  the 
housewife,  "  I  am  thinking  myself,"  said  the  man  of 
the  house,  that  thou  art  Murachadh  Mac  Brian's  self" 
— "  Well,  I  am." — "  I  have  done  thee  two  discourtesies 
since  thou  earnest  to  the  house,  and  thou  hast  done  one 
to  me.  I  sat  myself  in  the  chair  of  gold,  and  I  set 
thee  in  the  silver  chair ;  I  broke  the  drinking  cup ;  I 
failed  in  that  I  drank  a  draught  from  a  half-empty 
vessel.  Thou  didst  me  another  discourtesy :  thou  art 
gazing  at  my  wife  there  since  thou  earnest  into  the 
house,  and  if  thou  didst  but  know  the  trouble  I  had 
about  her,  thou  wouldst  not  wonder  though  I  should 
not  like  another  man  to  be  looking  at  her."  "  What," 
said  Murachadh,  "  is  the  trouble  that  thou  hast  had 
about  her  that  man  had  not  before,  and  that  another 
man  will  not  have  again  after  thee  f " — "  81cep  to-night 
and  I  will  tell  thee  that  to-morrow."—"  Not  a  cloud 
of  sleep  shall  go  on  mine  eye  this  night  till  thou  teU- 
est  me  the  trouble  that  thou  hast  had." 


u 


I  was  here  seven  years  with  no  man  with  me 
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but  myself  The  seanagal  (soothsayer)  came  the  way 
one  day,  and  he  said  to  me,  if  I  would  go  so  far  as  the 
white  Sibearta,  that  I  would  get  knowledge  in  it  I 
went  there  one  fine  summer's  day,  and  who  was  there 
but  the  Gruagach  of  the  island  and  the  Gruagach 
of  the  dog  setting  a  combat  The  Gruagach  of  the 
island  said  to  me,  if  I  would  go  in  before  her  to 
help  her,  that  she  would  give  me  her  daughter  to 
marry  when  we  should  go  home.  I  went  in  on 
her  side,  I  struck  a  fist  on  the  Gruagach  of  the 
dog,  and  I  knocked  her  brains  out  Myself  and  the 
Gruagach  of  the  island  went  home,  and  a  wedding  and 
a  marriage  was  made  between  myBelf  and  her  daughter 
that  very  night ;  but,  with  the  hero's  fatigue,  and  the 
reek  of  the  bowl,  I  never  got  to  her  chamber  door. 
If  the  day  camo  early  on  tho  morrow,  'twas  earlier  still 
that  my  father-in-law  arose  shouting  to  me  to  go  to  the 
hunting  hill  to  hunt  badgers,'  and  vermin,  and  foxes. 
At  the  time  of  lifting  the  game  and  laying  it  down, 
I  thought  that  I  had  left  my  own  wife  without  a  watch- 
man to  look  on  her.  I  went  home  a  hero,  stout  and 
seemly,  and  I  found  my  mother-in-law  weeping ;  and 
I  said  to  her,  *  What  ails  thee  1 '  *  Much  oils  me, 
that  three  monks  have  just  token  away  the  woman 
thou  didst  marry  thyself 

"  Then  took  I  the  good  and  ill  of  that  on  myBelf, 
and  I  took  the  track  of  the  duck  on  the  ninth  morn. 
I  fell  in  with  my*  ship,  and  she  was  drawn  her  own 
seven  lengths  on  dried  dry  land,  where  no  wind  could 
stain,  or  sun  could  burn,  or  the  scholars  of  the  big 
town  could  mock  or  launch  her.  I  set  my  back  to 
her,  and  she  was  too  heavy ;  but  I  thought  it  was 
death  before  or  behind  me  if  I  did  not  get  my  wife, 
and  I  set  my  pith  to  her,  and  I  put  her  out  I  gave 
her  prow  to  the  sea,  and  her  stern  to  the  land  ;  helm 
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in  her  stern,  sails  in  her  prow,  tackle  to  her  ropes,  each 
rope  fast  and  loose,  that  could  make  port  and  anchor- 
age of  the  sea  isle  that  was  there.  I  anchored  my  ship, 
and  I  went  up,  and  what  was  there  but  the  three 
monks  casting  lots  for  my  wife.  I  swept  their  three 
heads  o$  I  took  my  wife  with  me  and  I  set  her  in  the 
stern  of  the  ship ;  I  hoisted  the  three  speckled  flapping 
sails  against  the  tall  tough  splintery  mastsi  My  music 
was  the  plunging  of  eels  and  the  screaming  of  gulls ; 
the  biggest  beast  eating  the  beast  that  was  least*  and 
the  beast  that  was  least  doing  as  she  might  The  bent 
brown  buckie  that  was  in  the  bottom  of  ocean  would  play 
haig  on  its  mouth,  while  she  would  cut  a  slender  oorn 
straw  before  her  prow,  with  the  excellence  of  the  steer- 
ing. There  was  no  stop  or  rest  for  me,  while  I  drove 
her  on  till  I  reached  the  big  town  of  my  mother  and 
father-in-law.  Music  was  raised,  and  lament  laid 
down.  There  were  -smooth  drunken  drinks,  and  coarse 
drinks  drunken.  Music  in  fiddle-strings  to  the  ovet- 
healing  of  each  disease,  would  set  men  under  eril  eye, 
and  women  in  travail,  fast  asleep  in  the  great  town 
that  night  With  the  hero's  fatigue  and  the  reek  of 
the  bowl,  I  slept  far  from  the  wife's  chamber. 

"  If  it  was  early  that  the  day  came  on  the  morrow, 
'twas  still  earlier  that  my  father-in-law  arose  shouting 
to  me  to  go  to  the  hunting  hill  to  hunt  badgers,  and 
vermin,  and  foxes.  At  the  time  of  lifting  the  game 
and  laying  it  down,  I  thought  that  I  had  left  my  own 
wife  without  a  watchman  to  look  on  her.  I  went 
home  a  hero,  stout  and  seemly,  and  I  found  my 
mother-in-law  weeping.  'What  ails  thee  to-night  f 
*  Much  ails  me,  that  the  wet-cloaked  warrior  has  just 
taken  away  the  bride  thou  didst  marry  thyself' 

<f  Then  took  I  the  good  and  ill  of  that  on  myself;  and 
I  took  the  track  of  the  dock  on  the  ninth  morn.    I  fell 
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in  with  my  ship ;  I  set  my  back  to  her,  and  she  was 
oo  heavy ;  and  I  set  my  pith  to  her  and  I  put  her 
out  I  gave  her  prow  to  the  sea,  and  her  stern  to  the 
land ;  helm  in  her  stern,  sails  in  her  prow,  tackle  to 
her  ropes,  each  rope  fast  and  loose,  that  could  make 
a  choice  port  and  anchorage  of  the  big  town  of  the 
wet-cloaked  warrior.  I  drew  my  ship  her  own  seven 
lengths  on  dried  dry  land,  where  wind  could  not  stain, 
or  son  burn  her ;  and  where  the  scholars  of  the  big 
town  could  not  play  pranks  or  launch  her.  I  left  my  har- 
ness and  my  spears  under  the  side  of  the  ship ;  I  went 
up,  and  a  herd  fell  in  with  me.  '  What's  thy  news 
to-day,  herd  1 '  said  I  to  him.  '  Almighty,  etc/  said 
the  herd,  '  if  my  news  is  not  good,  a  wedding  and 
a  marriage  between  the  wet-cloakod  warrior  and  the 
daughter  of  the  Island  Gruagach ;  and  that  there  is 
neither  glad  nor  sorry  in  the  realm  that  is  not 
asked  to  the  wedding/  'If  thou  wouldst  give  me 
the  patched  cloak  on  thee,  I  would  give  thee  this 
good  coat  that  I  have  on,  and  good  pay  besides  for 
that'  '  Almighty,  etc.  .  .  .  .'  'That  is  not 
the  joy  and  wonder  that  I  have  to  take  in  it  before 
the  sun  rises  to  sky  to-morrow.'  I  struck  him  a  blow 
of  my  fist  in  the  midst  of  his  face,  and  I  drove  the 
brains  in  fiery  slivers  through  the  back  of  his  head,  I 
put  on  the  patched  cloak,  and  up  I  went,  and  the  men 
had  just  assembled  to  the  wedding.  I  thought  it  was 
lucky  to  find  them  gathered.  I  went  amongst  them 
as  falcon  through  flock,  or  as  goat  up  rock,  or  as  a 
great  dog  on  a  cold  spring  day  going  through  a  drove 
of  sheep.  So  I  would  make  little  bonds  of  large 
bands,  hardy*  castles  which  might  be  heard  in  the 
four  airts  of  heaven,  slashing  of  blades,  shearing 
heroic  shields,  till  I  left  not  one  would  tell  a  tale  or 
•  I  cannot  make  lenaa  of  this  phrase. 
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withhold  had  news ;  how  one  would  he  one-legged, 
and  one  one-handed;  and  though  there  were  ten 
tongues  in  their  heads,  it  is  telling  their  own  ills  and 
the  ills  of  others  that  they  would  be.  I  took  with 
me  my  wife,  and  I  set  her  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  I 
gave  her  prow  to  sea  and  her  stern  to  land  ;  I  would 
make  sail  before,  and  set  helm  behind.  I  hoisted  the 
three  speckled  flapping  sails  against  the  tall  tough 
splintery  masts.  My  music  was  the  plunging  of  eels 
and  the  screaming  of  gulls ;  the  beast  that  was  biggest 
eating  the  beast  that  was  least,  and  the  beast  that  was 
least  doing  as  she  might ;  the  bent  brown  buckie  that 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  would  play  Haio  I  on  her 
great  mouth,  as  she  would  split  a  slender  oat  stubble 
straw  with  the  excellence  of  the  steering. 

"  We  returned  to  the  big  town  of  my  father-in-law. 
Music  was  raised,  and  lament  laid  down.  There  were 
smooth  drunken  drinks  and  coarse  drinks  drunken. 
Music  on  strings  for  erer  healing  each  kind  of  ill, 
would  set  wounded  men  and  women  in  trarail  asleep 
in  the  big  town  that  night  With  the  hero's  fatigue 
and  the  reek  of  the  bowl,  I  never  got  to  my  bride's 
chamber  that  night 

"  If  it  was  early  that  the  day  came  on  the  morrow, 
earlier  than  that  my  father-in-law  arose  shouting  to  me 
to  go  to  the  hunting  hill,  to  go  to  hunt  brocks,  and 
Termin,  and  foxes.  At  the  time  of  lifting  the  game, 
and  of  laying  it  down,  I  thought  that  I  had  left  my 
own  bride  without  a  watchman  to  watch  orer  her.  I 
went  home  a  hero,  stout  and  seemly,  and  I  found  my 
mother-in-law  weeping.  'What  ails  theet"  said  L 
'  Much  ails  me,'  said  she,  'that  the  great  hero,  son  of  the 
King  of  Sorcha  (light),  has  just  taken  the  bride  thai 
thou  didst  wed,  away  ;  and  he  was  the  worst  of  them 
all  for  me,'     Let  it  be  taken  well  and  ill,  that  was  for 
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ma  I  took  the  track  of  the  duck  on  the  ninth  morn. 
I  fell  in  with  m y  ship ;  I  set  my  back  to  her,  and  she 
was  too  heavy  for  me ;  I  set  my  back  to  her  again 
and  I  set  her  out  I  gave  prow  to  sea,  and  stern  to 
land ;  I'd  set  helm  in  her  stern,  and  sails  in  her  prow, 
and  tackles  in  her  middle  against  each  rope  that  was 
in  her  loose  and  fast,  to  make  choice  port  and  anchor- 
age of  the  big  town  of  the  great  hero  king  of  Sorcha 
I  drew  my  ship  her  own  seven  lengths  from  ebb,  on 
dry  land,  where  wind  would  not  stain,  and  son  would 
not  burn,  the  scholars  of  the  big  town  could  make 
neither  plaything  or  mocking,  or  launching  of  her. 

"  I  went  up  and  a  beggar  fell  in  with  ma  'What's 
thy  tale  to-day,  oh  beggar?'  '  Mighty  of  the  world  be 
against  thee  I  dost  wish  to  be  hanged  with  a  soa  of 
blood  about  thine  eyes ;  great  and  good  is  my  tale ;  a 
wedding  and  a  marrying  between  the  great  hero,  son  of 
the  king  of  Sorcha,  and  the  daughter  of  the  island 
Gruagach;  and  that  there  is  neither  glad  nor  sorry 
in  the  land  that  is  not  called  to  the  wedding.'  *  If 
thou  wouldst  .give  me  thy  cloak,  I  would  give  thee 
good  pay  and  this  good  coat  that  I  have  on  for  it' 
'Mighty  of  the  world,  thou  beast,  dost  wish  to  be 
hanged  with  a  sea  of  blood  about  thine  eyes  1'  '  That 
is  not  the  wonder  and  joy  that  I  am  to  get  from  it, 
before  the  sun  rises  in  heaven  to-morrow.'  I  struck 
him  a  blow  of  my  fist  in  the  midst  of  his  face,  and  I 
drove  the  brain  in  flinders  of  flame  through  the  back 
of  his  head.  The  bride  knew  somehow  that  I  would 
be  there,  and  she  asked  that  the  beggars  should 
first  be  served.  I  sat  myself  amidst  the  beggars  ; 
and  each  that  tried  to  take  bit  from  me,  I  gave  him 
a  bruise  'twixt  my  hand  and  my  side ;  and  I'd  leave 
him  there,  and  I'd  catch  the  meat  with  the  one  of 
my  hands,  and  the  drink  with  the  other  hand.     Then 
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some  one  said  that  the  big  beggar  was  not  letting 
a  bit  to  the  heads  of  the  other  beggars.  The  bride 
said,  to  be  good  to  the  beggars,  and  they  them- 
selves would  be  finished  at  last  When  all  the  beg- 
gars had  enough  they  went  away,  but  I  lay  myself 
where  I  was.  8ome  one  said  that  the  big  beggar  had 
laid  down  drunk.  The  man  of  the  wedding  said,  to 
throw  the  beast  out  at  the  back  of  a  hill,  or  in  the 
shelter  of  a  dyke,  till  what  was  in  his  maw  should  ebb. 
Fire  men  and  ten  came  down,  and  they  set  their  hand 
to  lifting  ma  On  thy  two  hands,  oh  Murachadh ;  but 
it  was  easier  for  them  to  set  Cairn  e.Choinnieh  in 
Erin  from  its  base,  than  to  raise  me  from  the  earth. 
Then  came  down  one  of  the  men  that  was  wiser  than 
the  rest ;  I  had  a  beauty  spot,  and  there  nerer  was 
man  that  saw  me  once  but  he  would  know  me  again. 
He  raised  the  cap  and  he  knew  who  it  was,  That  for- 
tune should  help  you  here  to-night!  'Here  is  the 
upright  of  Glen  feite,  the  savage*  Macallain,  pitiless, 
merciless,  fearless  of  God  or  man,  unless  he  would  fear 
Murachadh  Mac  Brian.'  When  I  myself  heard  that, 
I  rose  to  put  on  my  tackling  for  battling  and  combat ; 
I  put  on  my  charmed  praying  shirt  of  satin,  and  smooth 
yellow  silk  stretched  to  my  skin,  my  cloudy  coat 
above  the  golden  shirt,  my  kindly  coat  of  cotton  above 
the  kindly  cloak,  my  boss-covered  hindering  sharp- 
pointed  shield  on  my  left  side,  my  hero's  hard  slasher 
in  my  right  hand,  my  spawn  of  narrow  knives  in  my 
belt,  my  helm  of  hardness  about  my  head  to  cover 
my  comely  crown,  to  go  in  the  front  of  strife,  and  the 
strife  to  go  after  it ;  I  put  on  my  hindering,  dart-hin- 
dering resounding  mail,  without  a  flaw,  or  without 
outlet,   blue -grey,  bright  blue,   "  lbudar  lbothar." 

•   FsAMABAOa,— r«BBMUI    MtM    S    UÌl,     t«t    wbttW  ttif 

Um bmb  vitals* tail  er  sot,  I  do  set 
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Lochliner,  the  long-light  and  high-minded ;  and  1  left 
not  a  man  to  tell  tale  or  withhold  had  news.  If  there 
wag  not  one  on  one  foot,  and  one  one-handed,  and 
though  there  were  ten  tongues  in  their  heads,  it  is 
telling  their  own  ills,  and  the  ills  of  the  rest  that  they 
would  be.  I  took  mj  bride  with  me,  I  set  her  in  the 
ship,  I  hoisted  the  three  speckled  flapping  sails  against 
the  tall  tough  splintery  trees.  My  music  was  the  plung- 
ing of  eels  and  screaming  of  gulls ;  the  beast  that  was 
biggest  eating  the  beast  that  was  least,  and  the  beast 
that  was  least  doing  as  it  might ;  the  bent  brown 
buckie  that  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  she  would 
play  Haig  on  her  mouth  as  she  would  split  a  slender 
oat  stubble  before  her  prow,  with  the  excellence  of  the 
steering.  'Twas  no  stop  or  stay  for  mo,  as  I  drove 
her  on  till  I  reached  the  big  town  of  my  father-in-law." 
"  That  was  my  first  rest,  Murachadh,  and  is  it  won- 
drous that  I  dislike  any  man  to  be  gazing  at  hert" 
"  Indeed,  it  is  not  wonderful,"  said  Murachadh. 
Murachadh  lay  down  that  night,  and  he  found  himself 
on  the  morrow  in  the  tower  of  Chinnbooirb  in  Erin, 
where  were  his  father  and  his  grandfather ;  and  the 
deer  and  the  dog,  and  his  father  and  his  brother,  were 
in  before  him. 
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Bha  trioir  dhaoina  tnn  an  duthaieh  Chinn  a  Choir*  Ann  an 
Eirinn;  b'  e  tin  Mnrchadh  Mac  Brian,  agua  Donnacbadh  Mae 
Brian,  agtu  Brian  Bòrr  an  athair.  Fhuair  iad  coireadh  a  dhol 
ga  dinneir  gu  h-kiU  ri*  an  abradh  iad  Magh  O  Dòrna.  Thug 
lad  laotha  tri  flchaad  agian,  agua  tri  ficbaad  arian,  agua  iri  fichaad 
•ach  cluaa-dearg,  gaaL  Shaidh  iad  aig  a' chuirm,  '•  cha  luaith 
ahoidh  iad  aig  a'  chuirm,  na  chonnaio  iad  grftjjgach  Chnoc  Seanain 
an  Eirinn  a'  dol  atachad.    Siod  a  mach  gabhafdh  Mnrchadh ;  aiod  a 
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maeh^gabhaidh  Donnaehadbt  agaa  alod  a  maeh  gabhaidh  Brian 
Bbrr,  an  athair  'nan  deign.  Cha  b'  fhada  Ima  lad  air  folbh  nar  a 
ehannaie  lad  blaeh  mot  a'  tighten  *nan  coinneamh.  Bhaannaich 
Briaa  Bòrr  a  ana  am  briathran  nenteba,  fbienlehe,  Ala,  mile,  dote 
an  aeaaaehae.  Fhraagair  aaaa  ann  am  briaihraii  a  b'  f  beerr,  '•  mar 
amb'iadab'fliaarrchab'ladabainheaae.  «  Da  ^  datee  thenar 
mraa  Brian  Bòrr.  •  la  gflla  math  mi  ag  iarraidh  malfhetir."  «Ufla 
chnmhachdan  an  t-aeoghail  a*  t'  aghaidh  a  bhiaad;  am  mail  kat  do 
chrochadh  to  aian  fate  ma  t'  ahaileaa ;  '•  fhada  bhithlnn  fhèln  mam 
fiaadaiaa  Ura  aig  do  mhoed."  "*8  coma  loam  eb-aca ;  da'  fhaeidte 
gum  (aadadh  lforchadh  mi."  Rkioig  a  Mareaadh,  '•  bbaanaakh 
If nrebadh  a  ann  am  briathran  nanlebe  faJantcha,  Hie,  mUa,  date  an 
aeeaachao.  Fhraagair  an  t-blacha  ann  am  briathran  a  b*  fhoarr, 'a 
mar  am  b'  ted  a  b'  fhaarr  cha  b'  lad  a  be  mheaaa  "De'adatee 
thnaar  nraa  Hnrchadh.  •  *B  gflla  math  mi  'g  iarraidh  malghatlr,* 
ara*aeaa.  -  Da  *n  taaraadal  a  bhioa  Urn  'g  iarraidh  fm  "Dmdknm 
it  e"  ekowAairk  gao  an  d'  thig  am  o  mith  na  graagakh,  'a  gun 
a  bbi  agad  fern  aoh  aa  Ueoa."  -Mo  ghaobh  thnaa  eta,"  nraa 
Marehadh,  •  cha  d*  flmair  fair  romhad  a,  '•  eha  *n  fbaigb  mar  a'  6? 
dhoigh  a ;  aoh  *•  rinntaach  mar  am  b'  ahidh  tha  air  aach  iarradh 
thae." 

Nar  a  chord  lad  thag  a  roM  an  dolgh  na  graagaioh,  'a  eha  b'  fhada 
Ima  a  air  folbh  nar  a  thill  a.  "  Uila  chamhachdan  aa  t-aaoghall  a' 
t'  aghaidh,''  nraa  Briaa  B6rrv  "am  math  mat  do  chrochadh  ia  aian 
fate  ma  tf  ehalleen?  dh'  aithnichmi  gan  robh  a  gan  ghilte,  toiaaaeh 
an  latha,  am  fmr  a  dh*  flmadaidh  tha,  *9  aaa  gabhadh  a  mo  chomh- 
airlaaa  cha  'n  f  haadarfh  a  tha,"  "Cha  doan  mi  tarn  math  an  diagh 
gaa  aa  d*  thig  na  gtftnoagaa  bhar  a'  ehbta  mhbir."  Fhaair  lad  an 
alod  tàflkir,  •§  cha  robh  da  dh'  fonlaaehd  aig  aa  tailloar  na  *bhoiraadh 
na  gemeagaa  bhar  a'  ehbta  mhbir.  Thag  a  *a  ate  aioaar  a  maoh  a 
bile  na  h-ata  biga,  'a  thag  a  na  geteeegaa  bhar  a  ehbta  mhbir  ann 
am  mhmaid.  Thag  a  roid  an  ate  am  dolgh  na  graagaleh  a  rithied,  'a 
eha  b'  fhada  bha  a  air  folbh  aar  a  thill  a.  «  Uila  chamharhdan  an 
t  aaoghail  a'  tv  aghaidh,"  ana  Briaa  Boer,  "am  mail  loat  do  ehrocav 
adhiasianfi^oyit'abbiUaa^haithnichmigaarobhegaagbilla 
toiaaaeh  aa  latha  am  foar  a  dh'  fhaadaldh  tha,  'a  na  'a  gabhadh amo 
ehomhairleea  cha  d'  laaadaidh  a  tha,"  •  Cha  doaa  mi  tara  math  an 
diagh  gat  an  d"  theTd  na  gelaeagan  airachbtamhbr  a  rithied;  no  ma 
dUmoathanabbaiUBUbkihal^aiUUdhiaMmodJ^igh.''  Fhaair 
lad  tailloar,  '•  cha  ghoarradh  a  ihiotar  grelm,  '•  eha  *a  fhaaighoadh  a 
ahaathad  beam.  Thag  a  fhaia  aa  ate  aioaar  ia  eaathad  a  btta  aa 
b-aia  biga,  't  chair  a  na  gflaeagaa  air  a'  oabja  mhbr  a  rUhma.  Tbag 
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•  rold  bheeg  efle  an  deign  da  gruagaieh,  'a  cha  b*  fhada  Ima  •  air 
folbh  dot  a  thiU  a.  •  Ulla  chumhacbdan  an  t-aaoghaU  a'  i'  aghaftdh," 
waa  Brian  Borrj "dh'aithnieh  ml  gun  robh  a  gun  ghflktekeeehan 
latha  am  fear  a  dh'  f  haedaidh  the,  'a  na*n  gabhadh  a  mo  ehomhauieen 
eha  d'  fhaadaldh  a  Urn."  •  Cha  dean  mi  turn  math  an  diugh  got  an 
d'tbigambiorath'anna'm'ehoiaaiada.''  Fhnair  kdan  aiodleigh, 
*•  eha  robh  do  dh'  innkachd  aig  an  leTgh  na  bheireadh  am  bkr  aa  a 
choia.  Thug  a  fèìn  iamnn  baag  a  hh'  aiga  am  bik  na  h-ata  biga 
a  mach,  *•  thng  a  'm  bkr  aa  a  choia, '•  bha  *m  bior  troigh  na  b*  fhaida 
na*n  lnrga.  "Ubhl  ubhl"  una  Brian  Borr,  M,i  iongantaoh  an 
gnothachain,  am  bkr  a  bhi  na  b'  fhaida  na  *n  lorga  I "  •  '8  iom- 
adh,"  ura*  cean, m  rod  ia  kngantaicha  na  am  s  tha  twoadh  math  an 
eaann  nan  alt  'a  nan  cnamh."  Thug  a  roid  bhaag  air  iblbh  an  tin,  'a 
eha  b'  fhada  *bha  a  air  folbh  nur  a  thill  a,  'a  lach  aig  air  a  rbedadh 
air  an  teine,  'a  gun  bhall  loiagta  na  amh  innte,  '•  bha  teith  a  h- 
uikduinettighinnte.  **  '8  a  ao  turn  k  f  haarr  a  a  rinn  thn  f  hathaad," 
una  Brian  Bòrr. 

M  Cha  dean  mi  torn  math  an  diugh  gua  am  faigh  mi  luehdan  baag 
cedail.w  Dh'  f  holbh  kd  air  cliul  Chuoo  Seanaln  an  Etrinn,  air 
ehul  gaotha,  '•  air  aghaidh  grèlna  far  am  niceadh  kd  gach  duina  'a 
nach  kiceadh  duine  kd.  Chaidil  e  *n  tin,  '•  nur  a  dhuiag  do*  *bha 
ach  gruagach  Chnoe  8eanak  air  mulkch  a'  chnoic  Dh'  elridh  a,  *a 
bhuail  e  builk  d'a  bhok  urra  'aa  chloak,  '•  choir  a  "n  oaaon  cul  air 
bhaul-thaobh.  M  Uik  chumbachdan  an  t-aaoghail  a'  t*  agbaidh," 
una  Brian  Borr,  *am  mail  kat  do  chrochadh  k  aian  fak  ma  t' 
ahhileen.  Cnir  an  oaann  gu  oaart  air  a'  ghruagaich."  "  Ma  dh'  krraa 
mo  mhaighatir  tin  orm  ni  ml  e,  '•  mar  an  krr  cha  daan  mi  *n  diugh 
air  do  thont'  a."  m  Sin  agad  i,"  una  If  urchadh, M  '•  dean  do  rogbainn 
lithe."  Bhuail  a  'n  tin  a  dhòrn  urra,  '•  chair  e  'n  Uknachuinu 
aiede. 

Cha  b'  fhada  T>ha  kd  an  tin  nur  a  chunnale  kd  Aadh,  agua  gadhar 
'ga  'ruith.  If  ach  aa  a  dhèlgh  gabhaidh  kd ;  '•  na  tpreadan  a  bha  'n 
gadhar  a'  cur  aa  a  ladharan,  bha  kd  a  buakdh  pilk  M hurchaidh  an 
clar  an  aodainn ;  na  tpreadan  a  bha  gille  ifhurchtidh  a'  cur  a  a 
ItifliTan,  bha  kd  a'  buatadh  M hurchaidh  an  clàr  an  aodainn ;  't  na 
tpreadan  a  bha  If  urchadh  a'  cur  aa  a  ladharan,  bha  kd  a  buakdh 
Dhonnachaidh  an  clàr  an  aodainn;  '•  na  tpreadan  a  bha  Donnach- 
adh  a'  cur  a  a  ladharan,  bha  iad  a  bualadh  Bhrkn  Bòrr  an  clar  an 
mri*inn  An  am  an  anamoich  chaill  H urchadh  a  chuid  daoine.  Cha 
robh  'athair,  na  bhrttbair,  na  'ghille,  na  'm  fkdh,  na  *n  gadhar  r*a 
fhaidnn ;  't  cha  robh  floe  aige  de*  *n  taobh  a  rachadh  e  a  'u  krraidh. 
Thainig  ceo  orra. 
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flHiaoiiilh'h  a  gn  rachadh  a  etigh  do  "a  ehotile  'chntinaeaebadh 
eaaathea  gaa  am  fbtbhadh  an  cab.  Chaal  a  baffle  toaigh  anae  a* 
eboffla,  ia  amaomtfch  a  gam  b'a  faar  aa  h-ata  big*  'a  oa  boinnaide 
noire  w  ana.  Ghabh  eaV»,'ewemarataabhiga  bh'aan. 
Bheaanakh  Marehadh  a  ana  am  briathraa  aeaiche,  foieaiene,  Hie, 
mile,  dbia  an  eaananhai ;  *•  fhreagair  an  t-blach  a  ana  am  briathraa 
ab,fBaafr/tmaramb4adab,faaafrelub'iadab«mliaaaa.  -Tha 
dmT  am  fern,"  ara'  aa  i-blaeh  aia,  "gar  h-aaa  do  choideachd 
m^nrcliaidh  Mhk  Brian  tha."  «  *  aiin,"  ara' eaaa.  "Matabheir- 
lanaa  arid  aa  h-aèdhcaa  dhaH  airaoa  an  d  vlna  am,  gad  a  bbJodh  aaaaa 
daiaa  air  do  chriee."  Baa  aagal  air  Marehadh  gaa  larradh  a  air  af 
ahaal  a  char  air  a'  mhama,  'a  baa  ra  aagal  air  gaa  iarradh  a  air  aa 
taagh  a  gafalaa  daehaidh  aig  a  mead.  "GhilU  mhalb,"  art' eaaa, 
"tha  ml  daatcach  ga'  bheil  tha  fern  gltf  agUh an  delga  t'allabalale 
i*  aaraldh.  Tha  a  roor  laam  iarraidh  ort  a'  ehaal  a  thogail  air  mo 
mhnmn,  'a  tha  a  ra  mho?  laam  iarraidh  art  an  taagh  a  thoirt  daeb- 


Dh'  fholbh  a  '•  thog  a  ehaal  ehonaaldh  air  a  mhaittn  Ma ;  tang  a 
lab  aa  taagh  naleimh;  dh*  fholbh  lad  *han  dithiad  ga  tigh  aa  daiaa 
aia,  *•  b*  a  ain  aa  tigh  detach.  Thog,  an  tin,  baan  an  daina  aln  a 
nWtcatlmirbk,  *othagld,amerf«1nl;  *e  thog  I  nloa  eathairairgftd, 
*a  thag  i  do  Maarchadh  I  Tbag  I  aloa  etfepaa  Hon,  *a  thog  I  do 
MlmrchadhVathagedooehaa.  Shta  edo  *nfbeer  alia  a, '•  an  dalgh 
dhaaaa  aa  bh'  aaa  bl  barfed  a  ria  a  bhalT  a. 

Baa  lad  a'  nanacjiaa  ebmhla,  'a  bha  Marehadh  daoaaaa  ag  amh- 
arc  air  baan  aa  tigba.  M  Tha  diuT  am  feTa,"  araa  faar  an  tlghe,  "gar 
ta  Marehadh  Mae  Brian  fda."  "Mate  'a  mi"  -Rinn  mint  da 
mhtemhodh  ortaao*n  athelnig  tha  thaa  an  Ugha, 'a  rinn  thnaa  h-aoa 
ormaa.  8haidh  ml  fern  anna  a'  chat  hair  ok,  'a  chair  ml  thnaa  anna 
a  ehathair  alrgid.  Bhrlad  mi  *n  cbradibha;  bha  da  da*  aaabhafclh 
orm  gan  daoeh  61  a  aoithaach  Wth  fhalamh.  Rinn  thaaa  mfcrnihoda 
efle  ormaa ;  tha  tha  'g  amhare  air  a'  mhnaoi  aia  agam,  o*n  a  thahrig 
tha  thaa  aa  tigba,  '■  na  'm  biodh  fhioa  agad  na  f  hoair  mi  'dhraga 
ritha,  cha  bhiodh  loagaataa  ort  gad  aach  ba  mhafl  leant  daiaa 
alia  *bhi  *g  amhare  arm."  M  De\"  araa  Marehadh,  M  aa  dragh  a 
fhaair  thaaa  ritha,  nach  d*  fhoair  faar  reeaaad,  *•  aach  fhalgb 
mar  «0«  a*d*  dneigh? "  "Caidil  a  aochd  'a  laaaldh  mi  am  date  a 
meireach."  •  Cha  d*  theid  aaal  cadail  air  mo  aboil  a  aochd,  gaa  aa 
iaaia  tha  dhomh  dd'a  dragh  a  fhaair  tha  ritha." 

"  Bha  ml  'a  ao  nachrl  bliadhna  gan  daina  laam  ach  mi 
Thelnig  aa  aaaaaghal  lathaan  rained,  *a  thairt  a  riam  aa  n 
gaaaaraigaa  aJhaarU  goal  gam  mlghma  laarachailh  aaa,    Oh' 
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fholbh  ml  'n  amlatha  botdheech  aamnraÌdh,'ieo'bh'  ibd  ach  graag- 
ach an  eilean,  '•  gruagach  a  ghadhair  a'  cur  blalr.  Thuirt  graagach 
an  eilean  riiim  im'n  rachainn  a  atlgh  air  a  h-aghaidh  a  chnldeacftadh 
leatha,  gun  d'  thngadh  I  dhomh  a  nighean  r*a  poaadh  nnr.a  men* 
amaid  dhachaidb.  Chaidb  mi  etigh  air  a  benlthaobh.  Bbnail  ml 
dbrn  air  grnagacb  a  gbadbair  *•  choir  mi  *n  t-ionachninn  aJede. 
Gbaidb  mi  fèìn  agna  graagach  an  ailean  dhachaidb,  '•  rinnaadh 
banaia  agna  pòaadh  eadar  mi  feln  agna  a  nighean  an  cJdhche  ain 
feinfc  ach  la  ag\oa  a*  ghaiagich,  'a  athar  na  poit,cha  d'fhuair  miaa  dol 
a  laidhe  leatha  an  oidhche  ain.  Ha  *a  moch  a  thainig  an  lath*  an  la 
*r  na  mhaireech,  bn  mhc4che  na  ain  a  dh'  tfiridh  m'  atbair  ©e*Ue  a 
ghlaodhach  riom,  a  dbol  do  *n  bbeinn  theilg  a  dbol  a  ibealg  bhrochd, 
ullc,  ague  ehkmnach.  An  am  togail  na  aithinn  agna  a  leagalach 
amaointich  mi  gun  d'  f bag  mi  mo  bhean  fein  gun  fear  faire  na 
eoimbid  nrra.  Chaidh  mi  dbaebaidh  mar  chnraidh  ro  chalma,  'a 
f  bnair  mi  mo  mhathair  cheile  'caoineadh,  'a  thuirt  mi  rithe,  •  Dtf  th* 
ortf  M  M'S  mor  a  th*  orm ;  an  triuir  mhanach  an  deign  a* bhean  nd 
a  phbe  tbu  feln  a  thoirt  air  folbh." 

Qhabb  mi  ole  '•  a  mhath  alod  orm  feln,  '•  ghabb  mi  lorg  na  lach 
air  an  naoidbeamh  trath.  Thachair  mo  long  orm,  '•  bha  i  air  a  tarr- 
ninn  a  aeachd  fad  fern  air  fearann  tioram,  traigbte,  far  nach  dubhadh 
gaoith,  agui  nacb  loiageadh  grian,  '•  nach  dèanadh  agoilearan  baile 
mhoir  magadh  na  fbchaid  urra.  Cbuir  mi  mo  dhrlom  rithe,  *•  bha 
i  ra  throm ;  ach  imaointich  mi  gum  bu  bhàa  rombem  na  'm  dhelgh- 
inn  e  mar  am  faigblnn  mo  bhean,  '•  chair  mi  mo  tpionnadb  rithe,  'a 
chuir  mi  mach  i.  Thug  mi  'toiaeach  do  mbuir  '•  a'  deireadh  do  thir; 
•tiuir  'na  deireadh ;  tiuil  'na  toiaeadi ;  '•  beairt  na  bulll ;  aghaidb 
gach  buill  ceangailt,  ague  fuaagailt';  a'  deanadh  cala  ague  acaraaid 
do  dh'  eilean  mara  'bha  tin. 

Dh'  acraich  mi  mo  long,  '•  ghabb  mi  anas ;  '•  do*  'bha  'tin 
ach  an  triuir  mhanach  a'  cur  crann  feuch  co  leia  aca  bhiodh  i 
'•an  oidhche.  tìgrìob  mi  na  tri  cinn  diu;  thug  mi  learn  mo 
bhean;  'a  chuir  mi  ann  an  deireadh  na  luing  i.  Tbog  mi  na  tri 
aiuil  bhreaca,  bhaidealacb  an  aodann  nan  crann  fade,  fulannach, 
nuighidh.  'Se  bu  cbeòl  dhomh  plubaraaich  eaagann,  'a  belceardaich 
fbaoileann ;  a'  bbèlad  a  bu  mhotba  'g  itheadh  na  Wiad  a  bu  lugha, 
'•  a'  bhelad  a  bu  lugha  dèanadh  mar  a  dh'  f baodadb  i.  An  fhaocbag 
ehrom,  chlar  a  bha  'n  grunnd  an  aigean,  bheireadh  i  kaig  air  a  beul 
mòr.  Ghearradh  i  cuinnlean  coirce  romh  a  toiaeach  le  feobbaa  an 
etihraidh.  Cha  bu  atad  'a  cha  b'  f  boia  dhomh,  'a  mi  'g*  'caitheadb, 
gat  an  d'  rainlg  mi  baile-mòr  mo  mbàihair  cheile  ague  m*  atbair 
celle.    Tbogadb  an  ceòl,  'a  leagadh  am  bron,    Bha  deochanna  mine, 
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miagsacb,  *•  daocbanna  garbba  *gan  gabbail :  cool  ana  aa  ttadaa 
flodblacb,  a*  tVor  Mgbcaa  gacli  galah-,  a  ebabaadb  fir  gboiata  agot 
mnathan  aibbbla  'aaa  eadal  air  a  mbor-bballa  an  oklbcbo  da.  La 
atbar  aa  poit,  'a  le  agios  a*  gbaJaglob,  cba  do  laidb  miaa  Ma  a'  bboaa 
aa  oMbeba  tin. 

Ma  bn  mbocb  a  tbalaig  an  latba  an  la  'r  aa  mhairaacb,  ba 
mboicba  na  tin  a  db'  èìridb  m'  athaireeOe  a  gblaodhaeh  rtam  fcin  a 
dbol  da  'n  bboinn  abaOg,  a  dbol  a  ahaalg  bbrocbd,  to  nila>  aMonnacb. 
Aa  am  togail  na  aithian  ia  a  laagalaeb,  anaolnUeb  mi  fèln  gan  d' 
fbag  ml  mo  bbean  gan  fear  Cairo  na  frar  cboimbaad  arra.Gbabb 
mi  dbaebaidb  a'm'  ebnraidb  ro  ebalma,  *■  fbuair  mi  mo  mhblhair 
ebelto'eaoinaadb.  M  Da*  tb'ort  a  aoebdr  '8  mbr  a  tb' orm,  Macaa  aa 
Fallaiaao  flakbo  an  delgb  a*  bboaa  ud  a  pbba  Urn  fain  a  tboirt  air 
folbb. 

Obabb  *mi  a  mbatb  ia  ok  aiod  onn  Ma.  Obabb  mi  lorg  aa  laob 
air  aa  naoidboamb  train.  Iliaebair  mo  long  orm.  Cbtdr  mi  mo 
dbriom  ritba,  'a  bba  i  ra  tbrom  loam,  Cbair  mi  mo  dbriom  ritho  a 
ritbiad,'a  cbair  mi  macb  I  Tbagmi  'toiaaaeb  do  aUiafr,'aadatraodb 
do  tbh\  Dbaanama  atiair  'na  doiroadb,  aioil  'aa  toiaaaeb;  *a  boalri 
'na  baill;  agbaidb  gaeb  baill  a  bb*  innU  ctangailf  agaa  foaagaih'i  a* 
dobnadb  rogba  eala  agaa  aearaaid  do  BbaUa-mbr  Maoaa  aa  Fallaiaao 
fliaicbt.  Tharraina  mi  mo  long  a  nachrl  Cad  fern  air  manna  taoram, 
trklgbta,  far  nach  dabbadb  gaoRh,  *a  naob  loiagtadb  grian,  'a  aaob 
deauadb  agoiloaran  bailo-mhòir  ealaidb  mbagaidb  aa  f  boebaid  di. 
Db'  fbag  mi  mo  lairg  'a  mo  ahlaagban  fo  tbaobb  na  laiags.  Cbaidb 
mi  aaaa,  *a  tbacbair  baachaill'  orm.  Dd  do  naigbeaebd  an  diagfa  a 
bbaacballla?  tboirt  mi  ria.  •  Ufla  cbumbacbdan  an  t  aaoghiil  a' 
t'  agbaidb  a  bbiaad,  am  matb  mat  do  ebroebadb  ia  aiaa  fala  ma 
t*  abaikan  ;  *•  mbr  'a  it  matb  mo  naighoaebd;  baaaia  agaa  pbaadb 
aadar  Maoaa  na  FaUaiana  fiiaicba  'a  nigboaa  graagaeb  aa  ailcaa,  'a 
nacb  'ail  mairno  aa  maird  'aaa  riogbaebd  nacb  'eil  eairvadb  aaa 
tbaa  aa  bainnas."  Naa  d*  tbagadb  tba  dbomb  aa  lbiraach  abi  oat, 
bboirina  dait  aa  ebta  matb  ao  tb'  orm  fain,  'a  paigbaadh  matb  a 
tbaiUidb  ah*  aa  ria."  *  Uila  cbambaebdaa  aa  i-aaogbail  a'  f  agbaidb 
a  bbiaad,  am  matb  loat  do  ebroebadb  ia  aiaa  fala  ma  t'  abbiloaa ;  aba 
'a  a  aia  aigboar  agaa  iogkm+A  a  tb'  agam  fala  r*a  gbabbail  aiada  ma 
'a  dlrkb  grlaa  air  atbar  am  mairoacb."  BbaaU  *mi  baill  da  m'dbora 
air  an  dar  an  aodaJna  'a  ebair  mi  *a  t'  ioaanbalna  *aa  obUbaaaaa 
taiaa  trtd  ebbl  a  ebiaa. 

Cbair  ml  orm  an  lairaaeb,  *•  gbabb  mi  aaaa,  'a  bba  na  daoiaa  aa 
dèlgb  crainaaaebadb  tbaa  na  balnnaa.  Smaoiatkb  ml  gan  robb  a 
fcftaaaeb  dbomb  am  motaiaa  araiaa.    Obabb  mi  aa  Va 
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aheobhaig  romh  tilt,  ha  mar  ghobhair  ri  ereig,  ha  mar  can  ate  i 
an  latha  fuar  Eanakh  a'  dol  romh  thread  chaorach,  Bin  mar  a 
dheanainn  huldhnkhaan  heaga  do  bhnidhnlchean  mora;  caietafl 
chrodha  'ehrainnt  'an  ceithir  airdaan  an  athair;  tlachdartaioh  lam 
a'  gaarradh  nan  agiath  aonnalach;  gut  nach  d*  fhag  ml  fear  innaidh 
9§§oU  na  ehumadh  tuairiageul;  mar  am  biodh  fear  air  ldth-choie  ^i 
mar  air  leith-làimh,  'a  gad  a  bhiodh  dakh  taangamian  *nan  ceenn 
'a  ann  aig  Innteadh  an  nflo  feTn  U  nflochakh  a  bhithaadh  tad.  Thug 
mllaammobhaanll^'aohnbmiannandaiiaadhnalningL  Thug 
mi  loiaaach  do  mhnir  'a  a  dairaadh  do  thir.  Dhoinaiim  atbil  *na 
toiteach,  atiulr  *na  deireadh.  Thog  mi  na  tri  athll  bhreaca,  hhaldaalarh 
an  aodann  nan  crann  fade,  folannach,  fiughaidh.  *8  a  bn  ehabl 
dhomh  plnhanaleh  eaagann,  a  belcaerdaich  fhaoileann;  a'  bbeled  a 
bn  mhotha  'g  itheadh  na  baled  a  bn  lugha,  'a  a'  bbeled  a  bu lugha 
'deanadh  mar  a  dh*  fhaodadh  L  An  fhaochag  chrom,  ehiar  a  bha  *n 
gmnnd  an  algaan  bhdreadh  I  kaig  air  a  benl  mbr.  Ohaarradh  i 
eninnlean  caol  ooiroa  la  faobhaa  an  ttiuraidh.  Thfll  ainn  gn  bafle 
mbr  m'  athair  celle.  Thogadh  an  caòl  '•  leegadh  am  brbn.  Bha 
deochanna  mine,  miegeech,  •  deochanna  garbha  *gan  gabhail ;  caol 
air  teudan,  a'  tior  lelgheaa  gach  teorta  galair,  a  chuireadh  fir  ghointa 
agnt  mnathan  aiabhla  *nan  cadal  air  a'  mhòr-bhaile  an  oidhcha  ain. 
La  tgtaa  a  gbatogich,  agnt  le  athar  na  poit,  cha  do  laidh  miaa  la  m' 
mhoaoi  an  oidhcha  tin. 

Ma  bn  mhoch  a  thàinig  an  latha  an  la  *r  na  mhaireach,  bn  mhokha 
na  ain  a  dh'  èlridh  m'  athair  oeile  a  ghlaodhach  rium  a  dhol  do  *n 
bhainn  theilg,  a  dhol  a  ahealg  bhrochd,  it  uilc,  U  thionnach.  An  am 
togail  na  tithinn  it  a  leagalach,  amaointich  mi  gun  d'  fhag  ml  mo 
bhean  fcln  gun  f  hoar  (aire  na  foar  choimhead  una.  Dh'  f  holbh  mi 
dhachaidh  inar  chnraidh  ro  chalma,  '•  f  hualr  mi  mo  mhethalr  chollo 
'caoineadh.  Dè*  th'  ort?  "'Smòr  tin,  Bfacan  mbr  mac  rìgh  na  Sorcha 
an  ddigli  a'  bhean  ad  a  phot  thu  frfin  a  thoirt  air  folbh."  la  a  bn 
mheaaa  bam  aca.  Qhabhtar  a  mhath  to  olc  tied  orm  fein.  Qhabh 
mi  lorg  an  lach  air  an  naoidheamh  trath.  Thachair  mo  long  orm. 
Chair  mi  mo  dbrtom  ritbe,  *•  bha  i  ra  throm  learn.  Chuir  mi  mo 
dbrìora  rithe  a  rithtod,  '•  choir  mi  mach  i.  Thug  mi  'totoeach  do 
mhuir  '•  a  deireadh  do  thir.  Dheanainn  ttiuir  'na  deireadh ;  ainil  'oa 
totoeach;  '•  beairt  na  builltgean;  aghaidh  gach  buill  a  bh'  innta 
foaagailt'  agoa  ceangailta;  a'  deanadh  rogha  cala  agoa  acaraaid  do 
bhaile-mor  Macan  mòr  righ  na  Sorcha.  Tharruinn  mi  mo  long  a 
aaachd  fad  fcln  o  thraigh  air  fearann  tioram,  far  nach  dubhadh  gaoitb, 
't  nach  lotogeadh  grian,  't  nach  deanadh  tgoilearan  baile-mhbir 
culaidh  bhiiird,  na  mhagaidh,  na  f  hochaid  di. 
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Ghabh  ml  taaa  *a  thachair  taeidlra  ona.  «  Do*  do  Balghoaehd  an 
dioghabhWdirar  «  Camhaff  Mm  aa  t  aaoghiil  a'  t'  aghaidh;  am 
null  laat  do  chrochadh  to  oka  nlimt1  ahailaaa  ?  *•  mòr  agaa  is 
math  mo  nsighoachd ;  baaato  agaa  poaatà  aadar  Macaa  mòrrìghaa 
8orcha  agaa  oighaaa  graagach  aa  eUomn;  '•  aach  *ofl  mairaa  aa 
mairda  'tan  Or  aach  *afl  air  aa  eairaadh  thao  aa  baiaaaa."  M  Na'a  d* 
thagadh  Urn  fela  dhomh  do  lairaach,  bhafaiaa  dhait  paighoadh  math, 
agaa  aa  cota  math  ao  la'  ona  air  a  aoa  ?  "  •  Cnmhachdaa  aa 
t-aaoghafl  a*  f  aghaSdh  a  bhiaad ;  am  mail  loat  do  chrochadh  agaa 
•iaa  mla  ma  t'  ahailaaa ;  eaa  *n  a  tin  aighaar  agaa  ftoghaadh  a  la' 
agmra  fern  r*a  ghabhall  aiada  am  'a  oliich  grlaa  air  atbar  am 
maJraach."  Baaafl  mi  baflla  do  m*  dhbra  air  aa  clar  aa  aodaian,  ^i 
chair  ml  'a  t-leaachalaa  *aa  chhibaaaaa  taiaa  tnd  chal  a  china.  Baa 
fhioi  aig  baan  aa  baiaaa*  air  altaigfo  gam  bilhlaa  ton,  'a  dh*  iarr 
i  aa  Maidireaa  a  riaraehadh  aa  tototach.  Bhaidh  ml  fela  am 
aam  hlaidlraan,  *a  a  h-aila  mar  a  thaaaaadh  ri  uùr  a  thoirt 
bheiriaB  brathadh  dha  oadar  mo  lama  '•  mo  Utaobh,  *•  dh*  f hagafam 
aa  aiod  a,  S  ehoapaiaa  am  biadh  lam  an  daraa  lama,  '•  aa  dooch  lob 
aa  Uimh  aOa.  Thoirt  caidoigin  aach  robh  am  Maidira  mor  a  loigail 
artr  aa  eaaaa  aam  bWdiraaa  alia.  Thairt  haaa  aa  baiaaaa  iadaaa  a 
bhi  math  do  aa  bWdiraaa,  '•  gam  biodh  iad  fèm  roldh  air  a'  choaaa 
ma  dbairaadh.  Nor  a  fhaair  na  bhndiroaB  air  (ad  aa  lobir  dh*  faolbh 
iad,  ach  laida  mi  fern  far  aa  robh  mi.  Thairt  eaidaighi  gaa  robh  am 
bWdira  amr  aa  dclgh  laidha  air  aa  daorakb,  'a  thairt  fmr  aa  baiaaaa 
a*  bhiaad  a  thilgtfl  a  maeh  air  eal  caok  aa  *a  agath  garraidh,  gat 
aa  traoghadh  a  aa  bba  *aa  bhraiaa.  Thainig  obig  daag  da  na  daoiaa 
*aaaa,  'a  thag  iad  lama  ahr  atf  fela  a  thogafl.  Air  do  dha  talma  a 
Mharchaidh  gam  bf  f haaa  dhaibh  Cara  a  Choiaaieh  aa  Eiriaa  a 
a  bhoaa  aa  aiiaa  'tbogail  o  *a  Ulaaih.  ThaJnig  h  aoa  da  aa 
*ba  ghliea  aa  ebella  aaaa,  bba  ball  atirc  ona,  a  eaa  robh  daiao 
aaaaaafe  riamh  mi  aach  ■tthnaachadh  a  rithiad  aU,  *■  thog  a  *• 
earraehd,  '•  dh'  aithaieh  a  eo  *bh'aaa«  •  Qaa  rnidaacihadli  am  fortaa 
lofbh  aa  ao  a  aochd.  Tha  *a  ao  Dlraaeh  Qhlaaaa  falta  ^-^Tfr1!, 
am  faamtnarh  gaa  iochd,  gaa  troeair,  gaa  aagal  HI  Math,  aa  daiao; 
mar  aa  doanadh  a  da  Mharthadh  Mac  Briaa  a." 

Nar  a  chaala  ml  fela  amd  dh*  alridh  mi  dhol  ana  a'm*  thraallaleh- 
aaa  oath  agaa  eomaralg.  Chair  mi  ona  mo  Wiao  abaaataldh,  ilnimh 
da  "a  t-aròl  'g  da  "a  t-amda  ahloamhaiaa  bhatdaa,  slaU  ri  af  caraU 
;  am  chbta  aaamallarh  air  aaehdar  aa  a-br  Mao ;  am  ehbta 
Ham  air  aacbdar  a  chaoamh  hhroidaa;  am  agiath  bhaoaldnaa, 
baarahtaarh,  bharra  nhaolatoamtaaobh  cttj  am 
aaaaWIaamh  dhatoim* 
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curios  |  mo  chlogada  croadhach  ma  m'  cheann  a  dhVm  mo  mnaiaa 
mhullaich,  a  dhol  an  toiaeach  na  h-iorguill,  '•  an  iorguill  a*  dol  'na 
deireadh.  Chair  mi  orm  mo  luireech  thorantaeh,  ahUh  thorantaeh, 
chorra-gMoueda,  gun  f  notes,  na  gun  oe,  ghormgfalas,  ghormghlan, 
leader,  leothar,  Lochlannach,  fhada,  aotrom,  inntinneach ;  '•  cha  d* 
f  hag  mi  fear  innaidh  ageoU  na  chuniadh  toairtogeal ;  mar  am  blodh 
fear  air  leith-choto  ann,  'a  fear  air  leith-leimh,  'a  gad  a  bhiodh  deieh 
taangannan  *nan  ceann,  'a  ann  aig  ionaaadh  an  uile  fain  ia  uUe  chaich 
a  bhithaadh  iad. 

Thog  mi  learn  mo  bhaan 'a  ohoir  mi'aanlningL  Thogminatrl 
athll  bhreaea,  bhaidaalaeh  an  aodann  nan  cranna  fade,  fulannaeh, 
nhgbaldh.  *8  a  tra  chebl  dhomh  plnbaraaich  easgann,  '•  btfioaardaich 
fhaotteann ;  a  bhèled  a  bv  mhotha  aig  itheadh  na  beled  a  bn  lngha, 
'a  a  bbaiad  a  bu  lngha  a'  deenadh  mar  a  dh'  fhaodadh  i.  An 
fhaochag  chrom,  cbJar  a  bba  *n  grannd  an  aigean  bheiraadh  i  haig 
air  a  banl  mòr.  Ohearradh  i  cuinlean  coiroa  romh  a  toiaeach  la 
feobhaa  an  ttihraidh.  Cha  ba  aUd  '•  cha  b'  fhoU  dhomh,  '•  mi  *ga 
caitbeadh,  gus  an  d*  rainig  ml  baile-mòr  m'  athair  celle.  Sin  agad  a' 
ehiad  oidhche  a  f  hnair  mtoe  le  in'  bhean  a  Mhurchaidb,  's  am  b  km 
gantach  ged  nach  bu  mhail  leam  duine  aam  bith  a  bhilh  fg  amharo 
urra.  M  Qa  dearbh  cha  b'  iongantach,**  ana  alurchadh.  Chaidh 
Ifarchadh  an  oidhche  tin  a  laidbe,  '■  f huair  e  e  flin  an  laY  na  mhair- 
aach  ann  an  tur  Chinn  a  Choir©  ann  an  Eirinn,  far  an  robh  athair 
agoa  a  sheanair ;  '•  am  fladh,  '•  an  gadhar,  is  athair,  '•  a'  bhrathair 
a  ttigh  air  thotoeach  tir. 

Thia  tale  waa  taken  down  in  May  1859,  from  the  recitation 
of  Donald  Shaw,  then  aged  sixty-eight,  a  pan  per,  living  at 
Bally  grant  in  Islay,  who  waa  in  the  42d  Highlander*  at 
Waterloo.  He  served  in  the  army  about  three  years.  He  aaid 
that  he  had  learned  it  from  one  Duncan  MacMillan,  a  Colonaay 
man,  well  advanced  in  years,  about  fifty  years  ago.  On  the  6th 
of  July,  Hector  MacLean  wrote : — "  Shaw  died  a  few  days  ago, 
and  ao  far  a*  1  can  ascertain,  there  is  none  in  Islay,  Jura,  or 
Colonaay,  thut  can  recite  the  same  tale  now." 

I  have  only  met  with  one  man  who  knew  it  by  this  name ; 
KacPhie,  at  the  Sound  of  Benbecula,  a  very  old  man,  who  gave 
ma  the  outline  of  it.  Some  of  the  language  is  exceedingly 
difficult ;  soma  words  none  of  us  can  make  out ;  and  MacPhie'a 
version,  and  moat  of  his  stories,  were  full  of  sach  language . 

The  tale  then  ia  found  in  Islay  and  South  Uiat,  and  traced  to 
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Colonsay,  tod  if  certainly  about  fifty  years  old.     I  have  several 
other  tales  which  reaemble  it  in  tome  degree. 

The  little  hat  with  everything  in  it,  and  the  great  coat  and 
bnttooa,  are  Irish.  There  ia  ranch  communication  between 
Ireland  and  the  Isles  at  this  day.  The  language  apoken  on  the 
opposite  coasts  is  all  but  identical,  and  this  ia  probably  common 
to  Ireland  and  the  Isles. 

There  ia  something  like  it  in  Mr.  8impeon's  book ;  and  some 
of  hia  words  reaemble  words  in  this  story,  and  teem  to  have 
pnasled  the  Irish  translators  as  nnoh  as  they  have  pussled  rat. 
The  phrase,  "Ait  falcon  through  a  fiock  of  birds,'*  ia  in  Mr. 
Simpson's  work.  The  man  with  the  bundle  of  wood  ia  something 
like  the  giant  in  Grimms'  Valiant  Tailor.  The  tenrant  who  drew 
a  thorn  longer  than  his  leg  out  of  his  foot,  may  be  some  super- 
natural personage.  The  measured  prose  descriptions  of  sailing, 
arming,  and  fighting,  are  common  all  over  the  West  Highlands 
amongst  the  eldest  and  poorest  men,  and  similar  passages  occur 
in  manuscripts. 

For  descriptions  of  costume  and  for  language,  the  tale  ia  vary 
curious,  and  worth  the  labour  bestowed  on  it,  which  is  consi- 
derable. I  hate  endeavoured  to  translate  closely,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  imitate  this  tale ;  but  it  ia  a  very  weak  attempt,  I 
well  know. 

The  manners  described  are  partly  those  of  the  day.  The 
politeness  and  discourtesy  in  the  house  of  the  man  with  the  Kttle 
hat,  are  purely  Highland.  The  breaking  of  the  tumbler  ia  a  mark 
of  great  respect ;  no  meaner  lip  should  touch  the  glass  drained  Id 
an  honoured  guest ;  but  the  glass  must  be  first  filled  and  emptied 
— no  half  cups  are  allowed.  The  best  seat  should  be  the  gueetfs. 
The  telling  of  the  story  in  the  evening  is  the  real  amusement  of 
the  poorer  classes  now,  and  used  to  be  much  more  common. 

The  description  of  the  sailing  of  a  boat  amongst  the  fish  and 
birds  is  true  to  nature  ;  so  is  the  expression  (As  track  of  (As  since; 
none  but  a  man  familiar  with  the  habits  of  birds  on  a  sea-ooaat 
could  think  of  such  a  phrase.  Ducks  food  on  short,  and  return 
to  the  sea  at  daylight 

The  experience  of  the  old  soldier  probably  makes  the  drink 
wine,  not  whisky ;  and  Sibmri*  is  probably  white  Siberia,  nV 
rived  front  tU  sarat  tourot ;  if  not,  I  oan  raaka  nothing  of  it.    • 
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Tha  drew  described  may  be  the  old  dress  of  the  Islet,  m  de- 
picted on  tombfltonea,  with  a  cotton  coat  slipped  In.  In  an  ac- 
count of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  in  England  and  Ireland,  by 
J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  London,  1852,  it  is  stated  that  Magnus  Barfod 
sat  himself  at  the  helm  while  his  ship  was  drawn  oyer  the 
Peninsula  of  Tarbet  (draw-boat) ;  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Western  Isles;  and  adopted  the  dress  generally  worn  there. 
"  They  went  about  the  streets  (in  Norway)  with  bare  legs,  and 
wore  short  coats  and  cloaks,  whence  Magnus  was  called  by  his 
men,  Barfod  or  Barbeen  (barefoot  or  barelegs),"  says  the  Ice- 
landic historian,  Snorro  Stnrleson,  who,  as  well  known,  lived  in 
the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  remarkable  enough 
that  this  is  the  oldest  account  extant  of  the  well-known  Scotch 
Highland  dress,  whose  antiquity  is  thus  proved." 

The  tale  might  bo  taken  partly  from  the  Odyssey.  The  man 
disguised  as  a  beggar,  going  to  a  wedding  where  his  own  wife 
was  the  bride,  and  where  he  knocks  out  the  brains  of  a  beggar 
with  a  single  blow,  and  makes  a  general  slaughter  afterwards,  is 
very  like  Ulysses,  Penelope,  Irus,  and  the  Suitors,  but  similar 
incidents  are  common  in  popular  tales.  There  is  a  story  in 
the  Decameron  which  somewhat  resembles  the  incident  of  the 
wife  carried  away.  On  the  whole,  I  think  this  story  is  a  remnant 
of  an  old  bardic  composition,  of  which  very  little  remains. 

The  word  Gruaqaoh  is  here  used  both  for  a  maiden  and  for  a 
woman  with  a  daughter ;  it  usually  means  a  maiden,  rarely  a 
chief ;  sometimes  it  seems  to  mean  a  conjuror,  or  philosopher,  or 
instructor ;  often  the  being  called  Brownie.  It  probably  means 
any  one  with  long  hair;  from  osuao,  the  hair  of  the  head. 

Glossary. 

Allabam  Amuadr,  painful,  wandering. 

Athar  ma  Poit,  the  evil  effect  of  drinking. 

Biaet  ma  buil,  tackle  in  her  ropes. 

Bbucabsaioh,  screaming. 

Bbooiid  aous  Olr,  badgers  and  evil  creatures,  vermin. 

Buoaidaou,  pimply,  hou  covered,  or  perhaps  hollow. 

Cala  aoos  Acaesaid,  port  and  anchorage. 

Chock  Sbamam,  (?)  Hill  of  Jewels,  from  seao  or  seun,  a  Jewel. 
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Caasva  fada  Fulavwach,  treea  or  maata,  long-enduring. 

Fiub,  Mils,  toft,  fluent 

F—  KMB  Fambicbb,  worda  whoee  meaning  ia  loai  in  the  ielenda ; 

probably  Iriah;  perhape  knowing,  delaying,  that  ia  wiaev 

eloquent. 
Lsupab  lbothab  Loohulwach,  (?)  perhape  a  deacription  of  the 

man  ;  the  epitbet  Loeblannach  U  the  only  one  of  the  three 

which  ia  compreheneible,  and  thic  line  probably  belonga  to 

aomething  elae. 
Lobo  ba  Lach,  the  track  of  the  dnck ;  path,  towarde  the  aea. 
Luibach,  a  ooat  of  mail,  aiao  a  patched  cloak. 
M aob  o  DowiA,  (?)  plain  of  pebblee,  from  dornag,  a  atone,  thai 

can  be  held  in  dorn,  the  fiat 
NiAMALAcn,  (?)  not  to  be  found  in  diotionariea. 
PunuHAjcH,  an  expreeeÌYe  word  for  plunging  about 


XXXIX. 
THE  THREE  WIDOWS. 

From  Hector  Boyd,  Fisherman,  Barra. 

rpHERE  were  three  widows,  and  every  one  of  them 
-*-  had  a  son  apiece.  Dòmhnull  was  the  name  of 
the  son  of  one  of  them.* 

Dòmhnuil  had  four  stots,  and  the  rest  hod  but  two 
each.  They  were  always  scolding,  saying  that  he  had 
more  grass  than  they  hod  themselves.  On  a  night  of 
the  nights  they  went  to  the  fold,  and  they  seized  on 
the  stots  of  Dòmhnull  and  they  killed  them.  When 
Dòmhnull  rose  and  went  out  in  the  morning  to  see  the 
stots,  he  found  them  dead. 

lie  flayed  the  stots,  and  he  salted  them,  and  he 
took  one  of  the  liides  with  him  to  the  big  town  to  sell. 
The  way  was  so  long  that  the  night  came  on  him  before 
he  reached  the  big  town.  He  went  into  a  wood  and 
he  put  the  hide  about  his  head.  There  came  a  heap  of 
birds,  and  they  lighted  on  the  hide ;  he  put  out  his 
hand  and  ho  seized  on  one  of  them.  About  the  bright- 
ening of  day  he  went  away ;  he  betook  himself  to  the 
house  of  a  gontleman. 

The  gentleman  camo  to  the  door,  and  he  asked 
what  he  had  there  in  his  oxter.  He  said  that  he  had 
a  soothsayer.     "  What  divination  will  he  bo  doing  ?" 

•  (Lit.)  It  wu  DomhnuH  that  waa  on  the  eon  of  one  of  them. 
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"He  will  be  doing  every  sort  of  divination,"  said 
DòmhnulL  "  Make  him  do  divination,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman. 

He  went  and  he  wrung  him,  and  the  bird  gave  a 
ran.*  "What  is  ho  saying  f"  said  the  gentleman. 
"  Ho  says  that  thou  hast  a  wish  to  buy  him,  and  that 
thou  wilt  give  two  hundred  pounds  Saxon  for  him," 
said  DòmhnulL  "  Well,  surely  1 — it  is  true,  doubt- 
less ;  and  if  I  were  thinking  that  he  would  do  divina- 
tion, I  would  give  that  for  him,"  said  the  gentleman. 

80  now  the  gentleman  bought  the  bird  from  Dòmh- 
null,  and  he  gave  him  two  hundred  pounds  Saxon  for 
him. 

"  Try  that  thou  do  not  sell  him  to  any  man,  and 
that  there  is  no  knowing  that  I  might  not  come  myself 
to  seek  him  yet  I  would  not  give  him  to  thee  for 
three  thousand  pounds  Saxon  were  it  not  that  I  am  in 
extremity. " 

Dòmhnull  went  home,  and  the  bird  did  not  do  a 
pinch  of  divination  ever  alter. 

When  he  took  his  meat  he  began  at  counting  the 
money.  Who  were  looking  at  him  but  those  who 
killed  the  stots.     They  came  in. 

"Ah,  Domhnull,"  said  they,  "how  didst  thou  get 
all  the  money  that  is  there  1" 

"  I  got  it  as  you  may  get  it  too.  It 's  I  that  am 
pleased  that  you  killed  the  stots  for  me,"  said  he. 
"  Kill  you  your  own  stots,  and  flay  them,  and  take 
with  you  the  hides  to  the  big  town,  and  be  shouting, 
'Who  will  buy  a  stot's  hide,'  and  you  will  get  plenty 
of  money." 

They  killed  the  stots,  and  they  flayed  them.  They 
took  with  them  the  hides  to  the  big  town,  and  they 

•  Tbert  iiibm  to  be  a  pea  sere.    Has  b  a  roar,  a  hoarse 
aoiat.    Rajhi  it  a  raym,  a  vera*,  a 
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began  at  shouting,  "Who  will  bay  a  stotfs  hide."  They 
were  at  that  work  the  length  of  the  day;  and  when  the 
people  of  the  big  town  were  tired  making  sport  of 
them,  they  returned  home. 

Now  they  did  not  know  what  they  should  da 
They  were  vexed  because  of  the  stots  that  were 
killed.  They  saw  the  mother  of  Dòmhnull  going  to 
the  well,  and  they  seized  on  her  and  they  choked 
her. 

When  Dòmhnull  was  taking  sorrow,  so  long  was 
his  mother  coming,  he  looked  out  to  try  if  he  could 
see  her.  He  reached  the  well,  and  he  found  her  dead 
there. 

He  did  not  know  what  ho  should  da  Then  he 
took  her  with  him  home. 

On  the  morrow  he  arrayed  her  in  the  best  clothes 
she  had,  and  he  took  her  to  the  big  town.  lie  walked 
up  to  the  king  8  house  with  her  on  top  of  him.  When 
he  came  to  the  king's  house  he  met  with  a  large  well. 

He  went  and  he  stuck  the  stick  into  the  bank  of 
the  well,  and  he  set  her  standing  with  her  chest  on  the 
stick.  He  reached  the  door  and  he  struck  at  it,  and 
the  maidservant  come  down.* 

"  Say  to  the  king, "  said  he,  "  that  there  is  a  re- 
spectable woman  yonder,  and  that  she  has  business  with 
him" 

The  maidservant  told  that  to  the  king. 

41  Say  to  liim  to  say  to  her  to  come  over, "  said  the 
king. 

"  The  king  is  asking  thee  to  say  to  her  to  come 
over, "  said  the  maidservant  to  Ddmhnull. 

"  I  won't  go  there  ;  go  there  thyself ;  I  am  tired  • 
enough." 

•  The  manners  and  customs  of  kings,  according  to  west  coon- 
try  fishermen,  were  primitive. 
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The  maid  went  up,  and  she  told  the  king  thai  not 
a  bit  of  the  man  would  go  there. 

«  Go  there  thyself;"  said  the  king. 

M  If  she  will  not  answer  thee, "  said  Dòmhnnll  to 
the  maidserrant,  "  thou  shalt  posh  her ;  she  is  deaf" 

The  maidsenrant  reached  where  she  was. 

"Good  woman,  "said  the  maidsenrant  to  her,  "the 
king  is  asking  yourself  to  come  orer." 

She  took  no  notice.  She  poshed  her  and  she  said 
not  a  word.     Ddmhnull  was  seeing  how  it  was  without. 

"  Draw  the  stick  from  her  chest* "  said  Dòmhnull ; 
"it's  ssleop  she  is.'9 

She  drew  the  stick  from  her  chest,  and  there  she 
went  head  foremost  into  the  well. 

Then  he  shouted  out,  "  Oh  my  cattle  !  my  cattle  I 
xy  mother  drowned  in  the  well !  What  shall  I  do 
this  dayf"  Then  he  struck  his  two  palms  against 
each  other,  and  there  was  no  howl  he  gare  that  could 
not  be  heard  at  three  miles'  distance. 

The  king  came  out  "  Oh,  my  lad,  nerer  give  it 
roice  for  ever,  and  I  will  pay  for  thy  mother.  How 
much  wilt  thou  be  asking  for  thy  mother  f  " 

"  Five  hundred  pounds  Saxon,9*  said  DòmhnulL 

"  Thou  shalt  get  that  within  the  minute, n  said  the 
king. 

Dòmhnull  got  the  fire  hundred  Saxon  pounds.  He 
went  where  his  mother  was ;  he  took  the  clothes  off 
that  were  on  her,  and  ho  threw  her  into  the  well. 

He  came  home,  and  he  was  counting  the  money. 
They  came— the  two— where  he  was,  to  see  if  he  should 
be  lamenting  his  mother.  They  put  a  question  to  him 
— "  Where  had  he  got  all  the  money  that  was  there  f ' 

"  I  got  it, "  said  he,  "  where  you  may  get  it  if  you 
yourselves  should  choose. " 

u  How  shall  we  get  it  !" 
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a  Kill  you  your  mothers,  and  take  them  with  you  on 
top  of  you,  and  take  them  about  the  big  town,  and 
be  shouting,  '  Who  will  buy  old  dead  carlins  f  and  yon 
will  get  your  fortunes." 

When  they  heard  that  they  went  home,  and  each 
one  of  them  began  upon  hia  mother  with  a  stone  in  a 
stocking  till  he  killed  her. 

They  went  on  the  morrow  to  the  big  town.  They 
began  at  shouting,  "  Who  will  buy  old  carlins  dead  f  " 
And  there  was  no  man  who  would  buy  that. 

When  the  people  of  the  big  town  were  tired 
making  sport  of  them,  they  set  the  dogs  at  them 
home. 

When  they  came  home  that  night  they  laid  down 
and  they  slept  On  the  morrow,  when  they  rose,  they 
went  where  Ddmhnull  was,  and  thoy  seized  on  him  and 
they  put  him  into  a  barrel  They  went  with  it  to  reel 
it  down  from  a  peak  of  rock.  They  were  thus,  and 
they  had  time  about  carrying  it  The  one  said  to  the 
other,  "  Since  the  way  was  so  long,  and  the  day  so  hot, 
that  they  should  go  in  to  take  a  dram."  They  went 
in,  and  they  left  him  in  the  barrel  on  the  great  road 
without  He  heard  a  "  tristrich  "*  coming,  and  who 
was  there  but  the  shepherd,  and  a  hundred  sheep  with 
him.  He  came  down,  and  he  begun  to  play  a  "trump  " 
(Jew's  harp)  which  he  had  in  the  barrel.  The  shep- 
herd struck  a  stroke  of  his  stick  on  the  barrel. 
"  Who's  in  heref  said  he.  "It's  me,"  said  Dòmh- 
nulL  "  What  art  thou  doing  in  it  1 "  said  the  shep- 
herd. "I  am  making  a  fortune  in  it, "  said  Dòmh- 
null,  "  and  no  man  ever  saw  such  a  place  with  gold 
and  silver.  I  have  just  filled  a  thousand  purses  here, 
and  the  fortune  is  nearly  mode." 

•  TaimiGH :  a  word  which  exactly  describes  the  tripping 
sound  of  a  lot  of  iheep  on  hard  ground. 
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"  It's  a  pity,"  said  the  shepherd,  "that  thou  ahouldest 
not  let  myself  in  a  while." 

"  I  won't  let  thee.  It  is  much  that  would  make 
me." 

"And  wilt  thou  not  let  me  in  f  Mightest  thou  not 
let  mo  in  for  one  minute,  and  mightest  thou  not  have 
enough  thyself  nevertheless  f  " 

"  By  the  hooks,  poor  many  since  thou  art  needful, 
I  will  let  thee  in.  (Do)  thou  thyself  drive  the  head 
out  of  the  barrel  and  come  here ;  but  thou  shalt  not 
get  (leave)  to  be  long  in  it, n  said  Dòmhnull. 

The  shepherd  took  the  head  out  of  the  barrel,  and 
he  came  out ;  ho  seized  on  the  shepherd  by  the  two 
shanks,  and  he  set  him  head  foremost  in  the  barrel. 

"  There  is  neither  silver  nor  gold  here,"  said  the 
shepherd. 

"  Thou  wilt  not  see  a  thing  till  the  head  goes  on 
the  barrel, "  said  DòmhnulL 

"  Oh,  I  don't  see  a  shadow  in  here, "  said  he. 

"If  thou  seest  not,  so  be  it  with  thee,"  said 
Dòmhnull. 

Dòmhnull  went  and  he  put  on  the  plaid  that  the 
shepherd  had,  and  when  he  put  on  the  plaid  the  dog 
followed  him.  Then  they  came  out  and  they  seised 
the  barrel,  and  they  raised  it  on  their  shoulders.  They 
went  away  with  it 

The  shepherd  would  say  at  the  end  of  every  mi- 
nute, "  It's  me  that's  in  it— it's  me  that 's  in  it"  "Oh, 
it's  thou,  roguoy  I  belike  it's  thou  f" 

They  reached  the  peak  of  the  rock,  and  they  let 
down  the  barrel  with  the  rock  and  shepherd  in  its  in- 
side. 

When  they  returned,  whom  did  they  see  but  Dòmh- 
null,  with  his  plaid  and  his  dog,  and  his  hundred  of 
sheep  with  him  in  a  park* 
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They  went  oyer  to  him. 

"  Oh,  Dòmhnull,"  said  they,  "  how  gottest  thou  to 
come  hither!" 

"  I  got  as  you  might  get  if  yon  would  try  it.  After 
that  I  had  reached  the  world  over  yonder,  they  said  to 
me  that  I  had  plenty  of  time  for  going  over  there,  and 
they  set  me  over  here,  and  a  hundred  sheep  with  me  to 
make  money  for  myself" 

"And  would  they  give  the  like  of  that  to  us  if  we 
should  go  there  f  "  said  they. 

"  They  would  give  (that)  It 's  they  that  would 
give,"  said  DòmhnulL 

"(By)  what  means  shall  we  get  going  there  f"  said 
they. 

"  Exactly  the  very  means  by  which  you  yourselves 
sent  me  there,"  said  he. 

They  went  and  they  took  with  them  two  barrels  to 
set  themselves  into  up  above. 

When  they  reached  the  place  one  of  them  went  into 
one  of  the  barrels,  and  the  other  sent  him  down  with 
the  rock.  That  one  gave  a  roar  below,  and  his  brains 
just  after  going  out  with  the  blow  he  got 

The  other  one  asked  Dòmhnull  what  he  was  saying  f 

"  He  is  shouting,  '  Cattle  and  sheep,  wealth  and 
profit,' "  said  Dòmhnull. 

"  Down  with  me,  down  with  me  ! "  said  the  other 
one. 

He  did  not  stay  to  go  into  the  barrel.  He  cut  a 
caper  down,  and  the  brains  went  out  of  him. 

Dòmhnull  went  home,  and  he  had  the  land  to  him- 
self. 
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Bma  tri  bantoakhaan  aann,  agna  bha  mac  an  t-aon  alf  a  b-oik  to* 
dhio.  '8a  Domhnoll  a  W  air  mac  b-aon  din.  Bha  catlhk  daimb 
aig  DbmhnaN, 'a  elia  robh  ach  dh  dhamh  an  t-aon  alg  each.  Bhiodh 
end  a'  trod  daonnan,  ag  radb  go  *n  robh  barraehd  feòlr  tige  tan  '■  a 
oh*  aca  flun.  Oidhche  dha  na  oidhchean  chaidh  and  do  'n  chhith, 
agos  nig  and  air  na  dairah  aig  Domhnoll,  agos  raharbh  cad  and. 
Kur  a  db*  eHdb  Domhnull  '•  a  cbaidb  a  'macb  'aa  mhadainn  a 
ahaaoltaion  air  ca  daimb,  f  hoair  a  marbb  and.  Db*  fhaaann  a  na 
daimb  *i  tbaill  a  end,  'a  thug  a  kk  M  dha  na  taiehaaebaii  dha  'n 
bbaila  mhbr  a  'crate.  Bha  *n  t-aatar  cbo  fada  'a  goo  d'  thainig  an 
oidbch'  av  ora  *n  d*  rbinig  a  'm  balk  mbr.  Chaidh  a  'itigh  do  cboUla 
'a  choir  a  *n  t-aakha  ma  chaannn.  Thainig  gninnan  tin  *a  laidh  and 
air  an  t-aakha.  Chair  a  'lamb  a  macb  '•  rug  a  air  faar  dbia.  Bin 
ahoilkeachadh  an  latha  dh'  f  balbh  a.  Ohabb  a  go  tigfa  dain'  aaaail. 
Thainig  an  duin'  oaaat  goa  an  doniad  'a  dh*  fhoighnkbd  a  64  W  aiga 
'na  achlak  an  aind.  Tholrt  a  go  'n  robh  fioaakha.  *  Da  *n  f  hloa- 
acbd  a  bhioa  a  'dknadhrw  -BWh  a  h-aik  aabraa  noaaehd,N  nraa 
DombnaU.  M  Bhtir  air  noaachd  a  dbianadh,"  ora*  an  data'  aaaal. 
Db'  f  balbh  a  agua  dh'  fhaJag  a  a  *a  thug  an  Ulan  ran  aa.  M  Da  'tha 
a  'g  rbdbr  are'  an  dain'  uaaaL  "  Tha  a  *g  radb  gom  bhail  toil 
agadaa  'cheannach,  '•  goo  d'  tboir  tha  db  chiad  pwnnd  Saanach  air," 
area  Domhnall.  M  Mata,  go  dnntaach  I  tha  a  flar  goo  teagamh,  *• 
na  *m  bitbion  a  amaointaachadb  gon  dknadh  a  noaachd  bbairinn  aton 
air(n  ora*  an  dain'  aaaaL  Cbaanaakh  an  dam*  aaaal,  an  ao,  an  t-kn 
o  Dhomhnull,  'a  thug  a  db  chiad  ponnd  Saanach  dha  air.  *  Fiach 
nacb  crak  tha  ri  duina  'aam  Wth  a,  'a  gon  fhka  nach  d*  Ihiginn  fhia  a 
larraidh  fhathaad.  Cha  d'  thogaina  dolt  air  tri  mlk  ponnd 
Saanach  a  mar  a'  bhithV  gom  bbafl  ml  aann  a'm'  tTgtaa."  Dh' 
f  bolbb  Domhaall  dachaidh,  'a  cha  d*  rinn  an  t-ian  graini  noaachd 
riabh  tolllidh. 

*  Nor  a  ghabb  a  Uhladh  thokkh  a  ak  conntaa  an  airgid.  Ca 
*bha  vga  choimhead  acb  an  fbaadhaln  a  mbarbb  na  daimb.  Thainig 
and  a  atigh.  *  A  Dhomhnaill,"  are*  hdaan,  -  demor  a  f  hoair  Ihnaa 
na  'bbaU  an  ain  da  dh'  akgkd  ?"  ■  Fhoak  mor  a  gbaibb  aibha'  a 
coldaacbd.  *S  mi  'bha  tottkhta  go  'n  do  oiharbh  tibb  aa  daimhorm," 
ore'  earn.  "  Itarbltadh  aibbaa  na  daimb  agaibb  (bin,  agna  frannaibh 
and,  agna  tbogaibb  kibb  na  aakbaacbaa  do  'n  bbaik  mbòr,  'a 
bitbibb  ag  cnbbaeh  co  chaaanacbaa  aakba  daimb,  agna  gbaibb  aibb 
na  kbk  da  dh'  airgkd."  Mbarbb  and  na  daimb  "i  db' 
VOL.  IL  Q 
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and.  Thog  tud  leò  na  arichtachtn  do  *n  bhaile  mhbr,  *■  thbiaich  — d 
air  eubhach  oo  cbeannachaa  adena  dahnh.    fiha  tod  rit  an  obair  tin 
fad  an  latha ;  'i  nur  a  bha  muinntir  a'  bhaile  rohbir  aglth  'gabhail 
apòra  orra,  thill  eud  dachaldh.    Cha  robh  floa  aca  an  to  da  'dhianadh 
tod ;  bha  alrtacbat  orra  chionn  na  daimh  a  mharbhadh.    Chunnak 
tad  mathair  Dhbmhnuill  a'  dol  do  *n  lobar,  '•  rug  end  nrra'a  thacbd 
tad  i.   Nor  a  bha  Domhnull  a'  gabhail  mnlaid  fed  *t  a  bha  mhàthair 
gon  tighinn,  ibatull  t  'roach  flach  am  faictadh  t  i.  Rainlg  t  *n  lobar 
'i  fhuair  t  marbh  an  tint     Cha  robh  Dot  alga  dt  'dhianadh  t. 
Thug  t  lela  dhachaidh  an  tin  i.  An  la  'r  na  mhaireach  'agtadaich  t  i 
aunntan  aodach  a  b'  fbtarr  abb'  aice'a  thug  t  dha  *n  bhailt  mbòri. 
CboUich  t  'auaa  go  tigh  an  righ  'a  i  aig*  air  a  mhuinn.  Nor  a  thainlg 
t  go  tigh  an  righ  thachair  tobar  mbr  rit.     Dh1  f  halbh  t  't  atob  t  Vn 
bata  *m  broach  an  tobair,  'a  chuir  t  *na  eeaiamh  i  'ta  h-uchd  air  a' 
bhata.    Rainlg  t  *n  doruad  't  bhnail  t  aige,  't  thàinig  an  ttarbhanta 
'nuaa.    "  Abair  rit  an  righ,"  urt'  aaan,  M  goro  bhcil  boirtannadi  coir 
thallad,  'a  gom  bbtil  gnothach  alct  ria."    •  Dh'  innit  an  ttarbhanta 
•iud  dha  'n  righ.    "Abair  rit  a  radh  ritht  tigh  'n  a  naull,M  art'  an 
Tigh.    **  Tha  *n  righ  V  iarraidh  ort  a  rkdh  ritht  tigh  'n  a  naull,"  urt' 
an  ttarbhanta  ri  Dòmhnull.    "  Cha  d'  thc*id  mis'  aunn ;  tlieirig  f  bin 
aunn  ;  tha  mite  aglth  go  leòir."  Cliaidh  an  ttarbhanta  'tuat  't  thulrt 
i  rit  an  an  righ  nach  rochadh  bad  dlia  'n  duin'  aunn."    M  Fatbh  fhln 
aunn,"  urt'  an  righ.    "  Mur  am  freagalr  i  thu,"  una  Dòmbnull  rit  an 
t-ttarbhanta,  "puteJdh  tu  i ;  tha  i  bodhar."    Rainlg  an  tearbhanta 
far  an  robh  i.    "  A  bhoireannaich  choir,"  urt'  an  tearbhanta  ritht, 
"  tha  *n  righ  'g  iarraidh  oirbh  fhta  tigh  'n  a  naull."    Cha  d'  thug  itt 
fealrt.     Phut  i  i  't  cha  d'  thuirt  i  fecal.     Bba  Dòmhnull  a'  feicinn 
mur  a  bha  'muigh.   u  Tarruinn  am  bat'  o  a  h-uchd,"  una  Dòmhnull, 
"  '•  aunn  'na  cadal  a  tha  i."    Tharruinn  i  'm  bat'  o  a  h-uchd,  agut 
•iud  an  coinneamh  a  cinn  a  ghabh  i  aunnt  an  tobar.    Dh'eubh  ttan 
an  to  a  muigb,  "Ora'  fheudailt  m'  fheudail!  mo  nihathair  air  a  bath- 
adh  tunna  an  tobar !     Dt  'ni  mis'  an  diugh  I "    Bhuail  t  'n  to  a  dha 
bhoit  ri  che'ile,  'a  cha  *n  'til  ran  a  bheireadh  •  at  ntch  cluinntt  tri  mil' 
air  aatar.    Thkinig  an  righ  'mach.    "  O  ghille,  na  d'  thoir  guth  go 
bitch  air,  't  pàighidh  miat  do   mhkthair."    "  Dt  'bhiot  thu'g  iarr- 
aidh air  do  mhàthair?"    "  Còig  ciad  punnd  Suwiach,"  una  Dòmh- 
null.    M  Qhaibh  thu  tin  'aa  mhionaid ,"  ura'  an  righ.    Fhuair  Dòmh- 
nuli  na  còig  ciad  punnd  Saanach.    Chaidh  e  fer  an  robh  'mhkthair,  a 
thug  e  dhi  an  t-aodach  a  bh'  urra,  'a  thilg  t  't  an  tobar  i. 

Thhinig  t  dhachaidh  't  bha  t  'cunntaa  an  airgid.  Thainlg  adaan 
'oan  dithiad  far  an  robh  t  flach  am  biodh  t  'caoineadh  a  mhkthar. 
Chuir  eud  ceiat  air  ca'  *nd'  fhuair  e  na  robh  'n  aiud  de  dh'  alrgiod. 
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■  Phuair,"  un*  mn,  •  far  am  faigbeedh  aibha'  e  m  a  toUkbeadh 
atbhflun."  "Demar  a  gheibh  ainer  *  Marbhadh  aibht' 'ur  mtth- 
ralehean,  *•  thngaibh  Wbh  air  »ur  renin  end,  'a  theirlgibh  feadh  a 
bbaila  mhbir,  'a  bithibh  ag  enbhacbd  oo  a  choannachat  aaaaa  cballl- 
aach  mharbh,  *•  gheibh  tibh  'or  fortan." 

Nur  a  chual  and  ao  chaidh  and  dachaidh.  8hlhd  gach  fear  ac*  air 
a mhaihair  leclach  am  mogan  got  an  do  mharbh  e  i.  Dh*  fhalbh 
end  an  la  'r  na  inbaireech  do  *n  bhalla  mhòr.  Thoiakh  and  airenbh- 
ach,  «  Go  cheannafhaa  eaana  cbaillaaeh  mharbh,"  *a  cha  robh  duine 
'chcannachadh  aind.  Mar  a  bha  muinntir  a  *bhafle  mbbir  agtth  'gabb- 
ail  sport  orra,  lig  end  na  coin  annnU  dhachaidh. 

Nur  a  thainig  end  dachaidh  an  oidbche  tin  ehaidh  and  a  laidbe  vt 
chaidilend.  An  la  'r  na  mtiaircach,  nnr  a  dh'  èìridh  and,  thainig  end 
far  an  robh  Domhnnll,  'a  rag  end  air,  *t  choir  end  amm  am  baralH  a. 
Dh'  fhalbh  and  leia  gua  a  rtteadh  a  aloe  la  barr  creige.  Bha  end  an 
ao  *t  treia  mo  atach  aca  'ga  'ghinlan  air  falbh.  Thnirt  an  darna  fear 
ria  an  fhear  die,  o  'n  a  bha  'n  t-aatar  cho  fada  a  an  latha  cho  teith, 
go  'in  bo  choir  dhaibh  dol  a  ttlgh  a  ghabhail  drama.  Chaidh  end  a 
ttigh,  't  dh'  fhkg  end  eean  aunne  a'  bharaitt  air  an  rathad  mbbr  a 
mnigh.  Chnal  a  trittrkh  av  tighten,  'a  co  *bha  'n  tin  ach  dbear 
agna  eJad  caora  leia.  Ghabh  a  'nnaa;  agnt  tbbiakh  atan  air  aamn 
tromp  a  bh'  tig*  annne  a'  bharailt.  Bhnail  an  dbear  bailie  dha  'n 
bhat' air  a' bharailt.  "Co 'tha'n  ao?"  nnraaaa.  •  Tha  mie',"  arm 
DomhnaiL  NDe  'tha  tha  'dianadh  annnr"  art'  an  dbaar.  MTha 
mi  'dianadh  an  fhortain  aann,"  una  Dbmhnall ;  M  't  cha  *n  fhaea 
dulne  riahh  a'  leithid  to  cle  dh'  kite  le  br  a't  airgiod.  Tha  mit'  aa 
deign  rail*  apbran  a  lianadh  an  to,  '■  tha  m'  fhortan  thun  a 
bhith  deante."  M  '8  troagh,"  art'  an  dbear,  wnach  ligeadh  tn  mi 
fhm  a  ttigh  treia."  wCha  lig;  'inòri  bheiraadh  orm  e."  "'8 
nach  Hg  tha  aann  rat,  nach  faodadh  tn  mo  llgefl  annn  toon 
mhionaid,  't  nach  mod  tha  na  lebir  a  bhith  agad  f  bin  co-dhih.'* 
-  An  lebbhra  'dhaine  bhocbd,  o  'n  a  tha  tha  fjbenach  ligidh  mi  aonn 
tha.  Calr  fhra  an  ceannn  at  a'  bharailt  'a  thlg  aa  to,  ach  cha  'n  fhad' 
a  gheibh  tha  "bhith  aann,"  area  Domhnnll.  Thng  an  dbear  an 
eaaaon  aa  a  bharailt 't  thainig  eean  a  mach.  Rag  e  air  dha  choia  air 
a'  ehlbear  't  choir  a  *n  coinneamh  a  china  'a  a  bharailt  a.  *  Cha  'a 
'eil  airgiod  na  òr  an  ao,"  nrt'an  dbear.  "Cht  'n  fbak  tha  dad  got 
an  d'  thcld  an  ceannn  'aa  bharailt,"  ana  Domhnnll.  "01  cha  'n 
fhak  mite  tg ath  an  ao,"  art'  eean.  ■  liar  am  fak  biodh  agad,"  area 
Domhnall. 

Dh'  fhalbh  Dbmhnnn  'a  chair  a  air  am  breacaa  a  bh'  aig  a'  chMt- 
car,  'a  lean  an  cm  a  nor  a  chafer  e  air  am  breacaa.    Thainig  adaaa,  aa 
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to,  •'  mftch  *t  rag  end  ftir  ft'  bharailt  't  thog  end  air  an  guafUean  t. 
Dli*  fhalbh  eud  lela.  Tbelreadh  an  elbear  an  coaunn  h-ulle  mknald, 
"Mia'  a  tli'  aunn,  mia'  a  th'  aunn."  "O  »•  tu  bhraldean !  'i  dogh 
gor  tu ! •  Relnig  eud  berr  na  crdge,  'a  lig  cud  e\oa  am  baraQt  Ma 
a*  cbreig  'a  an  cibear  'na  bhroinn. 

Nur  a  thill  and  co  chnnnaic  end  ach  Dòmhnnll  la  bfaraacan  'a  la 
chu,  'a  dad  caor*  aig*  aunn  am  palrc  Ghabh  eud  a  null  g*a  tonae- 
uidh.  u  O  Dhòmhnuill,"  ura'  adxan, *  demur  a  fhuair  thuaa  tighinn 
an  so?"  *  Fhuair  mur  gbeibheadh  •Ibliaena'm  fiaehadh  aibh  ria. 
An  daigh  dbmhaa  an  aaoghal  thaull  a  ruighinn,  thuirt  eud  Hum  gon 
robh  bine  na  leòir  again  go  dol  a  null,  '•  chair  eud  a  naull  mi  ague 
dad  caora  learn  go  airgiod  a  dhianadh  dhomh  f  hW  "Ague  an  d' 
thugadh  eud  a'  leithid  sin  duinne  na  'n  rachamaid  fhm  aunn  ?  *  ura* 
adaan."  -  Bheireadh,  »a  eud  a  bhdreadh,"  nraa  DòmhnulL.  MDe'n 
dòigh  air  am  faigh  ainn  dol  aunn,"  ura'  kdaan.  M  Dlreach  air  an  aon 
dòigh  air  an  do  choir  aibh  flùn  mia*  aunn,"  ura'  eaan. 

Dh'  f halbh  eud  'a  thug  eud  leotha  da  bharailt  go  eud  fhin  a  chur 
unnta  go  h-ard.  Nur  a  rainig  eud  an  t-kite  chaidh  fear  diu  aunn  a 
h-aon  de  na  barailtean,  '•  chuir  am  fear  eile  sios  leia  a*  chreig  e. 
Thug  am  fear  ain  ran  aa  shios,  's  an  t-ionachainn  an  deign  dol  aa  leia 
a'  bhuiir  a  fhuair  e.  Dh'  fhoighneachd  am  fear  eile  de  Dhbmhnull 
de  *bha  a  'g  radh.  **  Tha  e  'g  eubhach,  Crodh  a's  caoraich,  maoin 
a  'a  mathas,"  una  DòmhnolL  M  Sioa  mi !  s\oa  mi  I"  ura'  am  fear  eile, 
'a  cha  d'  fhan  e  ri  dol  aunn*  a'  bharailt.  Ghearr  e  leum  sloe  '• 
chaidh  aJi  t-ionachainn  aa.  Thill  Domhnull  dachaidh's  bha  'm 
fearann  aige  da  fh\n. 

Thia  story  if  marvellously  like  Big  Peter  and  little  Peter 
(Norse  Talcs,  p.  887),  published  in  1859.  That,  again,  is  equally 
like  G  ri  rams'  "  Little  Farmer/1  p.  179  of  the  English  truncation, 
1857 ;  and  that,  again,  resembles  an  Italian  tale  printed  in 
1567. 

The  incident  of  the  man  in  the  cupboard  is  common  to  German 
and  Norse,  it  is  not  in  the  Gaelic  tale,  but  it  is  the  whole  subject 
of  the  "  Monk  and  the  Miller's  Wife  "  by  Allan  Ramaay,  p.  620, 
vol.  ii.  of  the  edition  published  in  1800;  and  that  bos  a  muoh 
older  relative  in  "  the  Friars  of  Berwick,*'  published  in  "  Scottish 
Ballade  "  by  John  Gilchrist,  1815,  p.  327.  That  talc  ia  aaid  to  be 
from  Sibbald's  Chronicle  of  Scottish  Poetry,  and  Pinkerton's 
Scottish  Poets,  collated  with  the  Bannatyne  MS.     That  poem,  of 
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rather  questionable  propriety,  contain*  none  of  the  incidents  in 
this  Qaelio  tale ;  and  it  is  clearly  not  derived  from  any  of  these 
modern  books.  The  Torsion  translated  was  written  down  in 
Berra  by  Hector  MacLean,  in  July,  from  the  month  of  a  fisher- 
man. 

In  Deoember,  the  following  version  was  written  down  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  MacLanohlan  of  Edinburgh,  a  very  highly  respected 
gentleman,  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  Gaelic  scholars  of  his 
day ;  while  be  is  also  a  sealons  and  active  minister.  He  has  in- 
terested himself  in  the  collection  of  the  popular  lore  of  his  coun- 
try ;  and  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  write  down  several  tales  for 
me  from  the  dictation  of  one  of  his  parishioners.  He  gives  the 
following  pedigree,  with  his  translation  of  the  Gaelic,  which  he 
was  good  enough  to  send,  and  which  was  returned  to  him  :— 

3d.  From  Donald  IfacLoan,  bom  in  Ardnamarchan,  brought 
up  from  the  age  of  8  years  in  Mull  (Jarvisfield),  69  years  of  age. 
Heard  this  from  an  old  man  in  Ardnamurchan,  Angus  MacFhie, 
who  died  forty  five  years  ago.  Reads  a  little  English ;  has  never 
seen  any  of  these  stories  in  a  book ;  cannot  write ;  reads  no  Gaelic ; 
lives  in  the  Grassmarket ;  came  to  Edinburgh  thirty-five  years 
ago. 

Kims,  Roam,  ard  Lbvi  thb  Dun  (Lavtoua). 

Once  in  a  time  there  lived  three  men  in  the  same  place,  whose 
names  were  Ribin,  Robin,  and  Levi-our.  The  men  were  not  on 
friendly  terms  together,  as  the  other  two  disliked  Levi-our.  On 
ooe  occasion  Levi-our  was  from  home,  when  the  other  two,  out  of 
revenge,  killed  one  of  his  cows.  On  his  return,  he  flayed  the  cow, 
and  dried  the  hide.  He  mads  two  pockets,  which  be  sewed  to 
the  hide,  and  put  in  there  several  pieces  of  money  of  different 
value.  He  went  with  the  hide  to  the  market  town.  He  was 
trying  at  his  leisure  whether  he  could  find  any  one  to  buy  it  Ha 
saw  a  man,  who  had  the  appearance  of  being  rich,  come  to  the 
place  in  which  he  stood,  and  be  made  an  offer  for  the  hide ;  but 
Levi-our  thought  the  price  too  small.  Levi-our  said  that  they 
had  better  go  into  the  inn  and  have  a  dram.  The  gentleman 
ited,  and  they  entered  the  las.    Levioar  called  far  such  a 
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dram  at  was  suitable  in  the  circumstances,  and  they  got  it. 
When  they  were  about  to  pay  for  the  dram  Levi-our  struck  a 
stroke  of  his  stick  on  the  hide,  and  said,  "  Pay  this,  hide."  The 
coin  of  money  that  was  necessary  to  pay  the  dram  leaped  out  on 
the  floor.  The  gentleman  asked  him  whether  the  bide  would 
always  pay  in  that  way.  He  said  it  would.  "  Whatever  a  man 
drinks  in  an  inn  the  hide  will  pay  it.*'  "  Do  yon  think,"  said  the 
gentleman,  "  it  will  do  that  for  me  if  I  boy  it  ?  "  4I  Oh,  yes,  the 
very  same,"  said  the  other.  <*  If  it  will,  I'll  give  yon  a  hundred 
merits  for  it,"  said  he.  M  It  is  yours,"  said  Levi-our,  "  if  yon 
give  me  that  sum  for  it"  The  other  paid  the  money  and  got  the 
hide.  The  gentleman  called  for  another  dram  which  they  drank 
together.  Levi-our  bade  him  strike  the  hide  as  he  had  done,  and 
he  would  see  that  the  hide  wonld  pay  as  it  did  for  him.  The 
other  struck  the  hide  and  it  paid  the  money.  Levi-our  went 
away  and  left  it  there,  and  so  pleased  was  the  other  with  his  pur- 
chase that  he  called  for  more  drink  in  the  inn.  He  struck  the 
hide,  and  bade  it  pay  for  the  drink,  but  nothing  would  come  out 
of  it ;  it  would  pay  no  more.  Levi-our  went  borne,  and  next 
morning  he  saw  Ribin  snd  Robin,  his  neighbours,  coming  to  the 
house.  He  was  engaged  counting  the  money  he  got  for  the  hide 
when  the  men  came  into  his  house.  "  Oh,  Levi-our,"  said  they, 
"  where  did  you  get  all  that  money?"  "  One  of  my  cows  died," 
said  he,  "  I  flayed  her,  and  carried  the  hide  to  the  market  town  ; 
I  sold  the  hide  and  got  all  this  money  for  it.  There  is  a  great 
price,"  said  he,  "  to  be  bad  for  raw  bides."  They  went  away 
home,  and  killed  each  of  them  a  cow ;  tboy  took  the  bides  off  them, 
and  driod  them.  They  went  with  them  to  the  market  town,  and 
were  then  walking  backwards  and  forwards  asking  who  would 
buy  raw  bides.  Several  people  came  their  way,  and  were  offering, 
some  half-a-crown,  and  some  a  crown  for  each  hide.  They  were 
resolved  not  to  sell  them,  unless  they  got  the  same  price  for  them 
that  Levi-our  got  for  his.  They  saw  tbat  they  could  not  succeed 
in  that,  so  they  were  just  obliged  at  last  to  return  home  with  tho 
hides.  They  went  to  Lovi-our'e  house.  Levi-our  left,  and  wont 
ont  of  their  way.  There  was  nobody  to  bo  found  within  but  sn 
old  woman,  bis  mother.  It  was  this  they  did — thoy  killed  Levi- 
our's  mother  out  of  revenge  toward  himself.  When  he  returned 
home,  he  found  bis  mother  dead.    He  took  the  body,  and  instead 
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of  drafting  it  Id  grave-clothes,  lie  pot  on  hit  mother't  usual  dress, 
and  went  away  with  it  to  the  market  town.  When  he  reached 
the  market  town  he  looked  about  for  a  well,  and  he  taw  a  great 
deep  well  there.  He  took  two  f ticks,  and  propped  the  body  of 
hie  mother,  with  the  two  sticks,  at  the  tide  of  the  well.  He  taw 
a  number  of  fine  looking  tcholara  flocking  oat  from  a  school  in 
the  neighbourhood.  He  asked  a  hoy,  who  teemed  to  he  the  ton 
of  a  great  influential  and  distinguished  man,  if  he  would  he  to 
good  at  go  and  tell  the  old  woman  who  was  standing  near  the 
well,  that  he  was  wishful  to  leave,  and  to  ask  her  to  com©  to  him. 
The  boy  agreed,  and  went  to  the  old  woman.  She  took  no  notice 
of  him.  He  returned  to  Levi-oor,  and  said  that  she  did  not 
answer  him.  "  Ud,"  said  Lovi-our,  "  go  again  and  speak  loud 
and  resolutely  to  her,  and  tell  her  it  is  her  own  ton  wants  her." 
The  boy  returned,  and  went  up  dote  to  her,  and  as  be  thought 
she  was  deaf,  he  spoke  loud  to  her.  As  she  made  no  reply,  he 
gave  her  a  push,  when  down  she  tumbled  into  the  well  Leri- 
our  called  out  for  the  town-guard  and  told  them  to  seise  the  boy 
that  had  drowned  his  mother.  The  officers  came  immediately, 
arretted  the  boy,  and  put  him  in  prison.  Notice  was  given 
through  the  town,  with  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  that  such  a  young 
man  had  been  imprisoned  for  drowning  an  old  woman  in  a  well. 
Who  did  the  boy  happen  to  he  but  the  son  of  the  provost  of  the 
town.  The  provost  came  to  Levi -our  and  asked  what  be  would 
take  on  oondition  of  letting  his  son  off,  and  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  life  of  his  mother.  Levi-our  said  it  was  not  an  easy  matter 
to  say,  seeing  he  had  so  great  a  regard  for  his  mother.  M  Oh," 
said  the  provost,  M  I  will  see  your  mother  decently  buried,  and 
will  give  you  besides  Ave  ^indred  marks  in  consideration  of  her 
having  been  drowned  as  bs^  ned."  M  Very  well,**  said  Lovtaur, 
"  as  you  are  a  respectable  gentleman,  I  vÌU  accept  that*'  Levi- 
our  returned  home.  Next  day  he  saw  his  two  neighbours  coming 
towards  his  bouse.  He  commenced  counting  the  money  he  had 
got  for  his  mother.  "  Ohv"  said  they,  "  where  did  you  get  all 
that  money  ?H  "  My  mother  died,**  said  he,  M  and  I  went  with 
her  to  the  market  town  and  sold  her.  There  is  a  high  price  gives) 
for  dead  old  women,  to  make  powder  of  their  bones."  "  Then," 
said  they,  "  we,  ourselves,  will  try  the  seme  thing."  He  who 
had  no  mother  had  a  mother-in-law ;  so  they  kilied  an  old  w< 
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each.  Off  they  go  next  day  to  the  market  town,  with  the  old 
women  on  their  shoulders.  They  walked  backwards  and  forwards 
through  the  ttreeta,  crying  oat  who  would  buy  dead  old  women. 
All  the  loose  fellows  and  dogs  in  the  town  soon  gathered  around 
them.  As  they  carried  the  dead  women  they  had  their  feet 
around  their  necks,  and  their  bodies  hanging  down  along  their 
backs.  When  they  saw  the  number  of  people  likely  to  gather 
round  them,  they  began  to  get  out  of  the  way  as  fast  as  possible. 
Before  they  got  to  the  other  end  of  the  town,  there  was  nothing 
remaining  of  the  old  women  but  the  feet,  which  hung  around 
their  necks.  They  threw  these  at  last  to  the  people,  and  made 
off  as  fast  as -they  could.  Levi-our,  when  he  thought  that  they 
were  likely  to  do  him  an  injury,  resolved  thaty  by  the  time  of 
their  return  home,  he  and  his  wife  would  have  a  great  feast  for 
them.  He  did  so.  He  spread  a  splendid  table  covered  with 
meat  and  drink  for  them.  He  filled  a  portion  of  a  sheep's  gut 
with  blood  and  tied  it  round  his  wife's  neck.  "  Now/'  said  he, 
"  when  they  come,  I  will  call  to  you  to  place  more  upon  the  table, 
and  when  you  don't  lay  down  enough,  I  will  rise  and  take  my 
knife,  and  stick  it  into  the  piece  of  gut  that  is  around  your  neck, 
and  I  will  let  you  fall  gently  to  the  ground.  Afterwards  I  will 
sound  a  hum.  You  will  then  me  and  wash  yourself,  and  be  as 
you  were— living  end  well."  Ribin  and  Robin  came  to  the  house. 
"Come  away,  neighbours,"  said  he,  "you  will  be  hungry  after 
being  in  the  market  town."  There  was  as  much  meat  and  drink 
before  them  as  would  serve  a  dozen  of  men.  He  was  always 
bidding  his  wife  to  put  down  more  and  more.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  Levi-our  rose  and  put  his  pointed  knife  into  tho  piece 
of  gut  that  was  round  his  wife's  neck.  "  Oh  Levi-our,  senseless 
man  as  thou  ever  wert,  what  made  you  kill  your  wife  ?  "  "  Get 
you  on  with  your  dinner,"  said  he,  "  I'll  bring  her  alive  whenever 
1  choose."  They  took  such  alarm,  and  beenme  so  much  afraid 
that  they  couldn't  eat  their  food.  Levi-our  rose,  seized  the  horn, 
and  sounded  it.  His  wifo  roso  and  shook  herself.  "  Now/'  said 
he,  *'  boo  to  it  that  you  behave  well  hereafter,  and  that  you  don't 
refuse  snything  I  require  of  you."  Ribin  and  Robin  went  away. 
When  they  saw  the  strange  things  he  could  do,  they  could  not 
remain  any  longer  in  his  company.  "  Our  own  wives  might  very 
well  provide  us  with  such  a  feast  as  we  had  from  Levi-our," 
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■aid  they,  "  and  if  they  do  not  we  will  treat  them  just  as  Leri-oor 
did."  80  toon  at  they  returned  home,  they  told  their  wires  thai 
they  mntt  prepare  them  a  feast,  and  a  hotter  one  than  Leri-our 
gaTe  them.  Their  wires  did  to,  hot  they  were  not  satisfied ;  they 
were  always  asking  for  more.  "  Oh,"  said  the  women,  M  Leri-our 
has  tent  yon  home  drank,  and  yon  don't  know  what  yon  are 
**ying-"  Both  of  the  men  rote  and  ent  the  throats  of  their  wires 
at  once.  They  fell  down  and  were  shedding  their  blood.  The 
men  then  rote  and  sounded  a  horn  to  raise  them  again.  Though 
they  should  sound  the  burn  till  this  Tery  hour,  the  wires  woulòVt 
rite.  When  they  saw  that  the  wires  would  not  rise,  they  resolred 
to  pursue  Leri-oor.  When  he  saw  them  coming,  he  took  to  hit 
heels  and  ran  away.  They  looked  at  nothing  else ;  hut  after  him 
they  ran,  determined  to  hare  hit  life.  lie  had  n't  ran  far  on  bit 
way  when  he  met  in  with  a  man  baring  a  flock  of  sheep,  lie 
said  to  the  man,  "  Put  off  your  plaid,  and  put  on  what  I  am 
wearing,  there  are  two  men  coming  who  are  resolred  to  hare 
your  life.  Run  as  fast  at  you  can,  or  you  will  be  a  dead  man 
immediately."  The  man  ran  away  at  he  was  bidden,  and  they 
ran  hard  after  him.  They  didn't  halt  until  they  had  poshed  him 
into  the  deep  black  pool  of  Ty-an  leòban.  The  man  fell  in,  and 
he  was  nerer  teen  afterwards.  Tbey  returned  home.  Next  day, 
what  did  they  see  on  looking  out  but  Leri-oor  herding  a  flue 
Hock  of  sheep.  They  came  to  the  place  where  he  was.  M  Le*i- 
oar,"  said  they,  "the  whole  world  won't  satisfy  you,  didn't  we 
think  that  we  had  pitched  you  last  night  into  the  pool  of  Ty-an 
leòban."  "Don't  you  see  the  sheep  I  found  there?"  said  he. 
"  Would  we  find  the  same  if  we  went  in  ?"  said  they.  M  Yea,  if 
I  were  to  put  you  in,"  said  he.  Off  Ribin  and  Robin  set,  and  off 
Leri-our  set  after  them.  They  reached,  and  when  they  got  to 
the  hole  they  stood  still.  Lsri-our  came  behind  them,  and  pushed 
them  both  into  the  pool.  "Fish  for  sheep  there,"  be  said,  Mh? 
you  choose."  Lsri-our  came  home,  and  got  ererrtbing  in  the 
place  for  himself.     1  left  them  there. 

1  hare  a  third  rersion  of  this  written  by  Hector  Mae  Lean, 
from  the  telling  of  Margaret  MacKinnon  in  Berneray,  in  the 
8ound  of  Harris.    It  is  called 

8.  BaiAi  DaiAOAO—Bragging  Brian.— What  should  happen 
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bat  that  a  great  merchant  should  come  to  the  house  of  Lying 
Brian,  and  what  should  he  have  but  a  great  grey  mare,  and  he 
pretended  that  she  made  gold  and  silver;  and  what  should  the 
merchant  do  but  covet  this  mare  because  she  made  gold  and 
silver.  Brian  gave  the  mare  money  amongst  her  food,  and  the 
merchant  found  it  when  he  looked  for  it,  and  he  gave  thousands 
for  the  mare,  and  when  he  got  her  she  was  coining  money. 

He  took  her  with  him,  and  he  had  her  for  a  wock,  bat  a  penny 
of  money  she  did  not  coin.  He  let  her  alone  till  the  end  of  a 
month,  bat  money  nor  money  she  did  not  make. 

Then  he  went,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  where  Brian  was,  to 
talk  to  him  (▲  chaivkadh)  for  the  lie,  and  to  send  the  mare  back 
again. 

Brian  killed  a  cow  and  filled  the  entrails  with  blood,  and 
wrapped  them  about  his  wife  under  her  clothes ;  and  when  the 
merchant  came,  he  and  the  wife  began  to  scold,  and  the  merchant 
struck  her,  and  she  fell  over  for  dead,  and  the  blood  ran  about 
the  floor. 

Then  Brian  went  and  he  catches  two  horns  that  were  in  the 
top  of  the  bed,  bare  ma  lbapa,  and  he  blew  into  his  wire's  throat 
till  he  brought  her  alive  again. 

The  merchant  got  the  horns,  and  promised  to  say  no  more 
about  the  mare,  and  went  home  and  killed  his  wife,  and  his  sister, 
and  his  mother,  and  he  began  to  blow  into  their  throats  with  the 
horns,  but  though  he  were  blowing  for  ever  he  had  not  brought 
them  alive.  Then  he  went  where  Lying  Brian  was  to  kill  him. 
Ho  got  him  into  a  sack,  and  was  to  beat  him  to  doath  with  flails, 
but  Brian  asked  a  littlo  delay,  and  got  out  (it  is  not  said  how), 
and  put  in  two  big  dogs.  The  men  threw  the  sack  out  into  the 
sea  when  they  were  tired  of  beating  it. 

What  was  more  wonderful  for  the  merchant  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight,  than  to  see  Brian  and  a  lot  of  cattle  with  him. 

11  O  chial,"  "  oh,  my  reason,"  said  the  merchant,  "hast  thou 
come  back,  0  Brian  1 " 

"  J  came,"  said  Brian.  "  It  was  you  that  did  the  good  to  me  ; 
when  you  put  me  out  on  the  sea  1  saw  thy  mother,  and  thy  wife, 
and  thy  sister,  since  I  weut  away ;  and  they  asked  thee  to  go  out 
on  the  sea  in  the  place  where  thou  didst  put  me  out,  and  that 
thou  thyself  shouldst  get  a  lot  of  cattle  like  this." 
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The  merchant  went  and  coU  a  caper  ont  aw  a  bmad  on  the 
•pot  where  he  had  pot  oat  Brian.  He  wae  drowned,  and  Brian 
got  hie  honee  for  himself. 

I  hare  a  fourth  version  written  by  John  Dewar,  collected 
somewhere  in  Argyllshire,  and  sent  Maj  1860. 

4.  Eobham  IimaAOH. — The  hero  and  two  otbera  were  working 
a  town-land,  bails  fbabauiv,  together.  The  one  etakl  at  home, 
and  the  otbera  drowned  hie  cow.  He  took  off  the  hide,  and  bang 
it  on  the  rafters,  and  when  it  was  dry,  he  pot  a  piece  of  money 
into  each  knee  and  hoof,  and  took  it  to  the  town,  and  he  would 
cry  oat  ••  00  a  chaitiobsas  sbjcb  va'm  win  aiboiod" — M  who 
will  bay  the  bide  of  the  piecee  of  money  ?"  and  he  would  itrike  a 
blow  on  the  bide,  and  the  money  wonld  fall  on  the  street,  and 
each  piece  as  it  fell  he  picked  op  and  pat  it  into  hie  pocket 

He  eold  it,  of  coarse ;  and  when  the  bargain  was  made,  he 
knocked  oat  all  the  money,  to  prore  that  it  was  no  cheat,  and  pot 
the  money  into  his  pocket,  and  went  home. 

The  others  killed  their  cattle,  and  when  they  could  not  edl 
the  bides,  they  decided  on  killing  Hagh,  bat  he  was  outside 
listening  to  all  they  said. 

They  polled  down  his  boose,  bat  be  was  in  the  barn,  and  his 
mother-in-law  alone  was  killed ;  for  he  had  offered  his  own  bed 
to  his  mother-in-law,  and  she  had  said, — 

"  Oh,  my  little  hero,  thou  aeest  always  to  be  kind  to  me." 

Hagh  took  his  mother-in-law's  body  to  a  place  that  was  far 
from  his  own  boose,  and  there  was  a  well-spring  near  the  hostel, 
tooh  osd,  and  there  be  propped  op  hit  mother-in-law  with  a  stick 
under  her  chin,  to  keep  her  standing. 

Then  he  went  in  and  began  to  bay  a  drove  from  a  drover,  and 
sent  oat  the  drover  to  ask  his  deaf  mother  in  to  have  a  drink  of 
beer,  because  she  was  very  hard  and  would  scold  him  for  spending 
money  if  hs  asked  her,  but  she  would  take  it  kindly  if  the  drover 
did.  The  drover  went,  and  after  a  while  poshed  the  earlin,  and 
she  fell  into  the  well  He  got,  oiad  mam,  a  hundred  marks  from 
the  drover  by  threatening  him  with  the  gallows. 

He  went  home,  told  his  friends  that  there  was  miaow  mo*  a» 
cAtiASACRBA*  babm,  great  value  on  dead  oarHno ;  and  they 
killed  their  UMthert-in-lav,  and  watt  like  to  be  put  in  prison  for 
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trying  to  tell  them.  80  they  determined  to  serve  out  their  tricky 
neighbour,  and  asked  him  and  hit  wife  to  a  dance  at  an  inn. 
But  Hugh  tied  a  pudding  full  of  blood  about  hie  wife'a  neck,  and 
covered  it  up  with  a  mbapaoaib,  and  when  he  and  hie  wife  got 
up  to  dance  a  reel  he  put  the  suam  dubh,  black  knife,  into  the 
pudding,  and  the  wife  fell  as  dead. 

Then  Eobhan  got  a  born  which  hunters,  mutmtbb  mwau,  had 
at  aame  time  for  the  wood,  and  he  put  it  to  hie  wife,  and  he  blew 
into  the  horn,  and  the  horn  gave  a  vuadiilam,  lamentable  groan ; 
and  the  wife  of  Hugh  got  up  again,  and  the  began  to  dance. 

The  neighbour!  bought  the  horn  and  tried  fbakta*  *a  h- 
adhabo,  the  trick  of  the  horn,  on  their  own  wives.  They  killed 
them,  and  blew,  but  though  they  were  blowing  still,  their  wires 
would  not  get  up. 

Then  they  caught  Hugh  and  put  him  in  a  sack,  to  throw  him 
over  a  (all.  They  went  into  an  inn  to  drink  beer.  A  drover 
came  past,  and  Hugh  in  the  sack  began, — "  I  am  going  to  the 
good  place,  I  am  going  to  the  good  place,"  etc.  "  Where  art 
thou  going?"  said  the  drover.  "It  is,"  said  Hugh,  "they  are 
going  to  put  me  where  I  will  feel  neither  cold,  nor  weariness,  nor 
hunger  more.  I  shall  not  feel  them,  nor  thirst."  "  Wilt  thou 
let  me  there  ?  "  said  the  drover.  And  so  the  man  was  enticed  into 
the  sack,  and  thrown  over  the  fall,  and  they  heard  him  saying, 

"  O  OHOOH  !   O  CHOCH  !    's  O  If  O  OH E ANN   110    CHKANM  !   alas,    al&S  ! 

and  oh,  my  head  1  my  head  1" 

When  the  neighbours  came  home  and  found  Hugh  counting 
money,  and  heard  that  he  hod  got  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  fall,  they 
got  sacks,  and  the  one  threw  the  other  over  the  fall  till  thoro  was 
but  one  left,  and  he  tied  the  sack  to  his  sides  and  threw  himself 
over,  and  every  one  of  them  was  killed  ;  and  Eobhan  lurach  got 
the  farms  to  himself,  and  the  cattle  that  his  neighbours  had,  and 
he  took  the  possession  of  both  artfully,  aous  oauii  b  skildu  ann 

DA  OU  8KOLDA. 

The  incident  of  getting  riches  by  accusing  people  of  killing  a 
dead  body  is  common  to  one  of  the  African  talcs.  Appondii  to 
Norse  tales—"  The  Ear  of  Corn  and  the  Twelve  Men." 

The  selling  of  something  valueless,  as  a  source  of  riches,  is 
common  to  a  story  which  I  used  to  hear  as  a  child,  from  John 
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Piper  my  guardian,  and  which  I  lately  found  in  Another  shape,  in 
an  English  translation  of  Master  Owlgnss. 

The  story,  as  I  remember  it,  was  this . — A  sailor  who  had 
got  his  money,  and  who  knew  that  he  would  spend  it  all,  went 
to  visit  his  friends.  On  his  way  he  paid  double,  and  generously, 
for  his  board  and  lodging,  and  bargained  that  he  should  take  off 
a  certain  old  hat  as  payment  on  his  way  back. 

A  Jew  accompanied  him  on  his  return,  and  seeing  the  effect 
of  the  hat,  begged  for  it,  offered  for  it,  and  finally  bought  it  for  a 
large  sum.  Then  he  tried  it,  got  cudgelled  by  the  innkeepers, 
and  cursed  the  clerer  tar  who  had  outwitted  him. 

Here,  then,  is  a  story  known  in  the  Highlands  for  many  years, 
with  incidents  common  to  Gaelic,  Norse,  English,  German,  and 
some  African  tongue,  and  with  a  peculiar  character  of  its  own 
which  distinguishes  from  all  the  others.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
author  of  Norse  Tales  for  a  loan  of  the  rare  book  mentioned  in  the 
following  reference,  which  may  throw  some  light  on  the  story  and 
its  history  :— 

In  Le  Piacevole  Notte  di  8traparola,  1667,  the  story  is  told  of 
a  priest  and  three  rogues  who  outwit  him  and  whom  be  outwits 
in  return. 

First,  they  persuade  him  that  a  mule  which  he  has  bought  is 
an  ass,  and  get  it ;  which  incident  is  in  another  Gaelic  story  in 
another  shape.  Then  he  sells  them  a  bargain  in  the  shape  of  a 
goat,  which  is  good  for  nothing. 

Then  he  pretends  to  kill  bis  houte-keepar  by  sticking  a  knife 
into  a  bladder  filled  with  blood,  and  brings  her  alive  again  with 
something  which  he  sells  to  them  for  two  hoodred  florins  of  gold, 
and  they  kill  their  three  wives  in  earnest. 

They  are  enraged,  catch  the  priest,  and  put  him  into  a  sack, 
intending  to  drown  him  in  a  river.  They  set  him  down,  and  a 
shepherd  comes,  who  hears  a  lamentable  voice  in  a  sack  saying, 
"  Me  la  vogliono  pur  dare,  and  io  non  la  vogtio  *' — They  wiah  to 
give  her  to  me,  and  I  don't  want  her.  The  priest  explains  that 
the  Lord  of  that  city  wants  to  marry  him  to  his  daughter,  and  by 
that  bait  (not  the  bait  of  riches)  entices  the  shepherd  into  the 
sack.  The  shepherd  is  drowned.  The  priest  takes  the  sheep,  and 
the  rogues,  when  they  find  the  priest  with  the  sheep,  beg  to  he 
put  into  three  sacks.    They  get  in,  are  oarried  to  the  river  by 
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three  "faoconi,"  and  disposed  of;  and  pi-e-Scarpacifloo,  rich  in 
money  and  flocks,  retained  home  and  lived  pleasantly,  etc. 

By  what  process  this  story  got  from  Italian  into  Gaelic,  or 
who  font  invented  it,  seems  worth  inquiry.  One  thing  is  dear ; 
the  Italian  version  and  the  four  Gaelic  versions  now  given  re- 
semble each  other  very  closely. 

It  seems  possible  that  the  amusements  of  the  Court  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Soots,  or  of  the  foreigners  whose  morals  so  enraged  John 
Knox,  may  have  descended  to  the  Grassmarket  and  to  the  fisher- 
men of  the  Western  Isles.  David  Risaio,  a  Turinese,  has  the 
credit  of  many  Scotch  airs.  He  was  killed  in  1667,  and  the 
edition  of  Straparola  which  I  have  before  me,  printed  in  Venice, 
1567,  if  it  be  the  first,  may  have  found  its  way  to  Scotland  through 
some  of  the  countrymen  of  Rizxio.  If  that  explanation  be  con- 
sidered reasonable,  it  has  still  to  be  shewn  how  the  story  got  to 
Germany  and  Norway :  where  the  man  in  the  cupboard  went  in : 
and  whence  camo  the  soothsaying  bird  in  the  grey  hide  and  the 
unsaleable  dead  carlins,  for  they  are  not  in  the  Italian  version. 

Having  carried  the  three  widows'  sons  from  Barra  to  the 
Grassmarket,  where  they  are  named  Bibin,  and  Bobin,  and 
Levi-our;  thence  to  Norway,  where  they  appear  as  Big  and 
little  Peter;  thence  to  Germany,  where  they  have  no  name; 
and  thence  to  the  city  of  Postema  in  Italy  in  1567, — as  the  nar- 
rator says,  "There  I  left  them." 


XL 

THE  SON  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  YEOMAN 
WHO  STOLE  THE  BISHOPS  HORSE  AND 
DAUGHTER  AND  THE  BISHOP  HIM- 
SELF. 

From  Donald  MacLean,  Grastmarket,  Edinburgh.    Written  in 
Gaelic,  and  translated  by  the  Re?.  Mr.  MacLanchlan. 

THERE  was  once  a  Scottish  yeoman  who  had  three 
sons.  When  the  youngest  of  them  came  to  he  of 
age  to  follow  a  profession,  he  set  apart  three  hundred 
marks  for  each  of  them.  The  youngest  son  asked  that 
his  portion  might  he  given  to  himself,  as  he  was  going 
away  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  went  to  the  great  city 
of  London.  He  was  for  a  time  there,  and  what  was 
lie  doing  hut  learning  to  he  a  gentleman's  servant  I 
He  at  last  set  about  finding  a  master.  He  heard  that 
the  chief  magistrate  (provost*)  of  London  wanted  a 
servant  He  applied  to  him,  they  agreed,  and  he 
entered  his  service.  The  chief  magistrate  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  every  day  in  the  week  to  meet  the 
Archbishop  of  London  in  a  particular  place.  The  ser- 
vant attended  his  master,  for  he  always  went  out  along 
with  him.  When  they  had  broken  up  their  meeting 
on  one  occasion,  they  returned  homewards,  and  the 
servant  said  to  his  master  by  the  way, — 

•  The  Gaelic  "  Probhaiad"  U  an  adaptation  of  the  Engfiak 
M  Provost,"  at  the  latter  is  of  the  Latin  M  Propositas." 
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"  That  is  a  good  brown  horse  of  the  bishop's,"  said 
he,  "  with  your  leave,  master." 

"  Yes,  my  man,"  said  the  master,  "  he  has  the  best 
horse  in  London." 

"What  think  you,"  said  the  servant,  "would  he 
take  for  the  horse,  if  he  were  to  sell  it  1 " 

"  Oh !  you  fool,"  said  his  master,  "  I  thought  you 
were  a  sensible  fellow ;  many  a  man  has  tried  to  buy 
that  horse,  and  it  has  defied  them  as  yet" 

"  I'll  return  and  try,"  said  ha 

His  master  returned  along  with  him  to  see  what 
would  happen.  This  was  on  a  Thursday.  The  young 
man  asked  the  bishop,  would  he  "  sell  the  horse  1 " 
The  bishop  became  amazed  and  angry,  and  said  he  did 
not  expect  that  he  could  buy  it 

"  But  what  beast  could  you,  or  any  man  have," 
said  the  young  man,  "  that  might  not  bo  bought  1 " 

"  Senseless  follow,"  said  the  bishop  ;  "  how  foolish 
you  are  !  go  away  home,  you  shan't  buy  my  horse." 

"What  will  you  wager,"  said  the  young  man, 
"  that  I  won't  have  the  horse  by  this  time  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Is  it  my  horse  you  mean  1"  said  the  bishop.  . 

"  Yes,  your  horse,"  said  the  young  man.  "  What 
will  you  wager  that  I  do  n't  steal  it  ? " 

"  I'll  wager  five  hundred  merks,"  said  the  bishop, 
"that  you  don't" 

"  Then,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I  have  only  one 
pound,  but  Til  wager  that,  and  my  head  besides,  that 
I  do." 

"  Agreed,"  said  the  bishop. 

"Observe,"  said  the  young  man,  "that  I  have 
wagered  my  head  and  the  pound  with  you,  and  if  I 
steal  the  horse  he  will  be  my  own  property." 

"  That  he  will,  assuredly,"  said  the  chief  magistrate. 

"  I  agree  to  that,"  said  the  bishop. 
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They  retained  home  thai  night 

"  Poor  fellow,"  said  the  chief  magistrate  to  his  ser- 
Tant  by  the  way,  "  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  you 
since  I  got  you.  I  am  not  willing  to  lose  you  now. 
You  are  foolish.  The  bishop  will  take  care  that  neither 
you  nor  any  other  man  will  steal  the  horse.  He'll 
have  him  watched." 

When  night  came,  the  young  man  started,  and  set 
to  work  ;  he  went  to  the  bishop's  house.  What  did 
he  find  out  there,  but  that  they  had  the  horse  in  a 
room,  and  men  along  with  it,  who  were  busy  eating 
and  drinking.  He  looked  about  him,  and  soon  saw 
that  he  would  require  another  clever  fellow  along  with 
him.  In  looking  about,  who  does  he  find  but  one  of 
the  loose  fellows  about  the  town. 

"  If  you  go  along  with  me  for  a  little  time,"  said 
he,  "  I  will  give  you  something  for  your  pains,** 

"  Til  do  tliat*"  said  the  other. 

He  set  off,  and  at  the  first  start,  both  he  and  his 
man  reached  the  hangman  of  the  city. 

"  Can  you  tell  mc,"  said  he  to  the  hangman,  "  where 
I  can  got  a  dead  man  1 ** 

"  Yes,**  said  the  hangman,  "  there  was  a  man  hanged 
this  very  day,  after  midday.** 

"  If  you  go  and  get  him  for  me,**  said  the  young 
man,  "  I'll  give  you  something  for  your  pains.'* 

The  hangman  agreed,  and  went  away  with  him  to 
where  the  body  was. 

"  Do  you  know  now,"  said  the  young  man,  "  where 
I  can  get  a  long  stout  rope  1 " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  hangman,  "  the  rope  that  hanged 
the  man  is  here  quite  convenient ;  you*  11  get  it** 

They  set  off  with  the  body,  both  himself  and  his 
roan.  They  reached  the  bishop's  house.  He  said  to 
his  man  when  they  had  reached— 

VOL.  1L  B 
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"  Stay  yon  here  and  take  charge  of  this,  until  I 
get  up  on  the  top  of  the  house." 

He  put  both  his  mouth  and  his  ear  to  the  chimney 
in  order  to  discover  where  the  men  were,  as  they  were 
now  speaking  loud  from  having  drunk  so  much.  He 
discovered  where  they  were. 

"  Place  the  end  of  the  rope,**  said  he  to  his  man, 
"  round  the  dead  man's  neck,  and  throw  the  other  end 
up  to  ma" 

He  dragged  the  dead  man  up  to  the  top  of  the 
chimney.  The  men  in  the  room  began  to  hear  the 
rubbish  in  the  chimney  falling  down.  He  let  the  body 
down  by  degrees,  until  at  last  he  saw  the  bright  light 
of  the  watchmen  falling  on  the  dead  man's  feet 

"  See,"  said  thoy,  "  what  is  this  1  Oh,  the  Scottish 
thief,  what  a  shift !  He  preferred  dying  in  this  way 
to  losing  his  head.     He  has  destroyed  himself. 

Down  from  the  chimney  came  the  young  man  in 
haste.  In  he  went  into  the  very  middle  of  the  men, 
and  as  the  horse  was  led  out  by  the  door,  his  hand  was 
the  first  to  seize  the  bridle.  He  went  with  the  horse 
to  the  stable,  and  said  to  them  that  thoy  might  now 
go  and  sleep,  that  they  wore  safe  enough. 

14  Now,"  said  ho  to  the  other  man,  "  I  believe  you 
to  be  a  clever  fellow ;  bo  at  hand  hero  to-morrow 
evening,  and  I  will  see  you  again." 

He  paid  him  at  the  same  time,  and  the  man  was 

much  pleased.     He,  himself,  returned  to  his  muster's 

'stable  with  the  bishop's  brown  horse.      He  went  to 

rest,  and  though  the  daylight  came  early,  earlier  than 

that  did  his  master  come  to  his  door. 

"  I  would  n't  grudge  my  pains,"  said  he,  "  if  my 
poor  Scotsman  were  here  before  mo  to-day." 

"  I  am  here,  good  master,"  said  ho,  "  and  the 
bishop's  brown  horse  beside  me." 
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"Well  done,  my  man,*'  said  his  master,  " you're  a 
clever  fellow.  I  had  a  high  opinion  of  you  before ; 
I  think  much  more  of  you  now.9* 

They  prepared  this  day,  too,  to  go  and  visit  the 
bishop.     It  was  Friday. 

"  Now,"  said  the  servant,  "  I  left  home  without  a 
horse,  yesterday,  but  I  won't  leave  in  the  same  way 
to-day." 

"  Well,  my  man,"  said  his  master,  "  as  you  have 
got  the  horse,  I'll  give  you  a  saddle." 

So  they  set  off  this  day  again  to  meet  the  bishop, 
his  master  and  himself  riding  their  horses.  They  saw 
the  bishop  coming  to  meet  them,  apparently  mad. 
When  they  came  close  together  they  observed  that  the 
bishop  rode  another  horse,  by  no  means  so  good  as  his 
own.  The  bishop  and  chief  magistrate  met  with 
salutations.  The  bishop  turned  to  the  chief  magis- 
trate's servant, — 

"  Scoundrel,"  said  he,  "and  thorough  thief!" 

"  You  can't  call  mo  worse,"  said  the  other.  "  I 
don't  know  that  you  can  call  me  that  justly ;  for,  you 
know,  I  told  you  what  I  was  to  da  Without  more 
words,  pay  me  my  five  hundred  marks." 

This  had  to  be  done,  though  not  very  willingly. 

"  What  would  you  now  say,"  says  the  lad,  "  if  I 
were  to  steal  your  daughter  to-night  t" 

"My  daughter,  you  worthless  fellow,"  said  the 
bishop  ;  "  you  shan't  steal  my  daughter." 

"  1*11  wager  five  hundred  merks  and  the  brown 
horse,"  said  the  lad,  "  that  I'll  steal  her." 

"I'll  wager  five  hundred  merks  that  you  don't," 
said  the  bishop. 

The  wager  was  laid.  The  lad  and  his  master  went 
home.  "  Young  man,"  said  the  master,  "  I  thought 
well  of  you  at  one  time!  but  you  have  done  a  foolish 
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thing  now,  just  when  you  had  made  yourself  all 
right" 

"  Never  mind,  good  master/'  said  he,  "  I'll  make 
the  attempt  at  any  rate." 

When  night  came,  the  chief  magistrate's  servant 
set  off  for  the  bishop's  house.  When  he  reached,  he 
saw  a  gentleman  coming  out  at  the  door. 

"  Oh,"  said  he  to  the  gentleman,  "  what  is  this 
going  on  at  the  bishop's  house  to-night  1 " 

"  A  great  and  important  matter,"  said  the  gentle- 
man ;  "  a  rascally  Scotsman  who  is  threatening  to  steal 
the  bishop's  daughter,  but  I  can  tell  you  neither  he  nor 
any  other  man  will  steal  her ;  she  is  well  guarded." 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure  of  that,"  said  the  lad,  and  turned 
away.  "  There  is  a  man  in  England,  however,"  said 
ho  to  himself,  "  who  must  try  it" 

lie  set  off,  and  reached  the  king's  tailors.  Ho 
asked  them  whether  they  hod  any  dresses  ready  for 
great  people  1 

44  No,"  said  the  tailor  "  but  a  dress  I  have  for  the 
king's  daughter  and  one  for  her  maid  of  honour." 

44  What,"  said  the  chief  magistrate's  servant,  "  will 
you  take  for  the  use  of  these,  for  a  couple  of  hours  1" 

11  Oh,"  said  the  tailor,  "  I  fear  I  dare  not  give  them 
to  you." 

44  Don't  bo  in  the  least  afraid,"  said  the  lad,  "  111 
pay  y°ut  and  I'll  return  the  two  dresses  without  any 
injury  or  loss.     You'll  get  a  hundred  merks,"  said  he. 

The  tailor  coveted  so  large  a  sum,  and  so  he  gave 
them  to  him.  He  returned,  and  found  his  man  of  the 
former  night  They  went  to  a  private  place,  and  got 
themselves  fitted  out  in  the  dresses  got  from  the  tailor. 
When  this  was  done  as  well  as  thcy^could,  they  came 
to  the  bishop's  door.  Before  he  arrived  at  the  door 
he  found  out  that  when  any  of  the  royal  family  came  to 
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the  bishop's  bouse  they  didn't  knock,  bat  rubbed  the 
bottom  of  the  door  with  the  point  of  the  foot  He 
came  to  the  door,  and  rubbed.  There  was  a  doorkeeper 
at  the  door  that  night,  and  he  ran  and  told  the  bishop, 

"There  is  some  one  of  the  royal  family  at  the 
door,"  said  he. 

"No,"  said  the  bishop,  "there  is  not  It's  the 
thief  of  a  Scotsman  that  is  there." 

The  doorkeeper  looked  through  the  key-hole,  and 
saw  the  appearance  of  two  ladies  who  stood  there.  He 
went  to  his  master  and  told  him  so.  His  master  went 
to  the  door  that  he  might  see  for  himself.  He  who 
was  outside  would  give  another  and  anothor  rub  to  the 
door,  at  the  same  time  abusing  the  bishop  for  his  folly. 
The  bishop  looked,  and  recognized  the  voice  of  the 
king's  daughter  at  the  door.  The  door  is  quickly 
opened,  and  the  bishop  bows  low  to  the  lady.  The 
king's  daughter  began  immediately  to  chide  tBe  bishop 
for  laying  any  wager  respecting  his  daughter,  saying 
that  ho  was  much  blamed  for  what  he  had  done. 

"  It  was  very  wrong  of  you,"  said  she,  "  to  have 
done  it  without  my  knowledge,  and  you  would  not 
have  required  to  have  made  such  a  stir  or  been  so 
foolish  as  all  this." 

44  You  will  excuse  me,"  said  the  bishop. 

"  I  can't  excuse  you,"  she  said. 

In  to  the  chamber  he  led  the  king's  daughter,  in 
which  his  own  daughter  was,  and  persons  watching  her. 
She  was  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  sitting  on  a 
chair,  and  the  others  sitting  all  around. 

Said  the  king's  daughter  to  her,  "  My  dear,  your 
father  is  a  very  foolish  man  to  place  you  in  such  great 
danger ;  for  if  he  had  given  me  notice,  and  placed  you 
under  my  care,  any  man  who  might  venture  to  approach 
you  would  assuredly  not  only  be  hanged,  but  burned 
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alive.  Go,"  said  she  to  the  bishop,  u  to  bed,  and  dis- 
miss this  largo  company,  lost  men  laugh  at  700." 

He  told  the  company  that  they  might  now  go  to 
rest,  that  the  queen's  daughter  and  her  maid  of  honour 
would  take  charge  of  his  daughter.  When  the  queen's 
daughter  had  seen  them  all  away,  she  said  to  the 
daughter  of  the  bishop, — 

"Come  along  with  me,  my  dear,  to  the  king's 
palace,"  He  led  her  out,  and  then  he  had  the  brown 
horse  all  ready,  and  as  soon  as  the  Scotsman  got  her  to 
where  the  horse  stood,  he  threw  off  the  dress  he  wore 
in  a  dark  place.  He  put  a  different  dress  above  his 
own,  and  mounted  the  horse.  The  other  man  is  sent 
home  with  the  dresses  to  the  tailor.  He  paid  the  man, 
and  told  him  to  meet  him  there  next  night  He 
leaped  on  the  brown  horse  at  tho  bishop's  house,  and 
off  ho  rode  to  the  house  of  his  master.  Early  as  day- 
light came,  earlier  came  his  master  to  the  stable.  He 
had  tho  bishop' 8  daughter  in  his  bed.  He  wakened 
when  he  heard  liis  master. 

"  I  would  n't  grudge  my  pains,"  said  the  latter,  "  if 
my  poor  Scotsman  were  here  before  me  to-day." 

"  Eh,  and  so  I  am,"  said  the  lad,  "  and  tho  bishop's 
•laughter  along  with  mo  here." 

" Oli,"  said  he,  "I  always  thought  well  of  you, 
but  now  I  tliink  more  of  you  than  over." 

This  was  Saturday,  lie  and  his  master  had  to  go 
and  meet  tho  bishop  this  day  also.  The  bishop  and 
chief  magii>trate  met  as  usual  If  the  bishop  looked 
angry  the  former  day,  he  looked  much  angrier  this 
day.  The  chief  magistrate's  servant  nxlo  on  his  horse 
and  saddle  beliind  his  master.  When  he  came  near 
the  bishop,  he  could  only  call  liini  "  thief"  and 
44  scoundreL** 

"  You  may  shut  your  mouth,"  said  he  ;  "  you  can- 
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not  say  that  to  me  with  justice.  Send  across  here  my 
five  handled  merits.  He  paid  the  money.  He  was 
abusing  the  othor. 

" Oh  man,"  said  he,  "give  up  your  abuse ;  I'll  lay 
you  the  ten  hundred  merks  that  I'll  steal  yourself  to- 
night" 

"  That  you  steal  me,  you  worthless  fellow,"  said 
tho  bishop.     "  You  shan't  be  allowed" 

He  wagered  the  ten  hundred  merks, 

"  Til  get  these  ten  hundred  merks  back  again,**  said 
the  bishop,  "  but  1*11  lay  you  fifteen  hundred  merks 
that  you  don't  steal  me. 

Tho  chief  magistrate  fixed  the  bargain  for  them. 
The  lad  and  his  master  went  home. 

"My  man,"  said  tho  master,  "I  havo  always 
thought  well  of  you  till  now ;  you  will  now  lose  the 
money  you  gained,  and  you  can't  steal  the  man.** 

"  I  have  no  fear  of  that,"  said  the  servant 

When  night  came  he  set  off,  and  got  to  the  house 
of  tho  bishop.  Then  he  thought  he  would  go  where  he 
could  find  tho  fishermen  of  the  city,  in  order  to  see 
what  might  be  seen  with  them.  When  he  reached  the 
fishermen  ho  asked  them  whether  they  had  "  any  fresh- 
killed  salmon  1  **  They  said  they  had.  Ho  said  to 
them  — 

"  If  you  skin  so  many  of  them  for  me  I  will  give 
you  such  and  such  a  sum  of  money,  or  as  much  as 
will  be  just  and  right." 

The  fishermen  said  "  they  would  do  as  he  wished,*9 
and  they  did  so.  They  gave  him  as  many  fish  skins 
as  he  thought  would  make  him  a  cloak  of  the  length 
and  breadth  he  wished  He  then  went  to  the  tailors. 
He  said  to  the  tailors,  would  they  make  him  a  dress  of 
the  fish  skins  by  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  that  they 
should  be  paid  for  it     They  told  him  what  sum  they 
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would  take.  They  took  the  young  man's  measure  and 
began  the  dress.  The  dress  was  ready  by  twelve 
o'clock.  They  could  not  work  any  longer  as  the  Sun- 
day was  coming  in.  He  left  with  the  drees,  and  when 
he  found  himself  a  short  way  from  the  bishop's  church 
he  put  it  on.  He  had  got  a  key  to  open  the  church 
and  he  went  in.  He  at  once  went  to  the  pulpit  The 
doorkeeper  casting  an  eye  in  on  an  occasion,  while  a  great 
watch  was  kept  over  the  bishop,  he  went  and  said 
there  was  a  light  in  the  church. 

"A  light,"  said  his  master,  "go  and  see  what 
light  it  is."  It  was  past  twelve  o'clock  by  this 
time. 

"  Oil,"  said  the  doorkeeper,  coming  back,  "  there  is 
a  man  preaching  in  it" 

The  bishop  drew  out  his  time-piece,  and  he  saw 
that  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  Sunday.  He  went 
running  to  the  church.  When  he  saw  the  brightness 
that  was  in  the  church,  and  all  the  movements  of  the 
man  that  was  preaching,  he  was  seized  with  fear.  He 
opened  the  door  a  little  and  put  in  his  head  that  he 
might  see  what  he  was  like.  There  was  not  a  language 
under  the  stars  that  the  man  in  the  pulpit  was  not 
taking  a  while  of.  When  he  came  to  the  languages 
which  the  bishop  understood,  ho  began  to  denounce 
the  bishop  as  a  man  who  had  lost  his  senses.  In  the 
bishop  ran,  and  down  he  is  on  his  knees  before  the 
pulpit  There  he  began  to  pray,  and  when  he  saw  the 
brightness  that  was  about  the  pulpit,  he  took  to  heart 
the  things  that  were  said  to  him.  At  length  ho  said 
to  him,  if  he  would  promise  sincere  repentanco,  and  go 
along  with  him,  he  would  grant  him  forgiveness.  The 
bishop  promised  him  that  ho  would. 

"  Come  with  me  till  I  have  a  little  time  of  you," 
said  he. 
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u  I  will,"  said  the  bishop,  M  though  thou  shouldat 
atk  me  to  leave  the  world." 

He  went  along  with  him,  and  the  young  man 
walked  before  him.  They  reached  the  stable  of  the 
chief  magistrate.  He  got  a  seat  for  the  bishop,  and  he 
kept  him  sitting.  He  sot  down  himself.  They  re- 
quired no  light,  for  the  servants'  clothes  were  shining 
bright  where  they  were.  He  was  then  expounding  to 
the  bishop  in  some  languages  which  he  could  under- 
stand, and  in  others  which  he  could  not  He  went  on 
in  that  way  until  it  was  time  for  his  master  to  come  in 
the  morning.  When  the  time  drew  near,  he  threw  off 
the  dress,  bent  down  and  hid  it,  for  it  was  near  day- 
light The  bishop  was  now  silent,  and  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate came. 

"  I  wouldn't  grudge  my  pains,**  said  he,  "  if  I  had 
my  poor  Scotsman  here  before  me  to-day." 

44  Eh,  so  I  am  here,"  said  he,  "  and  the  bishop 
along  with  me." 

"  Hey,  my  man,"  says  his  master,  "  you  have  done 
welL" 

"Oh,  you  infamous  scoundrel,"  said  the  bishop, 
is  it  thus  you  have  got  the  better  of  me  t" 

M  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  the  chief  magistrate, 
"you  had  better  be  civil  to  him.  Don*t  abuse  him. 
He  has  got  your  daughter,  your  hone,  and  your  money, 
and  as  for  yourself  you  know  that  he  cannot  support 
you,  so  it  is  best  for  you  to  support  him.  Take  him- 
self and  your  daughter  along  with  you  and  make  them 
a  respectable  wedding."  The  young  man  left  and  went 
home  with  the  bishop,  and  he  and  the  bishop's  daughter 
were  lawfully  married,  and  the  father  shewed  him 
kindness.     I  left  them  there. 


*  SO  WEST  HIGHLAND  TALES. 


MAC  AN  TUATHANAICH  ALBANAICH,  A  QUO  ID  EA0I1, 
AGUS  N1GHEAN  AN  EA8BUIG,  AGUS  AN  T-EASBUIG 
FHEIN. 

Bha  triuir  mbac  aig  tuathanach  Albanach  uair  de  da  bh'  Ann.  *N 
uaif  a  thAinig  Am  fear  a  b'  òige  dhiubh  gu  aoise  *dbol  ri  ceaird,  choir 
•  tri  cheud  marg  niu  choinnimh  gach  aon  dhiubh.  Dh'  Urr  am  feAra 
b*  bige  a  cbuid  d'a  fhc*in,  gun  robb  o  falbh  a  dbeAuamh  an  f hurtAin. 
Thug  o  balle  uiòr  Lunnuin  air.  Bha  o  greia  ann  an  ain,  "ua  ck>d  a  bha 
a  ag  ionnaachadh  ach  a  bhi  'n  a  ghille  duina  uoiail  1  l'huir  a  furthaa 
fflu  dhelreailh  c'  aite  am  faigheadh  a  msigbistir.  Cbuala  a  gun 
rubh  gilla  a  dhlth  air  Probhaiat  Lunnuin.  RaJnig  a  a,  churd  iad,  "na 
rinn  a  muinnlireaa  aige.  Bha  am  Probbaiat  a  dol  na  h-uile  la  'a  an  t- 
aeacbduin  a  choinneachadh  Ardeaapuig  Lunnuin  ann  an  àita  eon- 
raichte,  Dh'  fhalbh  an  gilla  la  a  mbaigbiatir,  oir  bhitheadb  a  mach 
laia  daonnan.  'N  uair  a  agaoil  iad  a  choinneamh  a  bb'  aca  aon  la  thill 
iad,  'us  thubbairt  an  gille.r'a  mhaighistir  air  an  rat  bad,  **  la  inaith," 
art'  eaa,  M  an  t-each  dunn  ud  a  th'  aig  an  Easbuig,  le  'ur  cead,  a 
mhaighistir."  "  Seadh,  a  laochain,**  ara'  a  raliaighiatir,  M  tha  an 
t-cach  ia  fhearr  'an  Lunnun  aige."  M  Saoil  mi,"  ara*  an  gilla,  "  ciod 
a  gbabhadh  e  air  an  each  nan  reiceadh  e  e."  "  Uh,  amadain,"  ara'  a 
mhaighistir,  "ahaoil  leam  gur  balach  ceart  a  bh'  anuad,  ia  iomadh 
fear  a  db'  fheuch  ria  an  each  ud  a  cheannacb  'us  dh'  fbairtlich  orra 
fhathaad."  "Tillitlh  miae'ua  feucliaidh  mi  rls,"  ara'  eaan.  Thill  a 
mhaighistir  comhluadh  ria  a  dh'  fhakinn.  Ia  ann  air  Diardaolna  a 
thacbair  so.  Thubbairt  an  gille  ria  an  liusbuig,  an  reiceadh  e  an  t-eacb. 
Ghabh  an  t-Easbuig  ardsn  'us  iniothlichd,  'us  cha  robh  liuthar  aig  gun 
ceannaicheadh  eaan  e.  M  Mata  ciod  e  am  beuthach  bhitbeadh  agadaa 
no  aig  duine  aile  nacb  fliaodar  a  clieaunach,''  ara'  an  gille  ?  M  lihuruitlh 
gun  tur,"  ors'  un  t-Easbuig,  ••  tha  thu  amaideach,  rach  dhathigh,  cha 
cheannaich  thu  m'  eacliaa."  u  Ciod  e  an  geall  a  chuireas  tu,"  ara'  an 
giile, M  nach  bi  e  agamaa  an  dar-sa  mkireach  ?"  M  'N  e  m' eacliaa  bbith- 
eaa  agad,M  ara*  an  t-Easbuig.  M  Ia  e  d'  eacliaa  bbitheaa  again,"  ara' 
eaan,  M  ciod  a  an  geall  a  chuireas  tu  rium  nach  gold  mi  e  ?  "  **  Cuir- 
idh  ml  coig  ceud  marg  riut,"  ars'  an  t-Eaabuigt  u  nach  dean  thu  ain." 
44  Mats,"  ars*  an  gilla,  "  cha-n  Vil  agamsa  ach  aon  phunml,  ach  cuiridh 
mi  ain,  'ua  mo  cheaun  riut  gun  goid  mi  e."  M  la  bargan  e,"  are'  an  t- 
Kaabulg.  '*  Tholr  an  aire,"  are'  eaan,  M  tha  mi  cur  mo  cbiun  agua  am 
punnd  riut,  agua  mu  ghoideaa  miaa  e,  ia  e  mo  chuid  fcln  a  bbitheaa 
ann."  **  Bithidb  e  mar  ain  cinntaach,"  ars'  am  ProbbabL  "  Tha  mi 
ag  aontachadb  ri  ain,"  are'  an  t-Easbuig.    Cbaidh  iad  dathigh  an 
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oidhche  tin.  M  GhiUa  bbocnd,"  art'  a  mbalghiatir  rUiirio  ratbad, 
M  bha  thn  eordadh  gn  mmitb  rìam  o  fbnair  mi  Urn.  Tha  mi  duilteb 
do  eball  a  nit.  Tha  thn  amaidonch.  Bbdr  an  t-Eaabnlg  an  aim 
ntcb  gold  tbnta  no  fear  eilo  an  t-cacb ;  euataidh  •  feira  air."  Db' 
fbalbb  an  gillo  'n  nair  thalnlg  an  oldbcho  'oa  gbabb  •  air ;  cbaidb 

•  gn  Ugb  an  Easbnig.  Clod  •  fbaair  •  maeh  acb  gun  robb  an 
t-oacfa  atigh  ann  an  aaomar  alga,  agna  daoina  ann  an  am  a  gabball 
da  ag  itb  'na  ag  ÒL  8baall  gUla  a  Probbalat  ttaebtoll  air  hm 
amnanalcb  o  gum  feumadb  o  faar  tapaldb  alia  fbaigbinn  |combluadb 
Ha.  Soil  d'  an  d"  thug  a  ualtn,  dod  e  cb  annate  a  acb  fear  a  bhith- 
aadb  ri  cron  daonnan  faadb  a  bballa.  M  Ma  theld  Urn  oomhluadb 
rlnmsa,"  an*  ata',  ••  beagan  bina  bbair  mi  rod  aigin  duit  airaon  do 
abaotbrach."  •  Ni  mi  ain,"  an*  am  fear  alia.  Db'  fbalbb  aaan  'na 
air  a  eneud  dol  a  macb  M  rainig  efheln'ua  an  gilla  a  fhualre  an  crocb- 
adalr  a  bha  'a  a  bballa,  "An  nrralnn  Urn  faintfadh  dhomhaa,"  ara'  aaan, 

*  c"  aim  am  falgh  mi  dnina  marbh  •  "  "la  nrralnn,''  art*  an  cr ©chad- 
air,  «  cbaidb  dnina  a  ehroohadb  an  dingh  fboln  an  deigh  mbeadhoia 
latha."  M  Ma tbeid  Urn  Hit  gnm  faigb  miat  a,"  ara'aaa,  •bbnir  ml 
red  aigfn  dnit"  Db' fbalbb  a  Ma "ua  rainig  lad  an  oorp.  "An 
aitbna  dhuit  a  nit,"  ara'  aaan,  "o'  bita  am  feigh  mi  ball  mbr  fed, 
laidW"  MIaaitbjMdliombarat''ara'aneroehadairvMtbaambaUa 
chrocb  an  dnino  an  ao  goiraaaaeh  dbaH  Hit  gnaibh  tbn  a."  Db'  fbalbb 
a  W«,«fhèm'ua  an  gilla  cila  a  fbnair  a, 'na  tbag  iad  loo  a.  Cbaidb 
lad  gn  tigb  an  Eaabnlg.  Tbnbbairt  a  ria  a  gbilla  *n  nair  a  rainig  t, 
"  fnirkh  thnaa  an  tin  'na  tboir  an  aira  dna  ao,  acb  an  d'  tbaid  mtaa 
anaa  air  mullaeb  an  tigba."  Db'  fhairich  an  gilla,  'na  cbaidb  aaan 
auaa  air  mullaeb  an  tigba.  Choir  a  a  bbanl  'na  a  chlnaia  ria  an  t- 
aiomalalr  acb  am  faigbaadb  a  maeh  c'  bita  an  robb  na  daoina,  agna 
brnidbaann  labhar  aea  Wa  an  ÒL  Fbnair  a  maeh  Car  an  robb  lad. 
M  Coir  am  ball,"  art'  atan,  -  timehioU  air  ambaichan  dnina  mhairbh, 
'nt  tilg  an  caaan  alia  aig  ormaa."  8blaod  a  an  dnina  marbb  Wa  gn 
mullaeb  an  t-alomalair.  Bha  na  daoina  bha  '•  an  t-ttomax  a  felr- 
aacbdninn  na  bha  da  ahalachar  'a  an  t-akxnalatr  a  toltaam.  Bba  aaan 
a  leigaadb  Wa  'a  a  leigaadb  Wa  an  dnina  mhairbh,  gna  am  faea  a  mn 
dbalraadb  an  aolna  braagb  bba  aig  luchd  na  feira'  tigninn  air  coaaibb 
an  dnina  mhairbh.  -  FaWbh,"  an'  mdaan,  "dod  a  tha  ao."  "Ob 
am  moirloach  Albanacn,"  ara*  ftadaan,  "naeh  a  tbng  an  oidhoirp* 
B' fbaair  Ma  a  bhaatna  cnall  mar  ao  no  a  cbrann  bhi  aig  an  tt— bnig, 
an  ioonanidb  tbng  a  air  fbèìn  V  Lala  an  t  alomalair  f  balnig  an  glib 
la  cabhaig.  Am  maadbon  nan  daoina  bha  a  a  atigb  'na  mar  tbainig 
an  t-oach  macb  air  an  dorna  b*a  a  ebond  lamb  bba  'an  arian  an  oieb 

Db*  fbalbb  a  Wa  an  aacn  aaaUbalTaa  UMObafct  aria, 
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tondadh  lad  nls  dhol  a  chodal,  gun  robh  iad  sabhailt  go  later.  M  Tha 
mi  erddsinn,"  art'  aaan  ris  a  ghilla  eile,  u  gu  bheil  thu  *n  ad  gfaflla 
tapaidh,  bi  aig  lalmh  an  ath  oldhche  'ua  chi  mi  rìa  tiro."  Phaigb  a  an 
gilla,  'ua  an  gilla  ro  thollichte.  Dh'  fhalbh  aaan  dhathigh  gu  stabull 
a  mhaigbladr  to  each  donn  an  Easbuig.  Ghabh  emu  thamh  'na  ga  bu 
raboch  a  tbainlg  an  la  bu  mhoicb  a  tbainig  a  mhalghlaUr  gu  doma 
an  atabullL  "  Gha  bu  ghearain  learn  mo  ihaothair  nam  bitheadh  m' 
Albanach  bochd  romham  an  ao  an  diugh."  "  Tha  ml  ann  a  ao,  a' 
mhaighlatir  mhaith,"  an'  aaan, "  agut  each  donn  an  Easbuig  agam." 
44  Ud,  a  laochain,a  ghffle  thapaidh,"  an'  a  mhaighistir, "  bha  maaa  agam 
ort  roimhe,  ach  tha  maaa  mòr  nla  agam  ort"  Rinn  iad  rtidh  an  la 
ao  As  dhol  a  choinnaachadh  an  Easbuig  'na  b*  a  so  De-haoine.  "  Nla," 
ara'  an  gilla,  u  dh'  fhalbh  mi  gun  each  an  drf,  ach  cba-n  fhalbh  ml 
mar  sin  an  diugh."  "  Mats,  a  laochain,  o'ni  fnuair  thu  fhèìn  an  t-each 
bheir  miaa  dioUaid  duit"  Dh'  fhalbh  iad  au  la  so  ris  'an  coinnhnh  an 
Easbuig,  a  mhaighistir  'ua  esan  air  muin  dh  each.  Chunnaic  iad  an 
t-Eaabulg  a  tighinn  'n  au  coinnimh  'ua  coltas  a  chuthakh  air.  'N 
uair  a  tbainig  iad  an  lathair  a  chelle,  chunnaic  lad  gun  robh  an 
t-Ea»buig  air  muin  eich  eile  nsch  robh  cho  maith  r'a  each  fheln. 
Chaidh  an  t- Easbuig  's  am  Probhaisd  an  coinnimh  a  chtfile  le  faille. 
Thionndaidh  an  t-Easbuig  ri  gille  a  Probhaisd,  **  Shlaoitir,"  ars'  aaan, 
M  'ua  a  dhearbh  mheirlich."  M  Cha-n  urrainn  thu  tuilleadh  a  radh 
.rium,"  ars' gille  a  Phrobhaisd,  '*  cba-n  'eil  fhios  agam  an  urrainn  thu 
sin  fhlin  a  radh  rium  le  ceartas,  thaobh,  dh'innis  mi  dhuit  gun 
robh  mi  dol  g'a  dheanamh ;  gun  tuilleadh  de  do  sheanachas  cuir  an 
so  mo  chuig  ceud  marg  am  ionnsuidhse,"  B'  elgin  d'a  sin  a  dhean- 
amh ged  nach  robh  a  toileach.  M  Ciod  e  a  their  thu,"  ars'  an  gille, 
**  ma  ghoideas  mi  do  nighean  an  nochd  ?"  'S  e  aon  nighcan  a  bh'  aig 
'ua  cho  robh  bu  bhreagha  na  i  'an  Lunnun.  "  Mo  nigh'ansa,  a 
bhiaad,"  ars'  an  t-Easbuig,  u  cha  ghoid  thu  mo  nigheansa."  M  Culr- 
idh  mi,"  ars'  an  gille,  "  an  cuig  ceud  marg  a  thug  thu  dhomh  'us  an 
t-eacb  donn  gun  goid  mi  i."  u  Cuiridh  mise  deich  ceud  marg,"  ars' 
an  t-Easbuig,  M  nach  goid."  Rinn  iad  cordadh.  Dh'  fhalbh  esan  'ua 
a  mhaighistir  dhathigh.  M  taochain,"  ars'  a  mhaighistir,  M  bha  mi  a 
aaoilsinn  gu  maith  dhiot  uaireigin,  ach  rinn  thu  tiiirn  amaideach  a 
nis,  'n  ualr  a  fliuair  thu  thu  fh^in  cearL"  M  Coma  leibhse,  a  mliaigh- 
Utir  mhaith,"  ars'  esan,  M  bheir  mi  an  ionnsuidh  co  dhiùbh."  'N  uair 
thainig  an  oidhche,  thog  gille  a  Probhaist  air,  'us  chaidh  e  air  faibh  gu 
tigh  an  Easbuig.  *N  uair  a  rainig  e  tigh  an  Easbuig,  chunnaic  a 
duine  uasal  'tighinn  a  mach  air  an  dorus.  "  Oh,"  are'  esan  ris  an  duina 
uasal,  "  ciod  a  so  aig  tigh  an  Easbuig  an  nochd  V"  "  Tha  gnothuch 
mòr  sònraichte,"  ars'  an  duine  uasal,  M  Albanach  musach  tha  an  sud, 
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»3Ui  e  maoidheadh  a  nìghBin  ■  gboid,  gn  dearbh  cha-n  'ell  gin  in 
Albainn  a  gholdea.1  1  l«ia  in  flisirs  *  111'  oirrs."  "  UK,  Ih*  ml  cinnt- 
mcIi  nach  'bìI,"  are'  in  gill*,  agua  1  li inn ndi till  s  mitli.  "  Tba  fur  an 
Suunn  an  tra'asa,"  an'  est, "«  dh'  fhcumai  isuchiinn  ri.  so  dhlubb." 
l>h'  fhilbh  «,  sgai  Uiur  «  Uillunn  in  WigtaUlch  rlogball  lir.  Dh' 
fhnrrild  ■  dhiubb  >n  robh  did  di  dheiaearhan  den  aca  do  niiililh 
mors.  "Cha-n  'ell,"  in' an  talllsar,  "ich  dslss  ■  th'  agalnn  do 
nighaan  in  righ,  agua  W  d'a  nn(Bbd*>n  chuimheadichd."  "Clod 
•,"an'glll*iProbhaiMl'<dli'iirruluiiriadilnfhclncirda  nalr  ■ 
dli'  (lint  ?  "  ■  Oh,"  an'  an  talllair,  "  Iba  eagal  orm  nach  fhaod  mi 
an  lolrt  ■luit."  "  Na  bitheadh  s«gal  ilr  bliltb  on,"  in'  gills  a  Fro- 
bhaiad,  "pilghidhmitbn  igusbhelr  mi  in  da  dheiae  gun  bheud,  gun 
mblllidh  air  an  all.  Giieibb  Lha  c«ud  mirg,"  an'  eaan.  Shinntalch 
an  talllear  an  l-alrgiod  mbr  nd  'ua  thug  e  dha  iad.  Dh'  ihalbh  e  'oi 
t  an  gilts  Mi'  aig  an  oijhcbe  roimhe.  Cluidh  lad  dh'  alio 
"ìafhuairiad  iad  fbifin  a  clmr'in  uiriheam 'a  andadhelas. 
Dh'  flialbh  lad  'n  uair  a  fhuair  lad  lad  fhdln  cho  mnlth  "in  bu  mhaith 
tso  gu  dorm  an  Eusbuig.  fhuair  s  maeli  mun  d'ralnig  a  an 
doriu,  n  in ir  a  thigeadh  ion  air  bilh  do  'n  teighlich  rioghai  gu 
tigh  an  Eaabulg,  nach  e  an  dorus  i  bhualadh  a  dheansdh  lad,  ich 
agriob  a  thabbairt  la  birr  an  colas  aig  bonn  an  doruia.  Thaintg 
ewn  a  ilh'  lonniuldh  an  doruis  agiui  rilin  o  igrloba.  Ilhi  donair 
alg  an  dnrua  an  oldhche  ain,  'in  dh'  Ihalbh  e  'na  fuith  dh'  ionniuldh 
■n  Easbuig.  "  Tlia  aon  de  'n  teaghlach  rioghail  aig  an  dorm,"  an' 
eaan.  "Cha-n  'eil,"  art'  an  t-Eaabnig,  "  ii  c  th'  inn  am  meirleaeh 
Albinnach."  Sheall  an  gills  Irulmh  tholl  na  b-iuchnrh  "ut  chunnaic 
s  gnr  e  coslu  da  bbsan  uawil  a  Mi'  ann.  Dh'  flialbh  s  dh'  lonninidh 
a  mhalghlitlr  'u>  dh*  innh  s  dha.  Cbaldh  a  mhalghliUr  dh'  ionn- 
auldh  an  dnrai*  'na  ■brill  s  fheiii.  Blieireadh  an  gills  a  bha  mich 
■grlob  an  trhtbaa  'a  a  rt«,  'ua  s  •  calh-tbroid  Hi  an  Eaibulg,  'm  •  H 
amaldeachd.  Slirall  an  t-Eisbnlg  'us  dh'  allhnich  a  gur  s  gulh  nigh- 
Inn  an  righ  bha  '■  in  dorui.  Foagsllsar  gn  grid  an  dona,  'us  dsanar 
a  chromiidh  gu  lar  rllhs.  Bhuall  nighssn  an  righ  rli  air  son  a 
nlghun  rhur  inn  an  gsill  '■  am  bilh,  gun  rnbh  fridhaln  a  gabhall 
bralhalralnwnalsitliid  a  dhoanamh.  "Chi  mhi.r  a  b'  fbiich  lliii 
a  dheanadh  a  Islthld  gun  fhiha  rinmhsa,  'ua  cha  rulgeadh  tu  li-u  a 
leithid  a  dh' olhal]  'oi  a  dh'  amaideachd  a  dlwanamh."  -Gabhaibh 
ilbh  mo  liiibtgeul,"  an'  eaan.  ■  Cha-n  urrainn  mi  do  IdLhignl 
a  ghabhall,"  art'  las,  Stlgh  thug  s  nighrin  an  ilgh  do  'n  l-aebmar 
'a  an  robh  a  nlgbean  *ua  an  fheadhnin  a  bbs  'g  a  fsireadh.  Bha  lae 
'am  mradhon  an  l-asbmalr  air  caithir  'u  a  auidbs  'tis  each  ccithir 
Ihlmchioll oirra.  An'nighean  in  ilgb  riths,  "Mo  ghaoil,  'as  d'athalr 
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an  daint  gun  thr  a  chair 's  a  chnnnart  thu,  "ua  nan  d*  thug  t  f  tea 
domhsa  'at  do  chair  far  an  robh  mite,  ton  a  'an  bith  thlgeadh  a  d* 
choir,  rachadh  an  crochach  'at  a  bharrachd  air  tin,  an  loagadh. 
Falbh,"  art'  ite  rit  an  Easbuig,  "a  'd  chodol,  'at  cairibh  fa  igmofl  a. 
chuideachd  mhòr  to  mua  bl  Ud  a  magadh  oirbh."  Thubhairt  an  t- 
Eatbuig  rit  a  chuideachd  gam  faodadh  Ud  gabhall  ma  thamh,  gvn 
d'  thagadh  nighean  an  righ,  't  a  maighdean  choimheadachd  an  aira 
dh'  a  nigheanaa.  *N  oair  a  fhuair  nighean  an  righ  uile  gu  leir  air 
falbh  lad,  "  Thig  those,  a  nighinn  mo  ghaoil,  cnid  a  riomaa  gu  Ugh 
righ  na  rioghachd."  Mach  a  thug  nighean  an  rtgh ;  bha  an  t  each 
donn  goireatach  alee,  ague  cho  loath  'a  a  fhuair  an  t-Albannach 
mach  i  far  an  robh  an  t-each  donn,  tilgear  dheth  ann  an  kite  doreh 
an  deiee.  Chuf r  e  ukiheam  eile  air  at  ceann  'eadaich  fhèln  'at  air 
rauin  an  eich  chulr  e  i.  Cuirear  dhathigh  an  gille  leia  na  deiteachan 
dh'  ionntuidh  an  taillelr.  Phaigh  e  an  gille  'at  thubhairt  e  rit  a 
choinneachadh  an  and  an  ath  oidhche.  Leum  etan  auaa  air  an  each 
dhonn  aiu  tigh  an  Easbuig,  'us  air  a  thug  e  gu  tigh  a  mhaighiatir.  Ge 
bu  mhoch  a  tliainig  an  la,  bu  inhoiche  na  tin  a  thainigamhaigtstira 
dh'  ionntuidh  an  stabuill.  M  Bha  esun  'us  nighean  an  Easbuig  *n  an 
luidhe  'n  a  leabaidhte,  'us  dhufog  e  'n  uair  dh'  flitirich  e  a  nihaigh- 
ittir."  *'  Cha  bu  chall  learn  mo  ahaothalr,"  art'  etan,  M  nam  bitheadh 
m'  Albtnnach  bochd  romham  an  to  an  diugh."  M  Eh,  gu  bbeil  mi," 
art'  esan,  "  agus  nighean  an  Easbuig  agam  ann  a  to."  "  Oh,"  art' 
etan,  "  bha  meat  tgam  ort  roimhe,  ach  a  nis  tha  meat  mòr  agam  ort." 
Be  tin  De-aathuirn.  Bha  aige-san  agut  tig  a  mhaigbistir  gu  dhol 
a  choinneachadh  an  Eaabuig  an  la  sin  cuideachd.  Chaidh  an  t- 
Easbuig  a^ut  am  Probhaist  an  coinnimh  a  chtfile  mar  a  b'  abhaied. 
Nam  b'  olc  an  coltaa  bh'  air  an  Easbuig  an  la  roimhe,  bha  o  na  bu 
mhios'  uile  an  la  tin.  Bha  gille  a  Phrolhaibd  'i»  a  each  'ut  'n  a  dhioll- 
aid  an  deigh  a  tnhaighbtir.  'N  uair  a  thainig  e  far  an  robh  an  t- 
Easbuig  cha  robh  aig  rit  ach  M  a  mheirlich  'us  a  shluoitir  ?"  "  Faod- 
aidh  tu  do  bheul  a  dhunadh,"  art'  an  gille,  "ch*  'n  urrainn  thu  sin 
thdin  a  radh  rium  le  cesrtat.  Cuir  a  null  mo  dheich  ceud  marg  an 
to."  Phalli  e  an  t-iirgiod.  Bhn  e'g  a  chaineadh.  u  ()d  dbuine," 
art'  etan,  "  leig  dhiot  do  chaineadh,  cuiridh  ini  an  dcich  ceud  marg 
riut  gun  gold  mi  thu  fhèin  an  doc  lid."  "  Gun  goid  thu  mise,  a  bhiatd," 
art'  eta,  ••  cha-n  fhaigh  thu  a  chead."  Chuir  e  un  deich  ceud  marg  lit. 
M  Gheibh  mi  tn  deich  ceud  marg  ud  air  ait,"  art'  an  t-Kasbuig,  M  ach 
cuiridh  mise  cuig  ceud  tleug  marg  riut  nach  goid  thu  mUe."  "Ni  mi 
cordadh  riut,"  are'  an  gille.  Cheangail  am  Prubhaist  am  bnrgun  ead- 
orra.  Dh'  fhalbh  an  gille  'us  a  mhuighistir  dhathigh.  "  Laochain/ 
an'  a  mhaigbistir,  "  bha  meat  mòr  agam  ort  gut  au  diugh,  caillidh  tu 
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nm  fhoair  tbo  dh*  airgiod  agua  ctn-n  nrrainn  tho  an  duine  ghoid.** 
M  Cha-n  'ail  eagal  amm  bith  orm  i  tin,"  an'  an  gilk.  'N  uair  thalnlg 
an  oidhcha  db'  fbalbh  eaan,  'na  thug  a  tfmchMI  Ugh  an  Eaabulg  air. 
"  An  ain  amuainkh  a  gun  rachadb  a  far  an  robh  iaagairaan  a  bbaik, 
dh'  fheuchainn  ciod  e  chitheadb  a  acaaan.  'N  uair  a  thainlg  e  far 
an  robh  na  h-la*gairean  dh'  fharraid  a  dhiobh,  an  robh  dad  «k 
bhradanan  aca  air  an  ur-mharbhadh.  Thnbhairt  iad  ria  gun  robh. 
"Ma  db'  fbaannaa  aibh,n  are'  eaan,  "na  b-ulread  ao  a  dh'  iaeg, 
bhair  mi  dhnibh  na  h-niread  ao  dh'  airgiod,  no  airgiod  earn  bith 
a  'a  ebir  dha  bhi."  Thnbhairt  na  h-iaagalrean  gun  deenadh, 
'na  rinn  iad  a.  Thug  lad  dha  da  chroidnnaan  olag  na  ahaoil  Ma  a 
dhaanadh  debchd,  am  faida  'na  an  lend  a  ahtr  a.  Dh'  fbalbh  a  an  ain 
dh'  kmntuidh  nan  taillearan.  Thnbhairt  e  rU  na  taillearan,  an  daan- 
adh  iad  dciaa  dba  de  chroicinnean  an  clag,  a  chionn  dh  uair  dbeug  a 
et-oidhebe,  'na  gum  faigbeadh  iad  paÌKheadh  air  a  tbon.  Dh*  innia 
iad  dha  dod  a  an  t-euim  a  ghabhadh  iad.  Ghabh  iad  tomhaa  a  ghilla 
'ot  thòiaich  iad  air  an  deiae.  Bha  an  daiaa  olUmh  chionn  an  da 
oair  dbeutf.  Cha-n  fhaodadb  iad  *bhi  na  b'  fhaida ;  bha  an  Dbmhnach 
High  ion  a  High.  Dh'  fbalbh  a  leia  an  daiaa  'na  'n  oair  a  fhuair  a  a 
fbetin  goirid  o  eajrlaia  an  Kaaboig  ehnir  a  oima  an  daiaa.  Fhnalr  a 
inchar  a  dh*  fbotgladh  an  eagl«k  'na  chaidb  a  atign,  Chaidh  a  do  *n 
chrannalg  air  ball.  8hil  da  'n  tag  an  doraair  naitb  'na  faira  mhbr 
air  an  Eaabaig,  db'  fhalbh  e,  'na  thnbhairt  a  gun  robh  aolua  '•  an 
eaglaia.  M  SoluV  ara*  a  mhaighUtir,  M  radi  thnaa  null  'na  faic  dod  a 
an  toloa  a  th'  ann."  Dha  e  an  deign  an  da  uair  dheng  an  ao.  M  0,** 
art'  an  donair  'na  a  tighinn,  "  tha  daina  a'  aaannonaohadh  ann." 
ThaiTuIng  an  t-Eatbuig  'uaireadair  'uechunnak  a  gun  robh  tobaaoh 
an  dbmhnalch  a  Ughlnn  a  atigb.  Dh'  fhalbh  e  *n  a  rnith  dh'  louo- 
tuidh  na  h-oegUfoe.  'N'  uair  a  ehunnaie  a  an  aoillaa  bha  'a  an  eaglaia 
'na  na  b-oik  car  choir  an  daina  bha  'iearmonachadh  dbeth,  ghabh  a 
aagal.  Dh'  fboagail  e  beagan  an  dorut  'ue  choir  a  a  dteann  atigh  dh* 
fhaidnn  clod  a  an  eoltaa  a  bh*  air.  Am  mar  bha  'a  a  chrannalg  oha 
robh  chnaln  bha  fo  na  rionnagan  nach  robh  a  toirt  treio  air.  'N  oair 
a  thlgaadh  a  dh'  lonntuidh  na  b-oile  caaaio  a  thnigtadh  an  t-Eaabnig 
ia  ann  'cur  lomcliar  air  an  Kaebuii:  a  bha  a  gun  robh  a  air  call  a  cbdili. 
8od  ttigh  an  t-Kaebulg  agna  thelrlgaar  air  a  ghlhnan  aig  boon  na 
rrannaig.  Tbokkh  eaan  air  aalochadh  ann  an  ain,  'at  'n  uair  ehunn- 
aie a  an  daartadb  bha  *•  a  chrannalg  ghabh  a  gu  coram  kit  na  bha  a 
ag  radh  ria.  Mo  dbefreadb  thobhairt  a'  He,  nan  gealladh  a  dhaaan  gun 
deaoadh  e  althraachaa  gian  'oa  gum  falbhadn  a  kit  tan  gun  d' 
thugadhemaithaanaadha.  Ghealladh  an  t- Eaabnig  ain  da.  "Falbh 
kamaa,"  ara'  eaan,  Mgna  am  feign  mi  beagan  nana  aft"    •Falbh- 
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akin,"  an'  an  t-Eatbuig,  *  ged  a  V  ann  aa  an  t-saoghal  dh'  iarradh  tn 
orm  falbh.*  Dh'  fhalbh  a  leia,  'ua  dh*  fbalbh  an  gille  rotaha. 
Rainig  iad  sUbnll  a  Phrobhaiad.  Fhnair  a  kite  auidb  do  'n  Kaabaig 
'01  choir  e'ni  shuidhe  e.  8hnidh  e  fhèln ;  cha  rulgeadh  iad  a  leaa 
aolna,  olr  bha  eudach  a  ghllle  'deananih  aololt  far  an  robh  lad. 
Bha  a  *nrineachadh  do  *n  Eaabuig  an  ain  ann  an  canaJnaan 
a  thuigeadh,  agnt  ann  an  cnid  nach  tnigeadh  a,  Bha  a  mar 
aln  ach  an  robh  an  t-am  d'a  mhaighiitir  tighinn  '•  a  mhadnlnn. 
*N  uair  bha  an  t-am  teann  air  laimh,  thilg  a  dheth  an  deiae,  lub  a  *oa 
chuir  a  am  folach  i,  oir  bha  a  ria  an  t-aoiUearachd.  Bha  an  t-Eaabuig 
aambach  an  ao,  'ua  thalnig  am  Probhaiad,  M  Cha  bu  ghearain  leam  mo 
ahaothair  nam  bitheadh  m'  Albannach  bochd  romham  an  ao  an 
diugh."  *  Eh,  gu  bheil  mi,"  ara'  eaan, "  an  ao  'ua  an  t-Easbnig  agam." 
«  Ud,  a  laochain,"  an*  a  mhaighiatir,  "ia  maith  a  gheibhear  thn."  «•  Oh, 
a  dhaoir-ehlaoitir,"  ara'  an  t-Eaabuig,  M  'n  aan  mar  ao  a  rinn  tint  an 
gnolhnch  orm  ?"  "  Innaidh  miaa  dhuit  mar  a  tha,"  ara' am  Probhaiad, 
M  ia  fhearr  dhuit  deanamh  gu  mallh  air,  no  bhi  'g  a  chaineadh;  tha  do 
nighean  aig,  agna  tha  d'each  aig,  agua  d'airgiod,  agua  air  do  anon 
fhc'in,  cha  phleidh  caa  thusa,  ach  U  fhearr  dliuitae  eaan  a  ghleidh- 
eadh.  Thoir  e  fhclii  'ua  do  nighean  loat  'ua  dean  banaia  dhoibh 
le  h-cireaclideaa.  Dh'  fhalbh  e  'ua  chaidh  e  dhathigh  leia  an  Eaabuig, 
'ua  fhuair  e  e  fhc'in  'ua  a  nighean  a  phò#adh  gu  ccart  'ua  rinn  e  gn 
maith  ria.    Dh'  fhkg  miae  an  ain  iad. 

I  had  the  above  tale  from  Donald  M'Lean,  now  reaident  in 
the  Graeemarket,  Edinburgh.  It  ia  one  of  aeven  I  took  down 
from  liia  recitation  about  the  aanie  time.  M'Lean  ia  a  native  of 
Ardnamurchan,  but  croaaed  at  an  early  age  to  Glenforaa  in  Mull, 
where  he  a  pent  aeveral  yeara.  He  heard  tbia  talc  recited  by  an 
old  man,  Angua  M'Phie,  from  Ardnamurchan,  who  died  about 
fifty  yeara  ago,  and  he  bad  received  it  also  from  tradition. 
M'Lean  recites  hia  talea  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  although 
in  aome  caaea  their  recitation  occupies  a  couple  of  hours.  It  will 
be  manifest,  too,  from  reading  the  original  tale  here  given,  that 
Tory  little  variation  conlJ  be  allowed  in, the  words  uaed,  and  that 
the  very  forma  of  expression  and  worda'muat  therefore  be  retained 
unchanged.  M 'Lean's  ia  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of 
memory  in  the  uneducated,  shewing  that  it  ia  quite  possible  to 
retain  and  recite,  with  perfect  accuracy,  compositions  which 
would  form  a  volume.  He  obtained  hia  talea  from  different 
partiea,  and  aaya  they  were  recited  in  the  winter  eveninga  at  the 
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firesides  of  the  old  Highlanders  as  their  chief  amusements. 
Boom  of  then  he  heard  before  he  wet  fourteen  yeare  of  age,  aad 
never  heard  since,  and  yet  he  retain*  them  accurately. 

It  will  be  obeenred  in  the  tale  now  given  that  tome  of  the 
terme  need  are  modem,  as,  for  instance,  "  Probhaiad  "  (IVovost), 
and  not  known  in  our  older  Gaelic  It  if  remarkable,  also,  that 
the  biahop  of  London  if  the  party  fixed  npon  to  have  hie  effects 
stolen.  Hiis  would  eeem  to  indicate  that  the  tale  originated  at 
a  time  when  the  Highlanders  were  acquainted  with  bishops,  and 
would  carry  it  back  to  a  period  previous  to  the  Reformation,  the 
inhabitants,  both  of  Ardnamurchan  aad  Mull,  having  been  Pres- 
byterians since  that  period ;  unless,  indeed,  the  story  has  been 
imported  into  the  Highlands  from  some  other  quarter.  Its  re- 
semblance to  the  "Master  Thief  in  Mr.  Detent's  "Tales  from 
the  Norse,'*  cannot  fail  to  strike  any  one  acquainted  with  these 
interesting  stories.  The  "TuUiauach  "  U  translated  "Yeoman," 
not  that  that  term  expresses  with  perfect  accuracy  the  meaning 
of  the  Gaelic  word,  but  it  is  the  English  term  which  comet 
nearest  to  it  The  "Tuathaaach"  among  the  Celts  is  a  "farmer," 
or  one  who  holds  his  lands  from  another,  but  the  word  implies  a 
certain  amount  of  consequence  and  dignity,  which  would  indicate 
that  he  must  hold  land  of  considerable  extent  The  term  is  mani- 
festly either  the  radix,  or  a  relative  of  the  Latin  "  toneo,"  whence 
the  English  "tenant,"  and  it  would  seem  aleo  to  be  the  real 
source  of  the  word  "  Thane,"  or  one  who  held  at  tenant  the  lands 
of  the  Crown.  The  tenants  and  their  subholders  were  dis- 
tinguished at  "Tualh  'us  Geetbara,"  from  which  last  it  the 
8axon  "  Kern.'* 

T.M'L. 

EofmnMH,  Jstaw  1860. 

t.  Another  version  of  this  was  told  to  ms  by  Donald  MacCraw, 
drover,  September  1869,  at  we  wafted  along  the  road  in  North 
Uist  It  was  given  In  return  for  a  bit  of  another  story,  which 
also  treats  of  clever  thieves,  part  of  which  I  learned  from  my 
piper  guardian  long  ago.    This  was  the  fiy  which  raised  the  nab. 

Two  thieveo  once  came  to  a  gallows,  and  the  one  said  to  the 
other, 

M  We  have  often  heard  about  this  thing,  now  let  us  try  hew 

TOU  II.  ■ 
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it  fall.  I  will  pat  the  rope  about  my  neck,  and  do  thou  hang 
me,  and  when  I  have  had  enough,  I  will  grin  and  then  thou  ahalt 
let  me  down." 

So  the  firat  thief  wu  hanged,  and  when  the  rope  tightened 
he  grinned  horribly,  and  waa  let  down  by  hit  comrade  aa  they 
had  agreed. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  What  was  it  like?" 
11  Not  to  bad  aa  I  expected,"  aaid  the  other.    "  Now  I  will 
hang  thee  and  when  thou  halt  enough,  whittle.'1 

80  the  second  agreed,  and  he  was  strung  up  in  hit  turn,  and 
he  grinned  too ;  but  because  he  would  not  whistle,  hit  friond  let 
him  hang,  and  when  he  waa  tired  of  waiting,  he  emptied  his 
pockets  and  left  him  there. 

M  Haye  you  any  more  of  that  story,"  said  I. 
14  No ;  but  I  haye  one  about  a  smith's  servant/'  aaid  MacCraw. 
There  was  once,  long  ago,  a  smith  in  Eirinn,  and  he  had  a 
servant  who  was  very  clever  at  stealing ;  lie  could  steal  anything. 
His  mastor  was  working  with  an  U  a  cud  a  ran,  gentleman,  and 
the  gentleman  came  to  the  smithy  to  have  his  "  powney  "  shod, 
(the  Englihh  word  powney  is  commonly  used  in  Island  Gaelic), 
and  he  and  the  smith  were  well  with  each  other,  and  they  began 
to  talk,  and  the  smith  to  boast  of  his  apprentice,  and  how  well  he 
could  steal.  At  last  he  offered  to  bet  that  the  lad  could  steal 
the  gentleman's  horse,  and  the  gentleman  wagered  five  notes 
that  he  would  not.  The  smith  laid  down  the  money  and  the  bet 
was  made,  and  they  told  this  to  the  lad. 

Well,  the  gentleman  went  home,  and  he  sent  his  gillies  to 
watch  the  powney,  and  the  lad  went  and  lie  bought  himself  throe 
bottles  of  whibky,  and  when  the  night  came  ho  went  to  the 
"square"  (this  word  has  also  crept  into  Gaelic,  and  is  applied 
to  a  set  of  farm  buildings)  of  the  gentleman,  and  he  laid  him- 
self down  amongst  the  litter,  and  he  began  to  snore  and  snort 
and  pretend  to  be  drank.  So  out  came  one  of  the  watchmen  to 
see  what  waa  the  matter,  and  he  began  to  handle  the  drunken 
man,  and  presently  he  felt  a  bottle  in  his  pocket ;  then  he  drew 
it  out  and  he  told  the  others,  and  they  drank  it  all  up.  Then  they 
•aid, 

"  Let  us  see  if  there  is  not  another  bottle  in  the  other  pocket." 
So  they  went  and  they  rolled  over  the  drunken  man,  who  kept 
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on  snoring  and  snorting,  and  they  found  a  tecond  bottle,  and  then 
they  wont  into  the  lUble  again.  At  the  end  of  a  little  while  the 
lad  heard  them  getting  Tory  M  wordy  '*  within,  and  0000  they 
came  out  again  a  third  time,  and  they  rolled  him  about,  and 
round  the  third  bottle,  and  that  finished  them  off  and  they  foil 
fast  asleep.  Then  the  lad  got  up  and  stole  the  powney,  and 
went  to  the  smithy  and  then  he  went  to  sleep  himself. 

In  the  morning  the  gentleman  came  to  the  smithy,  and  ha 
had  to  pay  the  bet,  for  the  powney  was  there  before  him. 

"  Well/'  said  the  lad,  "  that  is  bat  a  small  matter,  I  will 
wager  yon  now  twenty  notes  that  I  will  steal  your  daughter.'* 
"  I  will  take  the  wager,"  said  the  gentleman. 
And  the  lad  said,  '*  Now  master,  lay  down  the  twenty  notes 
for  me."    80  the  smith  laid  them  down,  and  the  gentleman  laid 
down  his,  and  the  wager  was  made. 

(The  word  "  note  "  is  almost  always  used  in  Gaelio,  because 
▼cry  filthy  one  pound  notes  are  common  in  8cotland.  The  rain© 
of  the  note  is  expressed  by  M  pound  sazon."  It  seems  to  be 
neceeaary  to  produce  the  money,  and  to  deposit  it  when  a  wager 
is  laid.) 

Now  no  time  was  fixed  for  stealing  the  daughter,  so  the 
gentleman  went  home  and  be  set  a  watch  on  his  daughter's 
room,  who  were  to  go  in  and  out  all  night  long.  The  lad  went 
about  the  country  and  he  travelled  till  he  came  to  Bailui  rourr 
a  seaport  town  on  the  other  side,  for  it  was  in  Eirinn  ;  and  there 
be  remained  till  be  made  friends  with  a  ship  captain,  and  after 
much  talk  (which  was  given  by  the  narrator)  the  captain  agreed 
to  help  him.  80  the  lad  dressed  himself  up  at  a  woman,  and  the 
captain  said,  "  Now  I  will  say  that  I  hare  a  sister  on  board,  and 
if  we  are  asked  to  the  house  of  the  gentleman  when  the  ship 
arrives,  do  thou  as  beet  thou  canst." 

80  the  ship  sailed,  and  she  sailed  round  Eirinn  till  she  came 
to  the  gentleman's  house,  and  then  the  captain  went  up  and  told 
how  he  had  been  a  long  voyage  to  the  Indies. 

Then  the  gentleman  asked  if  be  had  any  one  else  on  board, 
and  be  said  that  be  had  a  sister,  and  thai  she  was  very  un- 
well. 

"  Oh  I "  said  the  gentleman,  M  ask  bar  to  come  up  and  she 
shall  sleep  in  my  daughter's 
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So  tbe  captain*!  titter  came  up  and  they  bad  a  pleaiant  even- 
ing, and  they  all  want  to  bed. 

Bat  the  captain*!  airier  could  not  sleep,  and  abe  laid  to  tbe 
gentleman'a  daughter,  "What  are  these  men  that  are  alwaya 
walking  about  tbe  room,  and  op  and  down  before  the  windows?" 

And  the  girl  said,  "  There  is  a  bad  man  who  has  laid  a  wager 
that  he  will  steal  me,  and  my  father  is  afraid  that  be  may  come 
any  night,  and  these  are  the  watchmen  who  are  guarding  me. 
It  is  not  for  the  money,  bnt  my  father  is  so  angry,  because  that 
bad  man  beat  him  once  already." 

M  Oh,"  said  tbe  captain's  sister,  M I  am  so  nerrons  after  tlte 
sea.  I  have  a  sort  of  nerves  (the  narrator  used  the  English 
word)  that  I  shall  never  sleep  all  night.  I  shall  never  get  a 
wink  of  sleep  t  I  would  be  so  much  obliged  to  you  if  yon  would 
have  the  goodness  to  send  them  away." 

And  so  at  last  the  men  were  sent  away,  but  tbe  captain 'a 
sister  could  not  sleep  a  bit  better,  and  she  said, 

"  When  I  was  in  the  Indies  I  used  to  be  so  troublod  with  tbe 
boat,  that  I  got  a  habit  of  walking  out  at  night,  perhaps  I  could 
sleep  if  I  were  to  take  a  little  walk  now.  Will  you  be  so  very 
kind  as  to  come  out  for  a  little  walk  with  me. 

So  the  gentleman's  daughter  got  up,  and  out  they  went  for  a 
walk,  but  when  they  had  walked  a  little  way,  the  lad  carried  her 
off  bodily  to  the  smithy. 

In  the  morning  the  gentleman  came  and  he  paid  the  bet,  and 
it  is  told  that  the  lad  married  the  daughter. 

"  And  is  that  all  he  ever  stole  ?  "  said  I. 

41  That's  all  I  ever  heard  about  it  at  all  events,"  said  Mac- 
Craw. 

8.  In  the  Sutherland  collection  is  this  reference.  "The 
Master  Thief  (see  Dasent's  Tales,  and  Thorpe's  Tales).  This 
was  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  a  common  schoolboy's  tale. 
I  have  tried  in  vain  to  get  it  written  down  in  Gaelic,  but  they  tell 
it  with  all  that  is  in  the  Norwegian  version,  and  more  besides, 
such  as  the  theft  of  some  rabbits  (how  performed  I  cannot  hear), 
and  that  of  a  lot  of  calves.  Tbe  Master  Thief  stole  these  for  the 
robbers,  by  imitating  in  the  woods  and  upland  pastures  the  cry 
of  the  cows."    C.  D. 
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4.  Another  bit  of  the  Master  Thief,  m  given  in  the  Noree 
Tale*,  forme  pert  of  a  story  which  if  referred  to  in  No.  48.  It  ie 
the  incident  of  the  man  who  ii  perenaded  to  pot  hie  finger  into 
what  he  believe*  to  be  a  eaak  foil  of  Honor,  while  the  clever  rogue 
ridee  off  on  hie  bores,  on  pretence  of  catching  himatlf. 

6.  I  have  heard  another  of  the  incident*,  ae  a  theft,  accom- 
plished by  tempting  a  man  to  run  after  broken-legged  rabbits. 

Tbie  etorj,  then,  ii  now  widely  spread  in  the  Highlands, 
however  it  got  there.  The  Rev.  Mr.  MacLeuchlau,  one  of  the 
beet-known  and  moet  respected  men  in  Edinburgh,  gets  one  ver- 
sion from  an  old  man  in  the  Grassmarket,  who  gives  it  a  pedigree 
of  some  fiftj  years ;  I  got  another  myeelf  from  a  drover  in  Uist ; 
a  very  able  collector  in  Sutherland  says  it  we*  common  there 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  is  told  still ;  and  a  scrap  of 
the  Norwegian  version  comes  from  Islay.  They  reeemble  other 
versions  in  other  languages,  but  they  reeemble  each  other  more 
than  they  do  any  published  Torsion  which  I  know ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  but  one  explanation  of  the  facta,  namely,  that  this  is 
some  very  old  tradition,  common  to  many  races  and  language*, 
and  derived  from  some  original  of  unknown  antiquity. 

The  incidents  in  the  German  of  Grimm  are  shortly  theee : — 

A  poor  old  man  is  visited  by  a  gentleman  in  a  grand  carriage, 
who  turns  out  to  be  bis  son  who  had  run  away  and  become  a 
master  thief.  They  go  to  the  Count,  who  sets  him  three  tasks  to 
try  his  skill :  to  steal  his  favourite  horse ;  to  take  away  from  his 
wife  and  from  him  the  counterpane  of  their  bed,  and  the  ring  off 
the  lady's  finger ;  and,  thirdly,  to  steal  the  parson  and  clerk  out 
of  the  church,  on  pain  of  his  neck. 

He  makes  the  watch  drunk,  and  steals  the  horee.  He  makes 
the  Count  shoot  at  a  dead  body,  and  while  the  Count  is  gone  to 
bury  the  supposed  thief,  be  appears  ae  the  Count,  and  gets  the 
ring  and  bed-cover  from  the  Counteeo. 

And  he  entices  the  pareon  and  clerk  into  a  sack  by  pretending 
to  be  8t.  Peter. 

The  Norte  story  has  many  more  incident*,  but  amongst  them 
are  five  tasks  set  by  a  great  man  to  try  the  skill  of  the  Master 
Thief:— 

(1.)  To  steal  the  roast  from  the  spit  sn  8und*y,  which  he 
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doet  by  enticing  the  servants  to  ran  after  three  hares  which  he 
leU  out  of  a  bag. 

(2.)  To  iteal  father  Laurence,  the  priest,  which  he  doea  by 
pretending  to  be  an  angel,  and  to  enticing  him  into  a  sack. 

(3).  To  tteal  twelve  horses  from  the  stable,  which  he  doea  by 
appearing  as  an  old  woman,  and  making  twelve  grooms  drank 
with  a  sleepy  drink  in  brandy. 

(4.)  To  steal  the  horse  from  under  the  squire,  which  he  doea 
nearly  in  the  same  way  aa  the  clever  weaver  in  the  Islay 
story. 

(5.)  To  steal  the  sheet  of  the  gentleman's  bed,  and  the  shift 
off  bis  wife's  back,  which  he  does  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  it  is 
done  in  the  German  version. 

And  though  the  daughter  is  not  stolen  in  the  Norse  tale,  it  is 
to  gain  the  daughter  that  all  these  tasks  are  performed. 

Now  all  these  are  clearly  the  same  aa  the  second  "  Favola  " 
in  the  first  book  of  Straparola,  printed  in  Vonice,  1567.  In  this 
Italian  story  the  scene  is  Perugia,  the  clever  thief,  a  certain 
Cassandrino,  and  tlio  man  who  tries  his  skill  "  II  Pre  tore,"  the 
Priest. 

Cassandrino  first  steals  the  Priest's  bed  from  under  him,  by 
breaking  through  the  roof  and  throwing  down  the  dead  body  of  a 
recently  buried  doctor  which  he  had  dug  up  and  dressed  in  his 
clothes.  The  Priest  thinks  that  be  has  fallen  down  and  killed 
himself,  goes  to  bury  him,  and  finds  his  bed  gone  when  he 
returns. 

Next  he  steals  the  horse  from  the  stable.  The  watchman 
sleeps  in  tho  saddle ;  he  props  him  up  on  sticks,  and  steals  away 
the  horse. 

Lastly,  he  steals  a  country  clergyman,  whom  he  tempts  into 
a  sack  by  dressing  as  an  angel  and  standing  on  an  altar  after 
matins,  exclaiming  "  Chi  vuol  andar  in  gloria  entri  nel  sacco." 
He  gets  a  hundred  florins  of  gold  each  time,  and  is  threatened 
with  terrible  punishment  in  case  of  failure.  The  disguise  is  a 
white  robe,  painted  paper  wings,  and  a  shining  diadem. 

The  Italian  story  again  resembles,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
the  Egyptian  story  of  Rhampsinitus,  told  in  Herodotus.  (Raw- 
linson's  Herod,  vol.  ii.  p.  191.) 

The  king  had  a  treasure  chamber  built  of  hewn  stone,  but  the 
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builder  contrived  a  turning-atone  in  the  wall,  and  told  the  aecret 
to  hit  torn  when  he  was  about  to  die. 

The  eons  plundered  the  treasury,  and  the  king  eet  a  trap 
which  caught  one  of  them.  The  other  cat  hii  head  off  to  pre- 
vent discovery,  and  went  home  with  the  head,  leaving  the  bod/ 
in  the  trap.  The  king,  roach  puzzled,  expoeed  the  headiest  bod/, 
with  guards  beside  it,  to  watch  if  any  one  should  be  teen  weeping 
near  it.  The  mother  tent  her  ton  to  get  back  the  body,  and  he 
did  very  much  at  the  clever  thief  in  the  modern  stories,  who  stole 
the  horses ;  he  disguised  himself  and  enticed  the  guards  into 
drinking  till  they  fell  asleep ;  then  he  shaved  half  their  beardt  off, 
and  took  away  the  body. 

Then  the  king  tent  his  dnugbter  to  find  oat ;  and  the  clever 
thief  went  to  her,  and  told  her  all  about  it ;  bat  when  the  tried 
to  teico  him,  he  gave  her  the  hand  of  a  dead  man,  which  he  had 
cut  off  and  brought  with  him ;  and  to  he  mtde  hit  escape,  leav- 
ing the  hand. 

Then  the  king  proclaimed  a  free  pardon  for  the  clever  thief 
who  had  outwitted  him  three  timet,  and  when  he  came  he  gave 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

Other  references  are  given  in  Grimm's  third  volume  (see 
page  260),  from  which  it  appears  that  this  story  is  very  widely 
spread  in  Kuropo.  Now  tho  Gaolio  agroot  with  Herodotus,  Rtra- 
parola,  and  Grimm,  in  that  there  are  three  tasks  accomplished 
by  a  clever  thief;  and  the  number  three  is  almost  universally  used 
in  Gaelic  tales. 

One  of  the  Gaelic  incidents,  that  of  the  drunken  guards, 
sgrees  with  the  story  in  Herodotus,  and  it  common  to  all  those 
quoted. 

The  Gaelic  sgrees  with  the  Italian,  German,  and  Norte,  in  the 
theft  of  the  horse  and  the  clergyman. 

The  Gaelic  alone  hat  the  theft  of  the  daughter.  The  Nor- 
wegian version  mentiont  the  daughter,  and  so  does  the  story  of 
Rhampsinitus,  and  there  seems  to  be  fair  ground  for  arguing  that 
all  this  most  have  come  from  tome  original  which  it  is  vain  to 
search  for  in  any  modern  work  or  in  any  modern  sge.  Such  at 
least  is  my  own  opinion,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  others 
the  meant  of  judging  for  themselves  so  far  as  I  am  able,  by  giv- 
ing all  1  get  unaltered,  and  by  naming  all  my  authorities. 
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Another  Gaelic  story,  the  "  Gillie  Carrach,"  of  which  1  lately 
(June  1860)  received  a  long  yersion  from  John  Dewar,  containi 
three  iooidenta  wery  like  those  in  Herodotns ;  mixed  with  others 
which  are  new  to  me,  and  others  which  I  have  in  Gaelic  from 
other  sources,  one  of  which  has  a  parallel  in  Italian  and  in 
Sanscrit. 

It  is  carious  to  remark,  that  the  very  same  ideas  seem  to  haye 
occurred  to  Herodotns,  while  on  his  trayels,  which  now  arise  in 
the  minds  of  worth/  pedagogue!  in  the  Highlands.  The/  object 
to  old  stories  told  by  peasanta,  because  they  are  "  fictions,"  and 
not  historically  true.  I  have  repeatedly  met  men  who  look  on 
the  telling  of  these  tales  as  something  almost  wicked. 

Thus  wrote  Herodotns,  and  those  who  object  to  traditionary 
fictions  might  take  example  by  the  father  of  history,  snd  while 
they  disbelieye  the  stories,  write  them  down. 

"  Such  ss  think  the  tales  told  by  the  Egyptians  credible,  are 
free  to  accept  them  for  history.  For  my  own  part,  I  propose  to 
myself,  thoughout  my  whole  work,  faithfully  to  record  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  several  nations." 

Surely  if  Herodotus  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  record 
auch  frivolous  thinga,  and  if  men  of  the  higheat  acquirements 
now  make  them  a  study,  they  are  not  wholly  unworthy  of 
notice. 


XLL 
THE  WIDOW  AND  HER  DAUGHTERS. 

From  Mrs.  M  soGeachy,  Fanner*!  Wife,  ItUy. 

SPHERE  was  formerly  a  poor  widow,  and  she  had 
-*-  three  daughters,  and  all  she  had  to  feed  them  was  a 
kailyard.  There  was  a  great  gray  horso  who  was  coming 
every  day  to  the  yard  to  eat  the  kaiL  Said  the  eld- 
est of  the  daughters  to  her  mother,  "  I  will  go  to  the 
yard  to-day,  and  I  will  take  the  spinning-wheel  with 
me,  and  I  will  keep  the  horse  out  of  the  kaiL**  "  Do," 
said  her  mother.  8he  went  out  The  horse  came ; 
she  took  the  distaiT  from  the  wheol  and  she  struck 
him.  The  distaff  stuck  to  the  horse,  and  hor  hand 
stuck  to  the  distaff.  Away  went  the  horse  till  they 
reached  a  green  hill,  and  he  called  out,  "  Open,  open, 
oh  green  hill,  and  let  in  the  king's  son  ;  open,  open, 
oh  green  hill,  and  let  in  the  widow's  daughter."  The 
hill  opened,  and  they  went  in.  He  warmed  water  for 
her  feet,  and  made  a  soft  bed  for  her  limbs,  and  she 
lay  down  that  night  Early  on  the  morrow,  when  he 
rose,  he  was  going  to  hunt  He  gave  her  the  keys  of 
the  whole  house,  and  he  said  to  her  that  she  might 
open  erery  chamber  inside  but  the  one.  "  By  all  she 
ever  saw  not  to  open  that  one.**  That  she  should  have 
his  dinner  ready  when  he  should  come  back,  and  that 
if  she  would  be  a  good  woman  that  he  would  many 
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her.  When  he  went  away  she  began  to  open  the  cham- 
beia  Every  one,  as  she  opened  it,  was  getting  finer 
and  finer,  till  she  came  to  the  one  that  was  forbidden. 
It  seemed  to  her,  "What  might  be  in  it  that  she 
might  not  open  it  too."  She  opened  it,  and  it  was 
full  of  dead  gentlewomen,  and  she  went  down  to  the 
knee  in  blood.  Then  she  came  out,  and  she  was  clean- 
ing her  foot ;  and  though  she  were  cleaning  it,  still  she 
could  not  take  a  bit  of  the  blood  off  it  A  tiny  cat 
came  where  she  was,  and  she  said  to  her,  "If  she 
would  give  a  little  drop  of  milk  that  she  would  clean 
her  foot  as  well  as  it  was  before.  "Thou  1  ugly  beast ! 
be  off  before  thee.  Dost  thou  suppose  that  I  won't 
clean  them  better  than  thou  1"  "  Yes,  yes,  take  thine 
own  way.  Thou  wilt  see  what  will  happen  to  thee 
when  himself  comes  homa"  He  came  home,  and 
she  set  the  dinner  on  the  board,  and  they  sat  down 
at  it  Before  they  ate  a  bit  he  said  to  her,  "  Wert 
thou  a  good  woman  to-day?"  "I  was,"  said  she. 
"  Let  me  see  thy  foot,  and  I  will  tell  thee  whether 
thou  wert  or  wert  not."  She  let  him  see  the  one  that 
was  clean.  "  Let  me  see  the  other  one,"  said  he.  When 
he  saw  the  blood,  "  Oh  1  ho  1"  said  he.  He  rose  and 
took  the  axe  and  took  her  head  off,  and  he  threw  her 
into  the  chamber  with  the  other  dead  people.  He  laid 
down  that  night,  and  early  on  the  morrow  he  went  to 
the  widow's  yard  again.  Said  the  second  one  of  the 
widow's  daughters  to  her  mother — u  I  will  go  out  to- 
day, and  I  will  keep  the  gray  horse  out  of  the  yard." 
She  went  out  sewing.  She  struck  the  thing  she  was 
sewing  on  the  horse.  The  cloth  stuck  to  the  horse, 
and  her  hand  stuck  to  the  cloth.  They  reached 
the  hill.  He  called  as  usual  to  the  hill ;  the  hill 
opened,  and  they  went  in.  He  wanned  water 
for  her  feet,  and  mode  a  soft  bed  for  her  limbs,  and 
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they  lay  down  that  night  Early  in  the  morning  he 
was  going  to  hunt,  and  he  said  to  her  that  she  should 
open  every  chamber  inside  bat  one,  and  "  by  all  she 
ever  saw"  not  to  open  that  one.  She  opened  every 
chamber  till  she  came  to  the  little  one,  and  because  she 
thought  "  What  might  be  in  that  one  more  than  the 
rest  that  she  might  not  open  it  f '  She  opened  it,  and  it 
was  full  of  dead  gentlewomen,  and  her  own  sister 
amongst  them.  She  went  down  to  the  knee  in  blood. 
She  came  out,  and  she  was  cleaning  herself  and  the 
little  cat  came  round  about,  and  she  said  to  her,  "  If 
thou  wilt  give  mo  a  tiny  drop  of  milk  I  will  clean  thy 
foot  as  woll  as  it  over  was."  "  Thou  I  ugly  boast  I 
begone.  Dost  thou  tiiink  that  1  will  not  clean  it  my- 
self better  than  thou  f  "  Thou  wilt  see,"  said  the  cat, 
"  wbst  will  happen  to  thee  when  himself  comes  home." 
When  he  came  she  set  down  the  dinner,  and  they 
sat  at  it  8aid  he — M  Wert  thou  a  good  woman  to* 
day  r  •'  I  was,"  said  she.  "  Let  me  see  thy  foot, 
and  I  will  tell  thee  whether  thou  wert  or  wort  not" 
She  let  him  see  the  foot  that  was  clean.  "  Let  me  see 
the  other  one,"  said  he.  She  let  him  see  it  "  Oh  ! 
ho  f  said  he,  and  he  took  the  axe  and  took  her  head 
off.  He  lay  down  that  night  Early  on  the  mor- 
row, said  the  youngest  one  to  her  mother,  as  she 
wove  a  stocking — "  I  will  go  out  with  my  stocking  to- 
day, and  I  will  watch  the  gray  horse.  I  will  see  what 
happened  to  my  two  sisters,  and  I  will  return  to  tell 
you."  "  Do,"  said  her  mother,  "  and  see  thou  dost  not 
stay  away.  She  went  out,  and  the  horse  came.  She 
struck  the  stocking  on  the  horse.  The  stocking  stuck 
to  the  horse,  and  the  band  stuck  to  the  stocking.  They 
went  away,  and  they  reached  the  green  hilL  He  called 
out  as  usual,  and  they  got  in.  He  warmed  water  for 
her  feet,  and  made  a  soft  bed  for  bar  limbs,  and  they 
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lay  down  that  night  On  the  morrow  he  was  going  to 
hunt,  and  he  said  to  her — "  If  she  would  behave  her- 
self as  a  good  woman  till  he  returned,  that  they  would 
be  married  in  a  few  days."  He  gave  her  the  keys,  and 
he  said  to  her  that  she  might  open  every  chamber  that 
was  within  but  that  little  one,  "  but  see  that  she  should 
not  open  that  one."  She  opened  every  one,  and  when 
she  came  to  this  one,  because  she  thought  "  wliat  might 
be  in  it  that  she  might  not  open  it  more  than  the  rest  1" 
she  opened  it,  and  she  saw  her  two  sisters  there  dead, 
and  she  went  down  to  the  two  knees  in  blood.  She 
came  out*  and  she  was  cleaning  her  feet*  and  she  could 
not  take  a  bit  of  the  blood  off  them.  The  tiny  cat 
came  where  she  was,  and  she  said  to  her — "  Give  me 
a  tiny  drop  of  milk,  and  I  will  clean  thy  feet  as  well  as 
they  were  before."  "I  will  give  it,  thou  creature;  I 
will  give  thee  thy  desire  of  milk  if  thou  will  clean  my 
feet"  The  cat  licked  her  feet  as  well  as  they  were 
before.  Then  the  king  came  home,  and  they  set  down 
his  dinner,  and  they  sat  at  it  Before  they  ate  a  bit, 
he  said,  to  her,  "Wert  thou  a  good  woman  to-day  %  " 
"I  was  middling,"  said  she;  I  have  no  boasting  to 
make  of  myself.  "  Let  me  see  thy  feet,"  said  he.  She 
lot  him  see  her  feet  "  Thou  wort  a  good  woman," 
said  ho ;  "  and  if  thou  holriost  on  thus  till  the  end  of 
u  few  days,  thyself  and  I  will  bo  married."  On  the 
morrow  he  went  away  to  hunt.  When  he  went  away 
the  little  cat  came  where  she  was.  "  Now,  I  will  tell 
thee  in  what  way  thou  wilt  be  quickest  married  to  him," 
said  the  cat  "  There  are,"  said  she,  "  a  lot  of  old 
cheats  within.  Thou  si  1  alt  take  out  three  of  them ;  thou 
shalt  clean  them.  Thou  shalt  say  to  him  next  night, 
that  he  must  leave  these  three  chosU,  one  about  of 
them,  in  thy  mother's  house,  as  they  ore  of  no  use 
here ;  that  there  are  plenty  here  without  them ;  thou 
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•halt  say  to  him  thai  he  most  not  open  any  of  them  on 
the  road,  or  else,  if  he  opens,  thai  thou  wilt  leave 
him ;  that  thou  wilt  go  up  into  a  tree  top,  and  that 
thou  wilt  be  looking,  and  that  if  he  opens  any  of  them 
that  thou  wilt  see.     Then  when  he  goes  hunting,  thou 
shalt  open  the  chamber,  thou  shalt  bring  out  thy  two 
sisters ;  thou  shalt  draw  on  them  the  magic  club,  and 
they  will  be  as  lively  and  whole  as  they  were  before ; 
thou  shalt  clean  them  then,  and  thou  shalt  put  one  in 
each  chest  of  them,  and  thou  shalt  go  thyself  into  the 
third  one.     Thou  shalt  put  of  silver  and  of  gold,  as 
much  in  the  chests  as  will  keep  thy  mother  and  thy 
sisters  right  for  their  lives.      When  he  leaves  the 
chests  in  thy  mother's  house,  and  when  he  returns  ho 
will  fly  in  a  wild  rage;  he  will  then  go  to  thy  mother's 
house  in  this  fury,  and  he  will  break  in  the  door ;  be 
thou  behind  the  door,  and  take  off  his  head  with  the 
bar ;  and  then  he  will  be  a  king's  son,  as  precious  as 
he  was  before,  and  he  will  marry  thee.     Say  to  thy 
sisters,  if  he  attempts  the  chests  to  open  them  by  the 
way,  to  call  out,  '  I  see  thee,  I  see  thee,'  and  tfiat  he 
will  think  that  thou  wilt  be  calling  out  in  the  tree." 
When  he  came  home  he  went  away  with  the  chests, 
one  after  one,  till  he  left  them  in  her  mother's  house. 
When  he  came  to  a  glen,  where  he  thought  she  in  the 
tree  could  not  see  him,  he  began  to  let  the  chest  down 
to  see  what  was  in  it ;  she  that  was  in  the  chest  called 
out,  "  I  see  thee,  I  see  thee  I" 

"Good  luck  be  on  thy  pretty  little  heed,"  said  be, 
"  if  thou  canst  not  see  a  long  way  I" 

This  was  the  way  with  him  each  journey,  till  he 
left  the  chests  altogether  in  her  mother's  house. 

When  he  returned  home  on  the  last  journey,  and 
saw  that  she  was  not  before  him,  he  flew  in  a  wild 
rage ;  he  went  back  to  the  widow's  house,  and  when 
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he  reached  the  door  he  drove  it  in  before  him.  She 
was  standing  behind  the  door,  and  she  took  his  head 
off  with  the  bar.  Then  he  grew  a  king's  son,  as 
precious  as  ever  came  ;  there  he  was  within,  and  they 
were  in  great  gladness.  She  and  himself  married,  and 
they  left  with  her  mother  and  sisters,  of  gold  and 
silver,  as  much  as  left  them  well  for  life. 


A  BHAINTREACH. 

Bha  baintreach  ann  rolmhe,  'a  bha  tri  nigbeanan  aice,  'a  la  e  na  bba 
aire  aireon  am  beathachadh  gàrradh  call.  Bha  each  mòr  glaa  a'  h- 
ulle  latha  'tighlnn  do  'n  ghàrradh  a  dh'itbeadh  a  'chàil.  *  Thuirt  an  tè* 
bu  abine  de  na  nigheanan  r'a  inathair  theid  miae  d'an  ghàrradb  an 
diugh  'a  bheir  mi  learn  a  chuibheal,  '•  cumaitlh  mi  'n  t-each  ai  a'  dial.** 
M  Dean/'  urn'  a  inathair.  Dh'  fholbh  i  mach.  Thainig  an  t-each.  Thug  i 
*chuigeal  a*  a*  chuibheil  *•  bhuail  i  e.  Lean  a'  chuigeal  ria  an  each,  'a 
leao  a  làmhaa  ria  a'  chuigeel.  Air  folbh  a  bha'n  t-each,  gua  an  d* 
rainig  e  cnoc  uaine,  '•  ghlaoidh  e.  "  Foagail  foagail  a  chnuic  uaine  *a 
leig  mac  an  righ  atigh.  Foagail— foagail  a  chnoic  uaine  'a  leig  nighean 
na  baintrich  a  atigh."  Dh'  fhoagail  an  cnoc,  '•  chaidh  iad  a  stigh. 
Kinn  e  uiage  blàth  d'a  caaan  'a  leaba  bhog  d'a  leuan,  'a  chaidh  i 
laidhe  an  oidhche  tin.  Mochthratb  an  la'r  na  mhaireach  nur  a  dh' 
eiridh  eaan,  bha  e  'dol  a  •bealgaireachd.  Thug  e  dh'iae  iuchraichean 
an  tigbeair  fad,  *•  thuirt  e  rithe  gum  faodailh  i  h-uile  aeombar  a  atigh 
fhoagladh  ach  an  t-aon ;  air  na  chunnaic  i  riamh  gun  am  fear  aiu 
fhoagladh ;  a  dhinneir-aan  a  bhi  aice  reidh  nur  a  thilleadh  e ;  '•  n'  am 
biodh  i  'na  bean  mhath  gum  poaadh  e  i.  Nur  a  dli*  fholbh  eaan 
thòbich  be  air  foaglaidh  nan  aeombraichean.  A'  h-uile  fear  mar  a  dh' 
fhoagladh  i  bha  e'  dol  na  bu  bhreagha  *a  na  bu  bhreagha,  gua  au 
d'  thainig  i  gua  an  fhear  a  bh'  air  a  bhacail.  Their  leatha  dl  'dh 
fhaodadh  a  bhith  ann  nach  fhaodadh  i  fhoagladh  cuidcachd.  Dh* 
flioagail  i  e,  'a  bha  e  làn  do  mnatiian  uaisle  marbh,  'a  chaidh  i  'eloa 
gu*  a'  gblun  ann  am  fuil.  Thainig  i  mach  an  ain,  'a  blia  i  'glanadb  a 
coiae,  '•  ged  a  bhiodh  i  ga  glanadb  fathaat  cha  b'  urrainn  i  mlr  de  'n 
fhuil  a  thoirt  dL  Thklnig  cat  crlon  far  an  robh  i,  'a  thuirt  i  rithe, 
na'n  d'  thugadh  1  dh'  iaa  deur  beag  bainne,  gun  glanadh  i  'caa  cho 
math  'a  a  bha  i  riamh.    MThuaa  'bheaihaich  ghrannda!  W  'folbh 
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roanhad ;  am  bbeil  dhfl  agad  aach  glan  ml  Win  tadni'i  fhaarr  na 
thaaar  "Saadli,  aaadht  Idgdhait!  Chi  tha da*  dh'  èlraaa  dmlt  iw 
a  thig  a  feln  daehaidh  I"  Thainig  aiaa  daehaidh,  '•  chair  iaa  as 
dianair  air  a*  bhbrd,  '•  ahoidh  iad  aV»  aica.  Mao  d'  ith  iad  mlr 
thairt  aaao  ritha.  w  An  robh  tha  a'd*  bheaa  mbath  an  diagh  T  ■  Bha," 
on'  iaa,  "Ldg  fhaidnn  dbmhea  do  chat,  '•  inneidh  mi  dbait  ab-aaa 
*bha  aa  aach  robh.**  Ldg  i  fhaidaa  da  u  U  *bha  glan.  "  Laig 
fhaidna  domh,  aa  U  die,**  art'  eaan.  Nor  a  ehaanaic  e*  'a  fhnil, 
wO!  hoT  ara'e/a  dh'  eiridhe,  '■  ghabh  e  'a  toagh,  •  tbag  e  "a  caaaa 
di,  '•  thttg  c  'align  do  'a  t-aaombar  i  Ma  aa  fhcadhain  mharbh,  die. 

Chaidh  a  Uidht  aa  oidhcba  tin,  *•  mochthralh  aa  la  V  aa 
aihalraach  dh'  fbolbb  e  gv  garradh  aa  baiatrieh  a  rithiad.  Thairt 
aa  daraa  tf  do  aJghaanaa  na  baiatrieh  r'a  mathair.  "  Thdid  mi 
mach  aa  diagb,  '•  eamaidh  ml  *n  t-eech  glaa  at  a'  gharradh."  Chaidh 
I  'iaaeh  a'  fuaghaL  Bhoail  I'rad  a  bha  aica  'ga  Ybaaghal  air  aa 
each ;  laaa  aa  uaodach  rit  aa  aach ;  '•  laaa  a  lamh  rit  aa  aodach. 
Kaiaig  iad  an  cnoc  Uhlaoidh  a  mar  a  b'  abhalat  dha  ria  a'  canoe, 
Dh'  flioagail  aa  cnoc,  '•  chaidh  iad  a  align.  Rlna  e  aiaga  Math  d'a 
eaaan,  *a  leaba  bbog  d'a  leaaaa,  'a  chaidh  iad  a  laidha  aa  oidhcba  tin. 
Mochthralh  aa  U'r  na  mhairaach  bda  eaan  a'  folbh  a  aheelgaireaehd, 
'■  thairt  e  ritha  h-aile  atom  bar  a  atigh  fhoagladb,  ach  an  aoa  fheer,  'a 
air  aa  ehaaaaic  i  riamh  gan  am  faar  tin  fhoagladh.  Dh'  fhoagail  I 
h-eile  aaombar  gat  aa  d*  thainig  I  gat  an  fheer  bheag,  *a  air  laatha 
da*  db'  fhaodadh  a  bhith  aana  an  fbear  aia  na  'a  motha  na  each  nach 
fhaodadh  I  Yhoa-gUdh.  Db'  fhoagaU  i  a,  'a  bha  e  lha  da  mbuathaa 
aaiale  marbba,  'a  a  piathar  fcln  'nam  maaag.  Chaidh  I  ak»  'ga  glaa 
ana  am  foil  Thàinig  i  'mach,  'a  bha  i  'ga  glaaadh  feia,  'a  thainig  aa 
eat  baag  ma'a  cnairt,  'a  thairt  i  ritha.  "  Ma  bhair  lha  dbomhea  daw 
cHoobauineglaAaidhmi  dochaacbomatb't  a  bbairkanb?*'  "Than* 
abhaathaichghraaoda!  Gabhromhad!  Am  bbail  daU  agad  aaeh 
plan  mi  feìn  i  na'afbetrrnatheea?"  -  Chi  the,"  art*  aa  cat,  "  64 
dh'  clreea  dait  aar  a  thig  e  ffrin  daehaidh.''  Nar  a  thainig  e 
dhaehaidh  chair  iaa  alee  an  dianair,  'a  ahaldh  iad  aica.  Thairt  aaan 
ritha.  MAa  robh  thaa'd' bhaan  mhath  an  diagh  r  M  Bha,"  art*  iaa. 
M  Laig  fhaidnn  domh  do  chat,  'a  iaaaldh  mi  dhait  eb-aca  *bha  aa  aaeh 
robh."  Laig  i  fhaidnn  da  'chat  a  bha  glaa.  "  Laig  fhaidna  domh 
an  U  die,"  art'  eaan.  Laig  I  fhaidaa i.  •Oho!"  era'eeea/aghabh 
e  *n  taagh,  'a  thag  e  'a  caann  dL 

Chaidh  e  laidha  aa  oidhcba  dn.  Mochthralh  a»  U  'r  aa  mhahr- 
aach,  art'  an  to  b'  bige  r'a  malhdr,  'a  i  nghaadh  atocaidh.  «  ThdM 
miaa  'mach  la  m'  atocaidh  an  diagh,  '•  flalridh  mi  'n  t-eeeh  glaa;  cat  mi 
ill'  tbarhair  ilir  m'  dha  fhfrnthair  1  'f  tfnHf h  mi  dh' 
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"DèMj,"uri,*màthmir,'«feiichnachfimthu*lrfolbh.M  Chaldhl'macn, 
'a  tbainig  ant-each.  BhiuUi 'natocaidhalraneech.  Lean  an  etocaidh 
rb  an  each,  *a  lean  an  lamh  ria  an  etocaidh.  Dh' fholbh  iad, 'treinig  iad 
an  cnoc  uaine.  Ghlaoidh  e  mar  a  b'  bbhaiet  da,  'a  fhnair  lad  a  etigh. 
Kinn  t  uiege  bleih  d*a  caaan  '•  leaba  bhog  d'a  leeean,  'a  cbaidh  lad  a 
laldha  an  oidhche  tin.  An  la  *r  na  mhàireach  bba  e  'folbh  a  ahealg- 
aireachd, '•  tbairt  e  rithlae  na'n  dèanadh  i  bean  mhalh  gna  an  till- 
aadh  a,  ann  am  beagan  laifthean  gam  biodh  lad  pbada.  Thug  a  dhl 
na  h-iachraicheen,  '•  thnlrt  a  rithe  gum  faodadh  i  h-uile  aeombar  a 
bba  atigb  fhoagladb  ach  am  fear  baag  nd,— acb  feuch  nacb  foagladb 
I  'm  fear  nd.  Dh'  fhoagail  i  b-ulla  gin ;  *a  nur  a  tbainig  i  gna  an 
fbear  ao,  air  leatba  da*  'bbiodb  ann  nacb  fhaodadh  i  'fhoagladb,  na  1a 
motba  na  each.  Dh*  fbotgaU  i  a,  'a  chunnaie  i  'da  phiutnar  marbh 
an  ain,  'a  chaidb  i  aìoe  e/a  da  gblbn  ann  am  foil  Tbainig  i  mach, 
'a  bba  I  'glanadh  a  cat,  'echa  b'  nrrainn  i  mir  da  'n  fbuil  a  thoirt  din. 
Tbainig  an  cat  crlon  far  an  robb  i,  'a  thuirt  i  rithe,  M  Thoir  dhòmhaa 
dear  crion  bainne,  'a  glanaidh  rai  do  chaaan  cho  matb  'a  a  bba  lad 
riamh."  **  Bbeir  a  chreutalr—  bheir  mlaa  dbnit  do  dhlol  bainne  ma 
ghlanaa  thn  mo  chaaan."  Dh'  imlich  an  cat  a  caaan  cho  math  'a  a 
bba  iad  riamh.  Tbainig  an  rìgh  an  ain  dachaidh,  '•  chuir  iad  a  atoa 
a  dhinneir,  'a  abaidh  iad  aioe.  Ma'n  d'  ith  iad  mir  thoirt  aaan 
rithe,"  An  robb  tbuaa  a'd' bhean  mhath  an  diugh?"  MBha  mi 
meadbonach,"  ura*  iee,  "  cha  'n  'eil  uaill  aam  bith  agam  r*a  dhèanadh 
aaam  ftfin."  •  Leig  fhaicinn  domb  do  chaaan,"  urs'  eaan.  M  Laig  i 
fhaicioD  da  'caaan.  Bha  thuaa  a'd'  bhean  mhath,''  ura'  eaan, "  'a  ma 
leanaa  thu  mur  ain  gn  ceann  beagan  leithean  bidh  thu  fheln  agna 
mise  poada."  An  lk'r  na  mheireach  dh'  fholbh  eaan  a  ahealgaireachd. 
Nur  a  dh'  fholbh  eaan  thainig  an  cat  beag  far  an  robh  is*.  **  Nia 
innaidh  miaa  dbait  dè  'n  dòigh  air  an  luaitha  am  bi  thu  pòad'  air," 
ura'  an  cat  "  Tha,"  ura'  iee,  "  dorlach  da  •beanachiedeachan  a  atigb; 
bheir  thn  mach  tri  dhin ;  glanaidh  thu  iad ;  their  thu  ria  an  ath 
oidhche  gum  feum  e  na  tri  chiadeachan  tin,  te  ma  aeach  dhiu,  fhag- 
ail  ann  an  tigh  do  mhàthar,  cliionn  nach  'eil  feum  an  ao  orra,  gu 
'bheil  na  leoir  ann  aa  an  ioghnais ;  their  thu  ria  nach  fhaod  e  gin 
dhiu  fhoagladb  air  an  rathad,  air  uo  ma  dh'  fhosglaa  gum  fag  thn  a ; 
gin  d'  theld  thu  ann  am  barr  craoibhe,  'a  gum  bi  thu  'g  amharc,  'a  ma 
dh'  fhoaglaa  e  gin  dhiu  gum  fate  thu.  An  tin  nur  a  theld  esan  a 
ahealgaireachd  foaglaidh  thu  'n  aeombar ;  bheir  thu  'mach  do  dha 
phiutnar ;  tairnidh  thu  'n  •lachdan  draoidbeachd  orra ;  *•  bidb  iad 
cho  bob,  ahlan  'a  a  bba  iad  riamh.  Glanaidh  thu  iad  an  ain,  '•  cuir- 
idh  thn  te*  anna  gach  ciada  dhin,  agna  tbeid  thu  fe*in  '•  an  trtaa  te*. 
Cuiridh  thn  de  dh'  airgiod  agna  da  dh'  or  anna  na  ciadeachan  na 
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ehomas  do  mhathalr  agus  do  pbeathraicbeen  ceart  r'ara  beo.  Nnr 
a  dh*  fhagas  e  na  did— chin  100  in  tigh  do  mhathar,  's  a  tbiUeaa  a, 
thdd  t  inn  am  feirg  ehoimbneh.  Folbhaidh  e  *n  eta  gn  tigh  do 
mhathar  anns  an  fheirg  to,  'a  brbdidh  t  stigh  an  dorm.  Bl  thuna 
ehl  an  doruls,  '1  thoir  dhoib an  oaann lab  an  t-sabh,'s bWh t*n  tin  'aa 
mhae  rig h  cho  aluinn  '■  a  bha  t  riamh,  '•  pbaeidh  a  thu.  Abalr  rl 
d'  pbeathraicbean,  ma  bhdr  a  lamb  air  na  clsdaaohan  fhoagladh  air 
an  rathad  lad  a  ghleodhach,  «  Chi  ml  thu,*  ehl  mi  thu, «  air  alt,  'a 
gun  aaoiT  a  gv  taaa  a  bhiof  a  gUodhach  'aa'  chraotbh." 

Nar  a  thill  nan  daehaldh,  dh'  fbolbh  e  lab)  na  dsdaachan,  to  aa 
dolgh  ta,  gna  an  d*  fbag  a  *n  tigh  a  maihar  lad.  Nnr  a  thalnig  e  gn 
glaann  far  anrobh  e  imaointaachadh  naeh  fhileaadh  iaa'aa'  chraolbh  a, 
thug  a  lamb  air  a*  ehisde  leigdl  atas  airaon  faidnn  de*  *bh*  innte. 
OhUoWh«nU'bh«,»achl«le,-Chimitho--Cblinlthu."  "Pieeech 
air  do  ehaann  btag,  bMdheaeh,"  urs*  man,  M  man  am  lad'  a  ehl  thn." 
B*e  so  a  bu  daal  dha  air  gach  ahtbhal  gna  aa  d'  fhag  a  na  eJadaacihan 
air  fad  an  tighamathar.  Nnr  a  thill  a  dhaehaidh  air  an  t-dnbhal  ma 
dhoiraadh,  '•  a  chunnaic  a  nach  robh  laa  roimhe,  ehaidh  a  ann  am 
feirg  choimhaaeh.  Dh*  fbolbh  a  air  aia  gn  tigh  na  baintrieh,  'a  nnr 
a  rainig  a  *n  doruschuir  e  roimbc  a.  Bha  iaa  'aa  aaaaamh  air  ehl  aa 
doruls,  '1  thug  i  'n  oaann  dath  lab  an  i-aabh.  Dh'  fhae  e  *n  sin 
'na  mhae  righ  cho  aluinn  *aa  thalnig  riamh.  Chaldh  a  atigh  an 
•in,  '■  bha  iad  ann  an  '•  bha  lad  ann  an  toiUmntinn  mhbc.  Phba 
e  fheìn  agut  iaa,  '■  rian  lad  banaii  aighaaraeh  ahnnndaeh.  Chaldh 
iad  dachaklb  do  'n  chaietael,  'a  bha  lad  gn  math  eomhla,  *i  fhaair  a 
matbair  '1  a  paathraachaaa  na  'chum  gn  math  r'ara  bco  lad. 

From  Catherine  Milloy,  Kilmeny,  lslay,  March  1869. 

Aa  old  woman  of  the  name  of  Hmttom,  in  Cowal,  told  thia  to 
Catharine  MUloy,  a  Cowal  woman,  married  to  a  farmer  at  KU* 
many,  Angus  MacQtockg,  a  Campbelltown  man.  Written  down 
from  her  dictation  by  /faster  Maclean,  Ielay,  May  1869. 

This  atory  is  eomething  take  The  Hoodie  and  The  Danghtar 
of  the  King  of  the  8kiaa ;  it  hae  a  bit  like  The  Mermaid. 

I  hare  another  version,  told  by  Hugh  Mae  in  deor,  an  old 
man  at  Bowmore,  in  lslay,  who  can  redta  a  great  many  mora 
atones ;  be  borders  upon  eighty,  ia  Tory  poor,  and  has  had  bat 
little  education.  Ha  tails  MacLaan  that  he  learnt  his  stories 
long  ago  from  one  Angus  Brown,  who  was  known  by  the  soabri- 
qnet  of  Aoaghae  Gruama,  frowning  Angus,  of  whom  very  queer 
anaodotaa  are  told.    Mao  in  deor  was  abet  to  play  tho  piptn  hi 
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his  day.  Hit  father  wai  considered  an  excellent  piper;  and  his 
son  Dugald  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  best  pipers  in  the 
island 

2d.  A  poor  woman  had  three  daughters  and  a  kail-yard,  and  a 
horse  used  to  come  eyery  day  to  eat  the  kail.  The  daughters 
went,  one  after  the  other,  to  driye  him  away  with  the  distaff,  and 
the  distaff  stuck  to  the  horse  and  to  their  hands,  and  he  dragged 
them  in  turn  to  a  castle.  (It  is  not  said  that  the  hor$e  became  a 
man.)  The  first  was  the  eldost  who  slept  in  the  castle ;  on  the 
morrow  she  got  a  key,  and  was  told  to  look  at  all  the  rooms  but 
one ;  and  to  milk  the  "  Three  Red-brown  Hornless  Cows."  She 
looked  into  the  room  of  course,  and  sank  to  her  knee  in  blood  ; 
and  "  a  great  grey  cat "  came  about  and  asked  for  a  drop  milk, 
and  was  refused. 

When  the  "  giant "  came  home  he  asked  to  see  her  foot,  and 
it  was  rod  with  blood  ;  end  ho  smote  her  with  the  "  White  Qlave 
of  Light,"  and  killed  her. 

The  very  same  thing  happened  to  the  second.  The  youngest 
milked  the  three  Red-brown  Hornless  Cows ;  but  peeped,  and 
Hunk  to  her  knee  in  blood,  and  saw  her  two  dead  sisters.  The 
great  grey  cat  asked  for  milk,  and  got  it  and  drank  it,  and  be- 
came a  splendid  woman,  and  told  her  that  she  was  a  king's 
daughter  under  spelln ;  and  ahe  told  her  to  take  some  of  the  milk 
and  to  clean  her  foot  with  it,  and  that  it  would  not  leave  a  speck 
of  the  blood  on  her ;  and  so  she  did. 

"  Now,"  said  the  king's  daughter,  "  when  he  cornea  in  ami 
sees  that  thy  foot  is  clean,  ho  will  marry  thee  ;  but  thou  wilt  not 
be  long  alive  if  thou  art  with  him.  When  he  goes  to  the  hunting 
hill,  thou  shall  take  with  thee  am  ballan  ioc,  vessel  of  balsam 
(baUan  is  a  teat),  and  rub  it  against  the  mouth  of  thy  big  sister  ; 
and  thou  shalt  put  her  into  a  sock,  and  gold  and  silver  with  her, 
and  thou  shalt  stuff  the  sock  with  hay  ;  and  when  he  comes  home 
tell  him  that  there  is  a  whisp  for  the  cow,  and  to  leave  it  with 
thy  mother ;  and  the  next  day  do  tho  samo  with  thy  second 
sinter;  and  on  tho  third  day,  T  will  put  thyself  and  tho  white 
glavo  of  light  into  the  sack.  When  ho  knows  that  thou  art  not 
with  him,  he  will  go  after  thee ;  and  when  he  is  coming  in  at  the 
door,   "soap"  the  head  off  him  with  the  sword,  and  hold  the 
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■word  on  the  snoa  ghaillbach  (spinal  marrow)  till  it  cools,  bo- 
fore  the  head  goes  on  again." 

The  girl  did  as  she  was  told  ;  and  he  took  the  three  sisters 
alive,  and  his  gold  and  his  sword,  in  the  sacks  with  the  hay  on 
his  back  to  the  mother,  and  said  each  time,  "80  a  chailleaoh 
siw  aoud  sop  dor  BBof"  "  Here  carlin,  there  thon  bast  a  wltisp 
for  the  cow.*' 

On  the  third  day  he  went  borne,  and  when  he  lay  down  and 
found  thai  she  was  not  there,  he  went  to  the  poor  woman's  house, 
and  the  youngest  daughter  chopped  his  head  off  as  be  went  in  at 
the  door ;  and  then  she  went  back  to  the  oastle  and  stayed  in  it 
with  the  king's  daughter. 

3d.  This  is  manifestly  the  same  story  as  "  The  history  of  Mr. 
Greenwood,"  in  Mr.  I'otor  Bucban's  unpublished  M8.  The 
scene  of  thai  story  is  laid  in  the  Western  Isles ;  it  is  brought 
down  to  a  much  later  period  than  the  Gaelic  story  ;  and  the  lan- 
guage is  not  that  of  peasants. 

It  is  the  same  as  the  Old  Dame  and  her  Hen,  Norte  Tales, 
No.  III.,  published  1869,  and  it  resembles  bits  of  other  tales  in 
the  same  collection.  It  is  the  same  as  Fitcher's  Vogel,  Grimm, 
No.  46;  and  Old  Rink  Rank,  196.  It  is  in  French  as  Barbe  Men  ; 
in  English  as  Bluebeard  ;  and  according  to  the  notes  in  Grimm's 
third  volume,  it  is  very  old  snd  very  widely  spread.  Of  all  these 
the  Norse  and  Gaelic  resemble  each  other  most. 

The  same  idea  pervades  a  number  of  other  Gaelic  stories, 
namely,  that  of  a  people  living  underground,  who  assumed  the 
shape  of  various  creatures,  and  lived  by  bunting ;  possessed  gold 
and  silver,  and  swords ;  carried  off  women  and  children  ;  ate 
some,  murdered  others,  and  kept  a  larder  of  dead  gentlewomen, 
whom  it  appears  that  they  carried  oft  married,  snd  murdered. 


XLIL 
THE  TALE  OF  THE  SOLDIER 

From  John  MacDonald,  travelling  tinker. 

HPHERE  was  an  old  soldier  once,  and  he  left  the 
-*-  army.  He  went  to  the  top  of  a  hill  that  was  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  town  land,  and  he  said — 

"  Well,  may  it  be  that  the  mischief  may  come  and 
take  me  with  him  on  his  back,  tho  next  time  that  I 
come  again  in  sight  of  this  town." 

Then  he  was  walking  till  he  came  to  the  house  of 
a  gentleman  that  was  there.  Jolin  asked  the  gentle- 
man if  he  would  get  leave  to  stay  in  his  house  that 
night  "Well,  then,"  said  the  gentleman,  "since 
thou  art  an  old  soldier,  and  hast  the  look  of  a  man  of 
courage,  without  dread  or  fear  in  thy  face,  there  is  a 
castle  at  the  side  of  yonder  wood,  and  thou  mayest 
stay  in  it  till  day.  Thou  shalt  have  a  pipe  and  baccy, 
a  cogie  full  of  whisky,  and  a  bible  to  read." 

When  John  got  his  supper,  he  took  himself  to  the 
castle  ;  he  set  on  a  great  fire,  and  when  a  wlule  of  the 
night  had  come,  there  came  two  tawny  women  in,  and 
a  dead  man's  kist  between  them.  They  threw  it  at 
the  fìresido,  and  they  sprang  out  John  arose,  and 
with  tho  heel  of  his  foot  he  drove  out  its  end,  and  he 
dragged  out  an  old  hoary  bodach,  and  he  set  him  ait- 
ting  in  the  great  chair ;  he  gave  him  a  pipe  and  baccy, 
and  a  cogie  of  whisky,  but  the  bodach  let  them  fall  on 
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the  floor.  M  Poor  man,"  said  John,  "  the  cold  it  on 
the*"  John  laid  himself  stretched  in  the  bed,  and 
he  left  the  bodach  to  toast  himself  at  the  fireside  ;  bat 
about  the  crowing  of  the  cock  he  went  away. 

The  gentleman  came  well  early  in  the  morning. 

"  What  rest  didst  thou  find  Johnr 

"  Good  rest,"  said  John  "thy  father  was  not  the 
man  that  would  frighten  me." 

"  Right,  good  John,  thou  shalt  hare  two  hundred 
1  pundy*  and  lie  to-night  in  the  castle." 

M  I  am  the  man  that  will  do  that,"  said  John;  and 
that  night  it  was  the  very  like.  There  came  three 
tawny  women,  and  a  dead  man's  kist  with  them 
amongst  them.  They  threw  it  up  to  the  side  of  the 
fireplace,  and  they  took  their  soles  out  (of  that). 

John  arose,  and  with  the  heel  of  his  foot  he  broke 
the  head  of  the  kist,  and  he  dragged  out  of  it  the  old 
hoary  man  ;  and  as  he  did  the  night  before  he  set  him 
sitting  in  the  big  chair,  and  gare  him  pipe  and  baccy, 
and  he  let  them  fall.  "  Oh  I  poor  man,"  said  John, 
"  cold  is  on  thee."  Then  he  gave  him  a  cogie  of  drink, 
and  he  let  that  fall  also.  "  Oh  I  poor  man,  thou  art 
cold." 

The  bodach  went  as  he  did  the  night  before; 
"but,"  said  John  to  himself;  "  if  I  stay  here  this  night, 
and  that  thou  shouldat  come,  thou  shalt  pay  my  pipe 
and  baccy,  and  my  cogie  of  drink.*' 

The  gentleman  came  early  enough  in  the  morning, 
and  he  asked,  "What  rest  didst  thou  find  last  night, 
Johnr  "Good  rest,"  said  John,  " it  was  not  the 
hoary  bodach,  thy  father,  that  would  put  fear  on  me." 

44  Och  !-  said  the  gentleman,  "  if  thou  stayest  to- 
night thou  shalt  have  three  hundred  'pumL'" 

"  It's  a  bargain,"  said  John. 

When  it  was  a  while  of  the  night  there  came  four 
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tawny  women,  and  a  dead  man's  kist  with  them* 
amongst  them ;  and  they  let  that  down  at  the  side  of 
John, 

John  arose,  and  he  drew  his  foot  and  he  drove  the 
head  out  of  the  kist,  and  he  dragged  out  the  old  hoary 
roan  and  he  set  him  in  the  big  chair.  He  reached 
him  the  pipe  and  the  baccy,  the  cup  and  the  drink, 
but  the  old  man  let  them  fall,  and  they  were  broken. 

"  Och,"  said  John,  before  thou  goest  this  night 
thou  shalt  pay  me  all  thou  hast  broken ;"  but  word 
there  came  not  from  the  head  of  the  bodach.  Then 
Jolin  took  the  belt  of  his  "  aberagaic,"*  and  he  tied 
the  bodach  to  his  side,  and  he  took  him  with  him  to 
bed.  When  the  heath-cock  crowed,  the  bodnch  asked 
him  to  lot  him  go. 

"  Pay  what  thou  hast  broken  first,"  said  John. 
"  I  will  tell  thee,  then,"  said  the  old  man,  "  there  is  a 
cellar  of  drink  under,  below  me,  in  which  there  is 
plenty  of  drink,  tobacco,  and  pipes  ;  there  is  another 
little  chamber  beside  the  cellar,  in  which  there  is  a 
caldron  full  of  gold  ;  and  under  the  threshold  of  the 
big  door  there  is  a  crocky  full  of  silver.  Thou  sawest 
the  women  that  came  with  mo  to-night  V* 

"  I  saw,"  said  John. 

"  Well,  there  thou  hast  four  women  from  whom  I 
took  the  cows,  and  they  in  extremity  ;  they  are  going 
with  me  every  night  thus,  punishing  me ;  but  go  thou 
and  tell  my  son  how  I  am  being  wearied  out  Let 
him  go  and  pay  the  cows,  and  lot  him  not  be  heavy 
on  the  poor.  Thou  thyself  and  ho  may  divide  the 
gold  and  silver  between  you,  and  marry  thyself  my  old 
#irl  ;  but  mind,  give  plenty  of  gold  of  what  is  left  to 
the  poor,  on  whom  I  was  too  hard,  and  I  will  find  rest 
in  the  world  of  worlds." 

*  Haversack. 
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The  gentleman  came,  and  John  told  him  as  I  have 
told  thee,  but  John  would  not  marry  the  old  girl  of 
the  hoary  bodach. 

At  the  end  of  a  day  or  two  John  would  not  stay 
longer  ;  ho  filled  his  pockets  full  of  the  gold,  and  he 
asked  the  gentleman  to  give  plenty  of  gold  to  the  poor. 
He  reached  the  house  (went  home),  but  he  was  weary- 
ing at  home,  and  he  had  rather  be  back  with  the  regi- 
ment. He  took  himself  off  on  a  day  of  days,  and  he 
reached  the  lull  above  the  town  from  which  he  went 
away  ;  but  who  should  come  to  him  but  the  Mischief, 

44  Hothl  both  I  John,  thou  hast  come  backT 

44  Hoth !  on  thyself/'  quoth  John,  "  I  came  ;  who 
art  thou  f 

"  I  am  the  Mischief;  the  man  to  whom  thou  gavest 
thyself  when  thou  was  here  last" 

"  Ai!  ail"  said  John,  "  it's  long  since  I  heard 
tell  of  thee,  but  I  never  saw  thee  before.  There  is 
glamour  on  my  eyes,  I  will  not  believe  that  it  is  thou 
nt  all ;  but  make  a  snake  of  thyself,  and  1  will  believe 
thec." 

The  Mischief  did  this, 

"  Make  now  a  lion  of  roaring.** 

The  Mischief  did  this. 

"  Spit  fire  now  seven  miles  behind  thee,  and  seven 
miles  before  thee." 

The  Mischief  did  this. 

"  Well,"  said  John,  "  since  I  am  to  be  a  servant 
with  thee,  come  into  my  '  abersgaic/  and  I  will  carry 
thee  ;  but  thou  must  not  come  out  till  I  ask  thee,  or 
else  the  bargain's  broke.** 

The  Mischief  promised,  and  he  did  this. 

41  Now/'  said  John,  "lira  going  to  see  a  brother 
of  mine  that  is  in  the  regiment,  but  keep  thou  quiet9* 

80  now,  John  went  into  the  town ;  and  one  you- 
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der,  and  one  here,  would  cry,  "  There  is  John  the 
'  desairtair.' " 

There  was  gripping  of  John,  and  a  court  held  on 
him ;  and  so  it  was  that  he  was  to  he  hanged  about 
mid-day  on  the  morrow,  and  John  asked  no  favour  but 
to  be  floored  with  a  bullet 

The  "  Coimeal"  said,  "Since  he  was  an  old 
soldier,  and  in  the  army  so  long,  that  he  should  have 
his  asking.'1 

On  the  morrow  when  John  was  to  be  shot,  and  the 
soldiers  foursome  round  all  about  him, 

"  What  is  that  they  are  saying  f "  said  the  Mischief. 
"  Let  me  amongst  them  and  I  wont  be  long  scattering 
them." 

"Crist!  cuist!"  said  Joha 

"What's  that  speaking  to  thee t"  said  the  Coir- 
neaL 

"  Oh  !  it's  but  a  white  mouse,"  said  John. 

"  Black  or  white,"  said  the  Coirneal,  "  don't  thou 
let  her  out  of  the  '  abersgaic'  and  thou  shalt  have  a 
letter  of  loosing,  and  let's  see  thee  no  more." 

John  went  away,  and  in  the  mouth  of  night  he 
went  into  a  barn  where  there  were  twelve  men 
threshing. 

"  Oh  !  lads,"  said  John,  "here's  for  you  my  old 
abersgaic,  and  take  a  while  threshing  it,  it  is  so  hard 
that  it  is  taking  the  skin  off  my  back" 

They  took  as  much  as  two  hours  of  the  watch  at  the 
abersgaic  with  the  twelve  flails ;  and  at  last  every  blow 
they  gave  it,  it  would  leap  to  the  top  of  the  barn,  and  it 
was  casting  one  of  the  threshers  now  and  again  on  his 
back.  When  they  saw  that,  they  asked  him  to  be  out 
of  that,  himself  and  his  abersgaic ;  they  would  not  be- 
lieve but  that  the  Mischief  was  in  it 

Then  he  went  on  his  journey,  and  he  went  into  a 
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smithy  where  there  were  twelve  smiths  striking  their 
greet  hammers. 

"  Here's  for  yon,  lads,  an  old  abersgaic,  and  I  will 
give  yon  half-a-crown,  and  take  a  while  at  it  with  the 
twelre  great  hammers ;  it  is  so  hard  that  it  is  taking 
the  skin  off  my  back.*9 

But  that  was  fun  for  the  smiths;  it  was  good 
sport  for  them  the  abersgaio  of  the  soldier ;  bat  erery 
M  sgaile "  it  got,  it  was  bounding  to  the  top  of  the 
smithy.  "  Go  out  of  this,  thyself  and  it>"  said  they ; 
"we  will  not  believe  but  that  the  'Bramman'*  is  in  it" 

80  then  John  went  on  and  the  Miscliief  on  his 
back,  and  he  reached  a  great  furnace  that  was  there. 

"  Where  art  thou  going  now,  John  I "  said  the  Mis- 
chief 

"  Patience  a  little,  and  thou 'It  see  that,"  said  John. 

"  Let  me  out,"  said  the  Mischief"  and  I  will  never 
put  trouble  on  thee  in  this  world." 

"  Nor  in  the  nextf"  said  John. 

"  That's  it,"  said  the  Mischief 

"  8top  then,"  said  John,  "  till  thou  get  a  smoke  ?' 
and  so  saying,  John  cast  the  abersgaio  and  the  Donas 
into  the  middle  of  the  furnace,  and  himself  and  the 
furnace  went  as  a  green  flame  of  fire  to  the  skies. 


AN  8AJGHDEAR. 

Bha  mmm  aaighdaar  ana,  aoa  aair,  agna  thrtig  a  'a  t-ana.  ChaMa 
a  ga  mallach  cnoc  *bha  'at  bralgh  *bbaOa,  agva  Urabeairt  a,  •  Oa  an* 
th*  ann  a  tblg  an  Dooaa,  agna  mint  a  taoirt  Ma  air  a  dhraim,  an  alk 
aair  a  thig  miaa  an  aaaltadh  a  bhafla  ao  a  rttaJat."  Bha  a  ao  a  eaav 
bd,  gna  an  d*  thainig  a  ga  Ugh  data'  aaaaftl  a  bha  'n  fda.    Dav 


•  Tkia  word  I  ha? a  sew  awt  bafere. 
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fheoraich  Iain  do  'n  duin'  uasal,  M  Am  feudadh  t  fantainn  na  thigh 
air  an  oidhche  sin  ?  "    "  Mats,"  art'  an  duin'  uasal,  '•  bho  *n  ia  aeann 
eaighdear  thu,  agus  ooalaa  duine  catnui  gun  f  hiamh  na  eagal  na  d* 
ghnuie,  tha  caiateal  ri  taobh  na  ooille  tin  thall,  agua  fenda  tu  fanl- 
ainn  ann  gu  latha;  glieibh  thu  piob  'a  tombaca,  cuach  tàn  uisge  agua 
Biobull  gu  leubhadh.*'     Dur  a  fhuair  lain  a  ahuipeir,  thug  a  *n 
Caitteal  air.    Chuir  a  teine  mor  air,  agus  dar  a  thainig  tacan  do  'n 
oidhche  thainig  dithis  mhnathan  ruadh  a  eteach,  *s  ciste  duine  mhairbh 
eatorra!     Thilg  iad  i  ri  taobh  na  teallaich,  'a  leum  lad  a  mach. 
Dh'  eirich  Iain,  'a  le  sail  a  choise,  chuir  e  'n  ceann  aiate.    Tbarruinn 
e  mach  asann  bbodach  liath,  agua  chuir  e  'na  shuidhe  anna  a*  chathair 
mhòir  e ;  thug  e  piob  'a  tombaca  dha,  agua  cuach  uisge,  ach  laig  am 
bodach  leo  tuiteam  air  an  urtar.  M  A  dbuine  bhochd,*'  ara'  Iain,  "  tha 
'm  fuachd  ort"    Chaidh  Iain  'na  shineadh  'aan  leabaidh,  'a  dh'  fhàg 
a  *m  bodach  ga  gharadh  ri  tcabh  a'  ghealbha|n ;  ach  mu  ghainu 
choileach  dh'  fbalbh  e.     Thainig  an  duin'  uasal  gu  math  rooch 
'aa  mhaduinn.    M  De  'n  tamh  a  fhuair  thu.  Iain  ?*    "  Tamh  inaith, 
ara'  lain,  Mcha  be  t'  athuir  am  fear  a  chiiireadh  eagal  onnsa." 
"  Ho  mluiitli,  Iain ;  glieibh  thu  dii  choud  pund,  agus  luldli  a  noclid  Va 
chaiateal."    M  '8  mise  an  duin'  a  ni  sin,"  thuirt  Iuiu  :  agua  air  an 
oidhche  to,  b'e  'leithid  chcudna.    Thainig  triur  mhnathan  ruadh,  'a 
ciste  duine  mliairbh  sea  cadar  iad.    Tbilg  iad  sues  i  ri  taobh  na  teall- 
aich,  'a  thug  iad  na  biiinn  asda.  Dh'  eirich  lain  's  le  sail  a  choise,  bhrist 
e  ceann  na  ciste,  's  shlaod  e  ai»te  an  seann  duine  liath,  agus  mar  a 
rinn  e  an  oidhche  roimhe,  chuir  e  sa'  chathair  mhòir  e. .  Thug  e  dha 
piob  'a  tombaca,  'a  Icig  e  leo  tuiteam.  M  A  dhuiue  bhochd,"  ars'  Iain, 
M  tha  fuachd  ort."    Thug  e  'n  ao  cuach  làn  dibhc  dha  'a  Icig  e  le  so 
tuiteam  cuideachd.    M  O  1  a  dhuine  bhochd,  tha  fuachd  ort."    Dh' 
fhalbh  am  bodach,  mar  a  rinn  e  'n  oidhche  roimhe.    "  Ach,"  ars' 
Iain  ris  fliein,  "ma  dh'  flianas  mis'  an  so  a  nochd,  agus  gun  d'  ihig 
thusa,  paidhidh  tusa  mo  phiob,  's  mo  thorn  baca,  's  mo  chuachdhibhe." 
Thsinig  an  duin'  uasal  gle  mhoch  'sa  mhaduinn,  's  dh'  fhoighoeachd  ef 
"  De  'n  tàmh  a  fhuair  thu  'n  raoir,  Iain?"   "Tamh  math,"  ars*  lain, 
M  cha  be  'm  bodach  liath  t'  athuir  u  chuireadh  eagul  ormsa."  "  Ach," 
ars'  an  duin'  uasal,  "  ma  dh*  fhanas  tu  'nochd,  gheibh  thu  tri  chèud 
pund."     *"3  bargain  e,"  ara'  Iain.     'Nuair  a  bha  e  tacain  do  *n 
oidhche,  thainig  ceathrar  do  mhnathan  ruadha,'*  ciste  duine  mhairbh 
aca  eadar  iad,  'a  leig  iad  aud  aioa  ri  taobh  Iain.    Dh'  eirich  Iain,  'a 
tbarruinn  e  'chas, 's  chuir  e  n  ceann  aa  a  chiste,  's  tliarruinn  e  mach 
an  aeann  duine  liath,  'a  chuir  e  aa  chathair  mhoir  e.  Shin  e  dha  piob 
'a  tombaca,  an  corn  'a  an  deoch,  ach  leig  an  seaun  duine  leo  tuiteam, 
's  bhristeadh  iad.    Ach  thubhairt  Iain,  "  Ma'ui  falbb  thusa  'nochd, 
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paidhMh  tn  dhomhsa  na  bhrist  thn,"  si  h  fecal  cha  d*  thainig a  ceann 
a'  bhodakh.  Obabb  Iain  an  to  criot  abaregaic,  ague  cheangaU  a  "m 
bodach  ri  chliathakb,  '•  thog  e  leia  a  loklha  a.  Dar  a  ghoir  an  coil* 
each  fraoich  dh'  iarr  am  bodach  air  a  lelgeil  as.  •  Paidh  na  bhrist 
tho  *n  toiaeach,"  ara*  Iain.  *  Inns*  miaa  dhnit  mata."  ara'  an  seen* 
dnlne,  tha  aeilear  dibha  shioa  fotham,  anna  am  bhei)  pailteas  dibhe, 
Inmbaca  'a  ploban :  tlia  aeomar  beag  alia  lafanh  ri*  an  Ua+ilear,  anna 
am  bliail  ooira  Ian  Mr,  egos  fo  ataranaich  an  doruia  mhoir,  tha  crog- 
an  Ian  airgiod.  Chonnaie  tha  na  mnatban  nd  a  thainig  1  games 
'nochd."  "Chunnaic,"  art*  Iain.  M  Will,  aln  agad  oeathrar  mhnathan 
boo  *n  d'  thug  miaa  na  malrt,  agna  iad  *na  n  èigin ;  tha  iad  a  ralbh 
leamaa  na  h-nil*  oidhche  mar  so  ga  m'  phianadh  ;  ach  falbh  those, 
agna  innia  do  m*  mhac,  mar  tha  mia'  air  mo  aharacbedh  ;  falbhadb 
aaan  agna  paidheadh  e  na  malrt,  agna  na  biodh  e  trom  air  a  bhoebd. 
Fonda  tn  Chain  agna  aaan  an  t-or 'sen  t-airgiod  a  roinn  eadaruibh,  egos 
pot  fheta  mo  ahaann  nigheen,  ach  cnimhnich  th«*ir  pailteas  òir  do  na 
tha  lathair  do  na  bochdan,  air  an  robh  miaa  ro  chruaidb,  agna  gheibh 
miaa  foit  gn  aaogbal  nan  saoghei."  Thainig  an  data'  nasal,  agna  dh' 
innia  Iain  dha  mar  a  dh'  innia  miaa  dhoitaa,  ach  cha  pbosadh  Iain 
aeann  nighean  a'  bbodaieh  Hath.  An  ceann  latha  no  dha,  cha  *n 
fhanadh  lain  ni  b'  fhslde.  Lion  e  phbeaidean  Ian  do  'n  or,  'a  dh* 
iarr  e  air  an  data'  aaaal  pailteaa  btr  a  thoirt  do  na  bocbdan.  Rainig 
€  *n  tigh,  ach  bha  e  'gabhail  fadail  aig  an  Ugh,  agna  b'  fbearr  leia  bbi 
air  ait  *aan  Rehrimeid.  Thog  a  air  latha  do  na  laithean/a  rainig  a  *n 
cnoc  a  bha  oa  ceann  a  bhaile,  bbo  'n  d'  flialbh  e.  Ach  co  thainig  g*a 
ionnaaidh  ach  an  dooaa  1  M  Hoth !  both  1  Iain,  phill  tho."  M  Hoth  t 
oft  fhein,**  ara*  Iain,  M  phill :  co  thaaa,"  u  *8  mia*  an  Donas,  am  fear 
do  'n  d*  thog  those  tha  fbeta,  dar  a  bha  tha  'n  so  ma  dheireadh.** 
M  Ait  ail"  ara'  Iain,  m  'a  fade  bho  na  chaala  mi  iomradh  ort,  ach  èha 
n'  fhaca  ml  riamh  rohnhe  tha  :  '•  ann  a  the  aplehmaa  air  mo  shell* 
sen  ;  cha  chreid  mi  gar  ta  th'  enn  idlr ;  ach  dean  nathair  dhiot  fhein, 
egoa  creididh  mi  tha."  Rlnn  en  Donas  ao.  M  Dean  a  nit  Uomhea 
hehchdach.**  Kinn  an  Donas  ao  t  "  Ceir  a  nia  amugaidean  ttine 
aeachd  mils  as  do  dheigh  agna  aotchd  mile  rumhsd."  Rinn  an  Donaa 
ao!  1  -  Well,"  ara'  lain  bbo  na  tha  mi  ga  bhi  na  m'  ghiir  agad,  thig 
a  attach  na  m'  abersgak,  agna  gialanidh  mis*  tha ;  ach  cha  *n  (head 
tha  tighinn  a  mach  gns  an  iarr  miee,  air  neo  tha  'm  bargain  brieta." 
ii heell  en  Donaa,  'a  rinn  e,  so  •  Me," ars'  Iain,  *  tha  mise  dol  a  dh* 
fhaictan  brathair  dbomh  a  the  'sen  Reisimekl,  ach  fan  those  aeaab* 
ach."  Cheidb  Iain  en  ao  a  atlgh  do  *n  bhaile,  egoa  ghleodh  fear 
thall  'a  fear  a  bbot,  -  80  Iain  en  deseirtair."  Chaidh  beireechd  air 
Iain  a  mod  a  chair  air,  agna  ee  bh'  ana  ga  *n  robh  e  ga  bhi  air  e 
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chrochadh  mo mheadhon-latha 'maireach:  agna cha do  dh*  Urr  Iain 
do  dh'  fhabhor,  ach  e  bhi  air  a  thflgeil  le  peilelr.  Thubhalit  an 
Cofarneal,  "  bho  *n  if  e  Mann  eaighdear  a  bb'  ann,  agna  a  anna  an 
arm  cho  fitda,  gn  'faigheadh  a  'iarrtaa."  An  la'ir  na  mhaireach,  dar  a 
bba  Iain  gn  bhi  air  a  tbilgeil  'a  na  aaighdearan  oaithir  oboairt 
tbimcbioll  air,  "Da  and  a  tba  iad  ag  radh,"  an'  an  donae, "  lelg  mfcta 
#namnieaag*scna'nfliadaabbioami'ganftgapadb."  "Cniatt cuiatT 
an*  Iain.  "D4  ain  a  tba  bruidhinn  riotr  art'  an  CoirnaaL  MOt 
cba  n  'ail  aeb  lncb  Mian,"  in*  Iain.  "  Ban  na  dnbh  i,n  an1  as 
Coirneal, "  na  laig  thna'  aa  an  abrogate  i,  'a  gfaeibb  tbu  litir  fbuaa- 
glaidh,  's  na  fakeam  toiiiidh  ibn."  Dh'  fhalbh  Iain,  agna  am  banl  na 
h-oldhcha  chaidh  a  atigb  do  ababball  far  an  robb  da  fbaar  dbang  a 
bualadh.  "  O I  Wean,"  an'  Iain,  M  so  dbnibb  mo  abaann  abarsgaic, 
*■  tbngaibb  greia  bhualaidh  oirre;  bba  i  cbo  crnaidh,  *•  gnbhett  I  toirt 
a  cbraicinn  dbeth  mo  dhruim."  Thug  iad  oho  maitb  ri  da  nalr  an 
naireadair  air  an  abaragaic,  leia  an  dh  abuiad  dheog,  gna  ma  dbair- 
aadb  na  h-ulle  bullle  a  bbairaadb  iad  dhi,  lanmadb  i  gu  mnllaeb  an 
t-sabhaill,  'a  bba  i  titgeil  fear  air  a  dhruim  an  draeta  'a  a  ritbiat 
dbeth  na  bnaladairan.  'Nnair  a  chnnnaic  iad  to  dh*  iarr  iad  air  a  bhi 
mnigh  a  sud,  a  fhein  's  abarsgaic ;  cha  chreideadh  iad  fhain  nach  robb 
an  Donas  innte.  Dh'  fhalbh  a  'n  sin  air  a  thurus,  '■  chaidh  e  ateacb 
do  cheardaich,  far  an  robh  da  ghobha  dbèug  a  bualadh  nan  òrd  mora, 
M  So  dhuibh,  'illean,  aeann  abarsgaic,  's  bhair  mi  dhuibh  lethchron,  's 
tbngaibh  greis  oirre  leia  an  dà  òrd  mhòr  dheog ;  tba  i  cbo  cruaidh,  '■ 
gn  *bheil  i  toirt  a  cbraicinn  dhcth  mo  dhruim.v>  Ach  ge  bhaaoibh- 
inn,  b*  a  na  gobbainnan  ;  bu  mhaith  an  sport  dboibh  abarsgaic  an  U 
saighdaair,  ach  na  h-uila  sgaile  a  bha  i  faotainn,  bha  i  leiim  ga  mull- 
ach  na  ceardaich.  M  Qabh  mach  a'  so  ihu  fhein  's  ise,"  art'  iadsan, 
M  bho  'n  cha  chreid  sinn  fhein  nach  eil  am  llramman  Innte,"  Dh' 
fhalbh  Iain  air  aghaidh  mar  so,  '■  an  Donas  air  a  dhruim  1 !  's  rainig 
a  fuirneia  mhòr  a  bha  'sin.  "  Caif  a  nis  am  bheil  thu  do),  Iain,"  ars' 
an  Dona*.  *  Foighidinn  baag,  's  chi  thu  sin,"  ars*  lain.  "  Leig  aa 
mi,"  ars'  an  Donas,  "  'a  cba  chair  mi  dragh  ort  's  an  t-saoghal  so." 
MNo  'san  ath  fhear?"  ars'  Iain— "  Seadh,"  ars'  an  Donss.  "Stad 
mata,"  ars'  Iain,  "  gua  am  faigh  thu  Smoc,"  's  le  so  a  radh,  thilg  Iain 
an  abarsgaic 's  an  Donas  an  teis  mead  hoi  n  na  fuirneia,  *s  chaidh  a 
fhein  's  an  fhnirneis  'na  laaair  uaine  anna  na  spèuran  t 


This  was  written  by  Hector  Urquhart,  from  the  diotation  of 
Jobn  Mac  Donald,  and  sent  January  I860. 

It  is  clearly  tba  same  story  aa  that  of  the  man  who  travelled 
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to  learn  what  shireiing  meant  (Grimm),  though  it  hat  only  a 
rery  few  of  the  incidents  which  are  in  the  German  rersion. 

Another  Torsion  of  the  lame  story  waa  told  me  in  English  by 
a  man  whom  1  met  in  London,  and  hare  ncrer  been  able  to  find 
again.    (8oe  Introduction.) 

It  ia  a  ttorj  Tory  widely  spread  in  Europe ;  and  1  bolioTe  thin 
to  be  a  genuine  tradition,  though  I  hate  but  one  Gaelic  Tertian 
of  it 

John  afacDouald,  travelling  tinker,  haa  but  a  email  stock 
of  lore ;  and  the  tinker  whom  1  met  in  London  could  not  read 
the  card  which  I  gere  him,  with  a  promise  of  payment  if  ha 
would  come  and  repeat  his  stock  of  stories.  His  female  com- 
panion, indeed,  could  both  read  the  card  and  speak  French.  The 
whole  lot  eeemed  to  suspect  some  eril  design  on  my  part ;  and  1 
hare  nerer  eeen  the  one  who  told  the  story,  or  the  woman  sine*, 
though  I  met  their  comrade  afterwards. 

For  the  pedigree  of  Grimm's  rersion,  see  toL  iii.  p.  16,  edition 
1856. 


XLIII. 
THE  SHARP  GREY  SHEEP. 

From  John  Dewar,  labourer,  Glendaruail,  Cmval. 

HP  HERE  was  a  king  and  a  queen,  and  they  had  a 
-*-  daughter,  and  the  queen  found  death,  and  the 
king  married  another.  And  the  last  queen  was  had  to 
the  daughter  of  the  first  queen,  and  she  used  to  heat 
her  and  put  her  out  of  the  door.  She  sent  her  to  herd 
tho  sheep,  and  was  not  giving  her  what  should  suffin; 
her.  And  there  was  a  sharp  (horned)  grey  sheep  in 
the  flock  that  was  coming  with  meat  to  her. 

The  queen  was  taking  wonder  that  she  was  keep- 
ing alive  and  that  she  was  not  getting  meat  enough 
from  herself,  and  she  told  it  to  the  hen  wife.  The 
henwifo  thought  that  she  would  send  her  own  daughter 
to  watch  how  she  was  getting  meat,  and  Ni  Mhaol 
Charach,*  the  hen  wife's  daughter,  wont  to  herd  the 
sheep  with  tho  queen's  daughter.  The  sheep  would 
not  come  to  her  so  long  as  Ni  Mhaol  Charach  was 
there,  and  Ni  Mhaol  Charach  was  staying  all  the  day 
with  her. .  The  queen's  daughter  was  longing  for  her 
meat,  and  she  said — "  Set  thy  head  on  my  knee  and  I 
will  ilress  thy  hair/'f  And  Ni  Mhaol  Charach  set  her 
head  on  tho  knee  of  tho  queen's  daughter,  and  she 
slept. 

The  sheep  came  with  meat  to  the  queen's  daugh- 

•  Bnld  scabby  tiling.  f  Faaghbhaiilh. 
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tor,  bat  the  eye  that  was  in  the  back  of  the  bead  of 
the  bald  black-skinned  girl,  the  henwife's  daughter, 
was  open,  and  she  saw  all  that  went  on,  and  when  she 
awoke  she  went  home  and  told  it  to  her  mother,  and 
the  henwife  told  it  to  the  queen,  and  when  the  queen 
understood  how  the  girl  was  getting  meat,  nothing  at 
all  would  serve  her  but  that  the  sheep  should  be  killed. 

The  sheep  came  to  the  queen's  daughter  and  said 
to  her — 

"  They  are  going  to  kill  me,  but  steal  thou  my  skin 
and  gather  my  bones  and  roll  them  in  my  akin,  and  I 
will  come  alive  again,  and  I  will  come  to  theo  again." 

The  sheep  was  killed,  and  the  queen's  daughter 
stole  her  skin,  and  she  gathered  her  bones  and  her 
hoof*  and  sho  rolled  them  in  the  skin  ;  but  she  forgot 
the  little  hoofs.  The  sheep  came  alive  again,  but  she 
was  lama  Sho  came  to  tho  king's  daughter  with  a 
halting  step,  and  she  said,  "  Thou  didst  as  I  desired 
thee,  but  thou  hast  forgotten  tho  little  hoofs." 

Ami  sho  was  keeping  her  in  meat  after  that 

There  was  a  young  prince  who  was  hunting  and 
coming  often  post  her,  and  he  saw  how  pretty  slie  was, 
and  he  asked,  "  Who  's  she  V  And  they  told  him, 
mid  he  took  love  for  her,  and  he  was  often  coming  the 
wny  ;  but  tho  bald  black-skinned  girl,  the  henwife's 
i laughter,  took  notice  of  him,  and  she  told  it  to  her 
mother,  and  tho  henwife  told  it  to  the  queen. 

The  queen  was  wishful  to  get  knowledge  what  man 
it  was,  and  the  henwife  sought  till  she  found  out  whom 
he  (was),  and  she  told  the  queen.  When  the  queen 
heard  who  it  was  she  was  wishful  to  send  her  own 
daughter  in  his  way,  and  she  brought  in  the  first  queen's 
daughter,  and  she  set  her  own  daughter  to  herd  in  her 
place,  and  sho  was  making  the  daughter  of  the  first 
queen  do  the  cooking  and  every  service  about  the  house. 
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The  first  queen's  daughter  was  out  a  turn,  and  the 
prince  met  her,  and  he  gave  her  a  pair  of  golden  shoes. 
And  he  was  wishful  to  see  her  at  the  sermon,  bat  her 
muime  would  not  let  her  go  there. 

But  when  the  rest  would  go  she  would  make  ready, 
and  she  would  go  after  them,  and  she  would  sit  where 
he  might  see  her,  but  she  would  rise  and  go  before  the 
people  would  scatter,  and  she  would  be  at  the  house 
and  everything  in  order  before  her  muime  would  come. 
But  the  third  time  she  was  there  the  prince  was  wish- 
ful to  go  with  her,  and  he  sat  near  to  the  door,  and 
when  she  went  he  was  keeping  an  eye  on  her,  and  he 
rose  and  went  after  her.  She  was  running  home,  and 
she  lost  one  of  her  shoes  in  the  mud ;  and  he  got  the 
shoe,  and  because  he  could  not  see  her  he  said  that  the 
one  who  had  the  foot  that  would  fit  the  shoe  was  the 
wife  that  would  be  his. 

The  queen  was  wishful  that  the  shoe  should  fit  her 
own  daughter,  and  she  put  the  daughter  of  the  first 
queen  in  hiding,  so  that  she  should  not  be  seen  till  she 
should  try  if  the  shoe  should  fit  her  own  daughter. 

When  the  prince  came  to  try  the  shoe  on  her,  her 
foot  was  too  big,  but  she  was  very  anxious  thut  the  shoe 
should  fit  her,  and  she  spoke  to  the  homvifo  alxmt  it 
The  honwifo  cut  the  joints  of  hor  toes  oil'  that  the  shoo 
might  fit  her,  and  the  shoe  wont  on  hor  when  the 
points  of  the  toes  were  cut 

When  the  wedding-day  came  the  daughter  of  the 
first  queen  was  set  in  hiding  in  a  nook  that  was  belli nd 
the  fire. 

When  the  people  were  all  gathered  together,  a  bird 
came  to  the  window,  and  he  cried — 

"  The  blood  's  in  the  shoe,  and  the  pretty  foot *s  in 
the  nook  at  the  back  of  the  fire."* 
*  The  wordi  in  Gaelic  hmre  a  sound  that  might  bo  an  imita- 
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One  of  them  said,  M  What  is  that  creature  saying  f ' 
And  the  queen  said — "  It's  no  matter  what  that  crea- 
ture III  saying ;  it  is  bat  a  nasty,  beaky,  lying  crea- 
ture." The  bird  came  again  tò  the  window  ;  and  the 
third  time  he  came,  the  prince  said — "  We  will  go  and 
see  what  he  is  saying.11 

And  he  rose  and  he  went  out,  and  the  bird  cried — 

44  The  blood 's  in  the  shoe,  and  the  pretty  foot 's  in 
the  nook  that  is  at  the  back  of  the  fire." 

He  returned  in,' and  he  ordered  the  nook  at  the 
back  of  the  fire  to  be  searched.  And  they  searched  it, 
and  they  found  the  first  queen's  daughter  there,  and 
the  golden  shoe  on  the  one  foot  They  cleaned  the 
blood  out  of  the  other  shoe,  and  they  tried  it  on  her, 
and  the  shoe  fitted  her,  and  its  like  was  on  the  other 
foot  The  prince  left  the  daughter  of  the  last  queen, 
and  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  first  queen,  and  he 
took  her  from  them  with  him,  and  she  wss  rich  and 
lucky  after  that 


A  CHAORA  BHIORACH  GHLA& 

Bma  Riga  ago*  Uanrigh  ann,  ago*  Mia  nigbtaa  mi  Agaa  thoaira 
Bhanrigh  bat,  agua  phot  an  Righ  h-aoa  eilc,  Agaa  bhA  Bhanrigh 
bui  dhtireadh  dooA  ri  nigbean  na  oand  Bbaarigb,  Agaa  bhlodh  I 
g*)>bail  orra,  Agaa  gA  coir  AinAcb  air  am  doraa.  Choir  i  a  bbaaebaiH- 
aaeh  BAB  CAorAch  I,  Agaa  eha  robh  I  UbhArt  dh*  i  nA  dh'  faogaaadh 
dh*l.  Agotbha«ortbbk>racb,ghlaj'aantra»dabbaagWnAlebiadh 
a*  h-kmaaidh.  Bba  a  BhABrlgh  a  gabbaB  loagaataa  gaa  robh  i 
fABAch  bao,  agaa  Bach  robh  I  faotaiaa  biadh  nft  laolr  maipa Ma;  agua 
db'  laaia  i  do  chaillaAch  bab  oaarc  a.  Bamaaialeh  calllaaca  bab  oaarc 
gmneairaadh  I  aolgbaan  Mb  a  dh*  fhatroac hdalna  omubat  a  bhA  I  Caot- 
inn  biadh.  Agaa  chaidh  bJ  bibaoI  charach  alghAAB  chalHaarh  bab  < 


tioa  of  tho  nota  of  a  aiogiog  bird ;  Um  rowtl  aoaada  art  an  And 
ei,  and  thara  art  biab/  toft  coaaoaaata. 

rou  il  V 
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a  bhuachailleachd  nan  caorach  le  nlgbean  na  Banrigh.  Cha  tigeadh  a 
cbaora  d'a  h-ionauldh  fhad  'a  bha  an  ni'  mhaol  charach  an  ein,  'a  bhm 
ni' mhaolciiaracha'faiiacbfadanlaMeaUuu  Bha  nlgbean  na  Banrigh 
'gabhail  fadail  araon  a  biadh,  agua  tbubhairt  i  ri  ni*  mhaol  charach. 
"  Coir  do  cheann  air  mo  ghlbn  agna  faagabhaidh  mi  tiro.**  Agna 
cbuir  ni'  mhaol  charach  a  ceann  air  glun  nighinn  na  Banrigh  agna 
choldfl  L  Thainig  a  chaora  lo  biadh  a  dh'  iouauidh  nighinn  na 
Banrigh. 

Ach  bha  an  t-ahil  a  bh*  ann  an  ehl  cinn  nlgbean  mhaol  charach 
nighean  chailleach  nan  cearo  foagailte,  'a  chnnnaic  i  na  bha  dol  air 
aghaidh.  Agna  an  ualr  a  dhuiag  i  dh1  fhalbh  i  dhachaidb,  agua  dh' 
innia  I  e  d'a  mathair,  agua  chaidh  cailleach  nan  ccarc  agna  dh' 
innia  i  do'n  Bhanrigh  a.  'Nnair  a  thuig  a  Bhanrigh  da  mar  bha  an 
nighean  a  faotuinn  biadh  cha'n  fhoghnadh  ni  airbi  dhi  ach  gun  rachadh 
a  cbaora  a  mbarbhadh.  Thainig  a  chaora  a  dh'  ionnauidh  nighinn  na 
Banrigh  agua  tbubhairt  i  ri, "  Tba  iad  a  dol  gum*  mharbhadh;  ach  gold 
thuaa  mo  chroicionn  agua  truia  mo  chnamhan  agua  rol  'n  am*  chroie- 
ionn  iad,  agua  thig  mi  beo,  agua  thig  mi  a'd'  ionauidh  a  rU."  Chaidh 
a  chaora  a  mharbhadh,  agua  ghoid  nighean  an  Righ  a  croicionn  agua 
thrua  i  a  cn&mhan  agua  a  crodhain,  agua  rol  i  iad  'aa  chroicionn  ; 
ach  dhiochuimhnich  i  na  crodhain  bheaga.  Thainig  a  chaora  beo 
aria,  ach  bha  i  criipach.  Thainig  i  dh1  ionauidh  nighean  an  Righ 
'a  oeum  criipach  aice  'a  tbubhairt  i  rithe.  "  Rinn  thu  mar  a  dh' 
iarr  mi  ort,  ach  dhichuimhnich  thu  na  crodhain  bheaga."  '8  bha 
i  cumail  biadh  rithe  an  deign  sin.  Bha  Prionnsa  og  ann  a  bha 
aealgadh,  'a  a'  tighinn  trie  aeachad  orra,  agua  chunnaic  e  cho  boidheach 
'a  bha  i,  'a  fharaid  e,  "  Co  i  ?  "  agua  dh*  innia  i  dha.  Agua  ghabh  e 
gaol  d'  i.  Agua  bha  e  'tighinn  bidheanta  an  rathad.  Ach  thug 
nighean  mhaol  charach  nighean  chailleach  nan  cearc  an  aire  dha  agua 
dh'  innia  i  d'a  mat  hair  e.  Agua  chaidh  cailleach  nan  ccarc  agua  dh' 
iunis  i  e  do'n  Bhanrigh.  Bha 'Bhanrigh  toileach  fioa  fhaotuinn  coam 
fear  a  bh'  ann.  Agua  dh'  iarr  cailleach  nan  cearc  gua  an  d*  fliuair  i  mach 
co  e,  agua  dh'  innia  i  do'n  Bhanrigh.  'N  uair  a  chuala  a  Bhanrigh  co 
bh'  ann  bha  i  toileach  a  nighean  fein  a  chuir  'na  rathad,  agua  thug  i 
atigh  nighean  na  ceud  Bhanrigh,  agua  chuir  i  a  nighean  fein 
a  bhnachailleachd  na  h'  kite,  agua  bha  i  toirt  air  nighean  na  ceud 
Bhanrigh  a  chòcaireachd  agua  na  h-uile  aeirbhia,  a  dheanamh 
tiomchioll  an  tiglie.  Bha  nighean  na  ceud  Bhanrigh  amach  agriob, 
agua  choinnich  am  Prionnaa  orra,  agua  thug  e  dh*  i  paidhir  do 
hhrògan  òir.  Agua  bha  e  toileach  a  faicinn  aig  an  t-aearmoin,  ach  cha 
leigeadh  a  muime  leatha  dol  ami.  Ach  'n  uair  a  dh'  fhalbhadh  each 
dheanadh  iae  deaa,  agua  dh'  fhaibbadh  i  'n  an  deigh,  agua  ahuidhibh 
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i  far  am  falcibh  a  t;  ach  dh*  elreadh  i  ague  dh'  fbalbbadh  i  mm 
sgoileodh  an  slnagh,  agus  bhithaadh  i  aig  an  Ugh,  ague  na  h'  uile 
nith  an  ordugh  man  tigeadh  a  muhne.  Ach  air  an  traaa  nair  a 
bha  1  ana  bha  am  Prionnaa  totlaach  falbh  leatna,  ague  ahuidh  a 
dlvth  do'n  dorus,  ague  *n  ualr  a  dh*  fhalbh  isr,  bha  aaan  a  eomail  anil 
orra,  ague  dh'  airich  a,  agus  dh'  fhaibh  a  at  a  deign.  Bha  iaa  'nridh 
dhachaidh,  ago*  chaill  i  h-aon  d'a  brbgan  *s  a  pbolt,  agna  tbnalr  aaan  a 
bhròg.  Agna  a  chlonn  nach  b'  nrrainn  dha  a  faWnn  thnbhart  a  gum 
b'e  an  to  aig  an  robh  cas  a  fhreagradh  a  bhrog  dhi  a  bhean  a  bhitheadh 
aigcaan.  Bha  a  Bhanrigh  toileach  gu  fraagradh  a  bhrog  *'n  nighinn 
aka  fain,  agna  chair  i  nighean  na  ceod  Bhanrigh  am  folach  air  alt  'a 
nach  biodh  i  r*a  fhaidnn  gna  am  falceadh  i  am  fraagradh  a  bhrog  a' 
nighinn  fain.  'N  nair  a  thainig  am  Pronnaa  a  dh'  fhauchainn  na  broig 
orra  bha  a  cas  tuille'smor;  ach  bha  i  ro  tltoileech  gn  fraagradh  a' bhrog 
i,  agna  bhrnidhinn  i  ri  cailleach  nan  cearc  uime.  Qhearr  cailleach  nan 
ccare  barr  nan  laor  d'  i  '•  gun  fraagradh  a  bhrog  i,  agna  chaidh  a  bluog 
orra  'n  nair  bha  barr  nan  laor  geerrtadhi.  'N  nair  a  thainig  la  na 
balnnae  chaidh  nlghaan  na  cand  Bhanrigh  chair  am  folach  an  an  dill 
aig  col  an  trine.  'N  oair  a  bha  an  aluagh  uilo  cminn  aig  a  bhanaia, 
thainig  eon  chnm  na  h'  ninnalg  agna  ghlaodh  a.  M  Tha  an  fbnil  'a  a 
bhrbig  agni  tha  choa  bholdhaach  'aa  chhil  aig  chl  an  teine.**  Thabhairt 
n-aon  diubh,  M  Clod  e  tha  am  baathach  nd  ag  radh.**  Agni  thabhairt 
a  Bhanrigh,  •"8  comadhdod  tha  am  baathach  od  ag  radh  cba  Veil  ana 
ach  baathach  moeach,  gobacb,  breugaeh.**  Thainig  an  t-enu  ark 
chnm  na  h*  ninneig ;  agna  an  trees  nair  a  thainig  a  thnbhart  am 
Prionnaa.  *  Tbckl  slnn  agna  chi  ainn  dod  tha  a  ag  radh.**  Agna  dh' 
airich  a  agna  chaidh  a  mach  agoa  ghlaodh  an  t-eon,  "  Tha'n  fbnil  'aa 
bhrbig  '■  tha  choa  bboidbaach  aa'  chhii  aig  chl  an  taina."  Phlll  a 
'atigh  agna  dh'  ordnich  e  a  chnll  oh'  aig  cnl  an  taina  iarmidh.  Agna 
dh*  iarr  lad  i,  agua  thnair  lad  nigneen  na  cand  Bhanrigh  an  sin,  agna 
brog  òir  air  a  darna  cois.  Ghlan  lad  an  fbnil  at  a  bhroig  aila,  agna 
dh'  fbencb  lad  orra  i,  agna  fhraagair  a  bhrog  i,  agna  bha  a  leith-bhreae 
air  a  cbob  eile.  Dh'  fhag  am  Prionnaa  nlghaan  na  Banrigh  mn 
dbeireadh,  agna  phba  a  nighean  na  cand  Bhanrigh,  agna  thng  a  tela 
napa  1,  agoa  bha  i  aona,  aaoibhir,  na  dhaigh  sin. 

"  Ha  baa  an  eye  in  tbo  back  of  bis  bond,'*  it  a  common 
anjing  for  soma  one  preternaturaHy  sharp. 

This  story  baa  aome  raaamblanoa  to  Argue,  who  had  a  band  rod 
eye*,  and  slept  with  two  at  a  lima;  and  waa  set  by  Juno(a  qoaan) 
to  watch  Io,  a  human  being  changed  into  a  bailer. 
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The  sheep  thai  came  ah>e  and  waa  lame,  is  like  Norte 
mythology  (Edda— Daaent'a  translation,  p.  61).  "  Thorr  took  his 
he-goats  and  killed  them  both,  and  after  that  they  were  flam 
and  borne  to  the  kettle.  .  .  .  Then  laid  Thorr  the  goatskins 
away  from  the  fire,  and  told  the  husband  and  his  household  they 
should  oast  the  bones  into  the  goatskins.  .  .  .  Thorr  .  . 
hallowed  the  goatskins,  then  stood  up  the  goats,  and  one  of  them 
was  halt  in  one  of  its  hind  feet." 

One  of  the  people  had  broken  the  thigh  for  the  marrow. 

1  know  nothing  in  any  story  quite  like  the  first  part,  but  it 

is  like  Cinderella  (Grimm,  English,  p.  81),  where  the  birds  and  the 

jf  It  21 L    shoe  appear ;  but  with  a  wholly  different  set  of  incidents.    It  is 

like  One  Eye,  Two  Eyes,  and  Three  Eyes  (p.  887) ;  but  in  that 

story  the  church  and  the  golden  shoe  do  not  appear. 

See  Grimm,  to),  iii.  p.  84,  for  numerous  references  to  Tersions 
of  Cinderella  in  books  of  sll  ages. 

It  has  some  resemblance  to  Belli n  the  Item  of  the  Countess 
Daulnoy. 

Tito  second  part  is  closer  to  the  Norse  versions  of  Cinderella 
than  to  the  English  story,  and  may  be  compared  with  part  of 
Katie  Woodencloak,  where  the  birds  and  the  shoe  appear ;  and 
where  there  is  a  going  to  church. 

I  have  many  Gaelic  Tersions  of  the  incidents,  all  of  which 
resemble  each  other ;  the  golden  shoe  is  sometimes  transferred 
to  a  man,  which  I  take  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  memory  of 
the  person  who  tells  the  story. 


xuv. 

THE  WIDOWS  SON. 

From  John  MacPhio,  South  Uitt,  and  Donald  MaoCraw, 

North  Uitt 

THERE  was  a  poor  fisher's  widow  in  Eirinn,  and 
she  hod  one  son  ;  and  one  day  he  left  his  mother 
with  a  lamp  of  a  horse,  and  a  man  met  him  with  a 
gun,  a  dog,  and  a  falcon  (gonna  cu  agos  seohhag) ;  and 
be  said,  "  Wilt  thou  sell  me  the  horse,  son  of  the  fisher 
in  Eirinn  !"  and  he  said,  "What  wilt  thou  give  me! 
Wilt  thou  give  me  thy  gun  and  thy  dog,  and  thy 
falcon  !"  And  he  said,  "  I  will  give  them ;"  and  the 
bargain  was  struck ;  and  Iain,  the  fisher's  son,  went 
home.  When  his  mother  saw  him  she  was  enraged, 
and  she  beat  him ;  and  in  the  night  he  took  the  gun 
and  went  away  to  be  a  hunter/  He  went  and  he 
went  till  he  reached  the  house  of  a  farmer,  who  was 
sitting  there  with  his  old  wife.  The  farmer  said,  M  It 
was  fortune  sent  thee  here  with  thy  gun  ;  there  is  a 
deer  that  comes  every  night  to  eat  my  corn,  and  she 
will  not  leave  a  straw.19  And  they  engaged  Iain  the 
fisherman's  son  to  stay  with  them,  and  shoot  the  deer; 
and  so  he  stayed  ;  and  on  the  morrow's  day  he  went 
out,  and  when  he  saw  the  deer  he  put  the  gun  to  his  eye 
to  shoot  her,  and  the  lock  was  up;  but  when  he  would 

•  MacCrmw  started  him  with  a  big  boaaoch  aad  a  h'tilo  oat, 
aad  hit  mother's  hltttiag. 
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have  fired,  he  saw  the  finest  woman  he  ever  saw  be- 
fore him,  and  he  held  his  hand,  and  let  down  the  gun, 
and  let  down  the  lock,  and  there  was  the  deer  eating 
the  corn  again. 

Three  times  he  did  this,  and  then  he  ran  after  the 
deer  to  try  to  catch  her. 

(In  the  other  version,  he  went  out  on  three  suc- 
cessive days.  On  the  first,  when  he  aimed  he  saw  over  the 
sight  a  woman's  face  and  breast,  while  the  rest  re- 
mained a  deer.  "  Don't  fire  at  me,  widow's  son,"  said 
the  deer ;  and  he  did  not,  and  went  home  and  did  not 
tell  what  had  happened.  The  next  day  when  he 
aimed,  the  woman  was  free  to  the  waist,  but  the  rest 
was  still  deer ;  and  on  the  third  she  was  free ;  and 
she  told  the  hunter  that  she  was  the  king  of  Loch- 
lin'8  daughter,  enchanted  by  the  old  man,  and  that  she 
would  marry  the  hunter  if  he  canio  to  such  a  hill.) 

The  deer  ran  away,  and  ho  followed  till  they  came 
to  a  house  thatched  with  heather ;  and  then  the  deer 
leaped  on  the  house,  and  she  said,  "  Go  in  now,  thou 
fisher's  son,  and  eat  thy  fill."  Ho  went  in  and  there 
was  a  table  spread  with  every  kind  of  meat  and  drink, 
and  no  one  within  ;  for  this  was  a  robber's  house,  and 
they  were  away  lifting  spoil. 

So  the  fisher's  son  wont  in,  and  as  the  door  had 
told  him,  he  sat  him  down,  and  ate  and  drank  ;  and 
when  ho  had  enough  he  went  under  a  togsaid  (hogshead). 

He  had  not  been  long  there  when  the  twenty- four 
robbers  came  home,  and  they  knew  that  some  one 
had  been  at  their  food,  and  they  began  to  grumble  and 
dispute.  Then  the  leader  said,  "  Why  will  you  dis- 
pute and  quarrel  ?  tho  man  that  has  done  this  is  here 
under  tho  mouth  of  this  hogshead,  take  him  now,  and 
let  four  of  you  go  out  and  kill  him." 

So  they  took  out  Iain,  the  fisher's  son,  and  four  of 
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them  killed  him ;  and  then  they  had  their  food  and 
slept,  and  in  the  morning  they  went  oat  as  usual. 

When  they  had  gone,  the  deer  came  where  Iain 
was,  and  she  shook  sol  (wax)  from  her  ear  on  the  dead 
man,  and  he  was  alive  and  whole  as  he  was  before. 
"  Now,"  said  she,  "  trust  me,  go  in  and  eat  as  thou 
didst  yesterday." 

So  Iain,  the  fisher's  son,  went  in  and  ate  and  drank 
as  he  had  done ;  and  when  he  had  enough  he  went 
in  under  the  mouth  of  the  hogshead ;  and  when  the 
robbers  came  home,  there  was  more  of  their  food  eaten 
than  on  the  day  before,  and  they  had  a  worse  dispute. 
Then  the  captain  said,  "  The  man  that  did  it  is  there, 
go  out  now  with  him  four  of  you,  and  kill  him ;  and 
let  those  who  went  last  night  be  killed  also,  because  he 
is  now  aliye."  So  the  four  robbers  were  slain,  and  Iain 
was  killed  again  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  robbers  ate  and 
drank,  and  slept ;  and  on  the  morrow  before  dawn 
they  were  off  again.  Then  the  deer  came,  and  she 
shook  sol  from  her  right  ear  on  Iain  the  fisher's  son, 
and  he  was  aliye  as  well  as  before,  in  a  burst  of  sweat 

That  day  Iain  ate  and  drank,  and  hid  as  before ; 
and  when  the  robbers  came  home,  the  captain  ordered 
the  four  who  had  gone  out  to  be  alain ;  and  now 
there  were  eight  dead ;  and  four  more  killed  Iain  the 
fisher's  son,  and  left  him  there.  On  the  morrow  the 
deer  came  as  before,  and  Iain  was  brought  aliye  ;  and 
the  next  day  the  robbers  all  killed  each  other.* 

•  I  am  rare  this  baa  been  a  numerical  patsle,  such  a«  "  the 

•foaling  of  Dnan'i  men.**    Ai  it  now  etanda  there  would  remaJa 

four  robber*  who  bad  not  earned  death  like  tha  reai,  and  it  mnat  ha 

wrong,   l'erhapa  thia  la  tha  problem : — 

AUre.  Dead. 

John  and  14  robbera   .     .     .    —16. 
1.  John  killed  by  4  men    ....    —  f  4  to  0,  and  hae  Id  We. 
t.  John  and  tha  4-  o  kilWd  bj  4  0«* — ft)  to  4,  and  baa  Id  Ufa. 
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On  that  day  the  deer  came,  and  Iain  followed  her  to 
the  white  house  of  a  widow,  where  there  lived  an  old 
hag,  and  Gille  Caol  dubh,  a  slender  dark  lad,  her 
son,  and  the  deer  said,  "  Meet  me  to-morrow  at  eleven 
in  yonder  church,"  and  she  left  him  there. 

On  the  morrow  he  went,  but  the  carlin  stack  a 
mob  nimh,  spike  of  hurt,  in  the  outside  of  the  door 
post ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  church  he  fell  asleep, 
and  the  black  lad  was  watching  him.  Then  they 
heard  the  sweetest  music  they  ever  heard  coming,  and 
the  finest  lady  that  ever  was  came  and  tried  to  waken 
him ;  and  when  she  could  not,  she  wrote  her  name 
under  his  arm,  Niqhean  Righ  Rioghachd  Bajlli  fo' 
thuinn,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  town  under  waves  ;  and  she  said  that  she  would 
come  to-morrow,  and  she  wont  away.  When  she  was 
gone  ho  awoke,  and  tho  slim  block  lad  told  him  wliat 
hod  happened,  but  did  not  toll  him  that  hor  name  was 
written  under  his  arm. 

On  the  next  day  it  was  the  same,  the  sweetest  of 
music  was  heard,  and  the  lady  came,  and  she  laid  his 
head  on  her  knee  and  dressed  his  hair ;  and  when 
she  could  not  awaken  him,  she  put  a  snuff-box  in  his 
pocket,  and  cried,  and  went  away. 

3.  The  20  have  all  earned  death,  and  kill  each  other,  and  John 
remains,  having  had  2  livei  in  addition  to  the  1  which  he 
first  had,  which  makes  up  the  usual  mystic  number  3.  And 
so  3  lives  dispose  of  24. 

Or  this :—  Alive.  Dead. 

John  and  24  robbers    .    .    .     —  25. 

1.  John  killed  once  by  4  men      .    .    =24  to  0,  and  has  2d  life. 

2.  John  and  the  4  by  2  each,  10  men  -=20  to  4,  and  has  3d  life. 

3.  There  are  ten  guilty  and  ten  who  should  kill  them  ;  they  kill 

each  other,  and  so  the  3  lives  dispose  of  the  24. 
This,  however,  is  but  a  guess. 
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On  the  third  day  she  said  she  would  never  come 
again,  and  she  went  away  home ;  and  when  she  was 
gone  he  awoke.  v 

("  Now,  John  MacPhie,"  said  I,  "  did  she  not  come 
in  a  chariot  with  white  horses  !" 

"Do  thou  put  in  what  I  tell  thee,"  said  the  nar- 
rator. 

"  Did  she  put  the  box  in  his  pocket !" 

"  Yes  she  did;  now,  go  on,  there  is  no  one  in  Uist 
who  can  tell  this  story  as  I  can;  I  have  known  it  for 
more  than  sixty  years.") 

(MacCraw  had  said  that  the  old  woman  gave  the  lad 
a  great  pin  to  stick  in  his  coat ;  that  he  went  to  meet 
the  lady  on  a  hill,  and  then  he  slept  Then  came  the 
lady  dressed  all  in  white  in  a  chariot,  "oahbad,"  drawn 
by  four  milk-white  steeds ;  and  she  laid  his  head  in 
her  lap  and  dressed  his  hair,  and  tried  to  waken  him, 
but  in  vain.  Then  she  dragged  him  down  the  hill, 
but  he  slept  on  ;  and  she  left  him,  but  bid  the  black 
rough-skinned  lad  tell  him  to  be  there  on  the  morrow. 
When  alio  was  gono  ho  awoko,  and  tho  lad  told  him. 
On  the  morrow  he  went  as  before,  and  the  lad  stuck 
the  pin  in  his  coat,  and  he  slept ;  then  came  the  lady 
with  a  sorrowful  face,  and  she  was  dressed  all  in  grey, 
and  her  chariot  was  drawn  by  grey  steeds  ;  and  she 
did  as  before  but  could  not  rouse  him.  On  the  next 
day  he  would  have  none  of  the  big  pin  ;  but  the  old 
wife  gave  the  lad  an  apple,  and  when  they  sat  on  the 
hill  thirst  struck  him,  and  the  lad  gave  him  the  apple, 
and  he  ate  it,  and  slept  again.  Then  came  the  lady 
dressed  all  in  black,  with  four  black  steeds  in  her 
chariot ;  and  she  laid  his  head  in  her  lap  and  dressed 
his  hair,  and  she  put  a  ring  on  his  finger,  and  she 
wept ;  and  as  she  went  away  she  said,  M  lie  will  never 
see  me  again,  for  I  must  go  home.") 
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When  the  lad  awoke  (said  John  MacPhie),  Bha  e 
falbh  gus  an  robh  dubhadh  air  a  bhonan,  toladh  air  a 
chasan,  neoil  dubha  doracha  na  oidhche  a  tighinn  neoil 
sithe  seamh  an  latha  ga  f  hagail  gus  an  robh  eoin  bega 
an  t-8hleigh  a  gabhail  an  am  bun  gach  preass  a  V  f  haisge 
dhaibh  na  chèila 

He  was  going  till  there  was  blackening  on  hit 
soles,  holes  in  his  feet,  the  dark  black  clouds  of  the 
night  coming,  the  quiet  peaceful  clouds  of  day  leaving 
him,  till  the  little  mountain  birds  were  betaking  them- 
selves about  the  root  of  each  bush  that  was  nearest  to 
them ;  and  he  went  till  he  reached  the  house  of  a 
wife,  who  said,  "  All  hail !  son  of  the  great  fisher  in 
Eirinn,  I  know  thy  journey  and  thine  errand;  come  in 
and  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  thee  (and  here  came  in  a 
lot  of  queer  language  which  I  could  not  catch).  So  he 
went  in,  and  on  tho  morrow  she  said,  "  I  have  a  sister 
who  dwells  on  the  road  ;  it  is  a  walk  of  a  year  and  a 
day,  but  here  are  a  pair  of  old  brown  shoes  with  holes 
in  them,  put  them  on  and  thou  wilt  bo  there  in  an  in- 
stant ;  and  when  thou  art  there,  turn  their  toes  to  the 
known,  and  their  heels  to  the  unknown,  and  they  will 
come  home ;  and  so  he  did. 

The  second  sister  did  the  very  same  ;  but  she  said, 
"  I  have  a  third  sister,  and  she  has  a  son,  who  is  herd 
to  the  birds  of  tho  air,  and  sots  them  asleep,  perhaps 
he  can  help  thee;"  and  then  she  gave  him  another 
pair  of  shoes,  and  he  went  to  the  third  sister. 

The  third  said  she  did  not  know  how  to  help  him 
farther,  but  perhaps  her  son  might,  when  lie  came 
home ;  and  he,  when  he  came,  proposed  that  the  cow 
should  be  killed ;  and  after  some  talk,  that  was  done, 
and  the  meat  was  cooked,  and  a  bag  made  of  tho  hide, 
red  side  out ;  and  John,  the  fisher  s  son,  was  put 
in  with  his  gun,  but  he  left  tho  dog  and  the  falcon. 
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He  had  not  been  long  in  the  beg  when  the  Crevee- 
nach*  came,  for  she  had  a  nest  in  an  island,  and  she 
raised  the  red  bag ;  but  she  had  not  gone  far  when 
she  dropped  it  in  the  sea.  Then  the  other  one  came, 
and  she  gripped  to  it  firmly  with  her  claws ;  and  at 
last  they  left  the  bag  on  the  island  where  all  the  birds 
of  the  air  were  wont  to  sleep,  f  He  came  out  of  the 
bag ;  and  he  was  for  a  day  and  year  living  on  what  he 
had,  and  on  the  birds  which  he  killed  with  his  gun  ; 
but  at  last  there  was  nothing  more  to  eat,  and  he 
thought  he  would  die  there.  Then  he  searched  his 
pockets  for  food,  and  found  the  box  which  the  lady 
had  put  there  ;  he  opened  it,  and  three  came  out,  and 
they  said,  "  Eege  gu  djeege,}  master,  good,  what  shall 
we  do  1"  and  he  said,  "  Take  me  to  the  realm  of  the 
king  under  the  wayes ;"  and  in  a  moment  there  he  waa.§ 

•  Thia  word  ia  unknown  to  me.  It  was  explained  to  mean  a 
bird  like  a  Urge  eagle. 

f  MaeCraw  ikipped  all  the  old  women  and  took  aim  at  once 
to  an  old  man,  who  waa  herding  a  oow,  and  eaid  be  would  ratber 
do  anything  elee,  bat  hie  wife  made  him  do  It.  He  went  borne 
with  him,  and  after  much  chattering  bought  the  eow  for  aa  moob 
gold  aa  would  go  from  her  note  to  her  tail.  Then  be  and  all 
that  be  had  were  pot  into  the  hide  with  the  meat ;  and  with  the 
wind  off  the  atrand  (traigh)  he  had  bimeelf  thrown  into  the  eea. 
The  great  birde  pounced  on  the  red  bag,  and  carried  bim  to  their 
neat,  where  be  killed  the  young  onee,  and  rolled  o?er  the  rock 
into  the  eea.  He  waa  lifted  again  by  the  birde  and  landed  in 
Locblinn. 

t  The  explanation  of  the*  eoonde  waa,  thai  it  waa  "aa  if  they 
were  aeking."  The  eoonda  mean  nothing  that  I  know  in  any 
language. 

S  MaeCraw  eaid  that  the  box  bad  been  given  to  bim  by  hie 
grandfather.  It  firet  appeared  in  Locblaan ;  and  "  he  M  that  waa 
within  eaid,  "Good  maeter,  good  maeter,  what  aball  'we*  do?" 
The  banter  bad  then  been  recognised  by  the  king  e  danghter ;  to 
he  ordered  a  palace  to  be  belli. 
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He  went  up  to  the  house  of  a  weaver ;  and  after 
he  had  been  there  for  some  time,  the  weaver  came 
home  with  flesh,  and  other  things  from  the  great  town; 
and  he  gave  him  both  meat  and  lodging. 

On  the  morrow  the  weaver  told  him  that  there 
was  to  be  a  horse  race  in  the  town  ;  and  he  bethought 
liim  of  the  box,  and  opened  it ;  and  three  came  out 
and  said,  "  Eege  gu  djeege,  Master,  good,  what  shall 
we  do  ?"  and  he  said,  "  Bring  me  the  finest  horse  that 
ever  was  seen,  and  the  grandest  dress,  and  glass  shoes  ;n 
and  he  had  them  all  in  a  minute.  Now  he  who  won 
the  races  was  to  have  the  king's  daughter  to  wife. 
Then  he  went,  and  won,  and  the  king's  daughter  saw 
him ;  but  he  never  stayed ;  he  went  back  to  the 
weaver,  and  throw  three  "  mam "  handsfull  of  gold 
into  his  apron,  and  said  that  a  great  gentleman,  who 
won  the  race,  had  given  him  tho  gold ;  and  then  ho 
broke  the  weaver's  loom,  and  tore  the  cloth  to  bits. 

Next  day  there  was  a  dog  race  ;  and  ho  got  a  finer 
dress,  and  a  splendid  dog,  by  the  help  of  the  box,  and 
won,  and  threw  handsfull  of  gold  to  the  weaver,  and 
did  more  mischief  in  his  house. 

On  tho  third  day  it  was  a  falcon  race,  and  he  did 
the  very  same ;  and  he  was  tho  man  who  was  to  marry 
the  princess,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found  when 
the  race  was  over. 

Then  (as  happens  in  plenty  of  other  stories)  the 
whole  kingdom  was  gathered,  and  the  winner  of  the 
prize  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  At  last  they  came  to 
the  weaver's  house,  and  the  hunter's  beard  was  grown 
over  his  face,  and  he  was  dirty  and  travel-stained  ;  and 
he  had  given  all  the  gold  to  the  weaver,  and  smashed 
everything ;  and  he  was  so  dirty  and  ugly,  and  good 
for  notliing,  that  he  was  to  be  hanged.  But  when  he 
was  under  the  gallows,  he  was  to  make  the  gallows 
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speech,  bkarmoin  na  croiohi  ;  and  he  put  up  his  arm, 
and  the  king's  daughter  saw  the  name  which  she  had 
written  there,  and  knew  him ;  and  she  called  out, 
"Hold  jour  hands,  for  every  one  in  the  kingdom 
shall  die  if  that  man  is  hurt"  And  then  she  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  they  were  to  he  married. 

Then  she  dressed  him  grandly,  and  asked  how  he 
had  found  her  out ;  and  he  told  her ;  and  she  asked 
where  he  had  found  the  box ;  and  he  said,  when  he 
was  in  extremity  in  the  island ;  and  then  she  took 
him  by  the  hand  before  her  father,  and  all  the  kings, 
and  she  said  she  would  marry  the  fisher's  son,  for  ho 
it  was  who  had  freed  her  from  spells.0 

"  Oh  kings,"  said  she,  "  if  one  of  you  were  killed 
to-day,  the  rest  would  fly ;  but  this  man  put  his  trust 
in  me,  and  had  his  head  cut  off  three  times.     Because 

•  Here,  according  to  MacCraw,  be  built  a  palaoe ;  and  one  of 
the  rivals  stole  the  magic  box,  and  carried  off  the  princeaa  and 
the  palace  to  the  realm  of  rata ;  and  when  the  widow's  son  saw 
that  the  palace  was  gone  he  was  very  sorrowful,  and  went  dowa 
to  the  shore  ;  and  there  he  met  with  an  old  man,  who  took  pity 
on  him,  and  offered  to  help  him.  He  threw  a  rod  into  the  sea,  and 
it  became  a  boat ;  and  be  said,  "  Here  *s  for  thee  a  he-cat,  aad 
he  will  sail  with  thee ;"  and  the  cat  sat  at  the  helm,  and  they 
hoisted  the  three  tall  towering  sails,  etc.,  etc.  ( Tks  clipa$$age\ 
descriptive  of  the  voyage.)  When  they  reached  the  realm  of  rata, 
the  first  rat  that  the  cat  saw  he  oaoght;  and  the  ratsaid,  *  Thine 
is  mj  lying  down  and  rising  op ;  let  me  go  and  I  will  serve 
thee."  Ho  the  cat  let  him  go;  end  the  man  said,  "Now  steal 
for  me  the  snuff  box  that  the  man  in  the  castle  has.**  "  That,** 
said  the  rat,  "  is  eauy,  for  it  is  on  the  window  ledge ; "  and 
the  rat  stole  the  box.  Then  the  man  opened  it,  and  "they"  said 
**  Good  master,  good  master,  what  shall  '  we  *  do  f  m  and  he  said, 
"  Take  me  and  my  wife,  and  that  castle,  back  to  Lochlann ;  and 
be  knocking  each  other's  heads  abont  tiD  we  arrive,  for  that  yon 
brought  it  hers."  80  they  wars  all  carried  back  to  Lsohlaan, 
and  then  tbe  right  wedding  was  bold. 
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ho  has  dono  bo  much  for  me,  I  will  many  him  rather 
than  any  one  of  the  great  men  who  have  come  to 
marry  me  ;  for  many  kings  have  tried  to  free  me  from 
the  spells,  and  none  could  do  it  hut  Iain  here,  the 
fisher's  son." 

Then  a  great  war  ship  was  fitted  up,  and  sent  for 
the  old  carlin  who  had  done  all  the  evil,  and  for  her 
black  slim  son ;  and  seven  fiery  furnaces  were  set  in 
order,  and  they  were  burnt,  and  the  ashes  were  let  fly 
with  the  wind  ;  and  a  great  wedding  was  made,  and  "  I 
left  them  in  the  realm." 

This  story  waf  first  told  to  me  on  the  2d  September  1869  by 
MacCraw  as  we  walked  along  the  road.  He  said  that  be  had 
learned  it  aa  a  child  from  an  old  wife  in  North  Uist,  whose  cot- 
tage was  the  resort  of  all  the  children  for  milos  and  miles.  Ho 
has  often  gone  himself  six  or  seven  miles  in  the  snow,  and  ho 
used  to  sit  with  dozens  of  other  buirns  about  her  fire,  mute  and 
motionless  for  the  best  part  of  the  night.  The  children  brought 
offerings  of  tobacco,  which  they  got  from  older  people,  as  beat 
they  could,  and  for  each  bit  the  old  woman  gave  a  story.  He 
**  never  heard  her  like." 

The  story  lasted  for  several  miles,  and  my  companion  said 
that  ho  had  forgotten  much  of  it.  He  had  forgotten  nearly  all 
tho  measured  proso  phrosos  with  which,  as  ho  said,  tho  story  was 
garnÌHÌiod,  and  ho  said  that  ho  had  not  heard  it  fur  many  years. 

It  seemed  to  resemble  tho  story  of  Aladdin  in  sonio  incidents, 
but  my  companion  said  that  he  had  never  heard  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  He  said  that  in  Kinross  and  Perthshire  it  is  the  custom 
for  the  hinds  and  farm-labourers  to  assemble  and  repeat  stories  in 
broad  Scotch,  which  closely  resemble  those  told  in  the  islands, 
but  which  are  not  garnished  with  measured  prose.  He  thinks 
that  as  there  are  many  Highland  servants  in  tho  country,  they 
tell  the  heads  of  their  stories,  and  then  others  repeat  them  in 
Lowland  Scotch.  This  may  bo,  and  in  liko  manner  the  Highland 
servants  may  pick  up  and  carry  home,  and  repeat  in  Gaelic, 
scraps  of  such  books  as  the  Arabian  Nights.  Still,  as  such  stories 
do  resemble  books  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people,   tho 
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resemblance  which  this  bore  to  the  Arabian  Nights  wuxy  be  due 

A  *      * 

to  common  origin. 

On  the  6th  I  asked  MacPbie  if  he  knew  the  ttory.  He  did ; 
and  I  got  him  to  tell  it  twice  over.  It  waa  rain  to  attempt  to  make 
him  dictate,  for  he  broke  down  di recti/  he  was  stopped,  or  his  pace 
altered ;  and  I  could  not  write  Qaelic.  at  all  events,  fast  enough 
to  do  any  good ;  so  I  took  notes  in  English.  The  Magic  Box  waa 
in  both  Torsions,  bat  the  transport  of  the  castle  to  a  foreign 
country,  and  back  by  the  help  of  the  box,  was  not  in  old  Mac- 
Phie's  story. 

There  is  a  long  story  aboot  the  country  of  rats,  of  which  I 
hare  only  heard  part  as  yet. 

Dior  Nnm,  spike  of  hurt,  and  the  big  pin,  may  bo  "  the  thorn 
of  sleep  *'  referred  to  in  the  introduction  to  Norte  Tales,  aa  men- 
tioned in  the  VoUung  Tale. 

The  town  under  the  waves  is  common  in  Gaelic  stories; 
the  phrase  probably  arose  from  the  sinking  of  hills  beneath  the 
horizon  as  a  boat  sails  away  from  the  shore.  In  another  story  it 
is  said,  Tbog  end  Eilean— they  "  raised  an  Island  "—when  they 
were  approaching  one. 

The  bag  of  skin  with  the  man  inside,  is  remarkably  like  a  tra- 
dition of  the  skin  boats  in  which  the  old  inhabitants  of  Caledonia 
need  to  invade  England. 

The  great  birds  belong  to  popular  tales  of  many  lands,  and 
are  common  in  Qaelic.  I  have  one  story  in  which  the  hero  is 
carried  into  a  dragon's  nest,  and  does  much  the  same  as  this 
one  did. 


•  ♦ 
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XLV. 
MAC-A-RUSGAICH. 

From  John  Dewar,  April  I860. 

HPHERE  was  (at)  some  time  a  tenant,  and  he  was  right 
-*-  bad  to  his  servants,  and  there  was  a  pranky  man 
who  was  called  Gille  Neumh  Mac-a-Rusgaich  (holy  lad 
son  of  Skinner),  and  he  heard  tell  of  him,  and  he  went 
to  the  fair,  and  ho  took  a  straw  in  his  mouth,  to  shew 
that  he  was  for  taking  service. 

The  dour  tenant  came  the  way,  and  he  asked  Mac-a- 
Rusgaich  if  he  would  take  service ;  and  Mac-a-Rusgaich 
said  that  he  would  take  it  if  he  could  find  a  good 
master ;  and  Mac-a-Rusgaich  said, 

"  What  shall  I  have  to  do  if  I  take  with  thee  ? " 
And  the  dour  tenant  said,   "  Thou  wilt  have  to 
herd  the  mountain  moor." 

And  Mac-a-Rusgaich  said,  *'  I  will  do  that." 
And  the  tenant  eaid,  "  And  thou  wilt  havo  to  hold 
the  plough."  * 

And  Mac-a-Rusgaich  said,  "  I  will  do  that" 
"  And  thou  wilt  have  ever  so  many  other  matters  to 
da" 

And  Mac-a-Rusgaich  said,  "  Will  these  matters  be 
hard  to  do?" 

And  the  other  said,  "  They  will  not  be  (so),  I  will 
but  ask  thee  to  do  the  thing  that  thou  art  able  to  do ; 

*  Crann,  a  tree. 
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but  I  will  put  into  the  covenant  that  if  thou  dost  not 
answer,  thou  must  pay  me  two  wages." 

And  Mac-a-Rusgaich  said,  "I  will  put  into  the 
covenant,  if  thou  askest  me  to  do  anything  but  the 
thing  which  I  am  able  to  do,  thou  must  give  me  two 
wages.** 

And  they  agreed  about  thai 

And  the  dour  tenant  said,  "lam  putting  it  into 
the  corenant  that  if  either  one  of  us  takes  the  rue  that  a 
thong  shall  be  taken  out  of  his  skin,  from  the  back  of 
his  head  to  his  heel** 

And  Hao-a-Rusgaich  said,  M  Mind  that  thou  liast 
said  that,  old  carle.** 

And  he  took  service  with  the  hard  tenant,  and  he 
wont  home  to  him. 

The  first  work  that  Mac-a-Ru*gaich  was  bidden  to 
do,  was  to  go  to  the  moss  to  cast  peats,  jmd  Mac-a- 
Busgaich  asked  for  his  morning  meal  before  he  should 

The  following  wu  omitted  by  the  collector,  and  inserted  by 
him  in  bit  revite  of  the  Gaelic : — "  Tbere  wu  (at)  tome  time  a 
tenant,  and  be  was  rigbt  bad  to  hie  terranti ;  and  when  the  time 
of  eervic*  waa  nearly  ended,  be  need  to  find  a  pretext  for  quar- 
relling with  tbem.  He  would  caat  out  with  tbem  and  tend  tbem 
away  without  their  wagea.  And  be  tent  away  many  of  bit  eer- 
vanta  in  this  way.  And  there  waa  a  pranky  man  wbote  name 
wm  SainU  eenrant,  ton  of  the  fleeoer  (QiUeneaomb  Mao-a-Boa- 
gaich),  and  be  said  that  he  would  take  errriee  with  the  dour 
tenant,  and  that  he  would  give  him  trick  about,0  that  he  would 
be  at  for  north  ai  the  dour  tenant  might  be  tooth.  Mae-a-Kae- 
gaich  went  to  the  fair  of  Peevwb  fair,  and  be  took  a  ttraw  in  hit 
mouth,  to  thaw  that  be  wa#  for  taking  service." 


*  The  original  meaning  of  the  Gaelic  phraee  it  to  take  a  turn 
out  of  a  man,— ontwiit  hit  turns.    The  expression  then  convert 
the  idea  of  a  man  wioding  cotlt  about  another ;  and  one  with  more 
craft  unwinding  them ;  and  Uw  aext  phrase  is  at  mtltphorkal. 
VOU  II.  Z 
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go,  so  that  ho  need  not  come  home  for  it,  and  he  got 
as  much  moat  as  they  used  to  allow  tho  servants  at  one 
meal,  and  he  ate  that ;  and  he  asked  for  his  dinner,  so 
that  he  need  not  stop  at  mid-day,  and  he  got  the 
allowance  which  there  was  for  dinner,  and  he  ate  thai  ; 
and  he  asked  for  liis  supper,  so  that  he  need  not  come 
home  at  night,  and  they  gave  him  tliat,  and  he  ato 
that;  and  he  went  where  his  master  was,  and  he 
asked  him, 

"What  are  thy  servants  wont  to  do  after  their 
supper ?  " 

And  his  master  said  to  him,  "  It  is  their  wont  to 
put  off  their  clothes  and  go  to  lie  down." 

And  Mac-a-Ru8gaich  went  where  his  bed  was,  and 
he  put  off  his  clothes,  and  he  went  to  lie  down. 

The  mistress  went  where  tho  man  of  the  town  (tho 
master)  was .  and  she  asked  him,  "  What  sort  of  a  ser- 
vant he  had  got  there,  that  he  had  eaten  three  meals  at 
one  meal,  and  had  gone  to  lie  down?"  And  the 
master  went  where  Mac-a-Rusgaich  was,  and  he  said  to 
him, 

"  Why  art  thou  not  at  work  1 " 

And  Moc-a-lviisgaich  said,  "  It  is  that  thou  thyself 
saidst  to  mo  thut  it  was  thy  servants'  wont,  when  they 
had  got  their  supper,  to  put  off  their  clothes  and  go  to 
lie  down." 

And  the  master  said,  "And  why  didst  thou  eat  the 
three  meals  together?" 

And  Mac-a-ltusgaich  said,  "  It  is  that  the  three 
meals  were  little  enough  to  make  a  man  content" 

And  the  muster  said,  "  Get  up  and  go  to  thy  work." 

And  Muc-a-lwusgaich  said,  "  I  will  get  up,  but  I 
must  get  meat  as  I  need,  or  my  work  will  accord.  I 
um  but  to  do  as  I  am  able.  See  !  art  thou  taking  the 
rue,  old  carle  ?  " 
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"lam  not,  I  am  not,"  said  the  carle,  and  Mac-a- 
Roagaich  got  his  meat  better  after  thai 

And  there  was  another  day  and  the  carlo  asked 
Mac-a-Rusgaich  to  go  to  hold  the  plough  in  a  dale  that 
was  down  from  the  house,  and  Mac-a-Rusgaich  went 
away,  and  he  reached  (the  place)  where  the  plough 
was,  and  he  caught  the  stilts  in  his  hands  and  there  he 
stood. 

And  his  master  came  where  he  was,  and  his  master 
said  to  him, 

"  Why  art  thou  not  making  the  red  land  t  —  And 
Mac-o-Rusgaich  said,  "  It  is  not  my  bargain  to  make  a 
thraiTo,  but  to  hold  the  plough ;  and  thou  seest  that  I 
am  not  letting  her  go  away.*' 

And  his  master  said,  "  Adversity  and  calamities  be 
upon  thee  I " 

And  Mac-a-Rusgaich  said,  "  Adversity  and  calami- 
ties be  on  thyself,  old  carle !  Art  thou  taking  the  rue 
of  the  bargain  that  thou  madest  t " 

"  Oh !  I  am  not,  I  am  not,"  said  the  old  carle. 

•  Another  way  of  tolling  ibis  part : — Tbainig  an  taatbanacli 
do  ionnsaidb,  ■  dh  fharraid  e  detb  cia  air-son  nacb  «1  tba  a 
deanamb  an  deargadb,  Agns  Thnbbairi  Mac-a-Rusgaich  til,  eba 
nemo  bharganaa  deargadb  a  dheanamh,  acb  an  oraan  achumail, 
a  tba  tbn  a  faicinn  nacb  eil  mi  •  leigidb  leatba  falbb  na  'm 
bitbinn  a  deargadb  an  talamb,  eba  b'ann  a  en'mafl  a  cbroinn  a 
bbitbinn. 

Tba  farmer  came  to  him  and  asked  bin,  wby  art  thon  not 
making  the  red  land?  And  Mao-a-RoagaÌeb  said,  it  was  not  my 
bargain  to  do  the  reddening,  but  to  bold  tba  ptoogb ;  and  tbon 
ateai  that  I  am  not  letting  her  go  away.  If  I  were  reddening  tba 
land,  it  would  not  be  bolding  tba  plongb  that  I  wonld  be. 

In  some  districts,  tbe  farmers  call  the  plongbad  land  tbo  red 
land,  and  tbe  nnplongbod  land  wbite  land. 

JoasDawaa. 
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"  But  if  thou  wilt  give  me  another  reward  for  it*  I 
will  make  a  ploughing,"  said  Mac-a-Rusgaich. 

"  Oh,  I  will  give,  I  will  give  it ! "  said  the  carle ; 
and  they  made  a  bargain  about  the  thraiva 

And  there  was  a  day,  and  the  hard  tenant  asked 
Mac-a-Ruagaich  to  go  to  the  mountain  moor  to  look  if 
he  could  see  anything  wrong,  and  Mac-a-Rusgaich  went 
up  to  the  mountain.*  And  when  he  saw  his  own 
time  he  came  home,  and  liis  master  asked  liim, 

"Was  each  tiling  right  in  the  mountain tN  and 
Mac-a-Rusgaich  said, 

"  The  mountain  himself  was  all  right** 

And  the  hard  tenant  said,  "  That  is  not  what  I  am 
asking ;  but  were  the  neighbours'  cattle  on  their  own 
side?" 

And  Mac-a-Rusgaich  said,  "  If  they  wore  they  were, 
and  if  they  were  not  let-a-be.  It  is  my  bargain  to  herd 
the  mountain,  and  I  will  keep  the  mountain  where  it 
ia" 

And  the  carle  said,  "  Adversity  and  calamities  be 
upon  thee,  thou  boy  ! " 

And  he  said,  "  Adversity  and  calamities  be  on 
thyself,  old  carle  !  Art  thou  taking  the  rue  that  thou 
has  made  such  a  bargain  ?" 

"  I  am  not,  I  am  not ! "  said  the  dour  tenant ;  "  I 
will  give  thee  another  reward  for  herding  the  cattle," 

And  Mac-a-Rusgaich  said,  "  If  I  get  another  reward, 
I  will  take  in  hand  if  I  see  the  neighbours1  cattle  on 
thy  ground  that  I  will  turn  them  back,  and  if  I  see  thy 
cattle  on  the  neighbours'  ground  I  will  turn  them  back 
to  thine  own  ground ;  but  though  some  of  them  should 
1x3  lost,  I  will  not  tako  in  hand  to  find  them  ;  but  if  thou 
askest  mo  to  go  to  seek  them,  I  will  go,  and  if  I  get 
them  I  will  bring  them  home." 

*  Against,  or  at  the  mountain. 
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"And  the  dour  tenant  had  for  it  bat  to  agree 
with  Mac-a-Rusgaich,  and  to  give  Mao-a-Ruagaich  an- 
other reward  for  herding  his  cattle. 

Next  day  the  carle  himself  went  to  the  hill,  and 
he  could  not  ace  his  heifers ;  he  sought  for  them,  but 
could  not  find  them.  He  went  home,  and  he  said  to 
Mac-a-Rusgaich, 

M  Thou  must  go  thyself  to  search  for  the  heifers, 
Mac-a-Rusgaich,  I  could  not  find  them  this  day  ;  and 
go  thou  to  search  for  them,  and  search  for  them  until 
thou  find  them." 

And  Mac-a-Rusgaich  said,  "  And  where  shall  I  go 
to  seek  them  f" 

The  old  carle  said,  "  Go  and  search  for  them  in  the 
places  where  thou  thinkest  that  they  are  ;  and  search 
for  them  in  places  where  thou  dost  not  suppose  them 
to  be." 

Mac-a-Rusgaich  said,  "  Well,  then,  I  will  do  that" 

The  old  carle  went  into  the  house ;  and  Mac-a- 
Rusgaich  got  a  ladder,  and  set  it  up  against  the  house ; 
he  went  up  upon  the  house,  and  he  began  at  pulling 
the  thatch  off  the  house,  and  throwing  it  down.  And 
before  the  carle  came  out  again,  the  thatch  was  about 
to  be  all  but  a  very  little  off  the  house,  and  the  rafters 
bare ;  and  Mac-a-Rusgaich  was  pulling  the  rest  and 
throwing  it  down. 

The  old  carle  said,  M  Adversity  and  calamity  be 
upon  thee,  boy ;  what  made  thee  take  the  thatch  off 
the  house  in  that  way  1 ** 

Mac-a-Ruagaich  said,  "It  is  because  that  I  am 
searching  for  the  heifers  in  the  thatch  o(  the  house.** 

The  old  carle  said,  "  How  art  thou  seeking  the 
heifers  in  the  thatch  of  the  house,  where  thou  art  sure 
that  they  are  not** 

Mac-a-Roagakh  said,  "Because  thou  thyself  seidast 
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to  me  to  search  for  them  in  places  where  I  thought 
that  they  were ;  and  also  in  places  where  I  did  not 
suppose  them  to  be ;  and  there  is  no  place  where  I 
have  less  notion  that  they  might  be  in  than  in  the 
thatch  of  the  house." 

And  the  carle  said,  "  Adversity  and  calamity  be 
upon  thee,  lad." 

Mac-a-Rusgaich  said,  "  Adversity  and  calamity  be 
upon  thyself,  old  carle  ;  art  thou  taking  the  rue  that 
thou  desiredst  me  to  search  for  the  heifers  in  places 
where  I  did  not  suppose  them  to  be  f " 

"  I  am  not,  I  am  not,"  said  the  carla  "  Go  now 
and  seek  them  in  places  where  it  is  likely  that  they 
may  be." 

"  I  will  do  so,"  said  Mac-a-Rusgaich  ;  and  Mac-a- 
Rusgaich  wont  to  seek  the  hoifors,  and  he  found  them, 
and  brought  them  home. 

Then  his  master  desired  Mac-a-Rusgaich  to  go  to 
put  the  thatch  on  the  house,  and  to  make  the  house  as 
water-tight  to  keep  out  rain  as  he  was  able.  Mac-a- 
Rusgaich  did  so,  and  they  wore  pleasant  for  a  while 
after  that 

The  dour  tenant  was  going  to  a  wedding,  and  he 
asked  Mac-a-Rusgaich  when  the  evening  should  come,  to 
put  a  saddle  on  the  horse,  and  to  go  to  the  house  of  the 
wedding  to  take  him  home ;  and  he  said  to  him, 

"  When  it  is  near  the  twelfth  hour,  cast  an  ox  eye 
on  the  side  where  I  am,  and  I  will  know  that  it  is 
near  the  time  to  go  homo."  * 

"  I  will  do  that,"  said  Mac-a-Rusgaich. 

•  Damh  shuil — an  ox  eye.  To  oast  an  ox  eye  at  any  ono 
meant,  according  to  Dewar,  to  look  with  a  wry  faco,  and  open  tho 
eyes  wide,  and  stare  at  a  person— as  a  signal.  The  idiom,  to 
cast  an  eye,  is  common  to  Gaelic  and  English ;  and  so  is  the  ex- 
pression, to  oast  a  sheep's  eye. 
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When  the  tenant  went  to  the  wedding,  Mac-a-Ros- 
gaich  went  to  put  the  stots  into  the  fang,  and  he  took 
a  knife  and  took  their  eyes  out,  and  he  put  the  eyes  in 
his  pocket ;  and  when  the  night  came,  Mac-a-Rusgaich 
put  tho  saddle  on  the  hone,  and  he  went  to  the  wed- 
ding house  to  seek  his  master,  and  he  reached  the 
wedding  house,  and  he  went  into  the  company,  and 
he  sat  till  it  was  near  upon  the  twelfth  hour. 

And  then  he  began  at  throwing  the  eye  of  a  stot  at 
the  carle  at  the  end  of  each  while,  and  at  last  the  old 
carlo  noticed  him,  and  ho  said  to  him, 

"What  art  thou  doing?" 

And  Mac-a-lttisgaich  said,  "  I  am  casting  an  ox-eye 
on  the  sido  that  thou  art,  for  that  it  is  now  near  upon 
the  twelfth  hour." 

And  the  old  carle  said,  "  Dost  thou  think  thyself 
that  thou  hast  gone  to  take  the  ryes  out  of  the  stots  f " 

And  Mac-a-Rusgaich  said,  "  It  is  not  thinking  it  I 
am  at  all ;  I  am  sure  of  it  Thou  didst  ask  mo  thyself 
to  cast  an  ox  eye  the  side  thou  mightst  he  when  it  was 
near  upon  the  twelfth  hour,  and  how  could  I  do  that 
unless  I  should  have  taken  the  eyes  out  of  tho  stots  ? " 

And  the  tenant  said,  "  Adversity  and  calamities  be 
upon  thee,  thou  boy." 

And  Mac-a-Rungaich  said,  "  Adversity  and  cala- 
mities on  thyself,  old  carle  1  Art  thou  taking  the  rue 
that  thou  didst  ask  me  to  do  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  not,  I  am  not  I "  said  the  carle  ;  and  they 
went  home  together,  and  there  was  no  more  about  it 
that  night 

And  the  end  of  a  day  or  two  after  that,  his  master 
asked  Mac-a-Rusgaich  to  go  up  to  the  gates  at  tho  top 
and  make  a  sheep  footpath* 

4  Btaib,  a  path  or  oaooewfty  in  a  wet  bog. 

Chasa,  for  Um  foot,  or  of  the  feet.    Cbao*ach,  of  tatta, 
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"I  will  do  that,"  said  Mac-a-Rusgaich ;  and  he 
went,  and  he  put  the  sheep  into  the  fang,  and  he  cat 
their  feet  off,  and  he  made  a  stair  with  the  sheeps'  legs, 
and  he  went  back  where  his  master  was,  and  his  master 
said  to  him, 

" Didst  thou  that?" 

And  Mac-a-Rusgaich  said,  "  I  did.  Thou  mayost 
go  thyself  and  sea" 

And  the  master  went  to  see  the  sheep  footpath 
that  Mac-a-Rusgaich  had  made,  and  when  he  arrived 
and  saw  the  sheeps*  legs  in  the  path,  he  went  into  a 
rage,  and  he  said,  "  Adversity  and  calamities  be  upon 
thee,  boy ;  what  made  thee  cut  the  legs  off  the  sheep  ?" 

And  Mac-a-Rusgaich  said,  "  Didst  thou  not  ask  me 
thyself  to  make  a  sheep  footpath ;  and  how  should  I 
make  a  sheep  footpath  unless  I  should  cut  the  legs  off 
the  sheep  ?  See  1  Art  thou  taking  the  rue  that  thou 
didst  ask  me  to  do  it,  old  carle  V9 

"  I  am  not,  I  am  not ! "  said  his  master. 

"  What  have  I  to  do  again  Ì "  said  Mac-a-Rusgaich. 

"  It  is,"  said  his  master,  "  to  clean  and  to  wash  the 
horses  and  the  stable,  both  without  and  within." 

And  Mac-a-Rusgaich  went  and  he  cleaned  out  the 
stable,  and  ho  washed  the  walls  on  the  outside,  and  ho 
washed  the  stable  on  the  inside  ;  ho  washed  the  horses, 
and  ho  killed  them,  and  he  took  their  insides  out  of 
them,  and  he  washed  their  insides,  and  he  went  where 

According  to  Dewar,  a  path  made  over  a  bog,  when  a  gate 
happena  to  be  where  the  ground  ia  soft,  or  whero  peat  moas  ia. 
If  aliecp  be  often  driven  through  such  a  gato,  tlto  pathway  soon 
gets  soft,  so  that  tin'  sheep  sink  in  it.  It  is  repaired  by  cutting 
brushwood  or  heather,  and  laying  it  on  the  soft  place  with  a 
covering  of  gravel,  and  is  called  Stair  Chasa  Caorach. 

I  kuow  the  kind  of  road  meant,  but  I  never  heard  the  name. — 
J.  F.  0. 
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his  master  was,  and  he  asked  him  what  he  was  to  do 
again ;  and  his  master  said  to  him  to  put  the  horses  in 
what  concerned  them  (harness)  in  the  plough,  and  to 
take  a  while  at  ploughing. 

Mac-a-Rusgaich  said,  "The  horses  won't  answer  me." 

"  What  ails  them  f  "  said  his  master. 

"  They  won't  walk  for  me,"  said  Mac-a-Rusgaich. 

"  Go  and  try*  them,"  said  his  master. 

And  Mac-a-Rusgaich  went  where  the  horses  were, 
and  he  put  a  morsel  of  one  of  them  into  his  mouth, 
and  he  wont  hack  whore  his  master  was,  and  he  said, 
"They  havo  but  a  had  taste.** 

"  What  art  thou  saying  t**  said  his  master. 

The  master  went  whoro  his  horses  were,  and 
when  he  saw  them,  and  the  inside  taken  out  of  them 
and  washed  and  cleaned,  he  said,  "  What  is  the  reason 
ofthisf** 

"  It  is,"  said  Mac-a-Rusgaich,  "  that  thou  thyself 
didst  ask  me  to  clean  and  to  wash  both  the  horses  and 
the  stable  both  without  and  within,  and  I  did  that. 
Art  thou  taking  the  rue  f "  said  Mac-a-Rusgaich. 

"  I  had  rather  that  I  had  never  seen  thee,**  said  the 
master. 

"  Well  then,**  said  Mac-a-Rusgaich,  M  thou  must 
gire  me  three  wages,  or  else  a  thong  of  thy  skin  shall 
be  taken  from  the  back  of  thy  head  down  to  thy  heel" 

The  dour  tenant  said  that  he  had  rather  the  thong 
to  be  taken  out  of  his  skin,  from  the  back  of  his  head 
to  his  heel,  than  give  the  money  to  a  filthy  clown  like 
Mac-a-Rusgaich. 

And  according  to  law  the  dour  tenant  was  tied,  and 
a  broad  thong  taken  from  the  back  of  his  head  down 
his  back.  And  he  cried  out  that  he  had  rather  giro 
even  the  money  away  than  that  the  thong  should  be 

•  Feeea,  fa  either  taste  or  try  la  Ike  Geette. 
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cut  any  longer ;  and  be  paid  the  money,  and  he 
forced  to  be  a  while  under  the  leeches,  and  he  was  a 
dour  man  no  longer. 

After  that  Mac-a-Ruagaich  was  set  to  be  servant  to 
a  giant  that  was  bad  to  his  servants. 

Mac-a-Rusgaich  reached  the  giant,  and  he  said, 
"Thy  servant  is  come." 

The  giant  said,  "  If  thon  be  servant  to  me,  thou 
must  keep  even  work  with  me,  or  else  I  will  break 
thy  bones  as  fine  as  meal"* 

Said  Mac-a-Rusgaich,  "  What  if  I  beat  thee  t" 
"  If  thou  beatest  me,"  said  the  giant,  "  thou  shall 
have  like  wages." 

"What  are  we  going  to  do,  then?"  said  Mac-a- 
Rusgaich. 

"  It  is  (this),"  said  the  giant ;  "  wo  will  go  to  bring 
homo  faggots." 

And  they  went  and  they  reached  the  wood,  and  the 
giant  began  to  gather  every  root  that  was  thicker  than 
the  rest,  and  Mac-a-Rusgaich  began  to  gather  every 
top  that  was  slenderer  than  the  others. 

The  giant  looked  and  he  said, 

4<  What  art  thou  doing  so  ?" 

And  Mac-a-Rusgaich  said,  "  I  am  for  that  wo 
should  take  the  whole  wood  with  us  instoad  of  leaving 
a  part  of  it  useless  behind  us." 

Said  the  giant,  "  We  are  long  enough  at  this  work ; 
we  will  take  home  these  burdens,  but  we  will  get  other 
work  again." 

The  next  work  they  went  to  was  to  cut  a  swathe  : 
and  the  giant  asked  Mac-a-Rusgaich  to  go  first  Mac- 
a-Rusgaich  would  mow  the  swathe,  and  he  began  and 
he  went  round  about  short  on  the  inner  side,  and  the 
giant  had  to  go  a  longer  round  on  the  outside  of  him. 
*  Pbommoim,  coarfe,  u niifted  oatmeal ;  poundingt. 
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"  What  art  thou  doing  so  t  **  said  the  giant. 

"  I  **  said  Mac-a-Ruagaich,  M  am  for  that  we  should 
mow  the  park  at  one  cut  instead  of  turning  hack  eyery 
time  we  cut  the  swathe,  and  we  shall  here  no  time  lost 
at  all. 

The  giant  saw  that  his  cut  would  he  much  longer 
than  the  cut  of  Mac-a-Rusgaich,  and  he  said,  "  We  are 
long  enough  at  this  work,  we  will  go  to  another  work. 
We  will  go  and  we  will  thresh  the  corn." 

And  they  went  to  thresh  the  corn,  and  they  got  the 
flails,  and  thoy  began  to  work.  And  when  tho  giant 
would  strike  tho  alioaf,  ho  would  make  it  spring  otot 
the  baulk  (rafter),  and  wlion  Moc-a-Ruaguich  would 
striko  it  it  would  lie  down  on  the  floor. 

He  would  strike,  and  Mac-a-Ruagaich  would  say  to 
tho  giant, 

"Thou  art  not  half  hitting  it  Wilt  thou  not 
make  it  crouch  as  I  am  doing  V 

But  the  stronger  the  giant  struck,  the  higher  leaped 
tho  sheaf,  and  Mac-a-Rusgaich  was  laughing  at  him  ; 
and  the  giant  said, 

"  We  are  long  enough  at  this  work ;  I  will  try  thee 
in  another  way.  We  will  go  and  try  which  of  us  can 
cast  a  stone  strongest  in  the  face  of  a  crag  that  is  be- 
yond the  falL" 

"  I  am  willing,**  said  Mac-a-Ruagaich ;  and  the 
giant  went  and  he  gathered  the  hardest  stones  he 
could  find.  And  Mac-a-Ruagaich  went  and  he  got 
clay,  and  he  rolled  it  into  little  round  balls,  and  they 
went  to  the  side  of  the  fall 

The  giant  threw  a  stone  at  the  face  of  the  crag,  and 
the  stone  went  in  splinters,  and  he  said  to  Mac-a-Rua- 
gaich, 

"  Do  that,  boy." 

Mac-a-Rusgaich  threw  a  dudam  lump  of  the  clay, 
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and  it  stuck  in  the  face  of  the  crag;  and  he  said  to  the 
giant,  "  Do  that,  old  carl" 

And  the  giant  would  throw  as  strongly  as  he  could, 
but  the  more  pith  the  giant  would  send  with  the  stone 
he  would  throw,  the  smaller  it  would  break.  And 
Mac-a-Rusgaich  would  throw  another  little  ball  of  the 
clay,  and  he  would  say, 

"  Thou  art  not  half  throwing  it  Wilt  thou  not 
make  the  stone  stick  in  the  crag  as  I  am  doing  t" 

And  the  giant  said,  "  We  are  long  enough  at  this 
work ;  we  will  go  and  take  our  dinner,  and  then  we  will 
see  which  of  us  can  best  throw  the  stone  of  force 
(putting  stone)." 

"I  am  willing,"  said  Mac-a-Rusgaich,  and  they 
went  home. 

They  began  at  their  dinner,  and  the  giant  said  to 
Mac-a-Rusgaich, 

"  Unless  thou  eatest  of  bread  and  cheese  as  much  as 
I  eat,  a  thong  shall  be  taken  out  of  thy  skin,  from  the 
back  of  thy  head  to  thy  heel." 

"  Make  seven  of  it,"  said  Mac-a-Rusgaich.  "  On 
covenant  that  seven  thongs  shall  be  taken  out  of  thy 
skin,  from  the  back  of  thy  head  to  thy  heel,  unless 
thou  eatest  as  much  as  I  eat" 

"Try  thee,  then,"  said  the  giant 

"  Stop  then  till  I  get  a  drink,"  said  Mac-a-Rusgaich ; 
and  he  went  out  to  get  a  drink,  and  he  got  a  leathern 
bag,  and  he  put  the  bag  between  his  shirt  and  his  skin, 
and  he  went  in  where  the  giant  was,  and  he  said 
to  the  giant,  "  Try  thee  now." 

The  two  began  to  eat  the  bread  and  the  choose, 
and  Mac-a-Rusgaich  was  putting  the  bread  and  the 
cheese  into  the  bag  that  he  had  in  under  his  sliirt,  but 
at  last  the  giant  said, 

"  It  is  better  to  cease  than  burst" 
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"  It  is  better  even  to  bunt  than  to  leave  good  meat/' 
said  Mac-a-Rusgaich. 

"  I  will  cease,"  said  the  giant. 

"  The  seven  thongs  shall  be  taken  from  the  back  of 
thy  head  to  thy  heel,"  said  Mac-a-Rusgaich. 

44 1  will  try  thee  yet,"  said  the  giant. 

"  Thou  hast  thy  two  choices,"  said  Mao-a-Rusgaich. 

The  giant  got  cords  and  cream,  and  he  filled  a 
cup  for  himself  and  another  cup  for  Mao-a-Rusgaich. 

"  Let's  try  who  of  us  is  best  now,"  said  the  giant 

"It's  not  long  till  that  is  seen,"  said  Mao-a-Rus- 
gaich. "  Let's  try  who  can  soonest  drink  what  is  in 
the  cup.** 

And  Mac-a-Rusgaich  drank  his  fill,  and  he  put 
the  rest  in  the  bag,  and  he  was  done  before  the  giant 

And  he  said  to  the  giant,  "  Thou  art  behind." 

The  giant  looked  at  him,  and  he  said,  "Ceasing 
is  better  than  bursting." 

"  Better  is  bursting  itself  than  to  leave  good  meat," 
said  Mac-a-Rusgaich. 

"  Wo  will  go  out  and  try  which  of  us  can  throw 
the  stone  of  force  the  furthest,  before  we  do  more," 
said  the  giant 

"  I  am  willing,"  said  Mac-a-Rusgaich.  And  they 
went  out  where  the  stone  was,  but  the  giant  was  so 
full  that  he  could  not  stoop  to  lift  it 

44  Lift  that  stone  and  throw  it,"  said  the  giant 

"  The  honour  of  beginning  the  beginning  is  to  be 
thine  own,"  said  Mac-a-Rusgaich. 

The  giant  tried  to  lift  the  stone,  but  he  could  not 
stoop.     Mac-a-Rusgaich  tried  to  stoop,  and  he  said, 

"  8uch  a  belly  as  this  shall  not  be  hindering  me," 
and  he  drew  a  knife  from  a  sheath  that  was  at  his  aide, 
and  he  put  the  knife  in  the  bag  that  was  in  front  of 
him,  and  he  let  out  all  that  was  within,  and  ha  said 
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"There  is  more  room  without  than  within,**  and  he 
lifted  the  stone  and  threw  it,  and  he  said  to  the  giant* 
"  Do  that" 

"  Canst  thou  not  throw  it  further  than  that  t"  said 
the  giant 

"  Thou  hast  not  thrown  it  as  far  as  that  same,"  said 
Mac-a-Ruagaich. 

"  Oyer  here  thy  knife  I"  said  the  giant 

Mao-a-Rusgaich  reached  his  knife  to  the  giant 
The  giant  took  the  knife,  and  he  stabbed  the  knife  into 
his  belly,  and  he  let  out  the  meat ;  and  the  giant  fell 
to  earth,  and  Mac-a-Rusgaich  laughed  at  him,  and  the 
giant  found  death. 

Mac-a-Rusgaich  wont  in  to  the  giant's  house,  and 
he  got  his  gold  and  silver,  then  he  was  ricli,  and  then 
ho  went  homo  fully  pleased. 


SGEULACIID  MHAC  A  RUSUAICH. 

Biia  uiireiginn  Tuathanach  ana  '■  bha  e  ro  dhona  ri  aheirbhlaich,  agua 
tra  a  bhiodh  an  tiom-MirbliU  aca  dluth  air  a  bhith  aig  crioiche, 
gheibhidh  e  leiageul  gu  conuaachadh  a  dbeaiiamb  riuih,  tbileadh  e  a 
macli  riutha,  i  cbuireadh  e  air  falbb  iad  gun  an  tuaraadal.  Agua 
chuir  e  air  falbh  moran  do  a  aheirbhishich  air  an  doigh  sin.  Agua 
bha  fear  pratail  ann  do  b'  ainm  gillenaomh  Mac-a-Ruagaich,  'a  chual 
e  iomradh  air  s  thubbairt  e.  gun  gabbadh  eaaan  tuaraadal  aig  an 
tuathanach  dhoirbh,  8  gun  tu^adh  e  car  man  seach  as,  gum  bit  head  h 
esan  cho  fada  ma  thuath,  is  a  bhiodh  an  tuathanach  doirbh  ma  dheaa, 
Cliaidh  Mac-a-Rusgaich  chun  faighir  na  feill  groig,  a  ghabh  e  srabh 
na  bheul,  mar  chomharradh  gu  'n  robh  e  loa  muinntearaa  a  ghabhail. 
Thainig  an  Tuathanach  doiribh  an  rathad  agua  dh'  f  harraid  e  do 
Mao-a-Ruagaich  a*  gabhadh  e  muinntearaa, 'a  thubhairt  Mac-a-Ruag- 
aich  ga  ghabhadh  nam  faigheadh  e  maighiatear  math ;  'S  thubbairt 
Mac-a-Rusgaich,  "Ga-dè  a  bhiodhaagum  ri  dheanamh  ma  ghabhas  mi 
agutr  'S  thubbairt  an  tuathanach  doiribh, M  Bithidh  agut  ria  a  monadh 
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a  bhaachankacbd,"  't  Umtrt  Mac^Rntgakh,  *N1  mi  am,*  't  thnlrt  mi 
tat tfrnach,  M'8bithidh  agat  rk  a  chranna  chamaJV"»  thnktMac  a- 
Roagakh.  *  Ni  ml  ata.**  •»  *8  bithidh iiathuibhira do  gnothakhaan 
atk  agat  ri  dhaanamh  catdcacbd,"  '■  thairt  M ac-a-Raagakh.  MAmb 
aa  gnothakhaan  tin  dnllieh  a  dhaanamh?"  *•  thalrt  am  faarcik, 
"  Cha  bhl,  eha  *n  iarr  mka  ort  a  dhaanamh  aeh  md  a  '■  urrainn  dolt 
a  dheanamh,  Ach  ealridh  mi  'aa  ehumhnant,  mar  freagair  tha,  ga  *m 
mum  the  da  thaaraadal  a  phalgh  dhomhta,"  '■  thvirt  Mac-a-Kaagakh 
M  Coirldh  mlat  aan  aachnmhnant  ma  dh'  larraa  ta orm  md  air  bhitbaa 
dheanamh  aeh  md  a  '•  arrainn  mi  a  dheanamh,  ga  'm  mam  thaaa  dà 
thaaraadal  a  thoirt  domhna;"  '•  chbirt  lad  nlme  a  tin. 

Agaa  thabhairt  an  tnathanarh  dorrbh,  M  Tha  mlaa  a  oak  ann  'aa 
ohnmhnant  ma  ghabhaa  a  h-aoa  air  Wth  againa  an  t-aithraachaa, 
ga  *a  mid  taU  a  tbobhairt  as  a  chrakkna  o  chhl  a  chinn  ga  "thaU,"  '8 
Umbbairt  Mac-a-Raagalch.  M  Cahnhakh  gun  dnbhalrt  tha  ain  a 
bbodaieh,"  ^ghahh  e  taaraadal  alg  aa  Taatliaaadidhoirb^'selialda 
a  dachaidh  d*  a  ionnaaidh. 

^aehiadobdrachaiHhlarTaidhalrafao-a^Raagakhadhaanamh, 
a  adhol  do*n  mhonadh a thllgaadh mòree,  't dh' tarr  Mao  a  Rnagakh 
a  bhladh-maldaa  ma'm  falbhadh  a,  'a  nach  raigaadh  e  a  kaa  Ughlnn 
dachaidh  air  a  ahon,  *•  fhnalr  a  na  bha  lad  a  laath»achadh  do  bhiadh 
air  aairbhdaieh  aig  aon  tra,  '•  dh'  ith  e  ain,  'a  dh'  iarr  a  a  dhinnair 
'•  nach  raigaadh  a  a  laas  atad  aig  meadhon  tatba,  'a  fbaair  a  an  laath- 
aaeha  a  bha  air  too  a  dhinnoir,  a  dh'Hh  e  am,  'a  dh'iarr  a  a  aharpair 
'a  nach  raigaadh  a  a  kaa  tighinn  dachaidh  aig  an  oidhcba,  \  thag  tad 
•in  dm,  'a  dh'ith  a  ain;  %  chaidh  e  far  an  robh  a  mhaighiataar,  'a  dh' 
fharraid  a  data,  -  Ckd  'a  bbhakt  do  na  aeirbheiakh  agataa  a  dbaanadh 
an  daigh  an  anipck?*  'g  thabhairt  a  mhaighiataar  rk,  "la  bbhakt 
doibh an  aodach  a  chair  diobh  'a  dol  a laidh,"  'a  dh'  fhalbh  Mao-a-Rmv 
gakh  Car  an  robh  a  kaba,  'a  chair  a  dheth  aodach  *•  chaidh  a  a  laidh. 

Chaidh  a  bhana  mhaighiataar  far  an  robh  faar  a  bhaik, 'a  dh' fharr- 
aid i  doth,  MOa-dd  aa  aaoraa  gilk  a  fhoair  e  aa  aiad,ga'a  <f  ithe  aa 
tri  traithaan  a  dh'  aon  tra,  *a  gu'n  daachaidh  e  a  laidh?"  'a  chaidh  a 
mhaighiataar  far  an  robh  Uac-a-Raagakh,  'a  thabhairt  a  rk, n  Oar  aon 
nach  ett  tha  aig  obair?  'a  thabhairt  Itac-a-Rafgakh."  Tha  gva 
dabhairt  tha-mia  rim,  ga'm  bè  a  b'  hbhaiat  do  d'  ahdrbhaiaich  aa 
dhaaaamh  'aaak  ghaibhaadh  tad  an  aaipoir,  an  aodach  a  chair  diabh 
a  dol  a  laidh,  'a  thabhairt  a  mbaighktaar.  -  '8  da  alraon  a  dh'  ith  tin 
na  trt  trh'n  marebomhk?"  'a  thairt  Mac-a-Raagakh,  MThh  ga*n 
robh  aa  trt  trhithean  beag  ga  looir  ga  dulna  a  dhaaaamh  tat  bach,"  'a 
thabhairt  am  maighiataar,  M  Eirlch  'a  rach  ga  f  obair,"  'a  thabhairt 
Mac-a-Kaagakh  afeftdh  ach  wamaidh  mi  aw  bhiadh  f  baoUiaa  mar  k 
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cubhaldh  dhomb,  air  neb  bidh  m'  obair  d'a  relr,  cha'n  'tfl  cm  a 
dheanamh  ach  mar  it  urrainn  mi,  fetich  a  bbeil  thu  a  gaboafl  an 
alreacnasabho'daich/'Cha'n  'eU9cba'n'eiV,onaambodacht,sfliaair 
]fac-a-Ruagaich  a  bhiadh  na  b'  f hearr  na  dheigh  sin. 

'S  bha  latha  eil'  ann  '•  dh'  iarr  am  bodaeh  air  Mae-a-Ruagaich  a  a 
dbol  a  chumail  a  ohroinn  ann  'u  dail  a  bha  ahloa  bho'n  Ugh,  'a  dh* 
fhalbh  Mac-a-Raatraich  'a  rainig  •  far  an  robh  an  crann,  '■  bbelr  •  air 
na  naidncan  na  lamhan  '■  aheae  •  ann  ain.  'S  thainig  a  mhaighiataar 
far  an  robh  e,  'a  thuirt  a  mhaighiatear  ria, M  CUair  son  nach  'eil  thu  a 
daanamh  an  treabhadh  ?n  '■  thnbhairt  Iff  ac-a-Ruagaich.  "  Cha'n  •  mo 
bhargan  treabhadli  a  dheanamh,  ach  mi  a  chnmail  a  chroinn,  'a  lha  thu 
a  faicinn,  cha'n  'eil  mi  a  leigeal  leatha  falbh,"  'a  thubhairt  a  mhaighia- 
taar. "  Na  u-uire  's  na  h-uireandan  ortT  '■  thnbhairt  Mac-a-Ruagaicb. 
M  Na  h-ulre  agot  na  h-nireandan  ort  f  hein  a  bhodaich  I  a  bbail  thu 
a  gabhail  an  aireachaia  do'n  bhargan  a  rinn  thuf  M  01  cha'n  ail, 
cha'n  eil,"  thuirt  am  bodaeh,  "  Ach  ma  bheir  thu  dhomh  duaia  eil'  air 
a  ahon,  ni  mi  treabba,"  oraa  Mac-a-Ruagaich.  M  O'  bheir,  bheir,w  oraa 
am  bodaeh.    *S  rinn  iad  bargan  Ur  man  treabhadh." 

'S  bha  ann  latha  '•  dh'  iarr  an  tuathanach  doiribh  air  Mac-a-Roag- 
aich,  e  a  dliol  rU  a  mhonadh,  a  ahealtuinn  am  faicidh  e  u\  air  bith 
air  an  dochair,  '■  chaidh  Mac-a-Ruagaich  ria  a  mhonadh,  'a  an  uair  a 
chunnaic  e  a  thiom  fein  thainig  e  dachaidh,  a  dh'  f  bar  raid  a  mhaighia- 
tear deth,  "An  robh  gach  n\  ceart  ann  aa'  mhonadh?"  'a thuirt  Mac-a- 
Ruagaich.  M  Bha  am  monadh  e  f  hein  ceart,"  'a  thuirt  an  tuathanach 
doirbh.  ••  Cha'n  è  ain  a  tha  miae  a  farraid  ach  an  robh  crodh  nan 
coimhearanaich  air  an  taobh  fein?'*  'a  thubhairt  Mac-*-Ruagaich. 
M  Mo  bha,  bha,  'a  mar  robh  leigear  da,  'ae  mo  bharganaa  a  monadh  a 
bhuacbaUleachd,  a  gleidhidh  miae  am  monadh,  far  a  bheil  e,"  'a  thubh- 
airt am  bodaeh.  "  Na  h-uire  a  na  h-uireandan  ort  a  bhaliaich,"  'a 
thubhairt  esanfMNah-uire  'a  no  h-uireandan  ort  fein  a  bhodaich,  a  bheil 
thu  a  gabhail  an  aireachaa  gu'n  do  rinn  thu  a  leithid  do  bhargan  T 
M  Cha'n  eil,  cha'n  eil,"  oraa  an  tuathanach  doirbh,  "  bheir  mi  dhuit 
duaia  eile  air  son  an  crodh  a  bhuachailleachd,"  'a  thubhairt  Mac-a- 
Ruagaich.  "  Ma  gheibh  miae  duaia  eile,  gabhaidh  mi  oa  laimh  mo  chi 
mi  crodh  nan  coimhearanaich  air  a  ghrunnd  agadaa,  gu'n  till  mi  air 
an  aia  iad,  agua  ma  chi  mi  do  chrodhaa  air  grunnd  nan  coimheara- 
naich tillidh  mi  air  an  aia  iad  thun  do  ghrunnd  fein,  ach  ged  do  theki 
cuid  diubh  a  chall,  cha  ghahh  mi  oa  laimh  am  faotainn,  ach  ma  dh' 
iarraa  tu  orm  dol  gu'n  iarraidh  theid  mi  ann,  'a  mo  gheibh  ini  iad  bheir 
mi  dachaidh  iad." 

'S  cha  robh  aig  an  tuathanach  dhoirbh  air  ach  cordadh  ri  Mac-a- 
Ruagaich,  '•  duaia  eile  a  thobhairt  do  Mac-a-Ruagaich,  'a  duaia  eile  a 
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thoirt  <U  air  too  an  crodh  a  bhnachaillaachd.    Agua  boa  iad  raldh  r* 
grathnnn  n'a  dbdgh  tin. 

An  ath  latha  ehaidh  am  bodadh  e  fhaia  ria  a  mhonadh,  agua  cha 
b*  nrraioa  d*a  na  b-alghaan  aig  fhatdna,  Dh  larr  air  an  aoaf  acb  cha 
b*  vrrainn  d'a  am  motninn*  Chaldh  •  dacbaidh ;  ■  thabhairt  a  ri 
afae-a-Rutgalch,  la  fhoudar  doit  fein  dot  a  db  irraldb  air  ton  na  *n 
ajghean  a  Mhie-a-Ruagdch,  cha  b*  vrrainn  mlaa  am  faotnina  aa 
diugh,  Agna  rach  thma  gu  aa  iarraidh,  a  larr  lad  got  gn  m  faigh  tbu 

Thabhairt  Mao-a-Ruagaica,  MAgva  a'dta  aa  taid  mlaa  ga'n  iarr- 
aidhf 

Thabhairt  am  bodach,  "  Rach  agna  iarr  iad  aan  is  na  h-aitaachaa 
ann  aan  taoii  thn  iad  a  bhlth,  agna  iarr  iad  ana  an  aiteachan  ann  ia 
nach  taoii  thn  lad  a  bhlth." 

Thnbhairt  M ac-a-Ruagaich,  •  Nl  mlaa  mar  tin  ma-ta." 

Chaidb  am  bodach  a  atigh  do  vn  Ugh,  Agna  fhoalr  M  ac-a-Ruag- 
afeh  fare,  a  chnla  a  rlt  aa  Ugh  a.  Chaidh  a  a  natrd  afar  an  Ugh,  agna 
tbMdch  a  air  apionadh  na  tnbhadh  Car  aa  taigh,  a  ga  thilgidh  la 
laathad,  Agna  ma'a  d*  thainlg  am  bodach  a  mach  a  rithis'd,  bha  aa 
tnbhadh  gu  ach  ro  bhcagan  Car  an  taigh,  a  na  cabair  lorn,  Agna  Mae* 
a-Rutgaich  a  a  tpionadh  t  a  Ulgidh  la  leathad  a  chorr. 

Thnbhairt  am  bodach,  M  Na  b-onradh  a  na  h-urchoidean  ort  a 
bhailakh  da-da*  a  tang  ort  aa  tnbhadh  a  thoirt  far  aa  taigh  mar 
tin?" 

Thnbhairt  Mac-a-Ruagaich,  "Tha  gn  m  bhdl  mi  a*g  Irraidh  aa*a 
aighean  ann  aa  tnbhadh  an  taigh."  Thnbhairt  am  bodach,  M  da  mar 
a  tha  thn  a'g  iarraidh  na'n  Alghean  ann  an  tnbha  an  taigh,  far  am 
bh'dl  tha  dnnteach  nach  dl  iad  r 

Thnbhairt  Mac-a-Ru*gaich.  *  Tha  gun  do  larr  thufhdnorm,an 
larraidb  far  an  aaoilinn  iad  a  bhlth.  Agua  culdaachd  ml  gu'n  iarr- 
aidh ann  an  aiteachan,  far  nach  aaoilinn  lad  a  bhith.  Agua  cha  *n 
eil  aite  air  bith  far  an  Ingh  a  tha  do  ahaoUainn  tgtmta  iad  a  bafta 
ann,  na  ann  an  tabh  an  taigh." 

Thabhairt  am  bodach, M  Na  h-nuradh  agua  na  b-arcaoidaaa  ort  a 
bhailaleh."  Thnbhairt  M  ac-a-Raagaich, «  Na  b-uarada  t  aa  h-urca- 
oidaan  ort  fdn  a  bhodaich.  Am  bh*dl  tha  a  gabhail  aa  airtachaa  gaa 
d*  iarr  thn  orm  na  h-aigbaan  Iarraidh  far  nach  aaotHaa  lad  a  bhlth?" 
"  Chan  dl,  cha 'a  til,  thnbhdrt  am  bodach,  Rach  a  nlaa  agua  iarr  lad 
aan  an  aittachan  far  am  bhdl  a  odtaoh  gu  m  mat  lad  a  bhia  ana." 
MNi  mita  mar  tin,"  orta  Mae~a-R«agalch. 

Dh  fhalbh  alac-a-Ruagaka  a  dh  Iarraidh  nan  aigbaaa,  Fhualr  a 
lad,  a  thug  a  dacbaidh  iad,  Aa  da,  dh*  larr  a  mhaigaaUr  air 
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Rnegaich,  •  a  dhol  a  chair  an  tnbhadh  air  an  Ugh,  •  •  a  dheanatnh 
an  taigh,  cho  dionach  gu  uiage  a  chumail  a  mach  It  a  b  nrrainn  d'a, 
Rinn  Mac-a-Ruagaich  tin,  Agiu  bha  lad  raldh  rè  grathnnn  nadhaigh 
tin. 

Bha  an  tnathanach  dolrbh  adol  a  dh'  Ìonnaaidh  banaia,  'a  dk*  larr 
•  air  Mao-a-Rutgaicb,  tra  thigeadh  am  feaagar,  a  a  chuir  dloUaid  air 
an  each, 'tea  dhol  a  dh*  ionnaaidh  tlgh  na  bainnet,  got  aian  a  thoitt 
dachaidh,  '•  thubhairt  a  ria.  H  An  uair  a  bhithia  a  dlh  air  dh-uair- 
dhettg,  Ulg  damh-ehuil  an  taobh  a  bhitheaa  mi  '■  aitheaidh  mi  gain 
bhaii  a  dlh  air  an  am,  gu  dol  dachaidh."  M  H\  mi  tin,"  ore*  Mao-a- 
Roagaich,  Nuair  a  dh'  f  halbh  an  toathanach  thun  na  banaia,  ehaldh 
Mae-a-Rhagaich  '■  chuir  a  na  daimh  a  atigh  do'n  f  hang,  a  '•  ghabh  a 
agian  'a thug  e  na  shilean  atta,  a't  chair  a  na  phòc  na  luilean,  *a  nnair 
a  thainig  an  oidhche,  choir  Mac-a-Raegaich  an  dtollaid  air  an  each, 
's  chaidh  e  gu  Ugh  na  bainnaa  a  dh*  iarraklh  a  mhaighiataar,  a'a  rainig 
e  Ugh  na  bainnee,  *a  chaidh  e  a  ttigh  do'n  chnideachd  'a  ahnidh  a,  gua 
an  robh  a  dlh  air  da-uair-dheug.  A'i  an  sin,  thoisich  a  air  Ulgaadh 
shll  daimh  air  a  bhodach,  aig  ceann  gach  tacan,  a  '•  ma  dheireadh 
thug  am  bodach  an  aire  dh'  a;  a't  thubhairt  e  rit,  "  Gu-dd  a  tha  thu 
a  deanamh  ?M  'a  thubhairt  Mac-a-Kuspaich.  "  Ilia  mi  a  tilgeadh  auil 
daimh  an  taobh  a  thà  thu,  thun  a  tha  e  dlh  air  an  da-uair-dheug  a 
nit,"  a 't  thubhairt  am  bodach.  "  An  aaoil  thu  f  hein  gun  deachaidh  thu 
a  thairt  nan  aiiilean  at  na  daimh  1"  a  'a  thubhairt  Mac-a-Ruagaich. 
"  Cha'n  ann  ga  ahaoilainn  idir  a  tlia  mi,  Tha  mi  cinnteacb  at,"  dh'  iarr 
thu  fein  orm  mi  a  thilge-idli  auil  daimh  an  taobh  a  bbitheadh  tu,  a 
nuair  a  bhithidh  a  dlh  air  an  da-uair-dheug,  't  de*-roar  a  b'  urrainn  mi 
tin  adheanamh,  mar  tugainn  na  auilean  as  na  daimh,"  a  'a  thubhairt 
an  tuathanach.  *•  Na  h-uire  a  't  na  h-uraindean  ort  a  bhallaich,"  a't 
thuirt  Mac-a-Kuagaich,na  h-uire  'a  na  h-uraiiidoan  ort  fhoin  a  bhod- 
alch,  abheil  thu  a  gabhail  aireachat,  yu'n  d'iarr  thu  orm  a  dheanamh? 
M  Cha'n  eil,  cha'n  'eil,"  Umirt  am  bodach.  'a  chaidh  iad  dachaidh 
comhla,  't  cha  robh  tuile  ma  dheibhinn  an  oidhche  tin. 

A't  aig  ceann  Utha  na  dhà  na  dheigh  tin,  dh'iarr  a  mhaigbistear 
air  atac-a-Ruagaich  e  a  dhol  an  àirt  thun  na  cath-chliathair  mbul- 
laich  'a  e  a  dheanamh  atair  chaaa-caorach.  u  Mi  mi  ain,"  oraa  Mac-a- 
Rhagaich,  'a  dh'  fhalbh  e,  a  'a  chuir  e  na  caoirich  a  tUgh  do'n  f  hang  a 'a 
ghearr  e  na  caaan  diubh,  a  '3  rinn  e  an  atair  le  caa'n  nan  caorach, 
a't  chaidh  e  air  ait  Car  an  robh  a  mhaighittear,'t  thubhairt  a  mhaigh- 
iataar ria.  "An  do  rinn  thu  aiod?"  'S  thubhairt  Mac-a-Ruagaich," Rinn, 
faodaidh  tu  fein  dol  gu  fhaieinn."  *S  chaidh  am  maighiatear  a  dh'  fhaic- 
inn  an  atair  chaaa-caorach  a  rinn  Mac-a-Ruagaich,  a  'a  a  nuair  a 
rainig  a,  't  a  chunnaic  e  caaan  nan  caorach  ann  'aan  atair,  chaidh  e  air  a 
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bhrastadh  Ti  thabhairt  t,«Kt  thalrc  '■  na  tharaindaan  ort  a  bhallaich, 
ga^athagortnaeaaanagboaiTadhfaiTnaneaorachr  A's  thabh- 
airt Mae-a-Rh«gakh.    "Nachd*  krr  thnfeia  orm  stab  chaaa-caor- 
ach  a  dhaansmh,  *■  da-dd  mar  a  dhtaaainn  atair  chaia  chaoradl 
BMrgaarraiaa  na  eaaaa  larr  nan  caoirieh;  fcvch  am  bbeil  tba  a  gabb- 
attl  an  airaachas  gan  d*  larr  thn  orm  a  dbtanamb,  a  bbodakhf " 
MCha'noU,eha'naU'*thabluriiiamba%hifttear.  «  Cia-dd  a  tba  agam 
ri  dhasnamh  a  rithkcy  tbalrt  Mac-a-Rhagakh.  MTbatNorata'maicb. 
lataar(Miiab-«kh'ian»iàp«Uaghlanadhfa'iaDlgi>Mdbandachiiida 
agas  a  stlgh."    A's  dh(  rhalbh  Mae-a-Rhsgakh,  1i  ghlan  a  a 
an  tthpall,  '■  nigh  a  na  ballad han  air  an  Uobh  a  mach,  a  *•  nigb 
a  an  tthpall  air  sn  taobh  a  atigh;  nighsnab-«ich,a'smharbh  tlad.^ 
tbag aantaobhattlghattVtnlghaantaolmattighaca.    '8chaidh 
a  far  an  robh  a  mhaighktanr,  '•  dh'  fharraid  a  da-dd  a  boa  alga  ri  a 
dbaaaamb  a  rithkd,  *•  thabhairt  a  mhalghktaar  rit  a  a  drair  nan  tach 
*nan  aima  ann  aa  chrann,  '•  a tbobbairi  taeain  air  an  traabhadh.  Tbubh- 
akt  Mae-a-Rhtgakh, •  Cba  fbraagalr  na  h-aleb  mf  •  Ck-dd  a  da' 
akkhladr  oraaa  mbaigbiataar.     MCba  cbokkh  lad  air  mo  thou," 
oraa  Mae-a-Rhtgakh.  -  Falbb  '•  favcfa  lad,**  tbalrt  a  mhaigUataar.  A't 
db*  fbalbh  afao-a-Rutgaich,Yàr  aa  robh  aa  h-dch  '■  choir  a  crioman 
do  h  aoa  diabh  na  bhonl,  *■  ehaidb  a  air  ait  far  aa  robh  a  mhajghav 
t«tf/ithabbairtt,MCban,«UachdrocbbhlMorTa.n  •Cia-da'atba 
tba  agrhdh?*  tboirt  a  mhaighiftaar.    Cbaidh  am  malgbiataar  mr  an 
robh  na  h-akh,  'idra*  chaana  a  lad  a  *■  an  taobh  a  atigh  air  a  tboirt 
ajta,tiladnigbtoglaaMtbBblMlrtalM(»a-o4todaUdoto?''  "Tha," 
oraa  Mac-a-Rbagakh,  "  ga*a  dlarr  tba  fbtin  orm,  an  db  cbaid,  na  b- 
akh  a  *t  an  tthpall  a  ghlaaadh  agas  an  nlghaadh  an  db  ebaid  a  macb 
agas  a  atigh,  *■  rinn  mi  da."  "A  bhail  tha  a  gabhall  an  airaacbakr* 
thabhairt  Mac-a-Rbsgakh.  ^B'flMarrlaamaacbfhaeamiriamhtbB,'* 
tbobbairi  am  maighiataar.  •  M  a-ta,"  oraa  Mae-a-Rbtgakh,  -  foamaidb 
ta  trt  taaraadail  a  thobhalrt  domhaa;  air  naotbaid  kll  do  d'  chaidoan 
a  tboirt  o  ebhl  do  cblnn,  slot  ga  do  shall.**  Tbabhairt  an  tnsthsnaoh 
doirbb,  fru'm  fbaarr  kk  lall  a  bbi  air  thobhtirt  as  a  ehrakkna  bho 
cbal  a  chlaa  ga  abbil,  na  aa  t-airgkd  tbalrt  do  tbrnadar  eoltach  ri 
Mae-a-Kbagaich.   Agas  do  relr  aa  lagh,  cbaidh  an  tasthanach  doirbb 
a  chaaagal  a  '•  kU  laatbaa  a  tboirt  o  chhl  a  cblnn  slot  a  dbrahn  's 
ghlaoidb  a  gam  rbaarr  kk  an  t-aJrgkd  fhain  a  tboirt  taachad.  na  an 
lall  a  gbaarradb  nab'  fhaide,  *s  phaigh  tan  t-airgkd,  *•  b'  tigian  da  a 
bhith  grak  fbigh  na  ligbkhaaa,  at  eba  robh  a  na  dhaina  doirbh 
talk. 

*  Dra  ar  tra  k  aa  when. 
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Na  dhdgfa  sin,  ehaldh  Mao-a-Raega!eh  ft  chair  ga  bhith  BagaDb 
ftlg  flunhalr,  ft  bhft  dona  ri  ft  aheirbbeiakh. 

RaÌnÌgMao-a-Ruagaich  am  fanihalr'a  thnbbftirt  e,"Tha  dogkDte 
air  tighina."  Thnbbftirt  am  famhair, " Mae  gilledhomhaa tin,fcaav 
ftidh  tn  oomh  obftir  •  chamaUrium,alrneobrietidh  mtdocanaiinhtaa 
cbomlnripronnan.H  Thoirt  Mac-a-Roegaien, "  Go-da*  ma  dh' fliafea- 
Uehbmiortr  "Ma  dh'  fhmirtlkh^thulrtamùimhair, -fbdbhUm 
do  dhuab  dft  rèìr."  «« Da  ft  tha  ainn  ft  dol  ft  dbeanamh  ma  tar  ana 
Mae-a-Ruagaieh.  «  Tab,"  orea  an  famhair, "  thtid  aran  a  thobhalrt 
dacbaidhconnaidh."  ^dh'fbalbhiad'trainlgladacboilK  a'tthbia- 
loh  am  famhair  air  troaadh  na  h-oile  baa  bu  gbairbbt  aa  ehefla,  *» 
thòiaioh  lifte-a-Riiagaieh  air  na  th-uile  bharr  ba  chaoile  aa  chaDa  a 
thrueadh.  Sheall  em  famhair  air  '•  thabhairt  e,  '»<3od  a  tha  tha  a 
deanamh  mar  atar  'a  thabhairt  Mae-a-Rhagalch,  "Tha  miae  a  las 
goa  toir  linn  a*  choOle  nil*  lainn  eeach  a  bhith  a  fagafl  pairtdl  gaa 
fbeom'nar  deign."  Thoirt  am  famhair,  "  Tha  ainn  g W  fhada  aig  aa 
obalr  ao,  bbeir  linn  daehaidh  na  h-eallachan  ao,  ach  g baibh  afam  ohalr 
eUe  a  rithiid." 

*Se an ath  obalr  got  an  deachaidh  iad dol  a  bhuatn  ealdha,  a't  dh' 
iarram  famhair  air  Mac-a-Ruegaich,  eean  a  dhol  air  tholaeach.  Gheur- 
aich  Mac-a-Rhagaich  an  epeal  agua  thbiaich  t  'a  chaidh  a  man  chaairt 
ghoirid  air  an  taobh  a  atigh,  a  'a  bha  alg  an  fhambair  ri  dol  coairt  a 
b'  fhaido  air  an  taobh  a  mach  deth,  M  Gu-dè*  a  tha  a  deanamh  mar 
•in?' thubhairt  am  famhair,  "Tha,"  thuirt  Mac-a-Ruegaich,  "miae  a 
lot  gam  baaia  aian  a  phhiric  a  dh-aon  apaogh,  an  kite  a  bhith  a  till- 
aadh  air  ar  n-aia,  na  h-uile  uair  a  gheuraicb  ameaid  ao  eptal,  a  'acba 
bhi  tiom  chaillte  idir  againu."  Chunnaio  am  famhair  gu'm  bltbeadh  an 
apaogh  aigsan  mbran  na  b'  fhaide  na  bhiodh  apaogh  Mhic-a-Rhagaich, 
'a  thuirt  e.  w  Tha  linne  glè*  fhada  aig  an  obair  ao."  Thaid  ainn  a 
dh-ionnaaidh  obair  eile,  theid  ainn  aa  buailidh  ainn  an  t-arbhar.  *S 
dh*  f  halbh  iad  a  dh'  ionnaaidb  bualadh  an  arbhair,  f  hoair  iad  na  euie- 
teachan,  thoiaich  iad  air  obair,  'a  dra  a  bhuaileadh  am  famhair  an 
eguaib,  bheiraadh  a  urra  leum  an  aird  thair  an  epàrr,  'a  tra  bbuail- 
aadh  Mac-a-Rhagaich  an  egnab,laidbeadh  i  aloe  air  au  urlar  bhualaidh, 
*a  theiraadh  Mac-a-Rhagaich  rU  an  fhamhair,  "  Cha'n  'ell  thoaa  ga 
leath  bbualadh,  nach  toir  thu  urra  criiban  mar  a  tha  miaa  a  dean- 
amh." Ach  mar  bulhldireadh  a  bhuaileadh  am  famhair, 'aann  a  b'  airdo 
a  leumedh  an  aguab,  'a  bha  Mac-a-Ruagaich  a'  gairiacbdaich  air,  a 
thabhairt  am  famhair.  M  Tha  ainn  glè*  fluul  aig  an  obair  ao,  feoch- 
aidh  mi  air  dolgh  tile  tha.  Theid  ainn  'a  feuchaidh  ainn,  co  agalnn 
la  leidirlch  a  thilgtaa  cloch  an  aoddan  creige,  a  tha  air  taobh  thai!  an 
1  MThamitoileach,HoreaMac-a-Ruegaich.  'Sdh'fbalbh am  famhair 
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's  throe  a  aa  clacbaa  ba  chraaidh  a  b*  arraiaa  d'a  faftotaiaa,  ft  *e  cheJdh 
Mac-a-Raegaich  '•  fheair  t  crèadh,  '•  rothail  •  aa  bbbill  tjbeaga 
ehraiaa'  a,  agas  ehaidh  iad  ft  dh'  toaaaaklh  taobh  an  aaa.    ThUg  aai 
fambair  diaeb  fta  aodaan  aa  eralga,  '•  ehftldb  ft'  ehloteh  aa  criomagaa, 
'etheirt  a  ri  Mfte-a-Rbftgfticb,  •  Deaa  tin  ft  bhaUaleb.*  TbUf  Mae-a- 
Rhsgaich  dadaa  do  fta  cbrèàdh,  agas  atto  a  ri  aodaa  aa  oraiga,  a  '■ 
tbabbairtaritaafbamhairt#*D«uiaiodabbodaioh.''  *8  thflgaadh  an 
Cambftlr  cho  UkUr  to  ft  b'anaiaa  a;  ach  mar  ba  mbòmh'  aeboiraadb  am 
fambair  do  aaart  lata  a'  chloicb  a  tnilgaadb  a,  'aaaa  a  ba  mbaaabbadh 
a  bbriaaadb  led,  •  g baircadb  Mac-a-Rotgaicb,  •  CbOgaadb  a  ball  baa* 
tile  do  aa  chreadh 's  tbairaadb  a,  •  Cha'a  'all  tba  'ga  laatb  thtlgeadb, 
aacb  loir  tba  air  a'  chloicb  aticeadh  aaa  at'  ebraiga  mar  a  tba  tnlaa  a 
daaaamb."  Agas  tbabbairt  am  fambair, "  Tba  etaa  glè*  fbada  alg  aa 
obair  to,  tbaM  aiaa  a  '•  gabbaidb  aiaa  air  dlaaeir,  '■  aa  aia,  feaebaidb 
•bra,  cò  agiinn  to  fhaarr  a  tbilgaaa  a'  eblokb  aaart.''    M  Tba  mi  toil- 
aacavM  oraa  Mae^Rbagafcl^  *a  ebaidli  iad  daebaidb.  Thctofeh  lad  air 
aa  diaaair,  ait  tbabbairt  am  fambair  ri  Mao-a-Rbigakb, «  Mar  Itb 
tba  do'a  araa  '■  don  chaise  aibbir  to  a  da'  itbia  mtoa tbaid  iall  tboirt 
aa  do  chraieioaa  bbo  cbal  do  ebiaa,  ga  do  ahai"     •  Dcaa  aaacbd 
dbeth,*  ona  Mac-e-Roagaich, •»  air  ebamba  *a  ga'a  taM  aaaebd  iallaa 
a  tboirt  aa  a  chraJdoan  agadea,  bbo  cbal  do  ebiaa  ga  d'  shall,  mar 
itb  tba  aibbir  a  '•  a  dh'  itbaaa  mtoa."    •  Feach  riot*  ma  la,"  ona  'm 
fambair.  "  Scad  ma  ta  gas  am  falgh  mtoa  daocb,"  tbalrt  Mae-a-Raag- 
alch,  '•  ebaldb  a  a  macb  a  db'  fhaotalaa  dsech,  agas  fhaair  a  balg  leata- 
ralch,  's  ebair  a  am  balg  aadar  a  lèìaa  '•  a  ehraferan, '»  ebaldb  a  a 
atigb  far  aa  robb  am  fambair,  'a  tboirt  a  rto  aa  fhambair,  *  Feacb  rial 
anise."  Tboietch  aa  dithtoair  Itbaadb  aaaraialsaebatoa.  Agatbba 
Mao-a-Raagakb  a  coir  aa  araia  's  a  chaise  a  atigb  aaa  aa'  bbalg  a  bb* 
alga  a  atigb  fo  a  Mae ;  ach  ma  dbairaadb  tbalrt  am  fambair.    •  la 
ffaarr  agar  aa  agalaa.'*    M  Is  Ibaarr  sgelae  fboln  aa  biadb  matb  fbag- 
eil,-  oroa  Mae^Rbegaleh.    -8gnirkih  mtoa,"  oraa  am  fambair. 
M  Tbakl  aa  stechd  iallaa  tboirt  o  cbal  do  ebiaa  ga  do  shall,"  oraa 
Mae-a-Rbagaich.    •  Paacbaidb  ml  fbaibast  tba,"  oraa  am  fambair. 
"Tba  do  dab  roghaiaa  agad,"  oraa  Mac-a-Raagaleh.    M  Fbaair  am 
famhalr  grath  's  cè, '»  Iwa  a  eamaa  d'a  fbata,  's  camaa  alia  do  afbaev 
a-RaagaJch."   «  Faacbamaidcb  agaiaa  to  fbaarradb  aa  alee,"  oraa  am 
fambair.     • Chan  fbada  gaa  am  faidr  sin,"  araa  Mee-s-Ro*feiea. 
*  Feoehamid  co  agaiaa  to  laaitb  a  db'  bias  aa  tba  aaa  'aa  chamaa.* 
A  •  dh'ol  Mae-a-Raagafeh  a  dhaoitbaet  eige,  'a ebon* a  a  eboid alia 
aaa  'sa  bbalg,  's  baa  a  allamb  air  thoiatach  air  aa  fbambair,  'a  tbaart 

*Trj  tbjaalf  bow.         t  Uatil 
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a  rla  an  fhambair, "  Tha  thu  air  deireadh.    «  Sheall  am  famhalr  air  % 
thuirte.  "  Is  fearradh  sgur  na  sgaineadh."  "IsfearragaJneadhfbam 
na  biadh  math  fhagail,"  oraa  Mao-a-Rusgaich.    *  Thaid  ainn  a  mack 
a  dh'feachainn  eo  againn  la  falde  a  thflgeaa  achlach  oeart  mu*ndean 
•ion  tulle,"  oraa  am  fambair.    •  Tha  mi  toilaach,"  oraa  Mac-a-Rhs- 
galch.    A  '•  chaldh  lad  am  mach  far  an  robh  a  chloich;  ach  bka  am 
fambair  cbo  Ian  'a  nacb  b*  arrainn  d'a  oromadb  gn  a  togail, *  Tog  a 
chloich  tin  agui  Ulg  I,*  oraa  am  fomhair.  **  Tha  onair  toiaeach  tbtiaach 
ga  bhlth  agad  fhein,"  oraa  Mae-a-RuagaJeh.   Dh*  fheuch  am  fambair 
riaa'  cblokhaihogailfachchab'arndnncUcroinmdhfdh'fbeiichlfao- 
a-Ruagaich  ri  cromadh  '•  thuirt  a,  MCha  bhi  a  leithid  ao  do  bhalg  a 
cumail  baeadh  ormsa."    'S  tharrainn  a  agian  a  truaill  a  bba  ri  tbaobh 
'•  cbair  a'n  agian  aa*  bhalg  a  bha  air  a  bheulobh,  a  '•  leig  e  a  mach 
na  bha  ann  aa*  bhalg  agua  thoirt  a, "  Tha  tulle  rum  a  mach  na  tha 
atigh,"  agna  tbog  a  a  chloich  '•  thilg  a  i,  *a  thoirt  a  ria  an  fhamhalr, 
"Dean  Bin."   MNach  Ulg  thu  na's  faida  na  tin  i  TT  oraa  am  fambair. 
"Cha  do  thilg  thoaa  cho  fada  ri  tin  fhain  i,"  oraa  Mac-a-Ruagaieh. 
*  An  nail  an  ao  do  agian,*  oraa  am  fambair.    Shm  Mac-a-Ruagaich 
an  agian  aiga  do  an  fhambair,  ghabh  am  fambair  an  agian,  agua  atop  a 
a  atigh  na  bhru  i,  a  'a  leig  a  am  mach  am  biadh,  'a  thuit  am  fambair  gu 
lar,  *a  ghhir  Mac-a-Ruagaich  air,  agua   fhuair   am  famhair  baa. 
Chaidh  Mac-a-Rusgaich  a  atigh  do  thigh  an  fhamhair,  'a  fhuair  a  an  t- 
6r  a  'a  an  t-airgiod  aige.   Bha  e  an  ain  beartach,  'a  dh'  fhalbh  a  an  ain 
dachaidh  làn  thoilichte.  John  Dewar. 

Qillb,  the  servant  of.    Natron,  a  holy  man,  a  aaint.    Mac, 
tha  son  of.    Rusqaiou,  tho  pooler,  or  a  rough  man,  a  ruffler. 

OUU  Neumh  ia  a  name  usually  translated  in  Engliah,  Nitbh. 

Tho  wholo  might  bo  rendered  "  Tho  story  of  Saint's  servant, 
Mac  Skinner." 

Mr.  Dewar  writes,—"  Tradition  says  that  Oille  Neamh  Mao 
Rusgaich  diaguised  himself  in  woman's  apparel,  went  to  Iona, 
paaaed  for  a  nun,  and  caused  some  of  the  sisters  to  become  frail 
sisters.  There  is  a  long  tale  about  him  and  his  sister.  She 
would  get  into  service  to  attend  ladies,  and  Mac-a-Ruagaich 
would  disguise  himself  in  his  sister's  clothes — but  that  part  of  tho 
sgeulachd  was  so  unbecoming  that  1  did  not  write  it.  I  heard 
the  part  which  I  did  write  aa  early  aa  1810,  from  an  old  man  of 
the  name  of  Alexander  Dewar  in  Arrochar." 

The  story  of  MacRuslaig,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  very 
widely  spread,  and,  aa  Dewar  says,  part  of  it  ia  "  unbecoming." 
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I  belief  it  is  printed  in  Gaelic,  but  I  have  betn  unable  hitherto 
to  see  the  book.— J.  F.  C. 

A  very  similar  glory  it  known  in  Sutherland. 
2.  The  Erse  version  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer. 
M  The  opening  of  the  tale,  and  the  deaths  of  Oormoran  and 
Blonderbore,  as  told  in  oar  children's  books,  are  unknown  here ; 
and  the  whole  thing,  as  found  in  Sutherland,  more  nearly  resem- 
bles the  Scandinavian  story  of  the  Giant  and  the  Herd  Boy,  given 
in  Hiorpe's  Yule-tide  stories.  (Bonn's  Lib.  edit.)  I  cannot  get 
it  in  Gaelic  (that  is  to  say,  written  down  in  Gaelic)  ;  but  am  told 
that  it  happened  in  this  wise  :— 

"  The  giant  appeared  to  the  little  herd  boy  and  threatened  to 
.kill  him ;  but  the  boy  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  had  better 
not  try,  as  he  was  very  strong,  though  small ;  and  that  he  was 
an  enchanter,  and  that  if  the  giant  ate  him  he  would  make  him 
very  ill. 

'•  The  giant  did  not  quite  believe  him ;  and  taking  np  a  stone, 
he  ground  it  to  powder  by  closing  hie  hand  over  it,  and  bid  the 
herd  do  the  same,  or  he  would  make  short  work  with  him. 

"  The  lad  had  a  lump  of  curds  in  his  pocket,  which  he  contrived 
to  roll  in  the  dust  till  it  looked  like  a  stone,  then  pressing  it  be- 
tween his  fingers,  a  stream  of  whey  ran  through  them,  and  the 
giant  could  not  do  that. 

"  The  neit  trial  was  with  the  heavy  hammer ;  the  giant  threw 
to  a  great  distance,  telling  the  would-be  enchanter  that  unlsss  he 
could  match  that  he  would  knock  his  brains  out. 

M '  I  suppose/  said  the  boy, '  you  have  no  regard  lor  the  ham- 
mer, and  don't  care  whether  you  ever  see  it  again  or  not  7* 

M  '  What  do  you  mean  V  growled  the  giant. 

"  *  I  mean,  that  if  I  take  up  the  hammer,  it  goes  out  of  sight 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  into  the  sea.' 

M  '  I  beg  you  will  let  the  hammer  alone,  then,  for  it  was  my 
great-grandfather's  hammer/  replied  the  giant ;  and  they  were 
both  well  pleaeed  with  the  bargain. 

M  Then  followed  the  hasty-pudding  (eat,  called  brose  or  brocbaa 
here ;  and  the  experiment  with  the  black  pudding  which  the  boy 
had  in  his  jacket,  and  which  ran  blood  when  he  pierced  it.  The 
giant,  trying  to  imitate  him,  plunged  a  knifo  into  himself  and 
died,  as  may  bo  seen  la  all  carefully  oompimd  books  for  the  use  of 
young  persons."— C.  D. 


.% 


XLVI. 
MAC  IAIN  DIEEACH. 

From  Angus  Campbell,  quarryman,  Knoekderry,  Roceneath. 

AT  some  time  there  was  a  king  and  a  queen,  and 
they  had  one  eon ;  but  the  queen  died,  and  the 
king  married  another  wife.  The  name  of  the  eon  that 
the  first  queen  had,  was  Iain  Di roach.  Ho  was  a 
handsome  lad ;  he  was  a  hunter,  and  there  was  no 
bird  at  which  he  would  cast  his  arrow,  that  he  would 
not  fell ;  and  he  would  kill  the  deer  and  the  roes  at  a 
great  distance  from  him  ;  there  was  no  day  that  he 
would  go  out  with  his  bow  and  his  quiver,  that  he 
would  not  bring  venison  home. 

He  was  one  day  in  the  hunting  hill  hunting,  and 
he  got  no  venison*  at  all  :  but  there  came  a  blue 
falcon  past  him,  and  he  let  an  arrow  at  her,  but  he  did 
but  drive  a  feather  from  her  wing.  He  raised  the 
feather  and  he  put  it  into  Ins  hunting  bag,  and  he 
took  it  home ;  and  when  ho  came  home  his  muime 
said  to  him,  "  Where  is  thy  game  to-day  1 "  and  he 
put  his  hand  into  the  hunting  bag,  and  he  took  out 
the  feather  and  he  gave  it  to  her.  And  his  muime 
took  the  feather  in  her  hand,  and  she  said,  "I  am 
setting  it  as  crosses,  and  as  spells,  and  as  the  decay  of 
the  year  on  thee ;  that  thou  be  not  without  a  pool  in 

•  The  Gaelic  word  means  rather  game  than  venison. 
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thy  shoe,  and  thai  thou  be  wet,  cold,  and  soiled,  until 
thou  gettest  for  me  the  bird  from  which  thai  feather 


And  he  said  to  his  muime,  "  I  am  setting  it  as 
crosses  and  as  spells,  and  as  the  decay  of  the  year  on 
thee  ;  that  thou  be  standing  with  the  one  foot  on  the 
great  house,  and  the  other  foot  on  the  castle  ;  and  thai 
thy  face  be  to  the  tempest  whatever  wind  blows,  until 
I  return  back.*' 

And  Maclain  Direach  went  away  as  fast  as  he 
could  to  seek  the  bird  from  which  the  feather  came, 
and  his  muime  was  standing  with  the  one  foot  on  the 
castle,  and  the  other  on  the  great  house,  till  he  should 
come  back  ;  and  her  front  was  to  the  face  of  the  tem- 
pest, however  long  he  might  be  without  coming. 

Maclain  Direach  was  gone,  travelling  the  waste  to 
see  if  he  could  see  the  falcon,  but  the  falcon  he  could 
not  see  ;  and  much  less  than  that,  he  could  not  get 
her  ;  and  he  was  going  by  himself  through  the  waste, 
uul  it  was  coming  near  to  the  night  The  little  Hut- 
wiring  birds  were  going  from  the  bush  tops,  from  tuft 
to  tuft,  and  to  the  briar  roots,  going  to  rest;  and 
though  they  were,  he  was  not  going  there,  till  the 
night  came  blind  and  dark ;  and  he  went  and  crouched 
at  the  root  of  a  briar ;  and  who  came  the  way  but  ah 
Gills  Mairtxah,  the  fox ;  and  he  said  to  him,  "Thou'rt 
down  in  the  mouth  a  Mhic  Iain  Direach ;  thou  earnest 
on  a  bad  night ;  I  have  myself  but  one  wether's 
trotter  and  a  sheep's  cheek,  but  nee<ls  must  do  with  it" 

They  kindled  a  fire,  and  they  roasted  flesh,  and 
they  ate  the  wether's  trotter  and  the  sheep's  cheek ; 
and  in  the  morning  Gille  Mairtean  said  to  the  king's 
son,  "  Oh  son  of  Iain  Direach,  the  falcon  thou  seekeat ' 
is  by  the  great  giant  of  the  Five  Heads,  and  the  Five 
Humps,  and  the  Five  Throttles,  and  I  will  shew  thee 
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where  his  house  is ;  and  it  is  my  advice  to  thee  to  go 
to  be  as  his  servant,  and  that  thou  be  nimble  and 
ready  to  do  each  thing  that  is  asked  of  thee,  and  each 
thing  that  is  trusted  thee ;  and  be  very  good  to  his 
birds,  and  it  well  may  be  that  he  will  trust  thee  with 
the  falcon  to  feed  ;  and  when  thou  gettest  the  falcon 
to  feed  be  right  good  to  her,  till  thou  gettest  a  chance; 
at  the  time  when  the  giant  is  not  at  home  run  sway 
with  her,  but  take  care  that  so  much  as  one  feather 
of  her  does  not  touch  any  one  thing  that  is  within  the 
house,  or  if  it  touches,  it  will  not  go  (well)  with  thee." 

Maclain  Direach  said  "  That  he  would  take  care 
of  that;"  and  he  went  to  the  giant's  house;  he  ar- 
rived, he  struck  at  the  door. 

The  giant  shouted,  "  Who  is  there !" 

41  It  is  me,"  said  Maclain  Direach ;  "  one  coming  to 
see  if  thou  hast  need  of  a  lad." 

"  What  work  canst  thou  do  t"  said  the  giant 

"  It  is  (this),"  said  Maclain  Direach,  "  I  can  feed 
birds  and  swine,  and  feed  and  milk  a  cow,  or  goats  or 
sheep." 

"  It  is  the  like  of  thee  tliat  I  want/'  said  the 
giant 

The  giant  came  out  and  he  settled  wages  on  Mac- 
Iain  Direach  ;.  and  ho  was  taking  right  good  care  of 
everything  that  the  giant  had,  and  he  was  very  kind 
to  the  hens  and  to  the  ducks ;  and  the  giant  took 
notice  how  well  he  was  doing ;  and  he  said  that  his 
table  was  so  good  since  Maclain  Direach  had  come,  by 
what  it  was  before ;  that  he  had  rather  one  hen  of 
those  which  he  got  now,  than  two  of  those  he  used  to 
get  before.  "  My  lad  is  so  good  that  1  begin  to  think 
I  may  trust  him  the  falcon  to  feed ;"  and  the  giant 
gave  the  falcon  to  Maclain  Direach  to  feed,  and  he 
took  exceeding  core  of  the  falcon  ;  and  when  the  giant 
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saw  how  well  Maclain  Direach  was  taking  care  of  the 
falcon,  he  thought  that  he  might  trust  her  to  him  when 
he  was  (away)  from  the  house ;  and  the  giant  gare  him 
the  falcon  to  keep,  and  he  was  taking  exceeding  care 
of  the  falcon. 

The  giant  thought  each  thing  was  going  right*  and 
he  went  from  the  house  one  day ;  and  Maclain  Direach 
thought  that  was  the  time  to  run  away  with  the  falcon, 
and  he  seised  the  falcon  to  go  away  with  her ;  and 
when  he  opened  the  door  and  the  falcon  saw  the  light, 
she  spread  her  wings  to  spring,  and  the  point  of  one 
of  the  feathers  of  one  of  her  wings  touched  one  of  the 
posts  of  the  door,  and  the  door  post  let  out  a  screech. 
The  giant  came  home  running,  and  he  caught  Maclain 
Direach,  and  he  took  the  falcon  from  him ;  and  he 
amid  to  him,  "  I  would  not  give  thee  my  falcon,  unless 
thou  shouldst  get  for  me  the  White  Glare  of  light 
that  the  Big  Women  of  Dhiurradh  have ;"  and  the 
giant  sent  Maclain  away. 

Maclain  Direach  went  out  again  and  through  the 
waste,  and  the  Gille  Mairtean  met  with  him,  and  he 
said — 

"  Thou  art  down  in  the  mouth*  Maclain  Direach ; 
thou  didst  not,  and  thou  wilt  not  do  as  I  tell  thee ; 
had  is  the  night  on  which  thou  hast  come  ;  I  hare  hot 
one  wether's  trotter  and  one  sheep's  cheek,  hut  needs 
must  do  with  that" 

They  roused  a  fire,  and  they  made  ready  the 
wether's  trotter  and  the  sheep's  cheek,  and  they  took 
their  meat  and  sleep  ;  and  on  the  next  day  the  Gille 
Mairtean  said,  "  We  will  go  to  the  side  of  the  ocean." 

They  went  and  they  reached  the  side  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  Gille  Mairtean  said, 

"  I  will  grow  into  a  boat,  and  go  thou  on  board  of 

•  Dewar  tfaaaletes  the  seme,  "  A  dowa  mtmlk  m  thee." 
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her,  and  I  will  take  thee  oyer  to  Dhiurradh ;  and  go 
to  the  seven  great  women  of  Dhnrrah  and  ask  ser- 
vice, that  thou  be  a  servant  with  them ;  and  when 
they  ask  thee  what  thou  canst  do,  say  to  them  that 
thou  art  good  at  brightening  iron  and  steel,  gold  and 
silver,  and  that  thou  canst  make  them  bright,  clear, 
and  shiny;  and  take  exceeding  care  that  thou  dost 
each  thing  right,  till  they  trust  thee  the  White  Glave 
of  light;  and  when  thou  gettest  a  chance  run  away 
with  it,  but  take  care  that  the  sheath  does  not  touch 
a  thing  on  the  inner  side  of  the  house,  or  it  will  make 
a  screech,  and  thy  matter  will  not  go  with  thee."* 

The  Gille  Mairtean  grew  into  a  boat,  and  Maclain 
Direach  went  on  board  of  her,  and  he  came  on  shore 
at  creagan  nan  deargan,t  on  the  northern  side  of 
Dhiurradh,  and  Maclain  I) i roach  leaped  on  shore,  and 
he  went  to  take  service  with  the  Seven  Big  Women 
of  Dhiurradh.  He  reached,  and  he  struck  at  the  door ; 
the  Seven  Big  Women  came  out,  and  they  asked  what 
he  was  seeking.  He  said,  "  That  he  came  to  see  if  they 
hod  need  of  a  lad  ;"  and  they  asked  him  "  What  he 
could  do  ?  "  He  said,  "  He  could  brighten,  or  make 
clear,  white  and  shiny,  gold  and  silver,  or  iron  or  steel." 
They  said,  "  We  have  need  of  thy  like  ;"  and  set 
wages  on  him.  And  he  was  right  diligent  for  six 
weeks,  and  put  everything  in  exceeding  order ;  and 
the  Big  Women  noticed  it ;  and  they  kept  saying  to 
each  other,  "  This  is  the  best  lad  we  have  ever  had;  we 
may  trust  him  the  White  Glave  of  Light" 

They  gave  him  the  Wliite  Glave  of  Light  to  keep 
in  order;  and  he  was  taking  exceeding  care  of  the 
White  Glave  of  Light,  till  one  day  that  the  Big  Women 

"  This  may  be  compared  with  the  theft  of  the  nword  in  No.  I. 
f  Dbamgan,  a  fish  called  a  bream  (Dewar),  from  Dearo,  red. 
Perhapa  a  flea,  for  there  were  mjstiral  fleas  in  Jura. — J.  F.  C. 
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were  not  at  the  home,  he  thought  thmt  wee  the  time 
for  him  to  ran  away  with  the  White  Glare  of  Light 
He  put  it  into  the  sheath,  and  he  raised  it  on  his 
shoulder ;  hut  when  he  was  going  out  at  -the  door  the 
point  of  the  sheath  touched  the  lintel,  and  the  lintel 
made  a  screech  ;  and  the  Big  Women  ran  home,  and 
took  the  sword  from  him  ;  and  they  said  to  him,  "We 
would  not  give  thee  our  White  Glare  of  light,  unless 
thou  shouldst  get  for  us  the  Yellow  (Bay)  Filly  of  the 
King  of  Eirinn." 

Maclain  Direach  went  to  the  side  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  Gille  Mairtean  met  him,  and  he  said  to  him, 
"  Thou  'rt  down  in  the  mouth,  Maclain  Direach  ;  thou 
didst  not,  and  thou  wilt  not  do  as  I  ask  thee  ;  I  hare 
to-night  hut  one  wether's  trotter  and  one  sheep's  cheek, 
hut  needs  must  do  with  it" 

They  kindled  a  fire,  and  they  roasted  flesh,  and 
they  were  satisfied.  On  the  next  day  the  Gille  Mair- 
tean said  to  Maclain  Direach,  "  I  will  grow  into  a 
barque,  and  go  thou  on  board  of  her,  and  I  will  go  to 
Eirinn  with  thee  ;  and  when  we  reach  Eirinn  go  thou 
to  the  house  of  the  king,  and  ask  service  to  be  a  stable 
lad  with  him  ;  and  when  thou  gottest  that,  be  nimble 
and  ready  to  do  each  thing  that  is  to  be  done,  and 
keep  the  horses  and  the  harness  in  right  good  order, 
till  the  king  trusts  the  Yellow  (Bay)  Filly  to  thee  ;  and 
when  thou  gettest  a  chance  run  away  with  her  ;  but 
take  care  when  thou  art  taking  her  out  that  no  bit  of 
her  touches  anything  that  is  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
gate,  except  the  soles  of  her  feet ;  or  else  thy  matter 
will  not  prosper  with  thee." 

And  then  the  Gille  Mairtean  put  himself  into  the 
form  of  a  barque,  Maclain  Direach  went  on  board, 
and  the  barque  sailed  with  him  to  Eirinn.  Whan 
they    reached    the  ahore  of    Eirinn,    Maclain 
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each  leaped  on  land,  and  he  went  to  the  house  of 
the  king ;  and  when  he  reached  the  gate,  the  gate- 
keeper asked  where  he  was  going  ;  and  he  said  "  That 
he  was  going  to  see  if  the  king  had  need  of  a  stable 
lad ;"  and  the  gate-keeper  let  him  past,  and  he  reached 
the  king's  house  ;  he  struck  at  the  door  and  the  king 
came  out ;  and  the  king  said,  "  What  art  thou  seek- 
ing here  t" 

Said  he,  "  With  your  leave,  I  came  to  see  if  yon 
had  need  of  a  stable  lad." 

The  king  asked,  "  What  canst  thou  do  1" 

Said  he,  "  I  can  clean  and  feed  the  horses,  and 
clean  the  silver  work,  and  the  steel  work,  and  make 
them  shiny." 

The  king  settled  wages  on  him,  and  he  went  to  the 
stable ;  and  lie  put  each  thing  in  good  order  ;  ho  took 
good  care  of  the  horses,  he  fed  them  well,  and  he  kept 
them  clean,  and  their  skin  was  looking  sliom  sleek  ; 
and  the  silver  work  and  the  steel  work  shiny  to  look 
at ;  and  the  king  never  saw  them  so  well  in  order  be- 
fore. And  he  said,  "  This  is  the  best  stable  lad  I  have 
ever  had,  I  may  trust  the  Yellow  (Bay)  Filly  to 
him." 

The  king  gave  the  Yellow  (Bay)  Filly  to  Maclain 
Direach  to  keep  ;  and  Maclain  Direach  took  very 
great  care  of  the  Yellow  (Bay)  Filly ;  and  he  kept  her 
clean,  till  her  skin  was  so  sleek  and  slippery,  and  she 
so  swift,  that  she  would  leave  the  one  wind  and  catch 
the  other.     The  king  never  saw  her  so  good. 

The  king  went  one  day  to  the  hunting  hill,  and 
Maclain  Direach  thought  that  was  the  time  to  run 
away  with  the  Yellow  (Bay)  Filly ;  and  he  sot  her  in 
what  belonged  to  her,  with  a  bridle  and  a  saddle  ;  and 
when  he  took  her  out  of  the  stable,  he  was  taking  her 
through  the  gate,  she  gave  a  switch  souaisb  with  her 
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tail,  and  the  point  of  her  tail  touched  the  poet  of  the 
gate,  and  it  let  oat  a  screech. 

The  king  came  running,  and  he  took  the  filly  from 
Maclain  Direach ;  and  he  said  to  him,  "  I  would  not 
give  thee  the  Yellow  (Bay)  Filly,  unices  thou  shouldst 
get  for  mo  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Frainge.# 

And  Maclain  Direach  needs  must  go;  and  when  he 
was  within  a  little  of  the  side  of  the  sea  the  Gille 
Mairtean  met  him ;  and  he  said  to  him,  "Thou  art 
down  in  the  mouth,  oh  son  of  Iain  Direach;  thou 
didst  not,  and  thou  wilt  not  do  as  I  ask  thee ;  we 
must  now  go  to  Franca  I  will  make  myself  a  ship, 
and  go  thou  on  board,  and  I  will  not  be  long  till  I 
take  thee  to  France." 

The  Gille  Mairtean  put  himself  in  the  shape  of  a 
ship,  and  Maclain  Direach  went  on  board  of  her,  and 
the  Gille  Mairtean  sailed  to  France  with  him,  and  he 
ran  himself  on  high  up  the  face  of  a  rock,  on  dry 
land  ;  and  he  said  to  Maclain  Direach  "  to  go  up  to  the 
king's  house  and  to  ask  help,  and  to  say  that  his  skip- 
per hod  been  lost,  and  his  ship  thrown  on  shore.'* 

Maclain  Direach  went  to  the  king's  house,  and  he 
struck  at  the  door ;  one  came  out  to  see  who  was 
there;  he  told  his  tale  and  he  was  taken  into  the 
fòrt  The  king  asked  him  whence  he  was,  and  what 
he  was  doing  here. 

He  told  them  the  tale  of  misery ;  "that  a  great 
Ktorm  had  come  on  him,  and  the  skipper  ho  lied  was 
lost ;  and  tho  ship  ho  had  thrown  on  dry  land,  and 
she  was  there,  driven  up  on  the  face  of  a  rock  by  the 
wave*,  and  that  he  did  not  know  how  he  should  get 
her  out" 

The  king  and  the  queen,  and  the  family  together, 

•  France  is  always  meant  by  lata  word  sow — Tk$  Frm»f, 

AS  KSJUIM. 
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went  to  the  shore  to  see  the  ship ;  and  when  they 
were  looking  at  the  ship,  exceeding  sweet  music  began 
on  board ;  and  the  King  of  France's  daughter  went  on 
board  to  see  the  musical  instrument,  together  with 
Maclain  Direach ;  and  when  they  were  in  one  cham- 
ber, the  music  would  be  in  another  chamber ;  but  at 
last  they  heard  the  music  on  the  upper  deck  of  the 
ship,  and  they  went  above  on  the  upper  deck  of  the 
ship,  and  (so)  it  was  that  the  ship  was  out  on  the 
ocean,  and  out  of  sight  of  land. 

And  the  King  of  France's  daughter  said,  "  Bad  is 
the  trick  thou  hast  done  to  ma  Where  art  thou  for 
going  with  met" 

"  I  am,"  said  Maclain  Direach,  "  going  with  thee 
to  Eirinn,  to  give  thee  as  a  wife  to  the  King  of  Eirinn, 
so  that  T  may  got  from  him  his  Yellow  (Bay)  Filly,  to 
give  her  to  the  Big  Women  of  Dhiurrath,  that  I  may 
get  from  them  their  White  Glavo  of  Light,  to  give  it 
to  the  Great  Giant  of  the  Five  Heads,  and  Five  Humps, 
and  Five  Throttles,  that  1  may  get  from  him  his  Blue 
Falcon,  to  take  her  home  to  my  muime,  that  I  may  be 
free  from  my  crosses,  and  from  my  spells,  and  from 
the  bad  diseases  of  the  year." 

And  the  King  of  France's  daughter  said,  "  I  had 
rather  be  as  a  wife  to  thyself." 

And  when  they  came  to  shore  in  Eirinn,  the  Gille 
Mairtean  put  himself  in  the  shape  of  a  fine  woman,  and 
he  said  to  Maclain  Direach,  "  Leave  thou  the  King  of 
France's  daughter  here  till  we  return,  and  1  will  go 
with  thee  to  the  King  of  Eirinn  ;  I  will  give  him 
enough  of  a  wife." 

Maclain  Direach  went  with  the  Gille  Mairtean  in 
the  form  of  a  fine  maiden,  with  his  hand  in  the  oxter 
of  Maclain  Direach.  When  the  King  of  Eirinn  saw 
them  coming  he  came  to  meet  them  ;  he  took  out  the 
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Yellow  (Bay)  Filly  and  a  golden  saddle  on  her  back, 
and  a  silver  bridle  in  her  head. 

Maclain  Direach  went  with  the  filly  where  the 
King  of  France's  daughter  was.  The  King  of  Eirinn 
was  right  well  pleased  with  the  young  wife  he  had  got; 
.  .  bat  little  did  the  King  of  Eirinn  know  that  he 
had  got  Gille  Mairtean ;  and  they  had  not  long  been 
gone  to  rest,  when  the  Gille  Mairtean  sprang  on  the 
king,  and  he  did  not  leave  a  morsel  of  flesh  between 
the  back  of  his  neck  and  his  haunch  that  he  did  not 
take  off  him.  And  the  Gille  Mairtean  led  the  King 
of  Eirinn  a  pitiful  wounded  cripple  ;  and  he  went  run- 
ning where  Maclain  Direach  was,  and  the  King  of 
France's  daughter,  and  the  Yellow  (Bay)  Filly. 

Said  the  Gille  Mairtean,  "  I  will  go  into  the  form 
of  a  ship,  and  go  you  on  board  of  her,  and  I  will  take 
you  to  Diurrath  ;  he  grew  into  the  form  of  a  ship ; 
and  Maclain  Direach  put  in  the  Yellow  (Bay)  Filly 
first,  and  he  himself  and  the  King  of  France's  daughter 
went  in  after  her ;  and  the  Gille  Mairtean  sailed  with 
them  to  Diurrath,  and  they  went  on  shore  at  Creagan 
nan  deargan,  at  cilla-mhoire,  at  the  northern  end  of 
Diurrath  ;  and  when  they  went  on  shore,  the  Gille 
Mairtean  said,  "  Leave  thou  the  Yellow  (Bay)  Filly 
here,  and  the  king's  daughter,  till  thou  return ;  and  I 
will  go  in  the  form  of  a  filly,  and  I  will  go  with  thee 
to  the  Big  Women  of  Diurrath,  and  I  will  give  them 
enough  of  filly-ing." 

The  Gille  Mairtean  went  into  the  form  of  a  filly, 
Maclain  Direach  put  the  golden  saddle  on  his  back, 
and  the  silver  bridle  in  his  head,  and  he  went  to  the 
Seven  Big  Women  of  Diurrath  with  him.  When  the 
Seven  Big  Women  saw  him  coming,  they  came  to  meet 
him  with  the  White  Glave  of  Light,  and  they  gave  it 
to  him.     Maclain  Direach  took  the  golden  saddle  off 

vol  il  s 
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the  back  of  the  Gille  Mairtean,  and  the  silver  bridle 
out  of  his  head,  and  he  left  him  with  them :  and  he 
went  away  himself  with  the  White  Glave  of  light* 
and  he  went  where  he  left  the  King  of  France's 
daughter,  and  the  Yellow  Bay  Filly  which  he  got  from 
the  King  of  Eirinn ;  and  the  Big  Women  of  Diurrath 
thought  that  it  was  the  Yellow  Bay  Filly  of  the  King 
of  Eirinn  that  they  had  got,  and  they  were  in  great 
haste  to  ride.  They  put  a  saddle  on  her  back,  and 
they  bridled  her  head,  and  one  of  them  went  np  on 
her  back  to  ride  her,  another  went  np  at  the  back  of 
that  one,  and  another  one  at  the  back  of  that  one,  and 
there  was  always  room  for  another  one  there,  till  one 
after  one,  the  Seven  Big  Women  went  np  on  the  back 
of  the  Gille  Mairtean,  thinking  that  they  had  got  tho 
Yellow  Buy  Filly.* 

One  of  thorn  gave  a  blow  of  a  rod  to  tho  Gillo 
Mairtean ;  and  if  she  gave,  he  ran,  and  he  raced  back- 
wards and  forwards  with  them  through  the  mountain 
moors  ;  and  at  last  he  went  bounding  on  high  to  the 
top  of  the  Monadh  mountain  of  Duirrath,  and  he 
reached  the  top  of  tho  face  of  the  great  crag,  that  is 
there,  and  he  moved  his  front  to  the  crag,  and  he  put 
his  two  fore  feet  to  the  front  of  the  crag,  and  he  threw 
his  aftermost  end'  on  high,  and  he  threw  tho  Seven 
Big  Women  over  the  crag,  and  ho  went  away  laugh- 
ing ;  and  he  reached  where  were  Maclain  Direach  and 
the  King  of  France's  daughter,  with  the  Yellow  Bay 
Filly,  and  the  White  Glave  of  Light 

Said  tho  Gille  Mairtean,  "  I  will  put  myself  in  the 
form  of  a  boat,  and  go  thyself,  and  tho  daughter  of  tho 
King  of  Franco  on  board,  and  tako  with  you  the  Yellow 

•  Thii  incident  if  told  of  a  bay  water-horse  in  Sutherland. 
"The  Keren  Ilerda  of  Sollocbie." 
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Bay  Filly  and  the  White  Glave  of  Light,  and  I  will 
take  you  to  mainland." 

The  Gille  Mairtean  pat  himself  in  the  shape  of  a 
boat ;  Maclain  Diieach  pat  the  White  Glave  of  Light 
and  the  Yellow  Bay  Filly  on  board,  and  he  went  him- 
self and  the  King  of  France's  daughter,  in  on  board 
after  them ;  and  the  Gille  Mairtean  went  with  them 
to  the  mainland.  When  they  reached  shore,  the  Gille 
Mairtean  pat  himself  into  his  own  shape,  and  he  said 
to  Maclain  Direach — 

"  Leave  thou  the  King  of  France's  daughter,  the 
Yellow  Bay  Filly  from  the^  King  of  Eirinn,  and  the 
White  Glave  of  Light  there,  and  I  will  go  into  the 
shape  of  a  White  Glave  of  Light ;  and  take  thou  me 
to  the  giant  and  give  thou  me  to  him  for  the  falcon, 
and  I  will  give  him  enough  of  swords.** 

The  Gille  Mairtean  put  himself  into  the  form  of  a 
sword,  and  Maclain  Direach  took  him  to  the  giant ; 
and  when  the  giant  saw  him  coming  he  put  the  blue 
falcon  into  a  Muirlag,*  and  he  gave  it  to  Maclain 
Direach,  and  ho  went  away  with  it  to  where  lie  liad 
loft  tho  King  of  France's  daughter,  the  Yellow  Bay 
Filly,  and  tho  White  Glave  of  Light 

The  giant  went  in  with  the  Gille  Mairtean  in  his 
hand,  himself  thinking  that  it  was  the  White  Glave  of 
Light  of  the  Big  Women  of  Diurrath  that  he  had,  and 
he  began  at  Fionnbairbacii,  fencing,  and  at  bouaisbal, 
slashing  with  it ;  but  at  last  the  Gille  Mairtean  bent 
himself,  and  he  swept  the  five  heads  off  the  giant,  and 
he  went  where  Maclain  Direach  was,  and  he  said  to 
him,  "  Son  of  John  the  Upright,  put  the  saddle  of  gold 
on  the  filly,  and  the  silver  bridle  in  her  head,  and  go 

*  A  basket,  shaped  like  an  egg,  with  a  bolt  at  the  middle. 
(Dewar.)  8och  basket*,  with  nana  ta  them,  maj  be  teas  aow.*. 
dajs.— J.  F.  C. 
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thyself  riding  her,  and  take  the  King  of  France's 
daughter  at  thy  back,  and  the  White  Glave  of  light 
with  its  back  against  thy  nose ;  or  else  if  thou  be  not 
so,  when  thy  muime  sees  thee,  she  has  a  glance  that 
is  so  deadly  that  she  will  bewitch  thee,  and  thou  wilt 
fall  a  faggot  of  firewood  ;  but  if  the  back  of  the  sword 
is  against  thy  nose,  and  its  edge  to  her,  when  she  tries 
to  bewitch  thee,  she  will  fall  down  herself  as  a  faggot 
of  sticks. 

Maclain  Direach  did  as  the  Gille  Mairtean  asked 
him  ;  and  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  house,  and 
his  muime  looked  at  him  with  a  deadly  bewitching 
eye,  she  fell  as  a  faggot  of  sticks,  and  Maclain  Direach 
set  fire  to  her,  and  then  he  was  free  from  fear  ;  and  he 
had  got  the  Best  Wife  in  Albainn  ;  and  the  Yellow  Bay 
Filly  was  so  swift  that  sho  could  leave  tho  one  wind 
and  eho  would  catch  the  other  wind,  and  tho  Blue 
Falcon  would  keep  him  in  plenty  of  game,  and  the 
White  Glave  of  Light  would  keep  off  each  foe ;  and 
Maclain  Direach  was  steadily,  luckily  off. 

Said  Maclain  Direach  to  the  Gille  Mairtean,  "  Thou 
art  welcome,  thou  Lad  of  March,  to  go  through  my 
ground,  and  to  take  any  beast  thou  dost  desire  thyself 
to  take  with  thee  ;  and  I  will  give  word  to  my  ser- 
vants that  they  do  not  let  an  arrow  at  thee,  and  that 
they  do  not  kill  thee,  nor  any  of  thy  race,  whatever 
one  of  tho  Hock  thou  takest  with  thee." 

Said  the  Gille  Mairtean,  "  Keep  thou  thy  herds  to 
thyself ;  there  is  many  a  one  who  has  wethers  and  sheep 
as  well  as  thou  hast,  and  I  will  get  plenty  of  flesh  in 
another  place  without  coming  to  put  trouble  on  thee  ; 
and  tho  Fox  gave  a  blessing  to  the  son  of  Upright 
John,  and  he  went  away  ;  and  the  tale  was  spent 
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Bra  oalreiginn  High  agoa  Bannrigh  ann,  'i  bha  acaaona  mhac,  ach 
ahiobhail  a*  Uhan-righ  agnt  phot  an  righ  bean  eila.  B'è  an  t*  ainm 
a  bha  air  mac  na  clad  Bliannrigh  lain  Diraach.  Bha  h  'na  ghilla 
drtachmhor.  Bha  è  'na  ahaalgair  'a  eha  robh  ton  air  an  tdgaadh  è  a 
ahaigfaaad  nach  laagadh  a.  Agoa  mharbhadh  e  na  feidh  'a  na  aarb- . 
akhaan  aig  aatar  mòr  oaidh*  Cha  robh  laiha  a  raohadh  a  a  mach  la 
bhogba  '■  a  dbbrlach  nach  tngadh  a  dachaidh  aUhtonn. 

Bha  a  aon  latha  ann  *aa  bhainu  aheilg  aig  aaalg,  '•  cha  d'  fhoair  a 
aUhkmn  air  bhith  ach  thainig  aaabhag  ghonn.aaacbad  air,  'a  leig  è 
aaighaad  ritha,  ach  cha  do  rinn  a  ach  aon  itaag  a  choir  aa  a  agiath. 
Thog  a  aa  itaag,  'a  choir  è  na  bholfr  aeilg  i,  'a  thog  a  dachaidh  i,  t  a 
noalr  a  thainig  a  dachaidh,  thobbaiit  a  mhoiroa  ria,  M  C  aita  am 
bhail  do  ahithionn  an  diogb  ?  w  'a  cfauir  aaan  a  lamh  a  atigh  na  bholg 
aaOg,  'a  thog  a  a  roach  an  itaag,  'a  thug  è  d'l  L 

*S  ghabh  a  mhoima  an  itaag  'na  laimh,  'a  aheall  i  orra,  'a  thobhaitt 
i, M  Tha  mite  a'  coir  mar  chroaaibb  'a  mar  ghea»aibh  'a  mar  anaaibh  na 
bliadlma  ortaa,  nach  bi  tho  gon  loba  a*  d'  bhròlg,  a'a  gum  Li  tbo  go 
flinch,  foar,  aalach,  gna  go*m  (aigh  tho  dhomhaa,  an  aon  aa  an  d* 
thainig  an  iteag  tin." 

8  thnbhairt  aaan  ri  a  mhoima ;  M  Tha  miaa  a  coir  mar  chroa  *n  % 
mar  gheaa*n  a't  mar  anaan  na  bUadhna  ortaa,  gom  btth  tho  a'd*  aaaa- 
amh  'a  an  darna  caa  agad  air  an  tigh  mhòr  *a a chaa eila  air  aChaJat- 
tal,  agoa  gom  bi  t'  aodann  ri  aghaklh  nan  aiantaldhaan,  ga  b'a  gaoth 
a  ahaldaaa,  gna  go're  pill  miaa  air  m*  ak." 

'8  dh'  fhalbh  Mac  tain  Dirich  cho  loath  'aa  b'  orndnn  da,  a  dh' 
iarraidh  an  aoin  aa  an  d*  thainig  an  itaajr,  'a  bha  'mboima,  no  aaoa- 
amh  a'a  an  damn  caa  ak'  air  a'  chaiataal,  a'a  a' chaa  atta  ak*  air  an  tigh 
mbor,  gna  an  tigaadh  a  air  aia,  agoa,  cnJdaachd,  bha  a  h  aodann  ri 
aghaklh  nan  aUa,  gab'e  aird  aa  an  aeldaadh  a  ghaoth,  gna  an  tigaadh 
caan  air  aia  a  rithiad,  da  air  bith  co  fada  la  a  bhitbandh  e  go's 
tighinn. 

Bha  Mac  Iain  Dirich  airfalbh  a'  aiobhalnara  faaach,  a  ahoall  am 
faicaadh  a  an  t-aaabhaig,  ach  an  t  aaabhag  cha  b'  orrainn  d'a  fhaie* 
inn,  '•  moran  na  bo  togha  na  ain  cha  b'  orrainn  da  a  Jaotoiaa.  A'a 
bha  a  a'  mlbh  Wa  Chain  air  faadh  no  faaakh  "a  a  a'  tlghinn  dlhth  air  aa 
oidbcha,  bha  na  b-noin  bhaaga  bhaldaalach  a'  dot  nbharr  nam  praaa, 
o  dhoa  ^n  doa,  'a  go  boa  nan  drit,  a'  dot  go  Utah,  la  gad  bha  cha 
robh  aaan  a*  dot  nam,  gon  aa  a?  thakrfg  aa  oMhcaa  dhafl  danrrai,  a'a 
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chaidh  e  'i  chrubain  è  aig  bun  pria,  •  co  a  thainig  an  rathad  ach  an  gflle 
mairtein,  'i  tbabhairt  e  ria,  M  Beul-eioe  ort  a  mhio  Iain  Dirich,  ia  o\c  an 
oidhche  an  d'  thainig  thu;  cha  'eil  agam  fhein  an  nochd  ach  aon  epeg 
muilt,  'a  aon  leath-cbeann  canra,  ach  ia  èlgin  a  bhith  a  deanadh  Ida." 
Bheothaich  lad  gealbhan  'a  ròUt  iad  feoil,  'a  dh'  ith  iad  an  apoig  muilt  'a 
an  leath-cheann  caora,  'a  aig  a'  mhadninn,  thubhairt  an  gille-mairtein, 
ri  mac  an  righ, M  A  Mhio  Iain  Dirich,  tha  an  t-aeabhag  a  tha  thu  ag 
iarraidh  aig  famhair  mòr  nan  cnig  clnn,  nan  culg  mill  'a  na'n  enig 
muineal,  'a  leigidh  miae  fhaicinn  doit  far  am  bhefl  an  tigh  aige,  ague 
'a  a  mo  chomhairle-aa  dhnlt  thu  a  dhol  gn  a  bhith  mad'  ghUlo  aige,  a'a 
tha  a  bhith  gn  eaegaidh,  ealamh  a  dhoanamh  gach  ni  a  thaid  iarraidh 
ort,  a*s  gach  ni  a  theid  earbaidh  riut,  'a  bith  ra  mhath  ria  na  h-eoin 
aige,  *a  math  a  dh-fhaoid  t'  gun  earb  a  riot  an  t-eeabhag  a  bhiadh, 
'a  a  nnair  a  gheibh  thoaa  an  t-aeabhaig  ri  bhiadhadh,  bi  ra  mhath 
rithe,  gna  go  'm  faigh  tha  ffcth,  an  uair  nach  bi  am  famhair  aig  an 
tigh,  ruith  air  falbh  leatha,  ach  thoir  an  aire,  nach  bean  uibhir  ia  aon 
ite  dh'  i  do  nl  air  bith,  do  na  tha  air  taobh  a  stigh  an  taighe,  air  neo 
ma  bheanss  cha  teid  leaf 

Thuirt  Mac  Iain  Dirich  gu'n  thupadh  e  an  fhaire  air  tin,  a'a  dh' 
fhalbh  a  a  dh*  ionnaaidb  Ugh  au  fliamhair.  Rainig  e,  '•  bhuail  e  aig  an 
dorns. 

Ghlaodh  am  famhair,  u  Co  a  tha  ann  an  tin  ?  n  "  Tha  miae,"  thuirt 
Mac  Iain  Dirich, "  fear  a  tha  a*  tighinn  a  abeall  am  bheil  feum  agad 
air  gille." 

"  Dè  an  obair  aa  urrainn  duit  a  dheanamh  ?n  oraa  am  famhair. 

M  Tlih,"  orsa  Mac  Iain  Dirich,  M  ia  urrainn  domh  eunlaidh  '•  mucan 
a  bhiadhadh,  's  bò,  na  gabhair,  nacaoirich  a  bhiadhadh  a  'a  a  blcogh- 
an. 

44  'S  e  do  leithld  a  tha  a  dhUh  orm,"  thuirt  am  famhair. 

Thainig  am  famhair  a  mach  'a  chuir  e  tuaraadal  air  Mac  Iain 
Dirich.  A  'a  bha  e  a'  tobhairt  aire  ra  mhath  air  gach  nl  a  bha  aig  an 
fhamhair,  'a  bha  e  ra  mhath  ria  na  cearcan  'a  ria  na  tonnagan,  a  'a  thug 
am  famhair  an  fhaire  cbo  math  ia  a  bba  e  a  deanamh,  'a  thubhairt  e 
gu'  m  bu  math  a  bbòrd  fun  a  thainig  Mac  Iain  Dirich  aeach  mar  a 
bha  e  a  roimhe,  gu  'm  b'  fbearr  leia  aona  chearc,  do  na  bha  è  a'  faotainn 
an  niae  na  dithia  do  na  gheibheadh  e  roimhe,  M  Tha  mo  ghille  co 
math,  'a  gum  bheil  dull  agam  gu'm  faot  mi  earbadh  ria  an  t-ecabhag  a 
bhiadluidh."  A  'a  thug  am  famhair  an  t-aeabhag  do  Mliac  Iain  Dirich 
ri  bhiadhadh,  'a  thug  e  an  fhaire  abonraichte  air  an  t-aeabhag. 

'S  a  nuair  a  chunnaic  am  famhair  cho  math  ia  a  bha  Mac  Iain 
Dirich  a'  toirt  aire  air  an  t-aeabbaig ;  bha  leia  gu  'm  faotadh  e  a  h- 
earbadh  ria  a  nnair  a  bhitheadh  e  fhein  bho  'n  tigh.  S  thug  am  famh- 
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air  da  aa  t-eeebhag  ri  gMdh,  t  bha  Mae  Iain  Dirioh  a*  tobhairt  as 
fhaire  ehoaralebte  air  aa  t-eeebhalg. 

Baa  Ids  an  fhamhair,  gn  'n  robh  gach  n)  a*  dol  gn  eeert.  Agva 
dh'fhalbb  e  o*n  Ugh  aoo  latha ;  a  *i  amnalntich  Mao  Iain  Dlrich,  gn 
'ro  b'a  ain  an  t-am  gn  ralth  air  falbh  Ma  an  t  aaahhag,  '•  bhtlr  a  air 
aa  t-teabhalg  gn  falbh  leatha.  A  '•  a  nnalr  a  bha  a  a'  foagladh  an 
dornla,  la  a  chnnnale  aa  t-aaabhag  aa  aolaa,  agaoll  I  a  agiathaa  gn 
loam,  '■  bhaan  barr  h-aon  do  na  iteen,  aig  aon  do  na  agiathan  alea  do 
aon  do  ureainnean  an  dornia.  *8  loigan  nraalnn  tgroaeh  at.  Thainlg 
amfunhairdaehaidh  'naruith,  •  bbeir  e  air  Mac  Iain  Dirkh,*a  thmg 
e  naidh  an  t  aeabbag,  a  *i  thnbhalrl  a  rta,  "Cha  ingaionaa  dbait 
mo  eheabhag,  mar  faighidh  tn  domh  aa  daidheamh  goal  tolnis  a 
tha  alg  teachd  mnathan  mora  Dhiurath,"  *•  choir  am  famhalr  Mao 
Iain  Dlrich  air  falbb. 

Chaldh  Mac  Iain  Wrich  a  rithlad  troimho  an  fhaaakh,  '•  choianidi 
an  giUo-mairtara  air,  *a  thubhairt  e ;  «  Benl  tioa  ort  a  Mblc  Ian 
Dlrich,  cha  do  rinn,  '1  cha  daan  Urn  mar  a  dh'  lama  miaidb  ort,  la 
olc  an  oidhcha  an  d'  thainlg  thn  an  noebd,  cha  *n'oll  agam  aeh  aon 
tpoig  mnilt,  agataon  leth-cheean  caorach'  laaiglnn  a  bbJtb 


Bheothaich  lad  gealbbaa,  'a  rinn  lad  dab  an  apeg  tnuilto  *u  an 
kth-cbeenn  oaora,  'a  ghabh  lad  biadh  'a  ohadal.  Agva  an  ath  latha, 
thnbhalrt  an  glllo-mairtoan,  iheid  alnn  gn  taobh  a*  chnaia. 

Chaldh  lad  'a  rainig  lad  taobh  a  chnaia ;  '■  tbnirt  an  gffia-inairt- 
ean,  M  CinnWh  miaaann  a'm'  bhata,  *•  raeh  thnaa  air  bbrt  orra,  'a  bbeir 
mi  a  nail  gn  Diarmih  thn,  '•  raeh  a  dh'  lonnaaidh  aaachd  mnathan 
mora  Dhiurath,  'a  larr  adrbhia,  gn  thn  a  bhith  nad'  ghUla  aca,  li  tra 
a  dh'  fharraidiee  lad  d'  lot,  gn-de*  la  urrainn  dnit  a  dheanamh,  abair 
Hatha,  gn'm  bbtil  tha  math  air  gUnadh  lamnn  agva  etailinn,  or  agna 
eJrgiod,  agva  ga  'n  doan  tha  gn  glan,  aoilWr,  dehrleeh  lad,  a  'a  their 
an  fhaire  atibnraichta  gn  'n  daan  tho  gach  nl  gn  eeert,  gna  gn  *n 
aarb  lad  an  claidheemh  geel-eoluia  tint,  'a  an  nalr  a  gbaibh  thn  fita, 
rnitb  air  falbh  lata,  ach  thoir  an  fhaire,  nach  baan  an  trmaitl  do  a)  air 
bith  air  taobh  a  atigh  an  taighe,  aimao  ai  a  agraad  'a  cha  teftd  do 
gbnothach  loat.M 

Cbinn  an  gtlla  mairtaan  'na  bhata,  'a  chaldh  Mac  lata  Dlrich  air 
bord  orra,  *■  thainlg  I  air  Or  alg  craagan  nan  daargan  aig  taobh  ma 
thoath  Dhihrath,  'a  loam  Mae  Iain  Dlrich  air  rtr.  '8  chaldh  a  a 
ghabhail  mointircee  aig  aaachd  mnathan  mora  Dhihrath.  Rainig  a 
a  'a  bhoail  a  aig  an  dome,  thainlg  na  aaachd  mnathan  mbr  a  moon, 
'a  dh'  fharraid  lad  gv-dd  a  bha  a  ag  larraida.  Thnbhalrt  a,  ga*a 
thainlg  a  a  ahanD  am  rata  mm  aca  air  gilk;  dh'  fharraid  lad  data, 
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clod  a  b'  nrrainn  d*a  a  dheanamh.  Thnirt  e,  go  ^n  b*  amino  d'e  Or 
'i  airgiod,  na  iarnnn  na  etailinn,  a  ghlanadh,  'a  an  deanamh  go 
aoilleir,  geal,  deerregnuidh.  Thairt  iad  "Thado  leithid  a  dnith  oira," 
'i  choir  iad  tnaratdai  air. 

Agua  bba  e  ra  dhichiollach  rè  ee  ■eachdainèan,  'i  choir  e  na  h-uile 
ni  an  an  ordugh  anbharra,  A  'i  thug  na  mnathan  mòr  an  fliaire  dh* 
a,  'abha  iad  ag  radh  ri  chefle.  M  'S  e  eo  an  gille  ia  fhearr  a  bba  againn 
riamh,  faotaidh  ainn  an  claidheamh  geal  aoluia  earbadh  ria." 

Thug  iad  d'a  an  claidheamh  geal-aoluit  ri  ghleidh  an  ordugh,  agua 
bha  eaan  a'  ioirt  aire  ahònraichte  air  a'  chUidheamh  gheal-eholuU  goa 
aon  latha  nach  robh  na  mnathan  mòr  aig  an  Ugh.  Smuainich  eaan 
gu  'm  b'  è  ain  an  t-am  dh'  aaan  go  ruith  air  falbh  leia  a'  chUidheamh 
gheal  aholuia ;  choir  e  aon  'aan  troaUl  e,  'a  thog  e  air  a  ghualainn  e ; 
ach  a  nuair  a  bha  e  a'  dol  a  mach  air  an  dorua,  bhean  barr  an  troaUl 
do  an  ard-doroa,  'a  rinn  an  t-ard-doroa  agreed,  'a  ruidh  na  mnathan 
mòr  dachaJdh,  'a  thug  iad  oaidh  an  claidheamh,  'a  thuirt  iad  ria.  Cha 
tugamaid  duit  nair  claidheamh  geal-aoluia,  mar  (aigheadh  tu  dhoinne 
au  fhalaire  bhuidh  aig  righ  Kirinn. 

Dh'  flialbh  Mac  lain  Diricli  gu  taobh  a'  chimin,  'a  clioinnich  an 
gille -mUirtcan  air,  'a  thuirt  e  ria,  "  Iicul  aioa  ort  a  Mhic  Iain  Dirich, 
cha  do  rinn  'a  cha  dcau  thu  mar  a  dh'  iarraa  mis'  ort ;  cha  'u  'eil  agam 
an  nochd  ach  aon  apog  muilte,  'a  aon  leth-cheann  caora,  ach  ia 
eiginn  a  bhith  a'  deanamh  leia."  Bheothaich  iad  gealbhan,  *a  roiat 
iad  feoil,  ghabh  iad  biadh  'a  bha  iad  aubhach.  An  ath  latha  thubhairt 
an  gille-mairtean  ri  Mac  Iain  Dirich.  "  Cinnidh  miee  ann  'm  bhàrca 
'a  rach  thusa  air  bòrt  urra,  'a  theid  mi  a  dh'  Eirinn  leat,  *s  a  nuair  a 
ruigeaa  ainn  Eirinn  rach  thuaa  'dh'  ionnsaidh  tigh  an  rigli,  aa  iarr 
aeirbhiagu  a  bhith  ann  a'  d'  ghille  stapuil  aige,  'a  a  nuair  a  gheibh  thu 
ain,  bith  gu  easgaidh,  ealamh  a  dheanamh  pach  u\  a  Uia  ridheanamh, 
a  'a  gleidh  na  h-eich  agua  an  usair  ann  'n  òrdugh  ra  mhath,  gua  gu 
'n  earb  an  righ  an  fhalaire  bhuidh  riut,  a  'a  a  nuair  a  gheibh  thu 
fath  ruith  air  falbh  leatha. 

44  Ach  thoir  an  fhaire  tra  a  bhitheaa  tu  ga  toirt  a  mach,  nach  bean 
mire  air  bith  dh*  i,  do  nl  air  bith  air  taobh  a  stigh  a'  gheata,  ach 
bonnaibh  nan  caa  aice,  air  neo  cha  aoirbhich  do  ghnothach  leaL" 

Agua  an  tin,  chuir  an  gille-mairtean  e  fhein  ann  an  riochd 
barca,  chaidh  Mao  Iain  Dirich  air  bord, '«  aheol  a'  bharca  leia  do  dh' 
Eirinn.  Tra  a  ruinig  iad  tir  na  h-Eirionn,  leum  Mac  Iain  Dirich  air 
tlr,  'a  chaidh  e  gu  tigh  an  righ  ;  'a  a  nuair  a  rainig  e  an  geata,  dh' 
fharraid  fear  gleidh  a'  gheata  d'e  c'aite  an  robh  e  a'  dol,  'a  thubhairt 
eaan,  gu  'n  robh  e  a'  dol  a  ahealltinn  an  robh  gille  stapuil  a  dhith  air 
an  righ,  'aleig  fear  gleidh  a'  gheata  aeachad  e,  'a  rainig  e  tigh  an  righ, 
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bhnafl  a  aig  an  dorm,  '•  thtlaif  an  rlgh  a  maeh ;  agna  thnbhairt  an 
righ,  "  Da  a  tha  tbn  ag  larratdh  ann  as  oof 

Thnirt  eaan,  M  La  n*  air  coad,  'aaan  a  thainlg  mi  a  ahealltninn,  am 
robh  foam  agalbh  air  gilla  stapaU.** 

Dh*  fhamW  an  rlgh, M  Clod  a'a  arrainn  d«Jt  a  dbcanaaih  7" 

Thnirt  eaan,  M  It  urrainn  mi  na  h-tkh  a  ghlanadh  *•  am  biedb* 
adh,  a  'a  an  naair  aca  ghlanadh,  a  *■  an  obalr  airgiod  a  *t  an  obair 
•Uilinn  a  ghlanadh,  agna  an  dtenadh  daarragnnidb.H 

Chulr  an  rlgb  tnaraadal  air ;  'a  ebaldh  e  do  an  etapnll.  *8  chair  a 
gach  n)  an  òrdogh  math,  thng  a  airo  mhath  air  na  eteh,  bhiadh  a  gn 
math  lad,  '■  gbloidh  0  glan  lad,  'a  bha  an  craiekmn  aca  ag  amhrnc 
thorn,  a'a  an  obair  airgiod  '•  an  obair  ataiiinn  gn  daarragnnidh  ag 
arahrac,  'a  eha'n  fhaca  an  righ  lad  cho  math  an  ordngh  rlamh  roimb. 
Agot  thnbhairt  a,  *"S  a  to  an  gilla  etapuil  U  fhaarr  a  bha  agam 
riamh,  faotaidh  ml  an  fbalaira  bhnldh  aarbadh  ria." 

Thug  an  righ  an  fbalaira  bbnidb  do  Mhac  Iain  Dlrich  ri  ghleidh, 
agvi  thng  Mac  lain  Dlrich  an  fhaira  ahonraichta  air  an  fbalaira 
bhuidh,  bhiadh  a,  '■  ghlcidh  a  glan  1,  goa  an  robh  an  eraldonn  aica  gn 
tHom  tleemhainn,  *s  i  cho  loath  a*s  ga'm  fagadh  i  an  dama  gaoth,  *a 
gn'm  bairaadh  i  air  a*  ghaoth  eile.  Cha'n  fhaca  an  righ  i  riamh  cho 
math. 

Chaidh  an  righ  aon  latha  do'n  bbainn  ahailg ;  Agna  tmuaiatkh. 
Mac  lain  Dlrich,  gam  b'a  ain  an  t-am  gn  rnitb  air  falbh  laia  an  fbal- 
aira, choir  a  na  h-iiim  i  la  arian  'a  dlolaid,  *a  tra  thng  a  a  maeh  aa  an 
ttapoll  i,  '•  a  bha  a  ga  toirt  a  maeh  trolmhe'n  gbeeta,  thng  i  agnaiaa 
Ua  h^arboll  t bhaan  barr  a  h-aarbaill  do  hretian  a' gheeta,  a'aleJgl 
agroad  aiate. 

Thaiaig  an  righ  *na  rnlth  '■  thng  a  o  Mhac  Iain  Diraaeh  an  fbàl- 
aiir,  agot  thnbhairt  a  ria,  -  Che  tugalnnaa  dbnit  an  fbalaira  bftoidh, 
mar  faighaadh  tn  dbomh  nigbaan  righ  na  Frainge." 

Agnt  b*  aiginn  do  Mhac  Iain  Dlrich  falbh,  *a  a  nnalr  a  bha  a  mar 
bheagan  do  thaobh  na  mara,  choinnicb  an  gilla  mairtean  air,  *a 
thnbhairt  ark,  "  ifenlaioa  ort  a  Mhic  lain  Dlrich.  cha  do  rina  't  che 
d*an  tha  mar  a  dhlarraa  mite  ort,  ia  aiginn  doinna  an  nh  dol  do'n 
Fhraing.  Ni  mite  mi  fhoin  ann  iW  long.'t  rach  thnaa  air  bord,  a*a 
cha'n  fhada  a  bhithia  mint  gut  an  toir  mi  do'n  Fhraing  the,** 

Chair  an  gilW-mairtaaa  a  Chain  ann  'n  riochd  long,  'a  chaidh  Man 
Iain  Dlrich  air  bord  urn,  *t  ahaol  an  gilla  mairtain  do'n  Fhraing 
lata,  't  rnith  a  a  fham  an  aird  ri  aodann  craigt  air  tìr  tioram,  't  thabb- 
airt  a  ri  Mac  laia  Mrich  a  a  dhol  an  aird  gn  Ugh  an  righ  a  dh' 
iarraidh  cobhair  a  *a  a  a  gh'  radh,  gn  'n  deaebaidh  an  tgioba  a  ohell, 
•  1  an  long  alga  a  thiigaadh  air  Or.  Chaidh  Mm  lain  Dfcrieh  gn  tigh 
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an  righ,  *b  bhuafl  a  dg  an  donu,  thalnig  a  b-aon  a  mach  a  dh* 
fhaidnnoo abha  ann, dh'  innia  a  a  ageul,'*  chaidh a  thobhairt  a  ttigh 
do  *n  lochairt;  dh'  fharraid  an  righ  dbeth,  da  as  a  bha  e,  'a  go-da** 
bha  •  a  daanamh  an  to,  Dh'  innia  a  aganl  na  tmaigfaa  dhaibh,  gn  'n 
d'  thainig  atoinn  mhòr  air,  '•  gun  daacbaidh  an  agioba  a  bh'  aiga  a 
ehail,  a  'a  an  long  a  bh'aige,  a  thflgeadh  air  tìr  tioram,  'a  gn  *n  robh 
I  an  aiod,  air  a  coir  an  aird  ri  aodann  crdge,lda  na  tonnan,  'a  nach 
robh  not  aige,  gn-da*  mar  a  ghaibhaadh  e  aa  i. 

Chaidh  an  righ  a'a  a*  Bhanrigb,  'a  an  teaghlach  gn  lair,  gna  a' 
chladach,  a  dh'  fhaidnn  na  long,  'a  tra  bha  iad  ag  amhrac  na  luing, 
tboidch  oaol  anbharra  blnn  air  bòrd.  Agoa  chaidh  nighaan  righ  na 
Fraings,  air  bord,  a  dh'  fhaidnn  an  inneal  chiùil,  comhla  ri  Mac  Iain 
Dbaach ;  '8  an  uair  a  bhitheadh  iadaan  ann  an  aon  aeombar,  bhithaadh 
an  caol  ann  an  aeombar  die;  ach  ma  dhdreadh,  chnaladh  an  eaol 
air  dair  nacbdair  na  luinge/a  chaidh  tad  an  aird,  air  a  clar  nachd- 
air  na  long.  Agna  'aann  a  bha  an  long,  a  mach  air  a'  chuan  a 
eealladhtir. 

'S  tlmbhdrt  nlghean  righ  na  Frainge,  M  Ti  olc  an  cleat  a  rinn  thn 
orm,  c'eite  am  bh'eil  thu  lot  dol  learn?"  »'Thà;M  thubhairt  Mac  Iain 
Dlrich,  M  mi  a'  dol  leal  do  dh*  Eirinn,  gut  do  thoirt  mar  mhnaoidh  do 
righ  Eirinn,  't  gu'm  faigb  mite  uaidhttn  an  fhàlaire  bhuidh  aige,  gua 
a  tobhairt  do  mhnathan  mora  Dhiiirath,  't  gum  faigb  mi  uapaan 
an  claidheamh  geal  toluit  aca,  gua  a  thoirt  do  fhamhair  mòr  nan  coig 
dun,  nan  coig  mill,  't  nan  coig  muinealan,  't  gu'm  faigh  mi  uaidhtan 
an  t-eeabhagghorm  aige,  gut  a  tobhairt  dachaidh  a  dh'  ionntaidh  mo 
mhuime,  't  gu'm  faigh  mi  taor  o  m'  chroean,  a't  0  m'  gheaaan,  *a 
bho  dbroch  eutaibh  na  bliadhna." 

'S  thubhairt  nighean  righ  na  Frainge,  M  B'  fhearr  leamta,  a  bhith 
mar  mbnaoidh  agtd  fein." 

Ague  tra  thainig  iad  gu  tir  aig  Eirinn,  chair  an  gille-mairtean  a 
fein  ann  an  riochd  mnaoidh  bhriagh,  't  thuirt  e  ri  Mac  Itin  Dirich, 
44  Fag  thuta  nighean  righ  na  Frainge  ann  an  to  gut  gu'n  till  tinn ;  'a 
theid  mite  leat  gu  righ  na  h-Eirionn ;  '3  bheir  mise  a  db\ol  mnatha 
dh'a." 

Chddh  Mao  Iain  Dirich  a'l  an  gille-mairtean  gn  Ugh  righ  na 
h-Eirionn,  't  an  gille-mairtean  ann  an  riochd  nighean  bhriagh,  't  a 
laimh  ann  'n  atgailt  Mhic  Iain  Dirich ;  Tra  chunnaic  righ  na  h-Eirionn 
iad  a'  t.ghinn,  thainig  e  'nan  coinnimh,  thug  e  a  mach  an  fhalaira 
bhuidh  agua  dlolaid  oir  air  a  druim,  'a  trian  airgiod  at  a  ccann. 
Dh'  f  halbh  Mae  Idn  Dirich  leit  an  f  halaire,  far  an  robh  nighean  righ 
na  Frainge.  Bha  righ  Eirinn  ra  thoilichte  leit  a'  mhnaoidh  6g  a 
f  hoair  e ;  'a  bha  cho  baag  foighidln  aige,  it  gu'n  robh  e  a  lot  dol  a 
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loidh  loathe,  ma'n  d'  thainig  an  oMbche.  Chaldh  leeba  a  dhoanamh 
dM*djibh,,tcbAkihÌAdalaklb>«cbbbMcfl<»abhAAÌgrigfaEirfaui 
gn'm  b'e  an  gille  mairteen  a bha  alga.  '8 eha robh lad fada nan Inidh, 
gut  an  do  lanrn  an  gflle  mairteen  air  an  righ,  '•  eha  c?  f  hag  a  mire 
fcoil  aadar  ehl  a  mhnlneil  a't  a  bhnnamhaa,  neeh  tng  a  dhcth. 

'8  dh'  fhalbh  an  gillo-mairteen,  'a  dh'  f  hag  a  righ  na  h-Kirionn  na 
abalaeh  truaghlebnta,  'a  cbaidh  e  to  ruith  far  an  robh  Mae  Iain  Ulrica 
'a  Nigbtan  righ  na  Frainge,  'a  an  fhalaira  bhnidh.  Thnirt  an  gllle- 
mairtean,  "Theid  mlse  an  rioehd long,  'a  raehadh  aibhaa  air  bbrd 
nrra,  *a  bbcir  mi  gn  Dihrath  eibh. 

Dh*  fhataannan  rioehd  long,  'a  ehvir  Mac  lain  Dirich  an  fhalaira 
bhnidh  a  etigh  an  tòtaeeeh,  'a  ehaidh  a  fheln  *•  aighaan  righ  na 
Frainge,  a  etigh  at  a  deign.  Agma  aheol  an  gflla-mairtaaa  lao  gn 
Dihrath  'a  ehaidh  iad  air  fir  aig  eraagan  nan  deargan,  aig  CQle- 
mhoire,  aig  etann  mo  thnath  Dhihrath.  *8  tra  ehaidh  iad  air  tir, 
thnbhalrt  an  gille-mairteen,  "Fag  thnaa  an  fbàlaire  bhnidh,  'a 
nighaan  an  righ  ann  an  to,  gna  gnn  till  thu,  'a  theid  miaa  ann  an 
rioehd  falaire,  'a  tbakl  mi  laat  gn  mnathan  mora  Dhihrath,  *•  bhair 
mil*  an  diòl  felaireachd  dhaibh." 

Chaidh  an  gUfe-meirtean  ann  an  rioehd  falaire,  ehnir  Mac  Iain 
Dlrieh  an  diolaid  bir  air  a  dbrim,  'a  an  t  arian  airgiod  na  eheenn,  *• 
ehaidh  a  a  dh' ionnaaidh  aaaehd  mnathan  mor  Dhihrath  lata.  Nnaira 
chaanaie  na  aaaehd  mnathan  mbr  a  a' tlghinn,  thainig  lad  na  ehoiaaamh 
lab  a  chlaidbtamh  gbeal-eholala,  'a  thog  lad  d'a  a.  Thug  Mae  lain 
Dlrieh  an  diolaid  bir  far  dmim  a'  ghiUe-mheirteaa,  *a  an  t-ariaa  air- 
giod a  a  eheenn,  1  dh'  fhag  e-e  aea  a,  a't  dh'  fhalbh  e  fhan  lab  a 
ehlaidhaamh  gheel-ebolula,  '•  ehaidh  a  far  an  d*  fa  age  nighaan  righna 
Frainge,  *B  an  fhalaira  bhnidh  a  fhnair  a  o  righ  na  b-Eirionn.  Agna 
ahaoQ  mnathan  mor  Dhihrath,  gn'm  b'e  falaira  bhnidh  righ  na  b-Drionn 
a  fhnair  iadean,  '•  bhaoabhaigmhbr  nrra  gn  dot  g*a  mareaebd.  Chair 
iadd^UMairmdniHB^tbrianakbUdaoaafin/icbakibUdhinbhaii 
aird  air  a  drim,  gna  a  mareaebd,  ehaidh  td  eile  an  aird  air  enlabh 
na  td  ain,  'a  U  eile  aig  eolamh  na  te  ein,  'a  bha  daonnan  rem  air  ton 
td  eile  ann,  gna  h-aen  an  deign  h-eon,  gn'n  deaehaidh  na  aaaehd 
mnathaa  mor  air  dndm  a'  ghille  mhairtain,  'a  dafl  aea  gn'm  be  an 
fhalaira  bhnidh  a  bha  aea. 

Thng  U  dhtebh  bnilla  le  alaH  do*n  ghnie  mhairtaaa,  *a  ma  thng, 
roit^,groidaaaairichtaira^,iairaghaidhtiaoTa<rmadbaraboqaklb^ 
'■  ma  dheireadh  ehaidh  a  *na  lawn  rnich,  an  aird  than  mallach  monadh 
Dhihrath,  *i  rainig  a  mallach  aodann  na  ereige  mor*  a  the  ann  an  ate, 
'seharaieh  a  aghaidh  ria  a'  ckroigt,  'a  ehnir  e  a  da*  ehaa  teiaieh  rt 
beeJaobh  m  ereige,  *a  thflg  a  aa  eerd  a  ehaann  deiridh,  *•  thflg  c  ae 
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eeachd  mot  than  mòr  thair  a*  chreige.  'S  dh  fhalbh  a  a'  garachdaich,  'a 
rainig  a  far  an  robh  Iain  Direach '«  nighean  righ  na  Frainge,  lab  an 
f  halaira  bhuidh,  agna  an  claidheamh  geal-eoluia. 

Thubbairt  an  gille-mairtean,  "Cuiridh  miaa  ml  fbain  ana  an 
riochd  bkta,  'a  racb  fain  agna  nighean  righ  na  Frainge  air  bord,  a'  a 
thngaibb  leibh  an  f  halaira  bhuidh,  'a  an  claidheamh  geal  aoluia,  'a 
bhair  miaa  gu  rtr  mòr  aibh." 

Chuir  an  gilla  mairtean  a  fbaln  ann  an  riochd  beta,  chulr  Mac 
Iain  Dirich  an  claidheamh  geal-eoluia,  'a  an  f  halaira  bhuidh  air  bferd, 
'a  chaidh  e  fheln  'a  nighean  righ  na  Frainge,  a  atigh  air  bòrd  aa  an 
deign,  'a  chaidh  an  gilla  mairtean  gu  tìr  mòr  leo.  Nuair  a  rainig  lad 
tìr,  chuir  an  gille-mairtein  ae  f  hein  na  riochd  fein,  'a  thubhairt  a  ri 
Mao  Iain  Dirich. 

44  Fàg  thuaa  nighean  righ  na  Frainge,  an  f  halaira  bhuidh  o  righ 
Eirinn,  'a  an  claidheamh  geal  aoluia,  ann  an  ain,  'a  theid  miaa  ann  an 
riochd  claidheamh  geal  aoluia,  'a  thoir  thuaa  a  dh'  ionnaaidh  an 
f  bamhair  mi,  'a  thoir  thuaa  dh'  a,  mi  air  aon  na  aeabhaig,  'a  bheir 
mite  'dliiol  claidheamh  dh'  a. 

Chuir  an  gillu  inUirlcun  e  fcin  an  riochd  claidheamh  geal  aoluia. 
'S  Uiug  Mac  lain  Diricii  leiae  adh'  ionnsaidh  an  fhamhair.  'S  tra  a 
chunnaic  am  fain  hair  e  a*  tighinn  cbuir  e  an  t-eeabhag  ghonn 
ano  am  mUrlag,  'a  thug  e  do  Mhac  Iain  Dirich  i,  'adh'  flialbh  e  leatha 
gus  far  an  d*  f  hag  e  nighean  righ  na  Frainge,  an  f  halaira  bhuidh,  'a 
an  claidheamh  geal  aoluia. 

Chaidh  am  fambair  a  stighleis  a'  ghille-mhairtean  'na  laimh,  'a  a 
fhein  a'  aaoilninm  gu'm  b'  e  claidheamh  geal  aoluia  mnathan  mora 
Dhiiirath  a  bha  aige.  'S  thbisich  o  air  flonnaaircaclid  'a  air  aguaiaeal 
leia;  acli  ma  dlieircadh,  lub  an  gille  meirtcin  fhein,  ague  aguida  e  na 
còig  cinn  furr  au  f  hanihair,  'a  cliaidh  e  far  an  robh  Mac  Iain  Dirich,  'a 
thubhairt  e  ria. 

"  A  Mliic  Iain  Dirich,  cuir  an  uìolaid  òir  air  an  flialaire,  a'a  an  t- 
srian  airgiod  na  ceann ;  'a  rach  fein  ga  marcachd,  a'a  thoir  nigh- 
ean righ  na  Frainge  aig  do  culaobh  a'a  an  claidheamh  geal  aoluia,  'a  a 
chill  ri  d*  ahròin.  Air  neb  mar  b\  thu  mar  ain,  tra  ch\  do  mhUime  thu, 
tha  aealladh  aic'  a  tha  cho  nimh  if  gu'n  gon  i  thu,  'a  tuitidh  tu  ann 
a'd'chual  chrionaich;  ach  ma  bhitheaa  cul  a'  chlaidheimh  rid'ahrbin, 
'a  am  faobhar  rithse,  a  nuuir  a  dh'  fhcuchas  i  ri  doghonadh,  tuitidli  l 
fein  'na  cìial  chrionaich." 

Riun  Mac  Iain  Dirich  mar  a  dh'  iarr  an  gille-màirtean  air,  'a  a 
nuair  a  thainig  e  an  aealladh  an  taigh,  'a  a  aheall  a  mhuime  air  la 
euil  niinheil,  ghoimheil,  thuit  i  'na  cual  chrionaich ;  'a  chuir  Mac 
lain  Dirich  telne  rithe,  'a  bha  e  an  ain  aaor  o  eagal,  'a  bha  aige  a*  bhean 
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a  b'  fhearr  an  AlbaUm,  '1  bba  an  fhàlaire  bhaidh  cho  loath  It  gu'm 
fagadh  I  an  darna  gaoith,  '1  bheireadn  i  air  a'  ghaoith  eile,  '1  chum- 
adh  an  t-seabhag  ghorm  am  pailteat  eithinn  tit,  '1  chumadh,  aa 
claklheatnh  geal-solait  air  falbh  gach  nàmhaid,  *i  bha  Mac  Iain 
Dkrkh  gu  aoehdrach  sona  dheth. 

Tbuirt  Mae  lain  Dlrich  ris  a'  ghilla  mhairtean,  "  '8  è  do  bheaUta 
*llle-mhàlrtean  gudol  faadh  mo  ghrund  '1  baothach  air  bith  ashand- 
akhcaa  to  fein  a  gaabhail  a  iholrt  leat,  *i  bheir  mite  àithne  do  m' 
ghillean,  nacb  Ulg  iad  saithead,  '•  nach  marbh  lad  tha  fbein  na  gin 
do  d  al,  ga  b*t  aon  do  an  trend  a  bheir  tha  lest, 

Thnbhairtan  giUe-mairtean,  "Gleidb  tbusa  do  thread  dhait  (hainv 
it  lomadh  fear  aig  am  bhaii  mnllt  a's  cadrich  cho  math  It  a  tha 
agadea,  '■  gheibb  mlta  am  pailteat  feoil  an  kite  eile  gun  tighinn  a 
choir  dradh  ortsa,  't  thog  an  gille-meJrtean  beannachd  la  Mac  Iain 
IArkh  •  dh*  fhalbh  a,  't  theirig  aa  agaol. 

Told  bj  Angoa  Campbell,  quarryman,  Knockderry,  Roteneath. 
Written  bj  John  Dewar,  whoae  langoage  hat  been  ttrìctlj  fol- 
lowed. This  dialect  of  Gaelic  teemt  to  contain  English  idioms ; 
and  varies  from  the  island  Gaelic,  eepeciallj  in  grammatical  con- 
struction. 

In  tbit  form  the  intention  of  the  story  teemt  to  be  the  tame 
at  that  of  Morchag  or  Mionachag,  No.  8.  Brery  incident  given 
rite  to  another  till  the  whole  unwinds  at  a  chain  of  eante  and 
effect ;  a  tingle  feather  it  tha  first  link,  and  a  Princeet  the  last, 
and  then  the  whole  it  ran  back  again  and  the  chain  wound  op, 
ami  it  ends  with  Theirig  an  agenl,  which  meant  that  the  story 
oame  to  an  end  because  there  waa  no  more  of  it. 

It  it  worth  remark,  that  the  objecta  sought  are  those  which 
bare  been  valued  from  the  Tery  earliest  of  times ;  a  Falcon,  a 
Sword,  a  Hone,  and  a  (air  Lady.  The  story  might  belong  to  any 
country  and  to  any  age.  The  scene  it  at  usual  laid  to  the  west- 
ward, at  far  at  it  will  go,  and  than  it  turns  back  to  the  neareat 
and  beat  known  foreign  country . 

Only  two  spots  are  specified— one  it  clone  to  the  Gulf  of  Orrie 
Bhreacan,  the  moat  remarkable  place  in  the  Highlands ;  the  other 
the  roost  conspicuous  rock  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  moat  con* 
apicoous  and  peculiar  mountains  in  the  Went  Highlands. 

It  teemt  hopeless  to  speculate  who  these  seven  great  women 
who  guarded  a  shining  tword  may  bare  beta,  bat  the)  worship 
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of  the  scimitar  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  incident  Hie 
wicked  muime  fell  a  faggot  of  sticks  before  the  sword,  and 
the  temple  of  the  Scythian  sword-god  was  a  heap  of  faggots, 
from  which  human  victims  were  thrown  when  they  were  sacri- 
ficed. 

People  who  are  beaten  to  death,  or  enchanted  in  these  Gaelic 
legends,  are  always  falling  like  a  faggot  of  sticks  or  twigs,  Cual 
Chrioxach  ;  so  the  expression  here  may  be  simply  an  illustration, 
but  still  the  analogy  is  worth  remark. 

The  language  is  peculiar  in  the  absence  of  pronouns ;  the 
names  are  repeated  over  and  over  again,  but  this  belongs  rather 
to  the  writer  than  to  the  telling  of  stories  in  general.  It  is  the  way 
in  which  Dewar  expresses  himself  with  precision  and  accuracy. 
There  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  meaning  of  anything  which 
he  has  written  for  me.  The  effect  is  rather  too  much  repetition, 
but  a  story  so  told  would  not  be  easily  forgotten  by  those  into 
whose  heads  the  incidents  had  been  so  hammered. 

The  following  storios  may  throw  some  light  on  the  Big  Women 
of  Jura.  The  first  I  have  known  all  my  life  They  wero  sent  to  mo 
by  Mrs.  MacTuvibh  from  Isloy. 

2.  Chafleach  Bubimb  Mhorb  lived  in  Jura,  at  Largic  Breac, 
and  had  a  bull  of  thread  by  which  she  could  draw  towards  her, 
any  person  or  thing,  if  she  could  throw  tho  ball  beyond  tliem. 

She  got  MacPhio  of  Colonsay  into  hor  toils,  and  would  not 
part  with  him.  Every  time  ho  attempted  to  leavo  hor,  she  used 
to  intercept  him,  and  even  after  he  got  into  his  Biorljxv,  or 
bargo,  and  got  off  from  tho  shoro,  she  would  get  him  ashore  again, 
by  throwing  the  ball  into  the  boat.  (The  giant  in  tho  story  of 
Black  White-red  had  a  liko  magic  clue).  At  lost  he  pretended 
perfect  contentment  in  his  bondage,  and  got  the  secret  from  her 
that  she  had  a  hatchet  which  would  cut  the  thread  on  the 
enchanting  clue.  He  watched  an  opportunity  and  atole  the 
hatchet,  having  previously  ordered  his  boat  to  be  in  waiting  at 
Cnoc  Breac  at  the  foot  of  Bean  a  Chaolis.  He  set  out  by  the 
dawn  of  day,  and  was  seated  in  his  boat  before  the  Caileach  got 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  she  had  climbed  with  speed,  as  soon 
as  she  missed  him.  When  she  saw  him  in  the  boat,  she  cried 
out  most  piteously — 
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AMblcaPhio 

A  Ghaoilo'  thaegaidb 

An  d'  fhag  ihn  Air  a  chladacb  mi 

Oh!  MaoPhie 

If  7  love  and  treasure, 

Uast  thou  left  me  on  tbe  strand  ? 

And  tide  ibe  often  repeated  throwing  at  tbe  tame  time  tbe 
Cearela  dhraidbeacbd,  magio  cine,  into  tbe  boat,  and  drawing  it 
towards  tbe  abore.  Bat  when  ehe  taw  tbe  thread  cnt  and  tbe 
boat  rowing  off  beyond  her  reach,  ehe  got  desperate,  and  slid  down 
what  is  called  Sonioa  xa  Cailxm,  crying  out, 

A  Mhic  a  rhie 

Cbarrich  granda 

'An  d'  fbag  thn  air  a  chladach  mi 

Oh !  Mac  Pbie 

Rough  akinned  and  foal 

Uatt  tboo  left  me  on  tbe  strand  ? 

8griob  na  Caiticb  is  a  very  carious  and  conspicuous  mark  on 
the  north-western  side  of  the  highest  of  the  Jura  hills.  Two  rocky 
gorges  begin  at  the  Tory  top  of  the  bill,  which  were  made  by  tbe 
Carlin's  heels,  and  two  strips  of  bare  grey  bonlders  extend  serosa 
tbe  side  of  lower  bills  almost  to  tbe  sea.  Unless  tbeee  last  are 
the  marks  of  lightning,  I  cannot  account  lor  them.  This  is 
the  place  where  Dewsr's  fox  threw  tbe  big  women  over  tbe  rock. 

In  her  time  tbe  Island  of  Jura  was  under  tbe  away  of  Mae- 
Donald  of  Ialay,  bat  this  Carlin  was  so  powerful,  that  she  wonld 
not  allow  tbe  Ialay  post  to  pass  through  Jura,  for  she  killed  him 
as  soon  as  be  crossed  tbe  ferry. 

MaeDonald  spoke  to  a  Jura  man  of  the  name  of  Boie,  who 
lived  at  the  Ferry  and  promised  tbe  (arm  of  Lergie  Breac  where 
the  Caileach  lived,  to  biro  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  if  he  wonld  kill 
her. 

He  told  bis  wife  the  offer  that  MaeDonald  bad  made  him, 
remarking  at  the  same  time,  that  be  never  wonld  attempt  to 
enoonnter  the  giantess. 

Th*ir  eldest  son,  however,  overheard  bis  father,  and  est  off 
tbe  nest  day  to  offer  battle  to  the  Caileach. 
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They  had  wrestled  hard  and  long,  when  at  length  she  brought 
him  on  hit  knees,  and  the  said,  "Thou  art  in  extremity,  a 
Mhio  Meadh  Bhuie,  and  pity  it  is  so."  "  My  grandmother,  on 
the  hinderside  of  Alba,  ii  here,  and  will  come  to  help  me  if  I 
bo/'  said  he,  at  he  put  his  hand  on  hit  dirk. 

They  engaged  again,  and  the  brought  him  on  hit  kneet  again, 
aaying  the  tame  words,  Tha  thu  a  t  eigin  a  Mhio  Meadh  Bhuie 
a'  b  olo  an  arraidh  e,  when  he  drew  hit  dirk  and  stabbed  her  to 
the  heart. 

Mac  Donald  performed  hit  promise  of  giving  the  Boies  Largie 
Breac,  whioh  they  held  for  centuries  after. 

8.  There  it  a  song  about  the  tame  personage,  whoever  the 
may  have  been.    I  give  it,  though  1  do  not  quite  understand  it. 

Caileach  Bheinna  Bhric  horo 
Bhrio  horo  Bhric  horo 
Caileach  Bheinna  Bhrio  horo 
Caileach  mhor  lcathan  ard 
Cha  dcachaidh  mo  bhuidheann  fliiadh 
Bhuidheann  fhiadh  bhuidheann  fliiadh 
Cha  deachaidh  mo  bhuidheann  riamh 
A  dh'iarraidh  chlabba  do  n  traigh 

Carlin  of  Ben  Breac  horo,  &c, 
Carlin  great  broad  high, 
There  went  not  my  troop  of  deer,  &c. 
Thero  went  not  my  troop  ever 
To  seek  her  clack  to  the  strand. 

Now  this  old  woman,  or  set  of  old  women  guarding  a  sword, 
or  owning  magic  cluet,  and  living  in  an  island,  are  surely  the 
tame  at  the  Groach,  of  whom  to  many  stories  are  told  in  Brittany, 
and  these  are  presumed  to  have  been  a  college  of  Druideatet. 
See  Foyer  Breton,  vol.  i.  p.  157  ;  and  if  to,  the  Carlin  may  be  a 
fiction  founded  upon  fact. 

The  spelling  Diura  and  Diurath  for  the  Island  of  Jura,  doea 
not  chango  the  sound,  but  seems  to  indicate  a  reasonable  deriva- 
tion for  the  name  which  is  common  to  the  "  Jura"  mountains, 
and  may  woll  be  an  old  Celtic  name  pretervod,  an  diu  bath,  the 
waste  steep,  the  Jura. 
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There  is  a  local  rhjme  in  rapport  of  this  view,  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  a  poetess  who  was  a  native  of  soma  other    »* 
island. 

Din  Bath  an  domhain, 

I'  din  dath  an  domhain  ann, 

Baidhe  Dngh  a's  Riabhach. 

Waste  steep  of  the  world, 

And  waste  hne  of  the  world  in  it, 

Yellow,  black,  andtbrindled. 

These  three  colours  being  the  most  common  family  names, 
nntil  Tery  lately,  in  the  island,  as  well  as  the  distinguishing 
colours  of  the  landscape,  according  to  the  eye  of  the  discontented 
lady. 

4.  I  have  another  version  of  this,  which  gives  such  a  Tery  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  same  incidents  that  I  translate  it,  giTing  such 
bits  of  the  Gaelio  as  seem  best  worth  preservation. 

A*  8km*ach,  ran  Fox,  from  John  the  tinker,  Inverary, 
written  by  Hector  Urquhart,  1869. 

Brian,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Greece,  fell  in  lore  with  the  hen- 
wife's  daughter,  and  he  would  marry  no  other  but  she.  His 
father  said  to  him  on  a  day  of  days,  before  that  should  happen 
that  he  must  get  first  for  him  the  most  marvellous  bird  that  there 
was  in  the  world. 

Then  here  went  Brian,  and  he  put  the  world  under  his  head, 
till  he  went  much  farther  than  I  can  tell,  or  you  can  think,  till  he 
reached  the  house  of  Caillbaoh  *a*  Cuarav,  the  carlin  of  bus- 
kins. (A  sook,  a  brogue  of  untanned  leather  or  skin,  commonly 
worn  with  the  hairy  side  outward;  Lal.%  Cothurnus;  JPefan, 
Cwaran ;  Fr.%  Cothurne.)  He  got  well  taken  to  by  the  carlin 
that  night,  and  in  the  morning  she  said  to  him,  "  It  if  time  for 
thee  to  arise,  the  journey  is  far." 

When  he  rose  to  the  door,  what  was  it  but  sowing  and  win- 
nowing snow  ;  he  looked  hither  and  thither,  and  what  should  he 
see  but  a  fox  drawing  on  his  shoes  and  stockings. 

"  8ha  !  Bmunmcn,  Shal  beast,"  said  Brian,  "Thou  hadst 
best  leave  my  lot  of  shoes  and  stockings  for  mysehV' 

"  Och,M  said  the  fox,  "it's  long  since  a  shot  or  a  stocking  was 
VOL.  IL  3  A 
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on  mo ;  and  I  am  thinking  thai  I  shall  put  thorn  to  use  this  day 
itoolf." 

"  Thou  ugly  ladama  (?)  beast,  art  thou  thinking  to  steal  my 
foot  webs,  ohaisbhbabt,  and  I  myself  looking  at  thee  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  the  fox,  ••  if  thou  wilt  take  me  to  be  thy  servant, 
thon  shalt  get  thy  set  of  shoes  and  stockings." 

"  Oh,  poor  beast,*'  ft*id  he,  ••  thon  wooldst  find  death  with  me 
from  hunger. 

"  O  both  1 "  said  the  fox,  "  there  'a  little  good  in  the  gille  that 
will  not  do  for  his  ownself,  and* for  his  master  at  times." 

"  Yes!  yet,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  mind,  at  all  events;  thon  mayst 
follow  me."  * 

They  had  not  gone  far  on  their  journey  when  the  fox  asked 
him  if  he  was  good  at  riding.  He  said  he  was,  if  it  could  be 
known  what  on. 

"Come  on  top  of  me  a  turn  of  a  while,'*  said  the  fox. 

"  On  top  of  thee !  poor  beast,  I  would  break  thy  back/* 

"  Ho !  hath  I  son  of  the  King  of  Greece,"  said  the  fox,  "  thon 
didst  not  know  me  so  well  as  I  knew  theo ;  take  no  care  but  that 
I  am  able  to  carry  thee." 

But  never  mind ;  when  Brian  went  on  the  top  of  the  fox, 

OU1BBADH  IAD  SAD  AS  OACH  LODAB  AG  US  SBAD  AS  GAOH  OBBAOAB 
S*  CHA  DO  OABH  IAD  TAlfH  MA  FOI8  GD8  A*  D*  BA1BIO  IAD  T1QH 
FAMIIA1B  KAN  OOIQ  CIMM  •'  MAX  C01Q  MILL  s'  HAH  OOIQ  M  DIN  KAIL. 

They  would  drive  spray  from  each  puddle,  spark  from  each 
pebble  ;  and  they  took  no  halt  nor  rest  till  they  reached  the  house 
of  the  Giant  of  Five  Heads,  Five  Humps,  and  Five  Throttles. 

"  Here 's  for  thee,"  said  the  fox,  "  the  bouse  of  the  giant  who 
has  the  marvellous  bird,  an  t  eon  ionqantach  ;  and  what  wilt 
tbon  say  to  him  when  thou  goest  in  ? " 

11  What  should  I  say,  but  that  I  came  to  steal  the  marvellous 
bird  ?  " 

"  Hu  !  hu  I "  said  the  fox,  "  thou  wilt  not  return  ;  but,"  said 
the  fox,  "  take  thou  (service)  with  this  giant  to  be  a  stable  lad, 
and  thore  is  no  sort  of  bird  vo  bbaoiid  bonagan  buadu  an  t 
saooiiail,  under  the  seven  russet  rungs  of  the  world  (from 

*  So  far,  this  is  somewhat  like  tbe  opening  of  Puss  in  Boots, 
mixed  up  with  something  else. 
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bo*©,  a  joining  spar,  a  hoop,  perhaps  ring)  that  ha  haa  not  got ; 
and  when  be  brings  out  the  manrelloni  bird,  aay  thon  '  Faith  1 
faith  1 '  the  natty  bird,  throw  it  out  of  my  eight,  I  oould  find 
braver  birds  than  that  on  the  middens  at  home." 

Brian  did  thus. 

"8'tia!"  said  the  big  one,  '•  then  I  most  go  to  thy  country 
to  gather  a  part  of  them." 

But  Brian  was  pleasing  the  giant  well ;  but  on  a  night  of  the 
nights,  Brian  steals  the  marvellous  bird,  and  drags  himself  out 
with  it  When  he  was  a  good  bit  from  the  giant's  house,  M  8'tia  P 
said  Brian  to  himself,  "  I  don't  know  if  it  is  the  right  bird  1  hare 
after  every  tarn."  Brian  lifts  the  covering  off  the  bird's  head, 
and  he  lots  oat  ono  screech,  and  the  screech  roused  the  giant. 

" Ot  01  son  of  the  Ring  of  Greeoe,"  said  the  giant,  "  that  I 
have  coming  to  steal  the  marvellous  bird ;  the  prophet  Faidh 
was  saying  that  he  would  come  to  his  oiid." 

Then  here  the  giant  put  on  the  shoes  that  could  make  nine 
miles  at  every  step,  and  he  was'nt  long  catching  poor  Brian. 
They  returned  home  to  the  giant's  house,  and  the  giant  laid  the 
binding  of  the  three  smalls  on  him,  and  he  threw  Brian  into  the 
peat  corner,  and  he  was  there  till  the  morning  on  the  morrow's 
day. 

"  Now,"  said  the  giant,  "  son  of  the  King  of  Greece,  thou  hast 
thy  two  rathers ;  whether  wouldst  thou  rather  thy  head  to  be  on 
yonder  stake,  or  go  to  steal  for  me  the  White  Glavo  of  Light  that 
in  in  the  realm  of  Big  Women  ?" 

'*  8'  baiorbxl  Duura  Bi  bhbatra,  a  man  is  kind  to  his  Kfe," 
said  Brian,  M I  will  go  to  steal  the  White  Glave  of  Light." 

But  never  mind ;  Brian  had  not  gone  far  from  the  giant's 
house  when  the  fox  met  with  him. 

"  O  dhutbe  oov  tub  oos  TOiMttQ,  Oh  man,  without  mind  or 
sense,  thou  didst  not  take  my  counsel,  and  what  will  now  arise 
against  thee  1  Thou  art  going  to  the  realm  of  Big  Women  to 
steal  the  White  Glave  of  Light ;  that  is  twenty  timet  at  hard  for 
thee  as  the  marvellous  bird  of  that  carl  of  a  giant" 

"  But  what  help  for  it  now,  but  that  I  must,  iobbbajdb  a 
trubraikt  Ala,  betake  myself  to  it,"  said  poor  Brian. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  fox,  "  oome  thou  on  top  of  me,  and  I 
am  in  hopes  thou  wilt  be  wiser  the  next  time.* 
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They  went  then  farther  than  I  can  remember,'  till  they 
reached  onoca*  ma  'n  aoimb  aib  cdl  oaoithb  '»  air  aodav 
qbbimb,  the  knoll  of  the  country  at  the  back  of  the  wind  and 
the  face  of  the  ran,  that  was  in  the  realm  of  big  women. 

"  Now/'  said  the  Fox,  "  thon  thalt  tit  here,  and  thou  thalt  begin 
at  bubbalaich  blubbering,  and  gaoimbadh  crying,  and  when  the 
big  women  come  out  where  thou  art,  they  will  lift  thee  b'ak 
aoulaib  in  their  oxters,  and  when  they  reach  the  house  with 
thee,  they  will  try  to  coax  thee,  but  never  thou  cease  of  crying 
until  thou  get  the  White  Qlave  of  Light,  and  they  will  leave  it 
with  thee  in  the  cradle  the  length  of  the  night,  to  keep  thee  quiet." 

Worthy  Brian  was  not  long  blubbering  and  crying  when  the 
big  women  came,  and  they  took  Brian  with  them  as  the  fox  had 
said,  and  when  Brian  found  the  house  quiet,  he  went  away  with 
the  White  Glare  of  Light,  and  when  he  thought  he  was  a  good 
way  from  the  house,  ho  thought' he  would  see  if  ho  had  the  right 
sword.  He  took  it  out  of  the  sheath,  and  the  sword  gave  out  bimm, 
a  ring.  This  awoke  the  big  women,  and  they  were  on  their  soles. 
"  Whom  have  we  here,"  said  they,  "  but  the  son  of  the  King  uf 
Greece  coming  to  steal  the  White  Qlave  of  Light." 

They  took  after  Brian,  and  they  were  not  long  bringing  him 
back.  Chbanga.il  iad  ou  obuim  b,  they  tied  him  roundly 
(like  a  ball),  and  they  threw  him  into  the  peat  corner,  till  the 
white  morrow's  day  was.   When  the  morning  came  they  asked 

llim   CO   B  FHBARB  LE1S  A  Mil  PO  8UBADAN  A  B1IU1LO  SHB1U1DU*  to 

bo  under  tho  sparks  of  the  bellows,  or  to  go  to  steal  am  ma 

*  Bolo  BEiDiDH,  bag  of  blowing.  The  bellows  used  for  melt- 
ing copper  in  the  mint  at  Tangiers  in  1841,  consisted  of  two 
sheepskins  worked  by  two  men.  The  neck  of  the  hide  was  fastened 
to  the  end  of  an  iron  tube,  and  the  legs  sewn  up.  The  end  of 
each  bag  opened  with  two  flat  sticks,  and  the  workmen,  by  a 
skilfal  action  of  the  hand,  filled  the  bag  with  air  as  he  raised  it, 
and  then  squeezed  it  out  by  pressing  downwards.  By  working 
the  two  bags  turn  about,  a  constant  steady  blast  was  kept  on  a 
crucible  in  the  furnace,  and  tho  copper  was  soon  melted.  The 
Gaelic  word  clearly  points  to  the  use  of  some  such  apparatus.  ] 
believe  something  of  the  kind  is  used  in  India ;  but  I  saw  tho 
Tangier  mint  at  work. 
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aaanra*  miquam  aioa  Fbill  Fiovh,  the  80a  Goddees,  daughter 
of  the  King  of  the  gathering  of  Floun. 

«  A  man  it  kind  to  hit  Hfo,"  said  Brian,  «  I  will  go  steal  the 
San  Goddess." 

Never  mind.    Brum  went,  bat  he  was  not  long  oa  the  pain 
Ata  an  t  bug u a  when  the  fox  met  him. 

"  Oh !  poor  fool,"  ttid  the  fox,  "  thoo  art  aa  faoi*  silly  aa  thoa 
wert  ever.  What  good  for  me  to  be  giving  thee  counsel,  thoa 
art  now  going  to  eteal  the  Son  Qoddeaa.  Man/  a  better  thief 
than  thoa  went  on  the  name  journey ;  bat  ever  a  man  earn* 
never  back.  There  are  nine  guard*  guarding  her,  and  there  ie 
no  dreea  onder  the  seven  russet  range  of  the  world  that  ia  like  the 
dreea  that  if  on  her  bat  one  other  drees,  and  here  ia  that  dreea 
for  thee.  And  mind,  said  the  fox,  that  thoa  doet  at  I  aak  thee, 
or,  if  thoa  doet  not,  thoa  wilt  not  oome  to  the  next  sgkula  tale." 

Never  mind.  They  went,  and  when  they  were  near  the  guard 
the  fox  pat  the  drese  on  Brian,  and  he  said  to  him  to  go  forward 
straight  through  them,  and  when  he  reached  the  San  Qoddees  to 
do  as  be  bid  him.  And,  Brian,  if  thoa  getteat  her  oat  I  will  not 
be  far  from  70a. 

Bat  never  mind.  Brian  took  courage,  and  he  went  00,  and 
each  guard  made  way  for  him,  till  he  went  in  where  the  8aa  Qod- 
deaa, daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Gathering  of  Ftonn,  was,  8he 
pat  all  bail  aad  good  lack  oa  bim,  and  she  it  was  who  was  plcaaad 
to  see  him,  for  her  father  was  not  letting  maa  come  near  her. 

And  there  they  were ;  bat  how  shall  we  get  away  at  all  at  all 
said  she,  in  the  morning.  Brian  lifted  the  wiadoWj  aad  ha  pat 
oat  the  8aa  Goddeas  through  it. 

The  fox  met  them.  '* Thoa  wilt  do  yet,N  said  he;  "leap  70a 
oa  top  of  me." 

And  when  they  were  far,  far  away,  aad  near  the  country  af 
big  women, 

"  Now,  Brian,"  said  the  fox,  "  is  it  not  a  great  pity  for  thy- 

self  to  give  away  this  Sun  Goddeaa  for  the  White  Glare  of  Light  T 

"  Is  it  not  that  which  is  wounding  me  at  this  very  timer**  said 
Brian. 

*  Dia  Gaaiea  may  perhaps  be  Dao  Gaataa,  the  sunbeam,  the 
name  givea  to  Floaa'a  baaaar,  aad  here  applied  to  his  daaghter. 
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14  It  ii  that  I  will  make  a  Sun  Goddess  of  myself,  and  thou 
•halt  gWe  me  to  the  big  women,"  said  the  fox. 

44 1  had  rather  part  with  the  Son  Ooddeaa  herself  than  thee." 

"  But  never  thou  mind,  Brian,  they  wont  keep  me  long." 

Here  Brian  went  in  with  the  fox  as  a  Sun  Goddess,  and  he 
got  the  White  Glare  of  Light.  Brian  lea  the  fox  with  the  big 
women,  and  he  went  forward. 

In  a  day  or  two  the  fox  overtook  them,  and  they  got  on  htm, 
and  when  they  were  nearing  the  house  of  the  big  giant, 

11  Is  it  not  a  great  pity  for  thyself,  oh  Brian,  to  part  with  the 
White  Glare  of  Light  for  that  filth  of  a  marvellous  bird." 

"  There  is  no  help  for  it,"  said  Brian. 

"  I  will  make  myself  a  White  Glave  of  Light,"  said  the  fox ; 
14  it  may  be  that  thou  wilt  yet  find  a  use  for  the  White  Glare  of 
Light." 

Brian  was  not  so  much  against  the  fox  this  time,  sinoe  be  saw 
that  he  had  got  off  from  tlio  big  women. 

44  Thou  art  come  with  it,"  said  the  big  man.  "  It  was  in  the 
prophesios  that  I  should  cut  this  great  oak  troo,  at  one  blow, 
which  my  father  cut  two  hundred  years  ago  with  the  same 
sword." 

Briau  got  the  marvellous  bird,  and  he  went  away. 

He  had  gone  but  a  abort  distance  from  the  giant's  house,  when 
the  fox  mado  up  to  him  with  his  pad  to  his  mouth. 

44  What's  this  that  befol  thee,"  said  Brian.  "  Ob,  the  son  of 
the  great  one  !"  said  the  fox,  "  when  he  seized  me,  with  the  first 
blow  he  cut  the  tree  all  but  a  small  bit  of  bark ;  and  look  thyself 
there  is  no  tooth  in  the  door  of  my  mouth  which  that  filth  of  a 
Bodach  has  not  broken." 

Brian  was  exceedingly  sorrowful  that  the  fox  had  lost  the 
teeth,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

They  were  going  forward,  walking  at  times,  and  at  times 
riding,  till  they  came  to  a  spring  that  there  was  by  the  side  of  the 
n»ad. 

44  Now,  Brian,"  said  the  fox,  *4  unless  thou  dost  strike  off  my 
head  with  one  blow  of  the  White  Ulave  of  Light  into  this  spring, 
1  will  strike  off*  thine." 

44  S'tia  I"  said  Brian,  "  a  man  is  kind  to  his  own  life,"  and  he 
swept  the  head  off"  him  with  one  blow,  and  it  fell  into  the  well ; 
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and  in  the  wink  of  an  eye,  what  ahonld  rite  up  out  of  the  wall, 
tat  the  ion  of  the  King  thai  wai  father  of  the  8vn  GoddV  a! 

They  went  on  Oil  they  reached  hi*  father's  home,  and  hit 
father  made  a  great  wedding  with  joy  and  gladneea  that  lasted  a 
day  and  a  year,  and  there  wu  no  word  ahont  marrying  the  hen- 
wife's  daughter  when  I  parted  from  them. 

• 

Hiere  ean  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  same  legend  as  the 

Golden  Bird  in  Grimm,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  domed  from 

the  printed  story.    From  the  notes  in  Grimm's  third  rolnme,  it 

appears  to  be  Tory  old  and  Tory  widely  spread.    I  am  told  that 

even  now  there  is  some  trace  of  a  Teneration  lor  birds  amongst 

the  Turks,  who  secretly  worship  parrots  even  at  Constantinople. 

The  giant  of  many  heads  and  ornithological  tastes  is  not  in 
the  German  Torsion,  and  the  tinker  has  omitted  the  horse,  which 
seems  to  belong  to  the  story. 

On  the  16th  of  April  1860,  John  the  tinker  gave  the  begin- 
ning of  this  as  part  of  bis  contribution  to  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment. He  not  only  told  the  story,  bnt  acted  it,  dandling  a 
fancied  baby  when  it  came  to  the  adventure  of  the  big  women, 
and  rolling  bis  eyes  wildly.  Hie  story  which  he  told  varied  from 
that  which  he  dictated  in  several  particulars.    It  began  :— 

DnA  RlOH  A**    AOOS  MA  RtOlfDBfBB   MAS  A  MIA   S    MAE,   A 

Btitniis  s'  MAi  a  chibbbi  an  omtrrriAs,  com  dki  cam  a'  coin 

DBS  DIRBACH  AOOS  SB  RlOB  ElBIBB  A  Bit'  ABB. 

"  There  was  a  king  and  a  knight,  as  there  was  and  will  be,  and 
as  grows  the  fir  tree,  some  of  it  crooked  and  some  of  It  straight, 
and  it  was  the  Ring  of  Ririon,  it  was ;  and  the  Queen  died  with 
her  first  son,  and  the  King  married  another  woman.  And  dm 
ben  wife  came  to  her,  and  she  ssid — A  Dhabbiob  dsjoba  oholacw 

CBIA   BE1L  THOBA   OOSAIL    SIS    A    BhAOTUOB  SMOBA  SMOLACB  A  BM* 

aoaib  BOiMRB  so.  Oh  1  bad  straddleing  Queen,  thou  art  not  Kke 
the  sonsy,  cheery  Queen  that  we  bad  ere  now.  And  here  came 
a  long  bit  which  the  tinker  put  into  another  story,  and  which  he 
seems  to  have  condensed  into  the  first  sentence  in  the  version 
which  I  have  got  and  translated.  He  has  also  transferred  the 
acene  from  Ireland  to  Greece,  perhaps  because  the  latter  country 
sounds  better,  and  is  farther  oèT,  or  perhaps  because  he  had  got 
the  original  form  of  the  story  from  hie  old  mther  b  tbe  meantime.1' 


S<0 
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Bmm  of  the  tiling)  mentioned  in  the  tinker'*  rcnion  lute  to 
da  itt  i  >ii.i-li.  ..I  worship— the  msgio  welt,  the  onk  Ires,  tho 
Udj  fa  the  Celtia  tribes,  u  it  is  laid,  were  all  guided  in  their 
■■Will  by  the  flight  of  birds.  The  Sun  Cloddcss :  for  the  Dnii  Ji 
m  NfpoMd  to  ham  vonUppad  Ik*  an,  ud  A*  an  to  InWn 
UOmHo.  TU«ar«an>riittnwtt)Ia»*aMlfa«mi«f 
litM  ud  tM  W«  worn*,  parjoMgMaM  (Man  wUem  do  Mt 
MWNlrf  tWHia^laad*.    Paraapa  tfcfc  to  —  of  "thaw* 


»"  to  wUw  Dnrw  n 


(8m  introdaotfoa.): 


XLVIL 
FEARACHUR  LEIGH. 

Froni  Sqìmiìmkl 

NOW  Farquhar  was  one  time  a  drorer  in  the  Reey 
country,  and  he  went  from  Glen  Gollich  to  Eng- 
land (some  aaj  Falkirk),  to  tell  cattle ;  and  the  staff 
that  he  had  in  hit  hand  was  haael  (caltainn).  One 
daj  a  doctor  met  him.  M  What's  that,*  said  he,  "  that  ye 
hare  got  in  y'r  hand  I"  "  It  is  a  staff  of  haael."  "And 
where  did  ye  cut  that ! "  "In  Glen  Gollig :  north, 
in  Lord  Reay's  country. w  "Do  ye  mind  the  place 
and  the  trcel"  "That  do  L"  "Could  ye  get  the 
tree  t n  "  Easy."  "  Well,  I  will  gire  ye  gold  more 
than  ye  can  lift,  if  ye  will  go  back  there  and  bring  me 
a  wand  off  that  hazel  tree ;  and  take  this  bottle  and 
bring  me  something  more,  and  I  will  gire  yon  as  much 
gold  again.  Watch  at  the  hole  at  the  foot,  and  put 
the  bottle  to  it ;  let  the  six  serpents  go  that  come  out 
first,  and  put  the  seTenth  one  into  the  bottle,  and  tell 
no  roan,  but  come  back  straight  with  it  here. 

80  Farquhar  went  back  to  the  haael  glen,  and  when 
he  had  cut  some  boughs  off  the  tree  he  looked  about 
for  the  hole  that  the  doctor  had  spoken  of.  And  what 
should  come  out  but  six  serpents,  brown  and  barred 
like  adders.  These  he  let  go,  and  clapped  the  bottle 
to  the  hole's  month,  to  see  would  any  more  come  out 
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By  and  by  a  white  make  came  rolling  through.  Ito- 
quhar  had  him  in  the  bottle  in  a  minute*  tied  him 
down,  and  honied  hack  to  England  with  him. 

The  doctor  gave  him  tiller  enough  to  hay  the  Eeay 
country,  hat  asked  him  to  stay  and  help  him  with  the 
white  snake.  They  lit  a  fire  with  the  haxel  sticks,  and 
pot  the  anake  into  a  pot  to  boil*    The  doctor  hid 

not  to  let  the  ateam  escape,  "  for  fear,"  he  said,  "folk 
might  know  what  they  were  at" 

He  wrapped  np  paper  round  the  pot  lid,  hot  he 
had  not  made  all  straight  when  the  water  began  to 
boiL  and  the  steam  began  to  come  out  at  one  place. 

Well,  Farqnhar  saw  this,  and  thought  he  would 
push  the  paper  down  round  the  thing ;  so  he  put  his 
finger  to  the  bit,  and  then  his  finger  into  liis  mouth, 
for  it  was  wot  with  tho  bree. 

Lo  I  he  knew  everytliing,  and  the  eyes  of  his  mind 
were  opened.  "  I  will  keep  it  quiet  though,'9  said  he 
to  himself. 

Presently  the  doctor  came  back,  and  took  the  pot 
from  the  fire.  He  lifted  the  lid,  and  dipping  his  finger 
in  the  steam  drops  he  sucked  it ;  but  the  virtue  had 
gone  out  of  it,  and  it  was  no  more  than  water  to  him. 

"  Who  has  done  this  I "  he  cried,  and  he  saw  in  Far- 
quhar's  face  that  it  was  he.  "  Since  you  have  taken 
the  bree  of  it,  take  the  flesh  too,"  he  said  in  a  rage, 
and  threw  the  pot  at  him — (ma  dh'  ol  thu  'n  sugh  ith 
an  fheoil).  Now  Farqubar  had  become  allwise,  and  he 
set  up  as  a  doctor.  [The  collector  who  took  this  down, 
grammar  and  all,  here  remarks,  that  Michael  Scott  got 
liis  knowledge  by  serpent's  bree  (brigh);  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  mouth  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Fingal, 
who  began  life  as  a  herd  boy  on  the  Shin.  Some  giants 
came  to  him  one  day  and  bade  him  roast  a  fish  for  them, 
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threatening  to  kill  him  if  he  burnt  it  He  did  to,  all 
bat  one  small  spot.  On  this  spot  he  quickl y  pat  his 
finger,  and  as  qnickly  transferred  the  hot  finger  to  his 
month,  patting  it  under  his  teeth :  a  gift  of  omniscience 
was  the  result,  and  this  became  the  foundation  of  his 
future  greatness. 

The  yery  same  incident  with  a  dragon's  heart  is  in 
the  Volsung  tale,  see  Dasent's  introduction,  p.  65.  It 
is  told  in  Chambers'  Nursery  Songs,  of  some  laird  in 
Scotland.  Mrs.  MacTaviah  tells  it,  and  I  hare  heard 
it  in  the  west  in  yarious  shapes  ever  since  I  can 
remember.  Grimm  found  it  in  Germany  in  the  story 
of  the  White  Snake ;  and  there  are  Tarieties  of  the 
same  incident  scattered  throughout  Grimm ;  for  instance 
in  the  Two  Brothers,  where  children  eat  the  heart 
and  lirer  of  a  golden  bird,  and  find  gold  under  their 
pillows ;  and  this  story  has  a  relation  in  Gaelic  also. 
But  to  return  to  Farquhar  Leech.] 

He  set  up  as  a  doctor,  and  there  was  no  secret  hid 
from  him,  and  nothing  that  he  could  not  cure. 

He  went  from  place  to  place  and  healed  men,  and 
so  they  called  him  Farquhar  Leigheach  (the  healer). 
Now  he  heard  that  the  king  was  sick,  and  he  went  to 
the  city  of  the  king,  to  know  what  would  ail  him. 
It  was  his  knee,"  said  all  the  folk,  M  and  he  has  many 
doctors,  and  pays  them  all  greatly ;  and  whiles  they  can 
gire  him  relief,  but  not  for  long,  and  then  it  is  worse 
than  erer  with  him,  and  you  may  hear  him  roar  and 
cry  with  the  pain  that  is  in  his  knee,  in  the  bones  of 
it**  One  day  Farquhar  walked  up  and  down  before 
the  king's  house.     And  he  cried — 

M  Aa  <Uol  dobb  rit  a  ebnamb  gbttl." 
Hm  black  bettle  to  Um  wbito  bone. 

And  the  people  looked  at  him,  and  said  that  the 
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strange  man  from  the  Beay  country  was  through- 
other. 

The  nasi  day  Farquhar  stood  at  the  gala  and  cried, 
"The  black  beetle  to  the  white  bone T  and  the  king 
sent  to  know  who  it  waa  that  cried  outside,  and  what 
was  his  business.  The  man,  they  said,  was  a  stranger, 
and  men  called  him  the  Physician.  So  the  king,  who 
waa  wild  with  pain,  called  him  in ;  and  Farquhar  stood 
before  the  king,  and  aye  "  The  black  beetle  to  the 
white  bone !"  said  he.  And  so  it  was  proved.  The 
doctors,  to  keep  the  king  ill,  and  get  their  money,  put 
at  whiles  a  black  beetle  into  the  wound  in  the  knee, 
and  the  beast  was  eating  the  bone  and  hie  flesh,  and 
made  him  cry  day  and  night  Then  the  doctors  took  it 
out  again,  for  fear  he  should  die ;  and  when  he  was 
better  tiioy  put  it  back  again,  Tliis  Faxquhar  knew 
by  the  serpent's  wisdom  that  ho  had,  when  lie  laid  his 
finger  under  his  teeth ;  and  the  king  was  cured,  and 
had  all  his  doctors  hung 

Then  the  king  said  that  he  would  give  Farquhar 
lands  or  gold,  or  whatever  he  asked.  Then  Farquhar 
asked  to  have  the  king's  daughter,  and  all  the  isles  that 
the  sea  runs  round,  from  point  of  Storr  to  Stromness  in 
the  Orkneys ;  so  the  king  gave  him  a  grant  of  all  the 
isles.  But  Farquhar  the  physician  never  came  to  be 
Farquhar  the  king,*  for  he  hod  on  ill-wisher  that 
poisoned  him,  and  he  died. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Cosmo  Inne*  for  the  fbl 
lowing  note,  which  joins  a  legend  to  an  historical  fact. 

The  names  given  are  a  curious  instanoe  of  old  Gaelic  spelling. 
They  are  evidently  spelt  by  ear,  and  so  spelt  as  to  be  easily  un- 
derstood ;  bet  they  are  not  spelt  according  to  modern  rule. 

*  There  if  a  kind  of  rhyme  here,  in  Gaelic, — Fearachur  Leigh, 
ead  Fearachur  Bigh. 
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It  is  not  often  wo  can  eonnoet  thooo  wild  legends  with  record 
or  charter,  but  Farchar  Loooh  receives  a  local  habitation  from 
authentic  write. 

The  M  Reay  oountry"  of  the  legend  ie  Strathnaver.  One  not 
of  Machajt  who  inhabit  it  are  called  by  their  countrymen  clan 
vie  Farquhar— from  what  Farquhar,  was  unknown  to  Sir  Robert 
Gordon  and  the  local  historians.  The  legend  points  to  the  man. 
In  1879  Farqnhar,  the  King's  physician  (meiton*  R*gU)  had  a 
grant  from  the  Prince  Alexander  Stuart  (the  Wolf  of  Badenoch) 
of  the  lands  of  Hellenes  and  Hope  in  that  district ;  and  in  1M6 
King  Robert  II.  granted  to  the  same  person,  styled  Ferchard 
Leech,  in  heritage,  the  islands  of  Jura  (now  AlderneyX  Calwa 
Sanda  (Honda),  Elangawne,  Elanewilligbe,  Elaaeroue,  Elanehoga, 
Klanequocbra,  Elanegelye,  Elaneyefe,  and  all  the  islands  lying 
between  Rowestorenastynghe  (».*.,  (As  Row  or  point  of  8to*%  m 
Amynt\  and  Roweannadale  (t.*.,  ArmidaU  Bead  m  Farr), 

The  writer  of  the  old  statistical  account  of  the  parish,  speak- 
ing bf  these  grants  from  hearsay  or  tradition,  names  the  grantee 
"  Ferchard  Beton,  a  native  of  Isla,  and  a  famous  physiciea." 
Perhaps  he  was  misled  by  the  celebrity  of  the  Isla  Betona,  several 
generations  of  whom  were  "  mediciners,"  famous  through  all  the 
Islands  and  West  Highlands. 

Whether  Farchar  Leech  died  by  poison  or  otherwise,  he 
seems  to  have  left  descendants  who  inherited  hie  lands ;  for,  so 
late  as  1611.  Donald  M'Donecby  M'Corrochie  described  as 
"  descendit  free  Farqnhar  Lefcbe ;"  resigned  Memoes,  Hope,  and 
all  his  lands  of  Strathnaver  in  favour  of  the  chief  family  of  the 
Meckays. 

The  marriage  with  the  King's  daughter,  ae  well  as  the  black 
beetle,  want  confirmation. 

There  is  a  west  country  version  of  this  story  which  I  have 
known  all  my  life  in  part ;  and  which  agrees  with  the  account  of 
the  writer  who  spoke  from  tradition  long  ago. 

Mrs.  MacTaviah  writes  :— 

?.  The  Olladr  Iuuca  (Islay  Doctor). 

There  were  three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Beaton,  natives  of 
Islay,  famed  for  their  skill  in  medicine.  One  of  the  brothers, 
called  John,  went  to  Mul,  and  was  known  as  the  OQmdk  M niTI iini, 
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er  Mill  doctor.  His  tomb  b  to  Uses*  ia  Ioaa.  Aaetbcrosltsd 
VorgosmBAÌaodialaUjpABdwMlaMfwiMtWOuAiwIuA^ 
The  third,  Qiuaaneu,  wu  ia  the  end  the  mi!  mated  of  the 
three;  ho  was  the  herbalist,  and  employed  by  me  bi  other  forgea 

Wham  boffiag  a  oauldron  of  barb*,  in  wbiok  a  wklto  aneka 
bad  been  pat,  ia  stirring,  It  babbled  up  aad  speitered  oa  bb  hand, 
thJo  ha  Baked  oaT,  aad  at  oaoe  ha  got  aacb  a  flaw  of  his  pfofcsefea 
at  la  snake  him  unrivalled.  Ha  was  summoned  to  attend  oaa  of 
tUSootch  Kings,  who  wes  eared  by  bim;  but  throng 
of  other  doctors,  ha  aorerrotarpod  to  Iiky,  having  boaBpoboaad. 

(80  tar  tha  Way  tradition  vary  aèarrj  aeoorda  with  tha 
Satherlaad  account  of  tterquhar  Ltaoh).  Ha  was  catted  to  aaa 
a  yoaog  lady,  daughter  of  Maekay  of  KUeiahumaig,  neerOriaaa. 
Whaa  approaching  tha  house,  attended  by  a  •errant,  the  latter 
remarked  a  sweet  female  voice  which  he  heard  singing  a  song:— 

"  '8  binn  an  gntb  cfan  sin"  ars'  n  gflloadh. 

M  '8  binu"  ars*  an  t  Olladh, "  air  uachdar  Losguin."    * 

M  Sweet  is  that  bead's  voice,"  said  the  lad ; 
M  Sweet,*  said  the  doctor,  "  above  a  Toad/ 

Tbe  poor  young  woman  bad  an  enormous  appetite,  which  could 
not  be  satisfied,  but  she  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton.  The  doctor, 
on  hearing  her  voice,  knew  what  her  disease  was,  and  ordered  a 
sheep  to  be  killed  and  roasted. 

The  lady  was  prevented  from  getting  any  food,  from  which  aba 
was  in  great  agony. 

She  was  made  to  sit  by  tbe  sheep  while  it  was  being  roasted, 
aad  the  flavour  of  the  meat  tempted  the  toad  she  bad  swallowed 
to  come  up  her  throat  and  out  of  ber  mouth,  when  she  was  com- 
pletely cured.  The  reptile  she  bad  swallowed  was  called  Loa 
CaAOia. 

Now,  something  very  like  this  part  was  told  me  in  Norway  ae 
a  (act  by  a  Norwegian,  the  travelling  interpeter  of  an  English 
oompanion.  My  obi  friend  Juil  has  since  become  a  flourishing 
contractor.  He  had  seen  a  young  woman  on  board  a  steamer 
going  with  her  friends  to  Christiania  for  advioe.  She  had  been 
reaping,  and  had  fallen  asleep  on  a  sheaf  of  corn  in  the  field. 
She  slept  with  her  mouth  open,  and  a  serpent  bed  run  down  her 
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throat.  She  had  been  Id  a  etate  of  terror  and  horror  rrer  tinee, 
and  they  were  taking  her  to  the  capital.  MI  aaw  her  myaelf," 
■aid  hit  informant ;  "  I  heard  that  the  doetora  could  not  core  her 
at  Chrittiania,  and  that  ahe  vent  to  Copenhagen.  There  all  the 
great  doetora  were  heat';  hut  a  young  doctor  made  then  pot  her 
in  a  dark  room,  lying  on  her  aide  on  the  floor,  with  a  aaooer  of 
milk  before  her.  'Serpenta  are  very  fond  of  milk  yon  eee.' 
The  firat  time  they  opened  the  door  the  aerpent  had  only  pot  hia 
head  op,  and  he  drew  it  in  again  when  he  heard  the  noiae.  The 
eeoond  time  they  moved  the  aaooer  a  little  farther  away,  and  he 
came  out  altogether,  and  the  yonng  doctor  killed  the  aerpent  and 
•hewed  it  to  the  yonng  '  woman*,' "  and  thna  the  got  quite  welL 
'*  And  that  it  quite  true." 

Every  word  of  it  might  he  true,  if  we  auppoae  a  clever  man 
and  a  woman  poateeecd  with  an  idea  which  had  to  be  coaxed 
out  of  her ;  hut  the  queetion  it,  when  did  that  clever  man  live, 
and  where? — in  Copenhagen — in  the  Weat  Highlande— or  in 
Africa,  where  the  creature  twallowed  wae  a  baboon,  and  the  bait 
a  banana  akilfolly  administered  by  a  doctor  to  Ananei  (Daeent, 
Norae  Talee,  p.  502)  ;  or  in  London,  where  a  clever  doctor  tempted 
a  aerpent  out  of  a  patient  with  a  mutton  chop,  according  to  a 
•tory  told  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  hit  childhood  ;  or  have  there  bean 
many  doetora  and  patienta  who  have  gone  through  the  name  ad* 
venture  ?    But  to  go  on  with  the  watt  country  wiae  men. 

M  The  wile  of  a  man  who  waa  raftering  from  rbeomatiem 
consulted  the  Olladh  Muileach.  He  went  to  tee  him,  bringing  a 
birch  rod,  and  having  got  hit  patient  out  of  bed,  ordered  hia  wife  to 
lay  the  birch  rod  emartly  00  hit  back,  and  chaee  him  till  the  doctor 
would  aay  St  waa  enough.  He  would  not  allow  her  to  ceaee  till 
the  poor  man  perapiiod  freely  and  became  topple,  and  free  from 
pain" 

Thit  again  might  be  true,  every  word;  but  when  did  the 
doctor  live,  and  where  ?    Wat  it  in  the  country  of  King  Veenau  • 

A  learned  doctor  in  the  Arabian  Nighta,  the  aage  Dooban, 
makee  Ring  Voonan  play  at  ball  till  he  perepiree  and  aheorbt 
eome  medicament*  from  the  handle  of  the  H  Gnlfrtkk. " 

M  Another  man  went  to  him  for  a  cure  for  eore  eye*.  The 
doctor  examined  hit  eyea,  but  told  him  he  waa  likely  to  eufler  In 
a  mora  eerioue  manner  from  home  thai  would  aoon  appear  on  Ma 
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kneea.  The  man  teemed  much  alarmed,  and  aaked  if  thai*  waa 
any  way  in  wbich  be  could  preTent  anoh  a  calamity.  'No  way/ 
said  the  doctor,  '  bat  by  keeping  your  handi  on  yoor  kneea  far 
three  weeke.  At  the  end  of  that  period  come  to  me,  that  I  may 
aee  bow  yon  get  on.'  The  man  did  aa  he  waa  advieed,  and  went 
to  the  doctor." 

"Well/1  aaid  the  doctor,  "here  the  bxmia  made  their  appear- 
ance?"   M  No,"  aaid  the  man. 

M  Have  yon  attended  to  my  advice  t"  aaid  the  doctor.  MOh, 
yea,"  aaid  the  patient,  "  I  have  kept  my  handa  continually,  night 
and  day,  on  my  kneea." 

M  How  are  yonr  eyei  ?"  aaid  the  doctor.  "  My  eyea  are  qnito 
well,"  aaid  the  man.  u  Very  well,"  aaid  the  doctor,  M  go  homo 
and  keep  yonr  mind  oaay  about  the  home,  and  do  nt  rub  yonr 
eyea. 

"The  deacendanta  of  both  Fergue  and  GiUeadh  are  still  in 
Ielay." 

The  name  of  Malcolm  Detbune.  if  written  on  a  curioui  old 
manuaoript  in  the  Advocate's  Library.  It  if  dcacribed  at  page  295 
of  the  report  of  the  Highland  Society  ou  the  poemi  of  Oaaian, 
1806,  with  tbii  note  on  the  name  : — "  He  wai  one  of  a  family 
eminent  for  learning  that  supplied  the  Weatern  Islea  for  many 
agei  with  physicians,  whoae  diligence  and  skill  are  gratefully 
remembered  in  the  traditionary  record  of  their  country.** 

It  teems,  then,  that  fifty-five  yoara  have  not  obliterated  the 
popular  talet  cluttered  about  tho  name  of  Bethune  or  Beaton, 
stored  in  tho  mind  of  ono  lady  who  may  well  remember  the  publi- 
cation of  the  report,  and  to  whose  excellent  memory  this  collec- 
tion of  stories  owes  to  much. 

It  the  whole  of  this  a  remnant  of  Serpent  worship  and  sup- 
posed possession  by  the  god  ?  In  the  Highlands  now,  as  elsewhere, 
and  from  the  earliest  of  timet,  serpents  have  aometbing  to  do  with 
healing.  From  the  brasen  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  to  iEacula- 
pius,  and  from  jEsculapius  to  Farquhar  Leech  and  Dr.  Beaton, 
it  a  long  stretch  of  time  and  space  ;  but  tnaket  are  ttill  associated 
with  healing  amongst  Spartan  shepherds,  as  well  aa  Highland 
peaeanta,  as  the  following  extract  from  my  journal  will  shew : — 

" 1852,  May  10. — Having  turned  tome  Indian  corn  out  of  a 
loft,  took  up  our  quarters  for  the  night  at  a  half-ruined  boose  not 
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far  from  Sparta.  At  the  door  were  a  lot  of  fellows  in  shaggy 
capotes  drinking  tour  wine  and  making  a  row.  Om  of  them, 
dressed  in  a  kind  of  sheepskin  cloak,  with  a  long  crook  in  his 
hand,  astonished  me  by  palling  out  a  serpent  a  yard  long,  which 
he  handled  with  perfect  coolness. 

"  I  rattled  down  the  ladder,  to  the  risk  of  my  neck,  and  found 
that  he  had  a  bag  fall.  There  might  hare  been  half  a  dosen.  I 
made  him  tarn  them  all  oat,  and  set  the  Greeks  to  catch  them 
again.  My  friend  ended  by  producing  a  number  of  white  powders, 
which  made  the  swallower  independent  of  snake  bites.  1  bought 
a  dosen,  and  proceeded  to  test  them  in  the  candle.  They  wave 
vegetable,  and  I  suspect  floor.'* 

In  Ceylon,  according  to  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  (pegs  198),  H 
is  the  same. 

M  There  is  a  rare  variety  (of  snakes)  which  the  natives  faaci- 
folly  designate  the  Ring  of  the  Cobras.  It  has  the  head  and  the 
anterior  half  of  the  body  of  so  light  a  colour  that  at  a  distance  H 
seems  like  a  silvery  white.**    .    .    .    M  Raja  or  King.** 

In  the  same  page  it  appears  that  the  snake  charmers  nst  a 
certain  ttone  to  care  snake  bites,  and  that  they  also  use  a  certain 
root.  I  do  not  know  the  word  for  snake,  but  Raja  is  not  onHke 
Rion,  King.  8nake  charmers  are  also  common  in  Northern  Africa. 
The  serpent  creed  then  is  very  widely  spread,  and  the  belief 
in  the  Highlands  is  worth  illustration. 

Widow  Mary  Cakler  (in  8atherland)  tells,  that  "The 
white  snake  is  not  uncommon  in  Sutherland,  and  has  been 
times,  but  not  often,  killed.  It  never  rests  by  day  or  by  night, 
and  besides  running  along  the  ground,  has  a  revolving  motion 
peculiar  to  itself,  turning  over  and  over  through  an  ivory  ring 
which  is  loose  on  its  body.  This  is  formed  from  its  own  stimc, 
and  sometimes  slips  off, — in  which  case  the  snake  makes  another, 
and  the  finder  of  the  ring  is  safe  against  all  diseases  and  enchant- 
ments." — Vide  adder  beads  in  the  Gallovidtaa  EsjcycfopsMÌia. 

'*  Another  great  serpent  has  been  seen  by  the  natives.  The 
last  was  nine  feet  long,  and  covered  with  hair ;  it  had  a  mane,  ami 
was  a  bodily  manifestation  of  the  evil  one."  • 

It  was  a  common  belief  in  the  West  that  M  snakes'  eggs"  wave 
lucky.  I  once  owned  one,  but  lost  it  It  was  a  bead  of  varismi 
colours,  blue  and  white,  apparently  of  glass,  vary  like  those  fgvad 
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oommonly  found  in  tumeH,  todintW  adder  riNN  of  the  Iewr- 
landa,  mad  Druid's  glaas  in  Irekad.  They  art  wppoti  by  Mr. 
Wileen  to  have  been  worm  m  charms  by  woman  of  that 
prehistoric  race  wUdi  onee  inhabited  Scotland.  At  all 
the  idea  that  they  were  produced  by  snakee  la 
Wflaon  suggests  "the  probable  mesne  of  aaon— ring  far  thaJr 
Introduction  into  Britain  is  by  the  Pfcomiciana,  or  by  feeder* 
in  diraot  oomauiaioation  with  that  people."  tf  sot  tb»  same  people 
may  hare  brought  the  belief  and  tha  take  from  the  East,  where  a 
aanMatbaihadtodowithmytlMbajfroa  taaaarBaai  of  rlmsa, 
(8aa  Bawliaaon's  Herodotus,  under  the  head  8ernent).  Bat  be- 
sides tbia  wbito  king  of  anakaa,  who  hat  a  brothar  Baja  in  Oeymn, 
there  if  tha  great  eel  wbioh  ia  always  appearing  in  lakee  and  in 
tha  ma,  and  which  ia  firmly  believed  to  exiit.  It  base*  peculiarity 
that  I  know  of  but  anormona  aiae.  A  keeper  need  to  tell  ma  thai 
he  aaw  it  repeatedly  in  a  email  bnt  Tery  deep  lake.  M  It  waa  aa 
big  ai  a  eaik''  (sack).  I  em  quite  sure  the  mail  believed  what  be 
said,  though  I  believe  his  eyes  had  but  realised  an  old  legend. 

Mrs.  MaoTavish  writes : — "  An  old  man  in  Lorn  need  to  tell 
that  he  went  one  summer  morning  to  fish  on  a  rock ;  he  was  not 
long  there  when  he  saw  the  head  of  an  eel  peas.  Ha  oontinned 
fishing  for  an  hour,  and  the  eel  was  still  passing.  He  went  home, 
worked  in  the  field  all  day,  and  baring  returned  to  the  seme  rock 
in  tlto  evening,  the  eel  was  still  passing,  and  about  dusk  be  aaw 
her  tail  disappearing  behind  the  rook  on  wbioh  he  stood  fishing." 
The  old  men  wee  nicknamed  Donul  n'  ro ;  Donald  of  the  reef. 

That  eel  was  a  boaneer,  but  not  so  big  as  the  sea-serpent  of 
the  Edda,  which  went  round  the  world. 

A  gentleman,  in  whose  house  I  dined  atTromsoe,  near  the  arctic 
circle,  told  me  that  "  the  fishermen  often  saw  the  sea-worm  in 
Saltan  Fjord."  All  the  world  hare  heard  of  Cap!  MacQuae'a 
sea-snake.  I  have  a  drawing  of  him  done  by  a  gentleman  who 
was  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Dosdulus,  and  saw  him.  I  lately 
aaw  a  master  of  a  merchant  vessel  at  Liverpool,  who  calmly 
and  deliberately  assured  a  royal  commission  that. he  had  seen 
a  large  serpent  "in  the  eea  about  the  same  place."  He  said  nothing 
about  it  in  the  papers,  for  no  one  would  believe  him  ;  but  he  had 
no  doubt  about  it — he  aaw  the  sea-snake. 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  these  men  all  believed  what  they  Mid  to 
be  tint.  It  is  bard  to  believe  thai  they  were  all  mistaken.  Few 
of  them  can  have  beard  of  Poutoppidaa,  Biabop  of  Bergen  ;  but 
hit  book  gives  pictures  of  the  sea-snake,  and  tells  bow  it  waa  teen 
and  abot  at  in  Norwegian  Fjord*  in  bis  day.  There  surely  are 
aome  such  creatorea  in  the  sea.  Highland  stories  are  fall  of  son 
monsters  which  are  called  Uille  bheist  and  Draygan,  and  which 
hare  numerous  beads.  Surely  there  must  be  some  foundation  for 
so  many  fictions.  St.  George  killed  a  Dragon ;  Perseus  a  aea 
monster ;  Belleropbon  the  Chimera ;  Hercules  the  Hydra ;  Apollo 
killed  Pytbo ;  Fraoch  killed,  and  was  killed  by,  a  Behir  (great 
snake) ;  Vishnoo  killed  a  serpent  in  India.  M  8in,  the  giant 
Aphophie,  aa  '  the  great  serpent,'  often  with  a  human  head/'  waa 
represented  pierced  by  the  spear  of  Horns  or  of  Atmoo  (as  Re  the 
Sun)  in  Egypt.*  In  short,  I  believe  that  the  Gaelic  serpent 
stories,  and  the  Highland  belied  concerning  them,  are  old  myths, 
a  part  of  the  history  of  the  oldest  feud  in  the  world ;  the  fend 
with  the  serpent  who  was.  "more  subtile  than  any  beast  of  the 
field  that  the  Lord  had  made,"  for  the  leading  idea  seems  always 
to  be  that  the  holy,  healing  power  overcomes  the  subtile  destroyer. 
Thus  Mrs.  MaoTavish  tells  that  St  Patrick  coaxed  the  last  Irish 
snake  into  a  chest  by  the  promise  that  he  would  let  him  out  M  to 
morrow,*  and  then  he  put  him  into  Lough  Neagh,  and  there  he 
is  still.  The  serpent  is  always  asking,  "  is  it  to-morrow  V  but 
a  to-morrow  *  is  never  come ;  and  no  serpents  are  to  be  found  on 
any  place  belonging  to  Ireland  to  this  day. 

The  same  belief  extends  to  numerous  small  islands  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland,  and  old  ruined  chapels  with  sculptured  grave-stones 
are  generally  to  be  found  in  them.  I  know  one  such  island 
where  some  boys  (as  I  was  told)  once  took  a  living  serpent,  and 
it  died.  It  is  named  Tex  a,  and  this  legend  is  attached  to  it  :— 
M  It  is  a  portion  of  Ireland  which  a  giant's  wife  took  a  fancy  to 
carry  across  the  Channel  in  her  apron.  From  a  rent  in  the  apron, 
Tangier  fell  through,  and  the  rent  getting  larger,  Texa  fell  fr 
her,  and  so  by  degrees  did  all  the  other  rocks  and  islets  beti 
Texa  and  the  point  of  Ardmore,  where  she  left  Eillan  a  choirn, 
which  she  did  not  think  worth  taking  any  further,  being  so  much 

•  Bawbnson's  HenxL,  vol  IL,  p.  Ml. 
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■—» Jill  at  luvmc  lost  thereat.  Certain  it  ii  that  neither  aerpcnta 
Mr  tatli  an*  [bund  in  ilieie  itlimln,  thuugh  botli  ire  numcront  in 
Uj,  It  is  Mid  that  ni'iiliur  cu  live  in  uny  place  which  St. 
tM»U>llMIJ.Ot»MwUW»dl«ytlia>d»|||ll|||||||>aMfc 

M  fa  DIM.  »Xmm>  «4  ta*.- 

tM  fwJtt,  m  t*  MTtMbgy  onr  gnat  part  of  A*  worM,  ad  m 
it  imw  t*  m  llw  MtW  asr  pv£»N  m  tnnl  ta  W*  writ. 


XLVI1L 
THE  TALE  OF  SCIRE  MO  CHEALAG. 

From  John  Campbell,  Strath  Oairiooh,  Rom. 

SPHERE  was  once  a  young  lad,  and  he  went  to  teak 
-*-  a  wife  to  Sgire  mo  Chealag ;  and  he  married  a  far- 
mer's daughter,  and  her  lather  had  but  horse!  t  And 
when  the  time  of  cutting  the  peata  came  on,  they  went 
to  the  peat  hag,  the  four. 

And  the  young  wife  was  sent  home  to  seek  the 
food ;  and  when  she  had  gone  in  she  saw  tho  speckled 
filly's  packsaddle  oyer  her  head,  and  she  began  to  cry, 
and  to  say  to  herself — 

"  What  should  she  do  if  the  packsaddle  should  fall, 
and  kill  herself  and  all  that  were  to  follow." 

When  the  people  who  were  gathering  the  peats 
found  that  she  was  long  without  coming,  they  sent  her 
mother  away  to  see  what  was  keeping  her,  and  whan 
tho  carlin  arrired  she  found  the  bride  crying, 

"That  it  should  come  to  me  !w— Said  she,  u  What 
came  to  theef" 

"Oh,"  said  aha,  "when  I  came  in  I  saw  the 
speckled  filly's  packsaddle  orer  my  head,  and  what 
should  I  do  if  it  should  fall  and  kill  myself  and  all 
that  are  to  follow  ! " 

The  old  woman  struck  her  palms.  "  It  came  to 
me  this  day !  If  that  should  happen,  what  shouldst 
thou  do,  or  I  with  thee  T 
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The  men  who  were  in  the  peat-hag  were  thinking 
it  long  that  one  of  the  women  was  not  coming  for 
hunger  had  struck  them.  So  it  was  that  the  old  man 
went  home  to  see  what  was  keeping  the  women,  and 
when  he  went  in  it  waa  so  that  he  found  the  two  cry- 
ing, and  heating  their  palms. 

"  0,  uvon !"  said  he,  "  what  came  upon  you  tM 

"0  1"  said  the  old  woman,  "when  thy  daughter 
came  home,  did  she  not  see  the  speckled  filly's  pack- 
saddle  oyer  her  head,  and  what  should  she  do  if  it 
should  fall,  and  kill  herself  and  all  that  were  to 
foUow  I" 

"It  came  upon  me!"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  struck 
his  palms,  "  If  that  should  happen  1 " 

The  young  man  came  at  the  mouth  of  night,  fall 
of  hunger,  and  he  found  a  leash  crying  together. 

"Ooyoo!"  said  he,  "what  came  upon  you!"  and 
when  the  old  man  told  him ; 

"  But,"  said  he,  "  the  packsaddle  did  not  falL" 

When  ho  took  his  meat  he  went  to  lie  down ;  and 
in  the  morning  he  said,  "  My  foot  shall  not  stay  till  I 
see  other  three  as  silly  as  ya" 

Then  ho  went  through  Sgire  mo  Chealag,  and  lie 
went  into  a  houso  in  it,  and  there  was  no  man  within 
but  a  leash  of  women,  and  they  wore  spinning  on  five 
wheels. 

"  I  myself  will  not  believe,"  said  he,  "  that  it  is  of 
the  people  of  this  place  that  you  are." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  they,  "  it  is  not.  Wo  ourselves 
will  not  believe  that  it  is  of  the  people  of  the  ploco  that 
thou  art  thyself." 

"  It  is  not,"  said  ho. 

"  Woel,"  said  they,  "  the  men  that  there  are  in  this 
place  are  so  silly,  that  we  can  make  them  believe  any- 
thing that  we  please  ourselves." 
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"  Weel/*  said  he,  "  I  have  here  a  gold  ring,  and  I 
will  give  it  to  the  one  amongst  yon  who  will  beat  make 
her  husband  believe." 

The  first  one  that  came  home  of  the  men,  his  wife 
said  to  him,  "  Thou  art  sick." 

"  Am  I,"  said  he. 

"Oh  thou  art,"  said  she,  "put  off  thee  thy  lot  of 
clothes,  and  be  going  to  lie  down." 

He  did  this,  and  when  he  was  in  the  bed  she  said 
to  him,  "  Thou  art  now  deed" 

"Oh,  amir  said  he, 

"Thou  art,**  said  alio,  "shut  thine  eyos  and  stir  not 
hand  or  foot" 

And  now  he  was  dead. 

Then  here  came  the  second  one  home,  and  his  wife 
said  to  him,  "  It  is  not  thou." 

O,  is  it  not  me  t"  said  ho. 

"  O,  it's  not  thou,"  said  she. 

And  he  went  away  and  betook  himself  to  the 
wood. 

Then  here  came  the  third  to  his  own  house,  and  he 
and  his  wife  went  to  lie  down,  and  a  summons  went 
out  on  the  morrow  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  man,  but 
this  wife  would  not  let  her  husband  get  up  to  go 
there. 

When  they  saw  the  funeral  going  past  the  window, 
she  told  him  to  be  rising.  He  arose  in  great  haste, 
and  he  was  seeking  hit  set  of  lost  clothes,  and  his  wife 
said  to  Kim  that  his  clothes  were  about  him. 

"  Are  thoy  t"  said  he. 

"They  are,"  said  she:  "Haste  thee  that  thou 
mayest  catch  them." 

Here,  then,  he  went,  running  hard.  And  whan 
the  funeral  company  saw  the  man  who  was  stripped 
coming,  they  thought  it  was  a  man  who  was  out  of  hit 
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reason,  and  they  themselves  fled  away,  and  they  left 
the  funeral  And  the  naked  man  atorà  aft  the  and  of 
the  dead-cheat  And  then  came  down  a  man  out  of 
the  wood,  and  he  said  to  the  man  who  waa  naked,— 

u  Doaft  thou  know  me  V 

"  Not  V  «ud  he,  "  I  do  not  know  thee." 

"  Ob,  thou  doeft  not !  If  I  were  tomas  my  own  wife 
would  know  met" 

"But  why/  aaid  he,  "art  thou  naked  T 

"Am  I  naked!  if  I  am,  my  wife  told  me  that  the 
elothee  were  about  met" 

M  It  waa  my  wife  that  aaid  to  me  that  I  myadf  waa 
dead,**  aaid  the  man  in  the  cheat. 

And  when  the  men  heard  the  dead  speaking  they 
took  their  soles  out  (of  that),  and  the  wives  came  and 
they  took  them  home,  and  it  was  the  wife  of  the  man 
who  was  dead  that  got  the  ring. 

And  then  he  saw  three  as  silly  as  the  three  he  left 
at  home,  and  returned  home. 

And  then  he  saw  a  boat  going  to  fish,  and  there 
were  twelve  men  counted  going  into  the  boat,  and  when 
she  came  to  land,  there  was  within  her  but  eleven  men, 
and  there  was  no  knowing  which  one  was  lost,  for  the 
one  who  was  counting  was  not  counting  himself  at  all. 
And  he  was  beholding  this. 

"What  reward  would  you  give  me  if  I  should  find 
you  the  man  that  is  lost  by  you  f '* 

"Thou  sholt  get  any  reward  if  thou  wilt  find  the 
man,**  said  they. 

"  Sit  there,**  said  he,  "  beside  each  other  ;**  and  he 
seized  a  rung  of  a  stick,  and  he  struck  the  first  ono  a 
sharp  stroke. 

"  Mind  thou  that  thou  wert  in  her  **  (the  boat). 

He  kept  on  striking  them,  till  he  had  roused  twelve 
men,  and  made  them  bleed  on  the  grass. 
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And  though  they  were  pounded  and  wounded,  it 
was  no  matter,  they  were  pleased,  because  the  man  who 
was  lost  was  found,  and  after  the  payment  they  made 
a  feast  for  the  one  who  had  found  the  man  who  was 
lost 

The  tenants  of  Sgire  mo  Chealag  had  a  loch  on 
which  they  used  to  put  fish,  and  so  it  was  thai  they 
needs  must  drain  the  loch,  to  get  fresh  fish  for  the 
feast ;  and  when  the  loch  was  drained,  there  was  not  a 
single  fish  found  on  the  loch  but  one  great  eeL  Then 
they  said, — 

"  This  is  the  monster  that  ate  our  fi«h.M  Then 
they  caught  her,  and  they  went  away  with  her  to  drown 
her  in  the  sea.  And  when  he  saw  this  he  went  home ; 
and  on  the  way  he  saw  four  men  putting  a  cow  up  to 
the  top  of  a  house  that  she  might  eat  the  grass  that 
was  growing  on  the  house-top.  Then  he  saw  that  the 
people  of  Sgire  mo  Chealag  were  men  without  intelli- 
gence ;  but  said  he,  "  What  reward  will  you  gire  me, 
and  I  will  bring  the  grass  down  I " 

lie  went  and  he  cut  the  grass,  and  he  gare  it  to 
the  cow,  and  went  on  before  him. 

Then  he  saw  a  man  coming  with  a  cow  in  a  cart, 
and  the  people  of  the  town  had  found  out  thai  the  man 
had  stolen  the  cow,  and  thai  mod  a  court  should  be 
held  upon  him,  and  so  they  did  ;  and  the  justice  they 
did  was  to  put  the  horse  to  death  for  carrying  the  cow. 

And  to  shew  you  thai  this  tale  is  true,  it  was  this 
thai  made  Iain  Lorn  the  bard  say  : — 

44  As  Uw  of  AfM  that  Art  not 
As  wm  Hfrira  mo  Cbedlag, 
WhtB  doomed  tbey  the  garron  in  moio. 
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Bha  Quia  ag  ana  Mir  «a  ohaidb  o  dkv  knafclk  ma*  do  Sglra  ama 
Ohaalagt  agna  pboa  o  aagaaaa  taafhaaalali  '•  cha  tuba  a%  a  ■>• 
ataalr  achi  Aria,  ago*  dar  a  thafaug  am  faaaia  aa  aabtaa,  eaaaVh 
lad  aVa  bhlar  mhotea  *aan  aaathrar.  *8  abaliada  a*  bbtaa  aaj 
daaehaldh  air  tbofar  aa  tfataad,  agna  air  do!  a  atiga  dhl  ebaaaaw  I 
aliataair  aa  larooh  brim  flw  a  okwn.  agoa  ttibialcti  I  air  caofaaana  'i  air 
a^adharfca«fh«in,fedhaanag  iaa  aa  taltaag  aa  t-arathair, 'a  gnat 
marbaagoifl^'gnabhatraalabaal.  Dwab'flnvUMlaaadaaaBi 
aaBwiaaabUea^UaJOanduUry^aaUUiairakaUbaaaiaim 
alaadabhagaeaaialt.  Nuair aranig a' chainaachftaak  t  *bhaaa  aga 
caolMaatMob>MAirUaiaBAonaMvwan,l^Md«Uiftiiil«riair  «V 
at  Iaa*  Mdara  thalnig  mi  tttath  irhnwiatinni  ftfratbatr  na  farrrli  bfftt 
fua  mo  flfitwtit  *a  da  daaaaalmvaa  aa*a  taitaadli  i  ^a  aa  amrbaag  1  ad 
fbaia'aaath'airmo  ahiabhal!M  Bhoail  aa  t-aaaaa  bhaaa  a 
M  Thalnig  ormta  an  dlugb  t  Da's  taehradh  tin,  de  dhaanadh  tu,  aa 
laat  I"  Bha  na  daoine  a  bha  'aa  bklar  mhòin'  a  gabbail  fadachd  nach 
robh  a  h-aon  do  na  Boiraanakh  a  tighinn,  bbo*n  bhuail  an  t-acraa 
iad.  'Sanadh'flia1bhaoaeanndiiMadbachaidb,adh'  ffcakandabha 
comailnamboireaDnach,agotdarachAklh«iieach 'tanu  afhuaira'a 
ditbiaa'caotaaadhaa'baabhoaladh.  MOcboii,"ara'aaaan9daathamig 
oirbh."  "O,"  araa'a  t-aeana  bhaan,  "dar  a  thainigdo  nigbaan  dachaidh, 
nach  faco  i  strathair  na  lairoch  brica  foa  a  done,  'a  do  dhianag  iaa 
aa^tuitaagi'agnmmarbhagilfliain'anabbalraaiubbal.  "Thainig 
ormaa,"  ana  an  aaann  dnioa  'aa  boala,  nam  bat  nan  tachradb  tin. 
Tbainlg  an  doina  og  am  baol  na  b-oidhcha  Ian  acrala,  '•  thuair  a 
trior  a*  comb  chaoiniadh.  M  Dbb,  obb/  an'  aaaan,  •»  gu  da  thftiolg 
olrbh."  Agus  an  oair  a  db'  innia  an  aaann  duina  dha.  w  Acb,"  an* 
aaaan,  Mcha  do  thuit  an  i-arathair."  Noair  a  gbabh  a  biadh 
cbaldh  a  loldha,  agna  annsa  mhaduinn  thobhairt  aaaan,"  Cha  atad  mo 
cuaa  acb  gu  fkie  mi  trior  aila  ebo  gòrrach  roibh,  db*  fhalbh  a  aa  afar 
faadh  Sgira  mo  chaalag,  agua  chaidh  a  ataach  do  thigh  ann,  agna  cha 
robh  duina  a  ataach  acb  trior  bhan,  '•  iad  a'  auiamh  air  coig  Cuigaal 
an.  "  Cha  chraidmi  fhaln,"  an*  eaaan,  Mgur  h-ann  a*  mhuintir  an  aita 
aa  tiia  aibh.  M  Ta,"  ara'  iadaan,  "cha  'n  ann  cha  chrakl aio;  fhaJn  gur 
ann  a  mhuintar  an  aita  aon  fhaln,  '8  ann  cha  *n  ann,"  ara'  aaaan. 

•  Will,"  ara'  iadaan,  tha  na  daoina  tha  'aan  aita  ao  cho  noin  'a  gun 
dobhair  ainn  a  chrekUinn  orra  na  h-oila  ni  a  thoilaaebaa  ainn  facia." 

*  Wily*  an*  aaaan,  M  tha  fainna  òir  agam  an  ao  agut  bhair  mi  a 
do'n  ta  agaibh  a  'a  foarr  a  bhair  a  chreSdain  air  an  duiaa."    A  cheud 
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fhear  a  thainig  dhaehaidh  do  na  daoine  thairt  a  bbean  rk,  •  Tha  tha 
Una."  MAmbheiirHaaeko.  « O  tha,"  thairt  be.  "Cakdhktdo 
chaid  aodakh  'e  hi  dol  a  laidh."  Rinn  e  aa;  ague  dar  a  bha  a  aoaa 
a*  kabaidh,  thairt  I  rk, «  Tha  tha  nbemarbk"  -  O  am  bheiir  aeake. 
"Tha,"  at  let,  «•  dhin  do  thailean  'a  na  glaak  lamh  na  eaa.'*  Agaa 
bha  eao  marbh.  Thainig  auto  an  darna  fear  dhaehaidh,  agai  thnbh- 
airt  a  bhoan  rie,  M Cha  to  th'aan."  M0  naeh  mi,"  ai  oka.  "O  cha 
to,"  at  lee.  *8  dh'  fhalbh  a  *e  thug  a  choiUe  air.  Thaialg  ao  to  aa 
trithamh  fear  a  dh'k>nnaaidh  a  thigne  fhata,  anas  chaidh  a  fhafai 
'aa  bhoaa  a  laidhe,  *■  chaidh  gairm  a  mach  am  mairoch  cham  an 
daiaa  marbh  a  thtalagag ;  ach  cha  robta  a  bhoan. tan  a  WgaQ  hkaaa 
airidh  dho  dhol  aan,  Dar  a  channaic  iad  an  gialan  a'  dol  aaachad  air 
an  nine!*  dh*  fblar  i  air  a  bhi  'g  airidh.  Dh*  eirkh  a  'aa  la  cabhalf 
mhoir  'e  bha  e  'g  iarraidh  achaid  aodakh  *■  a  air  chall,  '■  thebbaJrt, 
a  bhoan  rk  gun  robh  a  chuld  aodakh  alma.  •  Am  bheil  T*  at  oka. 
"  Tha,"  at  lee.  "  Oreaa  thaaa  ort  achd  ga  btir  tha  orra."  Dh' fhalbh 
•  'to  'na  ohraaidh  rulth,  ague  an  nair  a  channaic  caldeachd  a'  GhfaaL 
ain  an  daina  lomnoehd  a'  tighten,  amaoinkh  iad  gar  daiaa  a  a  bha 
aaachkll/s  thekh  iadfhaln  air  mlbh,  *a  dh'  fhag  iad  an  Glome, 
ague  thaaa  an  daina  lomnorhd  aig  caann  aa  data  mhairbh,  agna 
thainig  daina  naat  at  av  choilk,  agnt  thabhalrt  a  rk  aa  damn  bha 
lomnoehd,  M  Am  bhtfl  tha  dha  m'ainminr  m  Cha  'n  'ail  miee,"  ae 
eaten,  dha 'd  taintn.  MOcha'n'ofl;  na  bo  mhi  Tomaa  dh*  ainkhag 
mo  bhoan  fhein  mi"  M  Ach  carton,"  aa  eaten,  a  tha  thaaa  lomnoehd  T* 
H  Am  bhafl  mi  lomnoehd  ?  Ma  tha  thabhalrt  mo  bhoan  riam  gas 
robh  an  t-aodach  amam.**  "*8e  mo  bhoan  a  thabhalrt  riamaa  gaa 
robh  mi  fhein  marbh,''  area  a*  fear  a  bha  'aa  chkte.  Agnt  aa  oak 
a  chaala  na  daoine  am  marbh  a*  braklhmn  thag  iad  na  baton  eeta  't 
thainig  na  mnathan  't  thag  iad  dhaehaidh  iad,  ague  'ae  bean  aa 
daina  a  bha  marbh  a  fbaair  am  falnne,  agnt  chaanak  eaaan  aa  aia 
triar  cho  abmeh  rk  an  trior  a  dh*  fhag  a  aig  aa  Ugh,  agaa  thill 
eaaan  dhacnaldh. 

Aaue  channaic  eaaan  aa  aia  beta  'dol  a  dh'  ieagach,  agaa 
chaantadh  da  dhaine  dhoag  a'  dol  a  ateach  da'a  bhela,  agaa  aa 
uak  a  thainig  I  g ho  Ùr  cha  robh  Inate  ach  aoa  daina  daag.  *8  aha 
robh  not  eo  a'  fear  a  bha  air  chall.  Agaa  a'  mar  a  bha  ghaa 
'conntag  cha  robh  e  gaa  chaatag  fhoin  idlr,  agaa  bha  eaaan  a* 
coimhoad  ao.  "Go  da  aa  dank  a  bhoir  aibh  dhomhea  aa  *moigfc- 
inn  a*  fear  a  tha  air  chall  uirbhT  "Gheamh  tha  daak  air  bhlth 
mo  Gheamh  tha  *a  dulne,"  thabhairt  kdaan.  «  Dianaibh,"  aa 
tuidhe  ri  taobh  a  cheek  ma  tha.  Agaa  rag  e  ak  eialnaa  amide, 
bhaaU  a  'ehead  fhear,  «  Beadhag  caimhae  agadaa  ga  robh  tha  fhoia 
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lnate."  I^ftntdrambaAlAdhgiisaa^fhiuirtiudndAdkslMdhMf 
'eeeuir  fail  gu  fear  orra,  agna  god  a  bha  lad  pronnts  agua  lebtnte  eh* 
robh  comas  air,  bha  iad  toUkhte  air  ton  gu  *m  d'  fhuarag  aa  dais*  ate 
air  chall,  agusair  chul  paigheag  '■  ann  a  linn  iad  onirm  d'on  dniaa  a 
fliaair  a*  fear  a  bha  air  chall. 

Bha  loch  aig  tuath  Sgira  mo  efaaalaff  air  am  bitbeaf  iad  •' 
ear  teag,  agua  'ara  esan  'tana  bo  choir  dhuibb  a'  loeh  a*  thrala; 
gue  am  nlghtag  iad  iaag  hr  dkon  aa  Guirmei  agua  dar  a  thraog 
aa  loeh  eha  d*  fhuarag  diarg  eltg  air  an  loch  aeh  aon  Kaag- 
m  mhor,  Thnbhairt  iad  an  ao  go,  Vn  o'e  aiad  a'  bhiaat  a  dhUh 
aa  i-latg  oirra.  Rug  iad  orra  aa  ao  agut  dh'  fhalbh  iad  laatha  gu 
bathag  *aa  mhoir ;  agna  a  naair  a  ehnnnaic  oaaan  to,  dh'  fhalbh  o 
dhacbaidhf  agna  air  a'  rathad.  ehnnnaic  a  eoathrar  jftrffffiif  a*  car 
aaaa  mart  gho  nnllaeli  Ugho  gna  an  ithaag  o  four  a  bha  daatia  air 
mallach  an  Ugho.  Chnnnale  a  'ao  ga  mo  daoino  gnn  tamhuil  alnagh 
Sgira  mo  chealag.  "Ach,"  aa  oaaan,  "da  *n  dnaia  a  bhelr  aibh 
dhomhsa  '•  bhoir  ml  nnaa  am  four?*  Chaidh  o  '•  dh'  larr  a  four  '• 
thug  e  do  'n  mhart  e,  agua  dh  imich  o  roimbe.  Chnnnaic  e  'ao  duino 
a'  tighinn  '■  mart  aige  ana  an  cairt,  agua  dh'  aithnich  daoiiie  a' 
bhaile  gur  o  'gold  a'  mhairt  a  rinn  a'  fear  to.  "Agua  '•  e  bo  choir  mod 
a  char  air."  Mar  to  rinn  iad,  agua  '•  e  'n  cearta*  a  rinn  iad  an  t-each 
a  choir  gu  baa  aimon  a  bhith  giulan  a*  mhairt. 

Agut  gu  diarbhag  a  tboir  dhuiblua  gu  'ui  bheil  an  agaulachd  ao 
nor  'aa  ao  a  thug  air  /aim  Ism  am  Bard  a  ekamtamm. 

m  Mar  lagh  na  linnibh  nach  mairionn 
A  bha  'Sgire  Mo  cheallag 
Dar  a  dhit  iad  an  gearran" 
'Sa  mhod. 

H.  UaQUHAKT. 

This  itory  waa  written  by  ITector  Urquhart,  from  the  telling 
of  John  Campbell  in  Strathgairloch,  in  Ross-shire,  in  June  1859. 
The  narrator  ii  sixty-three,  and  be  says  he  learned  the  story  from 
hia  father  about  forty  yeara  ago.  Iain  Lorn,  the  bard  quoted, 
wna  a  famoua  Highland  poet,  and  lived  in  the  reigna  of  Charles 
the  First  and  S«!C0iid ;  lie  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  ubout  1710. 
Ilia  name  waa  Macdonald ;  his  country,  Locliaber ;  and  hia 
nickname,  Lorn,  moans  bare  or  keen,  for  it  is  applied  to  a  beard- 
leas  man  like  the  poet,  or  a  biting  keen  wind  like  his  sarcastic 
genius. 
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He  was  pensioned  by  Charles  the  Second  as  hi*  bard,  brought 
Montrose  and  the  Campbell*  together  at  lnverlochy,  and  kept 
oat  of  the  fight,  saying  to  the  oommander  of  the  Irish  auxiliaries, 
"  If  I  fall,  who  will  ting  thy  praises?"  He  did  sing  the  battle, 
in  which  the  Campbells  got  the  worst ;  and  the  story  goat,  thai 
Argyll  was  so  nettled  by  the  song  thai  ho  offered  a  reward  lor 
his  head. 

He  came  himself  and  claimed  the  reward,  and  was  courteously 
received,  and  conducted  through  the  castle.  On  entering  a  room 
hang  roaod  with  black-cocks'  beads,  Argyll  said,  "  Hast  thorn 
ever,  John,  seen  so  many  black-cocks  in  one  place?**  "  I  have 
acen  them,"  aaid  John.  "Where?"  "At  Iomher  Lochaidh." 
"  Ali  I  John,  John,  thoa  wiK  never  cease  gnawing  the  Campbells." 
"  The  worst  for  me  is  that  I  cannot  swallow  them,*'  said  John. 

This  story,  a  short  biography,  and  a  selection  from  the  poems 
of  Isin  Lorn,  will  he  found  in  John  Mackenzie 's  M  Beauties  of 
Gaelic  Poetry,"  1841,  (Glasgow:  MacGregor,  Poison,  *  0&,  76 
Argyll  8treet),  a  work  which  deserves  to  he  better  known.  The 
verse  quoted  from  memory  by  John  Campbell,  b  ill  song 
dedicated  to  the  Maodugaldt ,  and  is  this : — 

"  Cleas  na  binne  nach  mairean 
Bha  *n  sgire  cille-ma-cbeaJlaig 
'Noair  a  dhit  iad  an  gearran  'sa  mbòd ;  ** 

and  the  story  told  in  the  note  is,  that  some  women,  aa  judges, 
doomed  a  horse  to  be  hanged.  The  thief  who  stole  him  iret  get 
oflT,  because  it  was  his  first  offence ;  the  horse  went  back  to  the 
house  of  the  thief,  because  he  was  the  better  master,  and  was  con- 
demned for  atealing  himself  the  second  time. 

There  is  an  ingenuity  in  this  unreasonable  decision,  which 
proves  the  inventor  of  that  story  to  have  been  no  foot 
The  story  had  passed  into  a  saying  long  ago : — 
Cha  tooadh  a«  Cillb-ma-Chsallam)  mbatsj  su  earldom, 
There  would  not  he  given  in  Cillo  ma  Cheeilaig  judgment 
more  child uh. 

Part  of  this  story,  then,  has  a  Gaelic  pedigree  of  about  MO 
years.  Part  of  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  beginning  of  No.  M, 
and  Is  like  "  Die  kluge  Else"  in  German,  which  has  a  German 
pedicree  la  Grimm's  third  volume,  which  dates  from  1608.    The 
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■tory  belong!  to  the  tame  class  aa  an  old  English  rhyme,  of  which 
a  version  is  given  in  Old  Nurse's  book,  by  C.  Bonnet,  1857. 

14  There  was  a  little  woman 
As  I've  heard  tell, 
And  she  went  to  market 
Her  eggs  for  to  sell,  etc.  etc. 

She  goes  through  adventures, — 

14  And  she  met  a  pedlar, 
And  his  name  was  Stout, 
And  he  cut  her  pettaecoata 
All  round  about." 

The  little  old  woman  got  very  cold,  and  when  she  awoke 
doubted  her  identity,  and  when  her  little  dog  at  home  barked  at 
her,  she  ran  away,  sure  it  was  not  her  (and  this  is  like  the  Norse 
tale,  "Goosy  Griasle.") 

A  lot  of  similar  stories  are  common  in  the  Highlands.  The 
following  are  from  Sutherland,  and  form  part  of  the  collections 
already  referred  to : — 

2.  The  Assynt  man's  mistakes. 

Assynt  is  looked  on  in  Sutherland  and  Ross-shire  as  being  in  a 
state  of  barbarism  resembling  that  which  the  people  south  of 
Stirling  supposed  to  prevail  north  of  it ;  and  the  mistakes  of  the 
Assyndiach  are  the  groundwork  of  half  the  children's  storios.  I 
have  seen  nearly  all  these,  and  more,  ascribed  in  German  to  two 
children,  Kordcl.  und.  Michel,  whose  stupidity  has  become  pro- 
verbial in  their  own  land.  1  am  told  that  schoolboys  aro  conver- 
sant with  a  Greek  version,  and  that  they  construe  a  tale  of  tho 
man  who,  when  asked  if  his  house  was  a  good  one,  brought  one 
of  the  stones  as  a  sample. 

The  Assyndiach  was  once  sent  by  his  wife  to  take  her  spinning, 
wheel  to  the  turner's  to  get  it  mended.  In  coming  back  the  wind 
set  the  wheel  in  motion,  so  he  threw  the  whole  thing  down,  saying, 
"  Go,  and  welcome." 

lie  struck  across  the  hills,  and  reaching  home,  asked  his  wifo 
if  she  had  got  her  wheel  yet. 

"  No,"  said  she. 

"  Well,  I  thought  not,"  said  he,  "  for  I  took  the  short  cut." 
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8.  A  very  similar  story  was  told  ma  by  an  old  Highlander  in 
London.  ' 

An  Inverness  wifa  want  to  market  with  a  ereelral  of  balla  of 
worsted,  which  the  had  apant  a  long  tima  in  spinning.  As  aha 
walked  along,  one  of  the  balla  fell  out,  and  the  and  being  faat  to 
the  others,  the  hall  followed,  rolling  and  bumping  along  the  road. 

The  wifa  turned  round,  and  aaaing  the  ball  said,  M  Ob,  70a 
can  go  alone  I  Than  700  may  all  walk.**  And  aha  emptied  bar 
creel,  and  tied  the  anda  of  the  thread  to  it,  and  marched  into 
Inrerneee  without  ever  looking  behind  bar ;  bat  whan  aha  got 
there,  aha  had  bat  a  revelled  heap. 

4.  A  traveller  atoppad  at  hia  (the  Aaajnt  man)  hooaa  to  ask 
the  boor.  He  lifted  a  large  sun-dial  from  its  stand,  and  pot  it 
into  hia  lap,  thai  ha  might  aaa  for  himself. 

5.  8eeing  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  ha  eiclaimed,  "  Wall  dona 
the  little  wheels,  the  big  ones  won't  overtake  them  to-daj." 
(Which  story  is  told  of  8ir  Andrew  Wylie  in  Gait's  novel). 


6.  He  once  took  his  child  to  be  baptised  ;  the  minister  said  ha 
donbted  if  ha  ware  fit  to  hold  the  child  for  baptism. 

'*  Oh,  to  be  rare  I  am,  though  it  waa  aa  heavy  aa  a  etirk.'* 

This  answer  shewing  tittle  wit,  the  minister  asked  him  how 
many  commandments  there  ware. 

•'Twanty,"  ha  said  boldly. 

M  Oh,  that  will  never  do;  go  back  and  learn  your  questiona" 
(Shorter  Catechism). 

Half  way  home  ha  met  a  man. 

M  How  many  commandments  will  there  be  ?  There  moat  be 
thirty,  for  the  minister  waa  not  content  with  twenty.** 

He  waa  aet  to  rights  on  this  point,  and  turning  back  (it  waa 
winter),  ha  thought  the  clergyman  would  not  refuse  him  this 
time. 

He  had  slipped  the  child  into  hia  great-coat  sleeve,  and  tied 
up  the  cuff  with  a  string ;  but  the  airing  got  loose,  and  the  bairn 
foil  out,  and  the  clever  father  never  beard  it,  for  it  fell  into  a  enow 
wreath.  In  the  church  he  discovered  hia  loss,  and  said  to  the 
clergyman,  "  1  am  very  sorry,  but  not  a  Mi  of  Kenneth  have  1 M 
(no  wise  man  will  ever  name  aa  unchristeaed  child).    The  ua- 
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laoky  iafaat  aoarry  diad  1»  tko  aaow,  tad  I  do  art  kaow  that  At 
aaerameat  waa  administered  to  it 

» 

7.  TUAssynta^  onoeweBttoTaiatebaymeaL  Oatafdo 
the  Iowa,  a  man  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  o'clock  it  waa. 
M  Last  time  it  waa  1  J.    If  it  k  striking  still,  it  mast  be  at  60." 

8.  HU  wife,  like  tko  Mttftttr  in  tko  story  af  aOohel  aad  Cor- 
delia, had  all  tko  wit  of  tko  madly,  aad  waa  amok  rtlstnassJ  at 
hi*  stupidity  and  simplicity. 

Ho  waa  carrying  two  kago  of  ekeeaee  to  market  for  kor  aaa 
day;  oao  bag  bant,  aad  ko  saw  all  tko  ohsasas  rolfiag  feat  dowa 
hJu.  Pleased  at  tkolr  aowlj  discovered  power  of  loooaioHaa,  ko 
aadid  tko  aoooad  bag,  aad  aent  ita  eoatoata  altar  tko  first,  aad 
walked  oa  himself  to  market.  Wkoa  ke  got  there,  ke  aakad  if 
bie  dairy  ataff  bad  not  turned  up  jet? 

*  No,"  oaid  tko  aoigkboora.  8o  be  welted  all  day,  aad  tkea 
returned  to  tell  bia  wife,  who,  guesting  bis  mistake,  bid  him  look 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  where  he  was  enchanted  to  find  the 
missing  cheeses. 

9.  Seeing  a  hare  for  the  first  time,  he  backed  from  it,  repeat- 
ing the  Lord's  Prayer,  till  ho  fell  into  a  dock  pond,  from  which 
his  wife  drew  him  with  difficulty. 

This  last  advent ure  is  like  the  "  Seven  Swabiaas*'  in  Grimm, 
aad  that  is  like  the  Hunting  of  the  Hare,  a  vwj  old  ballad ;  and 
all  this  waa  gathered  from  people  whose  names  are  not  given,  bat 
who  belong  to  Sutherland,  and  whose  occupations  generally  are 
aaeb  as  to  make  it  probable  that  their  stories  are  what  they  pro- 
fees  to  be— traditions. 

They  are  unpeople  whoso  native  language  is  Gaelic,  bat  who 
generally  speak  English. 

10.  I  have  another  version  of  the  story  in  Gaelic,  from  Islay, 
called  "  Fiobbadaib  aoa  bailb  ha  Gaillbabaih,"  "  The  Dig 
Weaver  of  the  Strangers'  Town,"  written  by  Hector  MacLean, 
from  which  I  translate  the  following  extracts,  told  by  Alexander 
M aealister,  Bowmore : — 

There  was  a  poor  woman  before  bow,  aad  she  had  a  sob,  aad 
ko  waa  reckoned  a  kind  of  Larn-aaoaaAiDu — half  booby. 
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A  ship  wii  broken  on  the  shore,  t>nd  it  wu  a  cargo  of  wood 
that  wm  on  board,  and  be  stole  tome  ful»caichb*  (punka,  made 
into  Gaelic)  out  of  her,  and  be  bid  them  in  tbe  sand.  Mncb  of 
the  wood  was  stolen  and  there  was  nAmnucHADH,  a  ransacking 
going  on.  Tbe  carlin  knew,  bam  ruAeAciiADn  bod,  if  they  should 
ask  her  son  if  be  bad  stolen  tbe  planks,  that  be  would  any  bo  had 
stolen  them ;  so  in  the  morning  before  be  awoke,  aha  put  on  a 
pot,  and  she  made  milk  porridge,  and  she  took  tbe  porridge  with 
her,  and  she  sprinkled  it  on  tbe  doors  and  tbe  door-poete.  When 
her  ton  got  op  be  went  oat,  and  be  saw  tbe  porridge  on  tbe  door. 

"  What  is  here ?weeid  he. 

"Is  it  thus  thou  art?"  said  bis  mother;  "didat  thaw  not 
notice  the  shower  of  milk  porridgo  at  all?'* 

MIdid  not  notice  it;  this  is  a  marrelloas  thing.  A  shower 
of  milk  porridge  I  *  said  the  ton. 

On  a  day  alter  that,  all  about  the  place  were  oalled  on  to  be 
questioned  about  the  wood.  They  asked  him  if  be  had  stolen 
mncb ;  and  be  said  that  he  had. 

"When  didst  tbon  steal  it?" 

"Hare  yon  any  knowledge  of  the  day  that  the  porridgo 
shower  was?" 

"There  it  enough  I  there  need  not  be  any  mora  speaking 
made  to  thee,  be  tbon  gone.** 

At  the  end  of  a  while,  when  all  talk  was  past,  he  went  and  ha 
took  the  wood  and  he  made  ivaeanAen  (?)  for  the  bouse,  and 
cusadbal,  a  cradle,  so  that  when  he  should  marry  and  be  should 
have  children,  that  the  cradle  might  be  ready.  He  married,  and 
be  was  a  while  married,  and  be  bad  no  children  at  all. 

His  wife,  and  his  mother,  and  his  mother-in-law  were  in  with 
him.  On  a  day  that  there  waa,  he  wae  wearing,  and  what  should 
spal,  the  shuttle,  do,  but  east  mbid  (?)  a  weight  into  the  cradle. 
His  wife  got  up,  and  she  belaboured  her  palms,  and  she  roared 
and  she  cried.  His  mother  got  up,  and  his  mother  in-law,  end 
they  belaboured  their  pahns,  and  they  roared  and  they  cried, 
"  11»  booby !  without  reason.  If  be  were  there  he  were  dead ; 
waa  there  erer  beard  tall  of  a  maa  ooa  MoauTBAcaiAim  without 
perception,  like  him  P 

He  got  up  at  last,  when  be  waa  saltan,  worn  out,  with  the 
roaring  end  the  sooidiag.    -There  shall  not  come  a  atop  on  my 
YOU  IL  So 
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feasor  nat  on  ay  hand,  till  I  Ui  upan  thm  nor*  ejty 
jwt*   And  kt  west  away. 

Tha  flret  Jbou  he  mat  were  tha  enma  at  m  tha  Ban  abba 
▼areion,  a  man  end  a  wonua  trying  te  put  a 
to  aat  acta*,  oorn,  which  wee  growing  on  tha  root  Ha 
what  they  waaU  gite  him  if  he  waaU  make  tha  aaw  aat  it  aalaw ; 
and  whan  they  eaid  that  ooald  sot  be  oVme,  he  out  the  ecra  with 
hie  knife  and  throw  it  dawn,  and  got  fifty  mark*. 

And  hara  lat  me  poiat  oat  that  thara  is  nothing  tanmaaftb  fa 
thk  neanenn.  In  tha  firet  plana,  earn  and  hay  da  grow  an 
thatohtd  hoaoec  in  tha  Wait  Highland*,  in  Norway,  and  in  Lap- 
land, and  it  b  by  no  ineeae  unooaamon  to  aat  goete  Iwowtlag 
thara.  I  have  atan  a  LappnMwingbmoiopofnay  on  tha  tap 
of  tha  bait  homo  in  tha  Tillage  of  Karatjok,  a  log-hoaee  which 
hi  ooonpiod  in  winter  and  danirtad  in  enmmcr. 

I  helped  tha  people  at  their  hay  harveet  one  day,  and  triad  fa 
teach  them  tha  nat  of  a  fork.  Their  manner  wat  to  gather  aa 
much  of  the  ehort  greet  ee  they  could  graep  in  their  anaev  and 
carry  it  to  the  end  of  the  field.  I  and  my  comrade  cut  two 
forked  eticke,  and,  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  ewatbe,  pnehed  the 
beep  before  as,  doing  ee  much  at  one  journey  ee  the  Lappa  at 
half-a-doien  tripe.  But  we  had  fallen  in  with  one  of  the  old 
echool.  He  wee  an  old  fellow  with  long  tangled  elf-locke  aad  n 
ecanty  beard,  dreeeed  in  a  deerekin  ebirt  full  of  holes,  and  exceed- 
ingly mangy,  for  the  hair  bad  been  worn  off  in  patchee  all  orar. 
He  realised  my  idea  of  a  eeedy  Brownie,  a  gruegach  with  long 
hair  on  hie  bead ;  an  old  wrinkled  feoe,  and  hie  body  covered  with 
hair.  He  gave  ue  one  glance  of  eovereign  contempt,  bit  daughter 
•  condescending  emUe,  and  then  they  each  gathered  another  arm- 
ful of  greet,  and  toddled  away,  leaving  the  forked  etioke  where 
tbey  were,  ee  new-fangled  contrivancee,  unworthy  of  the  notice 
of  eeneible  men. 

And  let  any  inventor  aay  whether  thit  ie  not  human  nature 
all  over  the  world :  but  to  go  on. 

He  went  on  till  be  came  to  tome  men  who  were  building  a 
dyke,  with  their  feet  bare.  There  came  a  ehowar  of  rain,  and  ha 
aat  in  the  ebelter  of  a  dyke,  end  when  it  wee  clear  they  aat  thara, 
and  there  wae  no  talk  of  getting  up. 

"  It  it  aetoniabing  to  me,"  eeid  he,  "  that  you  ahooid  keep  on 
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■Siting,  bow  that  H  it  dry.  It  did  not  astonish  roe  that  you  should 
go  to  shelter  in  the  rein,  bat  it  matt  he  that  70a  are  not  diligent 
for  your  matter  when  you  are  tilting  while  yon  ought  to  he  work- 
to*" 

"  That  it  not  it,"  aaid  the/ ;  "it  it  that  ©or  legs  are  all  mingled 

together,  and  not  one  of  at  can  recognise  hit  own  legi.** 

"  What  will  yon  girt  me  if  I  make  yon  recognise  your  own 
legt?" 

"  What  wilt  tboa  atk  T 

"Half  a  handred  mabo,  marks." 

"Thou  ahalt  hare  that  gha  »u  ohbamha  dhuibm  a  in  notus 
babbaobd.  It  were  no  pledge  for  at  by  much  more  to  he  thnt 
away  from  oar  work." 

lie  went  down  to  a  bramble  both,  and  he  cat  one  at  long  and 
at  ttrong  at  he  ooold  tee.  He  came  np  and  thuo  ■  BALLtAim 
00  math  TBABB  OBBA,  and  he  gave  a  good  tight  rakiag  at  them 
about  their  legt,  and  it  wat  not  long  till  every  one  knew  bit  own 
legt. 

(There  it  a  doable  meaning  in  thia  which  cannot  be  translated. 
To  know  meant  alto  to  feel). 

M  Though  oar  legt  are  tore  and  scratched/'  said  they,  "  it  it 
well  for  us  to  be  able  to  go  to  our  work  rather  than  be  seated 
thus." 

"  You  are  strange  enough/  said  be,  "  but  I  will  go  further." 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  a  house,  and  plays  tricks  to  some 
people  there,  and  sayt  hit  name  it  8 aw  tb  bvbb  mt  lies.  And 
when  the  old  man  of  the  house  came  home,  he  found  hit  people 
tied  upon  tablet,  and  aaid,  "  Whai'a  the  reason  of  ibis  ?  "  "  8aw 
ye  ever  my  like  r  said  the  first.  "  No,  never,"  eaid  he.  And 
went  to  the  tecood,  M  Whsi  't  the  reason  of  thia  ?"  said  he. 

"  8aw  ye  ever  my  like  f  said  the  second. 

-  1  taw  thy  liks  in  the  kitchen,"  said  he;  and  he  went  to  the 
third.  ''What  to  the  reason  of  thitr  said  he.  "  Saw  ye  ever 
my  likef  said  the  other.  M I  have  tees  plenty  of  thy  likes,-  eaid 
he,  "  but  never  before  thto  day.**  And  then  he  suderstood  thai 
tome  oae  had  been  playing  tricks  on  hit  people,  and  pursued ;  hut 
the  weaver  played  him  a  trick,  which  it  almost  the  same  at  thai 
which  it  given  in  Norse  Tales  as  part  of  the  advsnturee  of  the 
If  aster  TnK  si  page  S8e\  tecood  edition. 


o  litre,  OB  in  ttlmoit  eiery  cue,  tlie  populu-  tnln  of  tba 
Wwt  Highland!  join  in  with  tlmia  of  oilier  countri 
<*t  to  m  m  old  m  Um  Uk 

■  wdicp.  Uomimtim  to  W. 

wktnnfaoh,  feat  it  .not  mmi  m  If  Mdfa  kurf  had  mm  m) 
MMfMd  by  krM*wb4ppMMd  total  MwmànlMM*  ■ 
Dm  old  Lapp  W*t**r  mmI  to  m. 


XLIX. 
THE  CAT  AND  THE  MOUSE/ 

From  Hector  MaoLeao,  lalaj. 

1. 

TIIUIRT  an  loch  bbeag  '•  I  ton  toll, 
•Win  fonn  a  th'  air  a'  chat  fhkuT 
M  fonn  math  It  deegh  thaod 
Gam  modadh  thota  tlghinm  a  maeb." 

•      «. 

m  *8  mor  m'eagal  rornh  na  dabhaia  ehrom, 

A  th'  agad  aan  am  boon  do  chat 
Mharbh  tha  mo  phiathrag  an  do* 
*S  fhaair  ml  Ma  air  eigin  aa." 

8. 

"Cha  mhis'  a  bha  'tin  aeh  eat  mhle  lam  Raaigh 
A  b'  abhaiet  a  bhi  raagadh  cheerc, 
Qhold  I  'n  calm  *bha  to  ehliabh, 
'8  dh  1th  I  *n  t-iaag  a  bha  'aa  Phi 

TRANSLATION. 
1. 

Said  the  mouaie  in  the  hole, 


u  What  is  that  purr  of  the  grey  catT 
"  A  good  purr  and  a  pleasant  mood, 
That  thoQ  mighteat  oome  oat  of  that" 

*  Yoo  apeak  of  N artery  Rh/mee.  The  following  it  a  vary 
trifliog  oiM,  which  I  remember  m/eel£  and  hare  never  been  able 
to  lor  get. 

Havre*  MaqLsas,  lalaj,  Jaae  St. 
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2. 

"  Great  ia  my  fear  for  llio  crooked  Looks 
That  thou  hast  got  in  the  sole  of  thy  feet ; 
Thou  killedst  my  sister  yesterday, 
And  I  myself  got  hardly  quit" 

3. 
"  That  was  not  me,  but  John  Roy's  cat» 
That  used  to  be  the  hen's  distress : 
She  stole  the  cheese  that  was  in  the  creel, 
And  ate  the  fisb  that  was  in  the  press. " 

Tbia  old  thyme  li*»  become  proverbial.    A  part  of  it  *u  ten 
I  ■  proverb  froni  In  rersry.  J.  F.  C. 


) 


L 
THE  THKEE  QUESTIONS. 

From  the  Brother*  MaoCraw,  North  Uiat,  1859. 

SPHERE  was  once,  long  ago,  a  scholar ;  and  when  ho 
•*■  had  done  learning,  his  master  said  that  he  most 
now  answer  three  questions,  or  hare  his  head  taken  oft 
The  scholar  was  to  have  time  to  make  ready,  and  being 
in  a  great  fright,  he  went  to  a  miller  who  was  the 
master's  brother,  and  asked  his  aid. 

The  miller  disguised  himself  and  went  instead  of 
the*  scholar,  and  the  first  question  put  to  him  was 
this : — "  How  many  ladders  would  reach  to  the  sky  V 
"  Now,'*  said  the  narrator,  "  can  you  answer  that  I * 
"  One,  if  it  were  long  enough." 
44  That's  right"     The  second  was  : — 
44  Where  is  the  middle  of  the  world  t" 
8o  the  miller  laid  down  a  rod,  and  he  said : — 
44  Here,  set  a  hoop  about  the  world,  and  thou  wilt  find 
the  middle  here." 

The  third  was:— " What  is  the  world's  worth!" 
44  Well,"  said  the  miller,  "the  8aviour  was  sold  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  I  am  sure  the  world  is  worth  no 
more." 

44  Oh,"  said  the  brother  who  was  riding  beside  us, 
44  that's  not  the  way  I  have  heard  it     The  second 
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"  How  long  will  it  take  to  go  round  the  world  f 
And  the  miller  said : — 

"  If  I  were  as  swift  as  the  sun  and  moon,  I  would 
run  it  in  twenty-four  hours.11 

"  And  the  third  was : — 

"  What  is  my  thought  V ' 

And  the  miller  answered : — 
i       "loan  tell:   Thou  thinkest  that  I  am  thy  scholar, 
Tmt  I  am  thy  brother,  the  miller." 

This  wm  told  to  me  September  1,  1869,  in  North  Uisft,  as 
I  walked  along  Um  road.  Tbaro  aro  a  great  many  similar 
wiao  saws  current,  which  are  generally  fathered  on  George 
Buchanan,  the  tutor  of  James  VI. 

The  following  are  a  few  riddles  of  the  same  kind,  collected  at 
Gsirloch,  for  Oigood  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  by  Mr.  Donald  MaoDonaU : 

1.  Whether  is  older,  the  man  or  the  beard  t 

The  beard  is  the  older,  for  the  work  of  creation  was 
all  finished  before  the  man,  and  the  beard  was  on  the 
goat  before  the  man  was. 

2.  What  is  the  wood  that  is  not  bent  nor  straight 
Sawdust.    It  is  neither  bent  nor  straight 

ThU  riddle  forme  part  of  a  very  long  and  curiooi  etory 
which  I  heard  told  at  IuYerary,  at  Eaiter,  1859,  and  which  if 
written  down. 

3.  What  is  the  tiling  which  the  Creator  never  saw, 
and  that  kings  see  but  seldom,  and  that  I  see  every 
dayt 

There  is  but  one  Creator,  for  that  he  never  saw  his 
like.  King's  are  but  scarce,  for  that  they  see  each 
other  but  rarely ;  but  I  see  my  own  like  every  day  that 
I  get  up,— other  sinners  like  myself 

The  riddle  if  very  well  known ;  hat  thie  it  another  view  of  it. 

4.  There  were  three  soldiers  coming  home  on  fùr- 
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lough,  and  their  three  wires  with  them ;  they  came  to  a 
river  oyer  which  there  was  a  ferry,  bat  the  boat  would 
take  with  it  bat  two  together.  The  question  is,  how 
did  they  make  the  passage,  for  no  one  of  them  would 
trust  his  wife  with  another  man,  unless  he  was  himself 
beside  her  I 

Two  women  went  oyer  first,  one  went  on  shore, 
and  the  other  came  back  with  the  boat,  and  she  took  » 
the  third  with  her.  One  of  them  went  back  and  she 
stood  beside  her  own  husband,  and  the  two  husbands 
of  the  women  who  were  oyer  wont  back  with  the  boat ; 
one  of  thorn  went  on  shore,  and  the  wife  of  the  man 
who  was  in  the  boat  went  into  hor  along  with  him,  and 
they  went  to  the  other  side.  His  wife  went  on  shore, 
and  the  man  who  was  yonder  came  in  the  boat ;  then 
the  two  men  went  oyer  ;  then  there  were  three  men 
oyer,  and  a  woman ;  this  woman  took  oyer  the  other 
women  by  the  way  of  one  and  one  ;  and  there  seem 
to  be  more  solutions  than  one  for  the  problem. 

This  puzzle,  in  various  shapes,  is  well  known,  e.y. 
the  Fox,  the  Goose,  and  the  Bag  of  Corn. 


TOIMUSJUCHÀIN. 

1.  C,  Co  dhiobfa  !•  tine  an  daine  na  an  fnaoaag  t 

F.  It  alae  an  fbaaaag;  oir  bba  obair  *  cbratbacbaidb  alto 
deanta  roimb  an  dalne,  agaa  bba  firatag  air  aa  gabbair  man  robb  aa 
data*  ana. 

2.  C.  Clod  a  am  flodb  nach  'til  eaagarb  no  diraaeb? 
F.  Mia  an  t-aaibb ;  eba'n  'ril  I  eaagach  no  diraaeb. 

8.  C.  Clod  e  aa  rod  nacb  fee  aa  Craltbfbaar  rlarob  j  to  aaeb  fata 
Kghrtaa  aeb  anmtnie ;  agaa  a  ebl  mba  aa  h*«lU  latba? 

F.  Cba'n  *tfl  Craitbfbtar  ana  aeb  a  b'aoa ;  aima  tin  cba'n  ffeaJa 
a  ooimeat  da  faia ;  cba'o  tU  rigbraan  aeb  taare,  aima  tin  eba*n  ffeaJa 
lad  a  cbafla  aeb  anmiale;  aeb  mtoa  ebJmi  mo  choimeaa  Mm  aa  b*atta 
latba dbmrmn mL-peaeaieb  aUtmarml 
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aa  triafar  mhnathan  ace  maille  rin.  Thamig  lad  gn  ahbalnn  air  aa 
rnhh  ■trig  arh  f^n  tuga^h  am  kntn  faatha  itim*1*1*  ***  ^****^  8a  a 
chdad  donnas  a  linn  lad  an  t-aiaig,  '■  naeh  faodadh  dame  dhfn  a 
bhaan  aailiaa  ria  an  dob*  alia  gnn  a  fain  a  bhl  lamb  rithe? 

/■.  Chaldh  dithie  bhan  a  nail  aa  toloeach ;  ehaidh  la  dhfoafrtlr 
ae^thaniigante'elkakah^lcfaabhateagaa  thaglleatha  aa 
tritheamhte.  Chaldh  tedhlu  air  a  h^aguabeaailamhri'daJaeaaa 
•giuUiainigdithbdhaoiMnambanabhathallaSranaitldaabhata; 
chaldh  laardblaalr  tiragwelialdhbaanandaloaaldi^a&Mabhàta 
a  etaeeh  Innta  mailla  rit  ague  ehaidh  lad  gas  aa  taobh  alia.  Chaldh 
a  bhaan  air  tlr  agoa  thamig  aa  datne  a  bha  than  aaaa  abhata; 
chaldhandlthiadhaolnaanatnanaU.  Bha  aaatnantrinirdhaoÌBa 
thall  agoa  baanj  tang  a  bhaan  to  a  lion  la  la  tea  nail  aa  wnathan 
alio. 

Dojtald  M'Dosald. 


The  following  are  a  few  riddlea,  collected  by  Hector  MacLean ; 
moat  of  them  from  a  little  school-girl  in  Islay  : — 

1. 

Row  and  noise  and  racket 

About  the  market  town, 
It  is  no  bigger  than  a  flea, 

An'  money  it  brings  home. 

Lint  seed. 

St-iotam  atarom  atararaich 
Air  feadh  a  bhaile  mhargaidh 
Cha  mhoth*  e  na  deargann 
la  bheir  e  dhachaidh  airglod. 

Fras  Rn— Linseed. 

2. 

Two  feet  down,  and  three  feet  up, 

And  the  head  of  the  living  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead. 

A  man  with  a  porridge  pot  on  his  head. 


I  Me  to  me,  oTer  the  hill, 
A  little  one  with  ■  cut  in  his  not 
Two  Teiy  long  teeth  in  hit  jew. 
And  a  tetter  of  tow  »bont  his  Ui 
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J  see  to  me,  over  the  fall, 
A  little  curly  hasty  one  ; 
A  tuck  of  his  shirt  under  hi*  twit, 
And  the  full  of  the  world  under  hit  power. 
Death. — This  portrait  varies  from  the  uaoal  sketches. 

Chi  ml  tfaafaat  tbsru  us 
Wtur  bmg  qrimnmh  caa 

Orb  (i'»  ItfiM  fa  ■  cbrlsa 
'B  Dm  in  t-wfhail  to  m  koa. 


6. 

I  see  to  me,  I  see  from  me. 
Two  miles  and  ten  over  the  sea, 
The  nun  of  the  green  boatie, 
And  his  shirt  sewn  with  a  thread  of  red. 
The  rainbow. 
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Chi  mi  thugam,  ehl  mi  bhuam, 
Da  mhUe  dheag  thar  a*  chuain, 
Fear  a'  choltileln  uaine, 
Is  snathainn  daarg  a*  fnaghal  alèlna. 

Am  bogha  frols. 

Sheep  small,  and  very  small, 
That  have  been  thrice  shorn  of  all, 
On  the  hill  that  is  farthest  out, 
Where  every  little  saint  will  be. 

The  stars. 

Caora  mhion,  mhlonachag, 
Air  an  treas  lomachag, 
Air  an  t-tlimbh  is  fhaide  mnigh, 
Far  am  bl  gach  ionachag. 

Na  reultan. 

7. 

The  bard,  the  bard,  the  Frenchman, 
Behind  the  house  a  wheezing. 
The  nettle. — The  meaning  of  this  is  not  very  clear. 

* 

An  fbile  'n  fhile  Fhrsngsch 
Cul  an  tighe  '•  sreann  aice. 

An  fheanndagach. 

8. 

A  bent  crooked  stick  between  two  glens, 
When  moves  the  crooked  bent  stick 
Then  move  the  two  glens. 

Scales  and  balance. 

Maids  crom  cam  eadar  da  ghleann, 
Ma  charachas  am  maide  crora  cam 
Caracbaidh  an  da  ghleann. 

Meidh  U  sgklain. 


9. 
Three  red  kine  on  the  bank  of  the  see, 
That  no»or  drank  »  drop  of  the  water  of  Alba. 
Three  dogroee-hipe. 


•.  of  S«*l»d  or  wudtrUf . 


Three  spotted  kine  under  a  atone, 

A  drop  of  their  milk  nerer  was  milked. 

Three  cnakei 
Tri  ba  bnaca  cbota  n*  tasca. 


11. 

Foot  shaking  and  four  running, 
Two  finding  the  way, 
And  one  roaring. 

A  cow — feet  odder,  eyes,  and  mouth. 

Ctathnr  sir  chrith  '■  CMtbnr  W  rimth, 
DltbW  a'  dauudb  u  raiaala 
'8  h-ao>  *'  gliodbateb. 


A  little  clear  noose,  and  ita  two  doora  shut. 
An  egg. 
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13. 

Two  strings  as  long  as  each  other. 

A  river's  hanks. 

Da  tnaod  cbo  fbada. 

Da  thaobh  na  n-abnann. 

14. 

Bounder  than  a  hall,  longer  than  a  ship. 

A  clew. 

'8  crainn'  e  na  ball  '•  fluid'  e  na  long. 

Ceairsla. 

15. 

I  can  hold  it  myself  in  my  fist, 

And  twelve  men  with  a  rope  cannot  hold  it 

An  egg. 

Cumaidb  mi  fein  a'm'  dborn  a, 
'S  cha  chum  da  fliear  dheug  air  ròp'  e. 

An  ubh. 


16. 

A  great  crooked  stick  in  yonder  wood, 
And  not  a  thing  in  it, 
But  clang  ho  clang. 

A  weaving  loom. 

Maide  mor  cam  'a  a'  cboill  ad  thall 
'S  gun  aona  mhir  ann 

Acb  gliong  bo  gliong. 

Beairt  fhighe. 
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17. 

It  travel*  on  the  little  meeds, 
It  travel*  on  the  midden  steads, 
It  travels  on  the  lengthened  riggs, 
And  home  it  eometh  late  at  night 

The  reaping  hook. 


8iabhlaidh  •  aa 
8iobhUklh  •  na  bwnyii, 
SiabhUMh  •  *n  t-imira  fada, 
'8  thlg  •  dfachmidfa 


18. 

Clean  soar  (salt  or  of  the  field)  water  without  brine 
or  salt 

Water  in  a  field — There  is  a  pun  which  cannot 
be  rendered. 


Ulajt  g  Ian  gotrt  gaa  talk 

Umw*  aaa  aa  olaiMaohaa  a'  aaoift. 


19. 

A  rod  in  the  wood  of  MacAlister, 

And  neither  yew  nor  ivory, 

Nor  tree  of  wood  in  the  universe, 

And  the  deuce  take  him  that  it  measures  not 

A  snake. 

Slat  aa  oottl  Male  Alaadair, 
•8  eba  •■  labbftr  i  't  eh*  ■'  aabhar  i, 
'8  cfca  ohraoba  dt  da'  faloda  an  domaaftn  I, 
'8  *a  Htwiaaa  aar  aa  faaar  aaae  tftMaait  L 
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20. 


A  black  cock  is  in  yonder  town, 

Feather  black,  feather  brown, 

Feathers  twelve  in  the  point  of  his  wing, 

And  more  than  threescore  (thirsts)  in  his  back. 

A  bottle  of  whisky. — The  pun  is  on  "  ite,"  a  feather 
—or  thirst 

Coileach  dubh  '•  a'  bhaiT  ud  thall, 
Ite  dhubh  is  ite  dhonn 
Da  ite  dheug  am  barr  a  sgeith 
'S  corr  it  tri  fichead  'na  dhriom. 

Botall  niage  bheatba. 


21. 

Guess-guess,  whelp,  son  of  the  son  of  guessing, 
Twelve  chains  in  the  very  middle, 
Four  ties,  guess-guess. 

A  team  of  horses. 

Tomb  tomb  a  cbnilean  'ic  'ic  Thorn h 
Da  shlabhraidh  dheug  'san  tela  meadboin 
Celthir  cheanghail  tomli  tomb. 

An  t-seUreach. 

(Seisreacb  meant,  literally,  a  team  of  six  borses ;  and  this  seems 
to  be  the  sense  of  the  puzzle.) 


A  little  bit  cogie  in  yonder  wood, 

Its  mouth  below,  and  it  spills  no  drop. 

A  cow's  udder. 

Miodaran  beag  '•  a  cboill  ud  thall, 
'8  a  bbeul  foidbe,  's  cba  doirt  e  deur. 

Uth  aa  boine. 


A  little  gold  well  in  the  midst  of  this  town, 
Three  golden  ends  and  ■  cover  of  glass. 
A  watch. 

Tab*™  Mr  am  mudbon  ■  bhalli  to 
Tri  rfiion  olr  I*  ctnbl*  sUoIh  rl*. 

Ualnadslr— Watch. 

24. 
Clattering  without,  clattering  within, 
A  box  four-cornered,  and  brimful  of  clattering. 
A  wearer's  shuttle. 

Gliogaru  ■  mulgb,  gtiofaraii  •  itlgh. 


SpU  Bfbttdalr.-A  wmtvV  iboU*. 


26. 


No  bigger  it  is  than  a  barleycorn, 
And  it  will  cover  the  board  of  the  king. 
The  stone  (apple)  of  the  ey- 

Ch»  mhnUi'  •  ni  (tiIdiu  wit 


26. 
A  small  wife  come  to  this  town, 
And  well  she  makes  a  "drandan  ;  " 
A  cap  of  the  chochullainn  on, 
Aad  yellow  coat  of  blanket. 
A  bee. 
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Bean  bheag  a*  tigh  *n  do  *n  bhaOe  so, 
'8  gur  math  a  ni  t  dranndan, 
Currachd  do  *n  cho  chuUainn  nrra, 
*8  cota  baldhe  plangaid. 

SeiUeaii. 

27. 

A  small  wife  coming  to  this  town, 
And  creagada  creag  on  her  back, 
Feet  on  her,  and  she  handles*, 
And  loads  of  chaff  in  her  chest 

A  hen. 

Bean  bhaag  a*  tigh  'n  do  *n  bhafle  to, 
*S  creagada  creag  air  a  muin, 
Caaan  orra  *•  I  gun  làmhao 
'3  ultacban  cathadh  'na  h-uclid. 

Cm  re 

28. 

A  shaving  upon  the  floor, 
And  well  it  makes  a  humming, 
A  yard  of  the  Saxon  yew, 
And  bow  of  tho  yew  of  France. 

The  fiddle. 

SlUeag  air  an  urlar, 

'S  gur  math  a  ni  i  dranndan, 

Slat  'n  iubhar  Shasunnach, 

A  'a  bogha  'n  iubhar  Fhrangach. 

An  fliidheal. 

29. 

It  came  out  of  flesh,  and  has  no  flesh  within, 
It  tells  a  story  without  ever  a  tongue. 

A  pen. 
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Thatalg  •  a  fa>U  '•  cha  n'  dl  feoll  ana, 
Ianaidh  •  naighaacbd  *•  gmn  taaiifa  *na  chaann. 

Paann. 

30. 

À  golden  candlestick  on  a  two-leaved  board, 
Guess  it  now,  come  quickly  guess  it 

Death. 

Colnnlaar  Mr  air  bord  da  thlMjr, 
Tomhafe  a  aia  a,  'a  tonhaia  gn  db  a. 

Am  baa, 

31. 

A  black  horse  and  a  brown  horse,  sole  to  sole, 
Swifter  is  the  black  horse  than  the  brown. 

Water  and  the  mill-wheel. 

Each  dnbh  ia  aach  donn  boon  ri  boon, 

'8  loaltha  'a  t-aach  dubh  na  'n  t-cach  donn. 

An  t-alaga  *•  rotb  a*  mhnilina. 

32. 

Twelve  brethren  in  one  bed, 
And  no  one  of  them  at  the  front  or  the  walL 
Spokes  of  the  spinning-wheel. 

Da  bhraihair  dbanjr.  *aan  aon  leaba, 

*8  fan  n-aon  din  aif  a*  bbaiagkUi  na  aif  a  bnaUa. 

Roih  na  eaibhaalaen. 

33. 

Three  whales  so  black,  so  black,  three  whales  coloured, 

coloured, 
Wliale  in  the  east,  whale  in  the  west,  and  punish  him 

that  guesses  not 

Waves. 
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Tri  mocan  dnbha,  dnbba,  trl  macan  datha,  datha; 
If  uc  an  ear,  '•  muo  an  iar,  'a  plan  air  an  fbaar  nach  tombala  a. 

Natoonan. 

34. 

A  small  houscr  oat  in  the  West, 
And  five  handled  doors  in  it. 

A  sieve. 

Tlgh  beag  'aan  atrd  an  lar 
*8  eolg  dad  dorua  air. 

Rnidaal. 
35. 

It  is  higher  than  the  king's  house, 
Tt  is  finer  than  silk. 

Smoke. 

'8  aird  e  na  iigh  an  rlgh, 
'S  nrìn'  e  nn'n  aioda. 

An  toiu 

36. 

The  son  on  the  house  top, 
And  the  father  unborn. 

Smoke  before  flame. 

Am  mac  air  mnin  an  tighe 
'San  t-athair  gun  bhreith. 

An  toil  ma'n  gabh  an  gealbhan. 

37. 

A  man  went  eyeless  to  a  tree  where  there  were  apples, 
He  didn't  leave  apples  on  it,  and  he  didn't  take  apple* 
off. 

There  were  two,  and  he  took  one. 


BIDDLM. 
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Chaidh  fear  gnn  saiteaa  *t«»BBaaidh  craobh  sir  aa  robh  abhlan 
Cha  d'  fhag  •  abalaa  arrm  't  cha  d'  long  •  abhlan  dith. 

*Sa  da  abhal  a  bh'  air  a'  ehraoibh  '•  thug  •  h-a<m  lata. 

3a . 

Totaman,  totaman,  little  black  man, 
Three  feet  under,  and  bonnet  of  wood. 

(A  potato)  pot  with  the  lid  in. 

ToUman,  totaman,  dalna  baag  dajrh, 

Trl  chaaan  foidbe,  agas  boinaaki  air  da  da'  fhlndh. 

Poet  agaa  brod  inata. 


39. 

I  went  to  the  wood  and  I  sought  it  not, 

I  sat  on  a  hill  and  I  found  it  not, 

And  because  I  found  it  not,  I  took  it  home 

A  thorn  in  the  foot 


ith  me. 


Chaldh  ml  'a  choiUa  '•  cha  d'  larr  ami  a, 

8hatdh  ml  air  cnoc  't  eba  d'  fhaalr  ml  a, 

*8  o'a  Bach  d'  fhaalr  ml  e  thag  ml  team  daehatdh  e. 

Blor  ana  aa  cota. 


40. 
A  wareleas  well,  it  holds  its  fill  of  flesh  and  blood. 

A  tailor's  thimble. 

Tobar  gaa  toon,  camaidh  a  laa  da  dh'  fhafl  t  da  da'  fhaoil. 

Maaraa  talttair. 

41. 

Blacky,  blacky,  out  at  the  door  and  a  human  bone  in 
her  mouth. 

A  shoe  on  a  foot 


4o6 
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Dubhag,  dubhag  mach  an  domad  '•  cnaimh  duine  "taa  baal 

Brbgaircoia. 

42. 
Red  below,  black  in  the  middle,  and  white  above. 

Fire,  griddle,  and  oatcake. 

Dearg  fbidhe,  dagh  *na  inheadhon,  '•  geal  at  a  chlonn. 

An  gealbhan  a*  ghreideal  'a  an  t-aran. 

43. 

I  can  go  oyer  on  a  bridge  of  glass, 
And  I  can  come  over  on  a  bridge  of  glass, 
And  if  the  glass  bridge  break, 
There's  none  in  Islay,  nor  in  Eirinn, 
Who  can  mend  the  bridge  of  glass. 

»  Ice. 

Theid  mi  nuun  air  drocbaid  ghloine, 
'S  thig  mi  nail  air  drocbaid  ghloine 
'S  ma  bhrisdeas  an  drochaid  ghloine 
Cha  'n  'eil  an  He  na  'n  Eirinn 
Na  chàraa  an  drochaid  ghloine. 

Eitheandach. 

44. 

A  brown  stag  in  the  hill,  and  his  ear  on  fire. 

The  gun. 

Damh  donn  'a  a*  bheinn  'a  a  cbluaa  ra  tbeinidh. 

An  gunna. 

45. 

I  will  go  out  between  two  woods, 
And  I  will  come  in  between  two  lochs. 

A  pair  of  pails. 


A  green  gentlewoman  behind  the  door. 
A  broom,  usually  nude  of  a  bunch  of  aome  plant. 


Wiggle  waggle  about  the  river, 
Iron  it*  head,  horse  ita  neck, 
Han  ita  tail 

A  fiabing-rod. 


A  sharp  sharp  aheep,  and  her  entraila  trailing. 
A  big  needle. 


A  red  red  aheep,  red  mad. 
Ibeb 
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50. 

I  have  t  panto  for  thee : 
It  isn't  thy  hair,  and  it  isn't  thy  locks, 
It  isn't  a  bit  of  the  hits  of  thy  trunk, 
It  is  upon  thee,  and  thou  art  no  heavier. 

The  man's  name. — The  Gaelic  expression 
being,  "What  name  is  upon  thee  1" 

Hia  toimhseagan  agam  ort, 
Cha  n'  e  t-fhionna  'a  cha  *n  a  t-ffcalt, 
Cba  n'  a  ball  da  bhaHàibh  do  ehuirp, 
*S  tha  a  ort  's  cha  tralmid  thn  a. 

Ainm  dome. 


Got  these  puzzles,  riddles,  or  toimaeagain,  from  Flora  Jlac- 
Intyro,  and  a  little  girl,  Catherine  MacArtliur,  at  Ballygrant, 
twelve  years  of  age. 


GLOSSARY. 

Am  ah  T-auABii  is  PDAiUB  uuion,  the  farthest  off  hill  or 
mountain. 

Hbum,  a  piece  or  bit. 

Dlaioii  lib,  linen  cloth. 

Hbbumaoab  ;  this  word  may  mean  every  filthy  piece  of  ground 
over  which  the  sickle  passes. 

Catdadh,  gen.  of  ciith,  corn  aeeda. 

Cìb,  the  fore-part  of  the  jama. 

CorriLEAM,  a  garment  somewhat  of  one  piece,  serving  aa  the 
whole  clothes  ;  or  perhaps  a  little  boat  or  skiff,  which  suggests 
the  form  of  the  rainbow. 

Cas,  fast. 

Cuibhbahacii,  curled  in  ringlets. 

Fhilb  or  He,  or  perhaps  eibheal  or  eibhle,  an  ember. 

Ioracbao  may  be  aonachag,  from  aon,  a  solitary  little  thing. 


RIDDUH. 
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Lomachao,  a  bareness,  from  lorn. 
Lot,  power  of  destruction. 

It  will  bo  observed  that  thooo  riddles  are  oil  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  such  as  Um  well  known 

M  Poll/  with  a  white  pettiecoat  and  a  red  nose. 
The  longer  the  stands,  the  shorter  she  grows. " 

J.  F.  C. 
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'    THE  FAIR  GRUAGACH,  SON  OF  THE 

KING  OF  EIRINN. 

From  Alexander  MtoNefll,  fisherman,  Then  Tangral,  Bam. 

THE  Fair  Chief,  son  of  the  King  of  Eirinn,  went 
away  with  his  great  company  to  hold  court,  and  keep 
company  with  him.  A  woman  met  him,  whom  they 
called  the  Dame  of  the  Fine  Green  Kirtlo  ;  she  asked 
him  to  sit  a  while  to  play  at  the  cards  ;  and  they  sat 
to  play  the  cards,  and  the  Fair  Chief  drove  the  game 
against  the  Dame  of  the  Fine  Green  Kirtle. 

"  Ask  the  fruit  of  the  game/'  said  the  Wife  of  the 
Fine  Green  Kirtle. 

"  I  think  that  thou  hast  not  got  a  fruit ;  I  know 
not  of  it,"  said  the  Fair  Chief,  son  of  the  King  of 
Eirinn. 

"  On  the  morrow  be  thou  here,  and  I  will  meet 
thee,**  said  the  Dame  of  the  Fine  Green  Kirtle. 

••  I  will  be  (here),"  said  the  Fair  Chief. 

On  the  morrow  he  met  her,  and  they  began  at  the 
cords,  and  she  won  the  game. 

"  Ask  the  fruit  of  the  game,"  said  the  Fair  Chief. 

"  I,"  said  the  Dame  of  the  Fine  Green  Kirtlo,  "  am 
laying  thee  under  spells,  and  under  crosses,  under  holy 
herdsmen  of  quiet  travelling,  wandering  woman,  the 
little  calf,  most  feeble  and  powerless,  to  take  thy  head 
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and  thine  ear  and  thy  wearing  of  life  from  off  thee,  if 
thou  takest  rest  by  night  or  day ;  where  thou  takest 
thy  breakfast  that  thou  take  not  thy  dinner,  and  where 
thou  takest  thy  dinner  that  thou  take  not  thy  supper, 
in  whatsoeTer  place  thou  be,  until  thou  findest  out  in 
what  place  I  may  be  under  the  four  brown  quarters  of 
the  world '*• 

She  took  a  napkin  from  her  pocket,  and  she  shook 
it,  and  there  was  no  knowing  what  side  she  had  taken, 
or  whence  she  came. 

He  went  home  heavily-minded,  black  sorrowfully ; 
he  put  his  elbow  on  the  board,  and  his  hand  under  his 
cheek,  and  ho  let  out  a  sigh. 

44  What  is  it  that  ails  thee,  son  1"  said  the  king  of 
Eirinn  ;  "  Is  it  under  spells  that  thou  art  t  —  but 
notice  them  not ;  I  will  raise  thy  spells  off  thee.  I 
have  a  smithy  on  shore,  and  ships  on  sea ;  so  long  as 
gold  or  silror  lasts  me,  stock  or  dwelling,  I  will  set  it 
to  thy  loosing  till  I  raise  those  spells  off  thee." 

"  Thou  shalt  not  set  thorn,"  snid  he  ;  "  and,  father, 
thou  art  high-minded.  Thou  wouldst  set  Uiat  away 
from  thyself  and  thou  wilt  lose  all  that  might  be  there. 
Thou  wilt  not  raise  Uie  spells ;  thy  kingdom  will  go  to 
want  and  to  poverty,  and  that  will  not  raise  the  spells ; 
and  thou  wilt  lose  thy  lot  of  men  ;  but  keep  thou  thy 
lot  of  men  by  thyself,  and  if  I  go  I  shall  but  lose 
myself." 

So  it  was  in  the  morning  of  the  morrow's  day  he 
went  away  without  dog,  without  man,  without  cal( 
without  child. 

He  was  going,  and  going,  and  journeying ;  there 
was  blackening  on  his  soles,  and  holes  in  his  shoes  ;  the 
black  clouds  of  night  coming,  and  the  bright,  quiet 

*  This  tort  of  inotaUtioa  it  oomstoa,  sad  I  am  aot  oerUia 
that  it  is  «pdU  eorreetly  mderwL 
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clouds  of  the  day  going  away,  and  without  liis  finding 
a  place  of  staying,  or  rest  for  him.  He  spent  a  week 
from  end  to  end  without  seeing  house  or  castle,  or  any 
one  thing.  He  was  grown  sick;  sleepless,  restless, 
meatless,  drinklees,  walking  all  the  week.  He  gave  a 
glance  from  him,  said  what  should  he  see  but  a  castle. 
He  took  towards  it,  and  round  about  it,  and  there  was 
not  so  much  as  an  auger  hole  in  the  house.  His 
"dud am"  and  his  "dadam"  fell  with  trouble  and 
wandering,  and  he  turned  back,  heavily-minded,  black 
sorrowfully.  He  was  taking  up  before  him,  and  what 
should  he  hear  behind  him  but  a  shout. 

"  Fair  Chief,-  son  of  the  king  of  Eirinn,  return  : 
there  is  the  feast  of  a  day  and  year  awaiting  thee ;  the 
meat  thou  thinkest  not  (of),  and  the  drink  thou  think- 
est  not  of ;  the  meat  thou  thinkest  on,  and  the  drink 
thou  thinkest  on,"  and  he  returned. 

There* was  a  door  for  every  day  in  the  year  in  the 
house  ;  and  there  was  a  window  for  every  day  in  the 
year  in  it  It  was  a  great  marvel  for  him,  the  house 
that  he  liimself  hod  gone  round  about,  and  without  so 
much  as  an  augor  hole  in  it,  that  door  and  window 
should  be  in  it  for  every  day  in  the  year  when  he  cainu 
back. 

He  took  in  to  it.  Moat  was  set  in  its  place  for 
using,  drink  in  its  place  of  drinking,  music  in  its  place 
for  hearing,  and  they  were  plying  the  feast  and  the 
company  with  solace  and  pleasure  of  mind,  himself 
and  the  fine  damsel  that  cried  after  him  in  the  palace. 

A  bed  was  made  for  him  in  the  castle,  with  pillows, 
with  a  hollow  in  the  middle ;  warm  water  was  put  on 
his  feet,  and  he  went  to  lie  down.  When  ho  rose  up 
in  the  morning,  the  board  was  set  over  with  each  meat 
that  was  best ;  and  he  was  thus  for  a  time  without 
his  fueling  the  time  pass  by. 
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She  stood  in  the  door.  "  Fair  Chief,  son  of  the 
king  of  Eirinn,  in  what  state  dost  thou  find  thjseif, 
or  how  art  thou  I"  said  the  damsel  of  the  castle. 

"lam  well,"  said  ho. 

"  Dost  thou  know  at  what  time  thou  earnest  beret" 
said  she. 

"  I  think  I  shall  complete  a  week,  if  I  be  here  this 
day,"  said  he. 

"  A  quarter  is  just  out  to-day,"  said  she.  "  Thy 
meat  thy  drink,  or  thy  bed  will  not  grow  a  bit  the 
worse  than  they  are  till  it  pleases  thyself  to  return 
home.*9 

There  he  was  by  himself  till  he  was  thinking  that 
he  had  a  month  out  At  this  time  she  stood  in  the 
door. 

"  Yea !  Fair  Chief;  how  dost  thou  find  thyself  this 
day  f "  said  she. 

"  Right  well,"  said  he. 

44  In  what  mind  dost  thou  find  thyself  1 n  said  ahe. 

"I  will  tell  thee  that,"  said  he;  "if  my  two 
lunula  could  reach  yonder  peaked  hill,  thai  I  would  set 
it  on  yon  other  bluff  hill'9 

"Dost  thou  know  at  what  time  thou  earnest 
hitherr  said  ahe. 

"  I  am  thinking  that  I  hare  completed  a  month 
here,**  said  he. 

"  The  end  of  the  two  years  is  out  just  this  day,** 
said  she. 

"  I  will  not  beliere  that  the  man  erer  came  on  the 
surface  of  the  world  that  would  gain  rictory  of  my- 
self in  strength  or  lightness/*  said  he. 

"  Thou  art  silly,"  said  she  ;  "  there  is  a  utile  band 
here  which  they  call  An  Fhlnn  the  Een,  and  they  will 
get  rictory  of  thee.  The  man  nerer  came  of  whom 
they  would  not  get  rictory. " 
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"Morsel  I  will  not  eat,  drought  I  will  not  drink, 
sleep  there  will  not  come  on  my  eye,  till  I  reach  where 
they  are,  and  I  know  who  they  are,"  said  he. 

"  Fair  Chief  be  not  so  silly,  and  let  that  lightness 
pass  from  thy  head ;  stay  as  thou  art,  for  I  know  thou 
wilt  return,"  said  she. 

"  I  will  not  make  stay  by  night  or  day,  until  I  reach 
them,"  said  he. 

"The  day  is  soft  and  misty,"  said  she,  " and  thou 
art  setting  it  before  thee  that  thou  wilt  go.  The  Feen 
are  in  such  a  place,  and  they  have  a  net  fishing  trout 
Thou  shalt  go  over  where  they  are.  Thou  wilt  see  the 
Feen  on  one  side,  and  Fionn  alone  on  the  other  side. 
Thou  shalt  go  where  he  is,  and  thou  shalt  bless  him. 
Fionn  will  bless  thee  in  the  same  way  ;  thou  shalt  ask 
service  from  him ;  he  will  say  that  ho  has  no  service 
for  thee,  now  that  the  Feen  are  strong  enough,  and 
he  will  not  put  a  man  out.  He  will  say,  '  What  name 
is  upon  thee  f '  Thou  shalt  answer,  the  name  thou 
didst  never  hide,  An  Gruagoch  ban  Mac  Iiigh  Eireann. 
Fionn  will  say  then,  *  Though  I  should  not  wont  of  a 
man,  why  should  I  not  give  service  to  the  son  of  thy 
father.1  Be  not  high  minded  amongst  the  Feeantan. 
Come  now,  and  thou  shalt  have  a  napkin  that  is  here, 
and  thou  shalt  say  to  Fionn,  whether  thou  be  olive  or 
dead  to  put  thee  in  it  when  comes  its  need." 

He  wont  away,  and  he  reached  (tho  place)  whoro 
the  Feen  were ;  he  saw  them  there  fishing  trout,  the 
rest  on  the  one  side,  and  Fionn  on  the  other  side 
alone.  He  went  whore  Fionn  was,  and  he  blessed 
him.     Fionn  blessed  him  in  words  that  were  no  worse. 

"  I  heard  that  there  were  such  men,  and  I  came  to 
you  to  seek  hire  from  you,"  said  tho  Fair  Chief. 

"  Well,  then,  I  have  no  need  of  a  man  at  the  time," 
said  Fionn.     "  What  name  is  upon  thee  V* 
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"  My  name  I  nerer  hid.  The  Gruagach  Bad,  son 
of  the  king  of  Eireann,"  said  he. 

"  Bad !  bad !  for  all  the  ill  luck  that  befel  me ! 
where  I  got  my  nourishment  young,  and  my  dwelling 
for  my  old  ago ;  who  should  get  senrice  unless  thy 
father's  son  should  get  it ;  but  be  not  high  minded 
amongst  the  Feeantan,"  said  Fionn.  "Come  hither 
and  catch  the  end  of  the  net,  and  drag  it  along  with 
me." 

He  began  dragging  the  net  with  the  Feen.  He 
cast  an  eye  above  him,  and  what  should  he  see  but 
a  deer. 

"  Were  it  not  bettor  for  the  like  of  you,  such  swift, 
strong,  light,  young  men  to  be  hunting  yonder  deer, 
than  to  be  fishing  any  one  pert  trout  that  is  here,  and 
that  a  morsel  of  fish  or  a  mouthful  of  juice  will  not 
satisfy  you  rather  than  yonder  creature  up  abore  you — 
a  morsel  of  whose  flesh,  and  a  mouthful  of  whose  broth 
will  suffice  you,"  said  the  Fair  Chiefs  son  of  the  king  of 
Eirinn. 

"  If  yonder  beast  is  good,  we  are  seren  times  tired 
of  him,"  said  Fionn,  "  and  we  know  him  well  enough." 

"  Well,  I  heard  myself  that  there  was  one  man 
of  you  called  Luathas  (8wiftness)  that  could  catch  the 
swift  March  wind,  and  the  swift  March  wind  could  not 
catch,"  said  the  Fair  Chief. 

"  8ince  it  is  thy  first  request,  we  will  send  to  seek 
him,"  said  Fionn. 

lie  was  sent  for,  and  Gaoiltb  came.  The  Fair 
Chief  shouted  to  him. 

"  There  is  the  matter  I  hare  for  thee,"  said  the 
Qniagach,  "  to  run  the.  deer  that  I  saw  yonder  abore.'* 

"  The  Fair  Chief  came  amongst  our  company  this 
day,  and  his  adrice  may  be  taken  the  first  day.  He 
gare  a  glance  from  him,  and  he  saw  a  deer  standing 
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above  us  ;  he  said  it  was  hotter  for 
strong,  light  men  1«  1k>  hunting  tlio 
fishing  any  one  port  trout  tlwt  is  hero ; 

our  like  of  swift, 
door,  titan  to  La 
and  thou  Caoilte 

•WfJL  than,  many  ia  the  day  that  I  am  given 
to  chasing  him,  and  it  ia  Httle  I  bam  foritbmtnty 
grief  that  I  never  got  a  hold  of  him;"  aaid  Caoilte. 

Caoilte  west  away,  tad  ha  took  to  speed. 

"  How  will  Caoilte  be  whan  he  ia  at  Ms  Ml 
speedl"  aaid  the  Fair  Qriat 

■  "Than  win  be  three  haada  on  Oeoflta  when  ha  It 
at  hia  fall  •peed,"  aaid  Fionn. 

"  And  how  many  heada  will  then  he  on  the  oWr 
aaid  the  Chief 

"  Then  will  be  aeven  heada  on  him  when  he  ia  at 
full  swiftness,"  said  Fionn.* 

"  What  distance  has  he  before  he  reaches  the  end 
of  hia  journey  t"  aaid  the  Chief. 

"  It  is  seven  glens  and  seven  hills,  and  seven  sum- 
mer seats,"  said  Fionn  ;  "  he  has  that  to  make  before 
he  reaches  a  place  of  rest" 

"  Lot  ns  take  a  hand  at  dragging  the  net,"  aaid  the 
Chief. 

The  Fair  Chief  gave  a  glance  from  him,  and  lie  said 
to  Fionn,  "  Eon,  sou  of  Cumhail,  put  thy  finger  under 
thy  knowledge  tooth,  too  aee  what  distance  Caoilte  ia 
from  the  deer." 

Fionn  put  hia  finger  under  hia  knowledge  tooth. 
"  There  are  two  heads  on  Caoilte,  and  on  the  deer 
there  are  hut  two  heads  yet,"  said  Fionn. 

"  How  much  distance  have  they  pat  peat  t "  aaid 
the  Fair  Chief. 

is  I  do  not  know. 
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"  Two  glens  and  two  hills ;  they  have  five  unpassed 
still,"  said  Fiona. 

"  Let  us  take  a  hand  st  fishing  the  trout,"  said  the 
Fair  Chief. 

"  When  they  had  been  working  a  while,  the  Fair 
Chief  gaTe  a  glance  from  him.  "  Fionn,  son  of  Currud," 
said  he,  "put  thy 'finger  under  thy  knowledge  tooth 
to  see  what  distance  Caoilte  is  from  the  deer." 

"There  are  three  heada  on  Caoilte,  and  four  heads 
on  the  deer,  and  Caoilte  is  st  full  speed, "  said  Fionn. 

"  How  many  glens  and  hills  and  summer  seats  are 
before  thorn,"  said  the  Chief. 

"There  are  four  behind  them,  and  three  before 
thorn,"  said  Fionn. 

"  Let  us  take  a  band  at  fishing  the  trout,1*  said  the 
Fair  Chief. 

They  took  a  while  at  fishing  the  trout 

"  Fionn,  son  of  Cumal,"  said  the  Chief,  "  what  dis- 
tance is  Still  before  the  deer  before  he  reaches  the  end 
of  his  journey  I " 

"  One  glen  and  one  hill,  and  one  summer  seat,"  said 
Fionn. 

He  threw  the  net  from  him,  and  he  look  to  speed 
He  would  catch  the  swift  March  wind,  and  the  swift 
March  wind  could  not  catch  him,  till  he  caught  Caoilte  ; 
he  took  past  him,  and  he  left  his  blessing  with  him. 
Going  oyer  by  the  ford  of  Sruth  Ruadh,  the  deer  gave 
a  spring — the  Fair  Chief  gave  the  next  spring,  and  he 
caught  the  deer  by  the  hinder  shank,  ami  the  deer  gave 
a  roar,  and  the  Carl  in  cried — 

"  Who  seised  the  beast  of  my  love  t  " 

"  U  ii  I,"  M>d  the  Fair  Chief,  "the  son  of  the  king  of 

"  Oh,  Graagsch  ban,  son  of  the  king  of  Brian,  1st 

him  go,"  said  the  Carlin. 

tol.  il  1 1 
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44 1  will  not  let  (him  go) ;  he  it  my  own  bout  now," 
■aid  the  Oruagach. 


me  the  toll  of  my  fist  of  his  bristles,  or  * 
handful  of  «bis  food,  or  a  mouthful  of  hie  broth,  or  a 
morsel  of  hie  flesh,"  aaid  the  Carlin. 

"  Any  one  shra  thou  getteet  not,"  said  he. 

"The  Feenare  coming"  aaid  aha, M and  Komi  at 
their  head,  and  there  ahall  not  be  one  of  them  that  I  do 
not  bind  back  to  beck." 

"Do  that,"  aaid  he,  "but  I  am  going  away." 

He  went  away ,  and  he  took  the  deer  with  him,  and 
he  waa  taking  on  before  him  till  the  £en  met  him. 

"Een,  eon  of  Comal,  keep  that*"  aaid  he,  aa  he 
left  the  deer  with  FEonn. 

FEonn,  eon  of  Comal,  eat  at  the  deer,  and  the  Fair 
Chief  went  away.  He  reached  the  smithy  of  the  seven 
and  twenty  smiths.  He  took  out  three  iron  hoope  out 
of  it  for  every  man  that  was  in  the  Een  (Fhinn) ;  he 
took  with  him  a  hand  hammer,  and  he  put  three  hoope 
about  the  head  of  every  man  that  was  in  the  Een,  and 
he  tightened  them  with  the  hammer. 

The  Carlin  came  out,  and  let  out  a  great  screech. 

"  Een,  son  of  Cumal,  let  hither  to  me  the  creature 
of  my  love." 

The  highest  hoop  tliat  was  on  tho  Feeantan  burst 
with  the  screech.  She  came  out  the  second  time,  and 
she  let  out  the  next  yell,  and  the  second  hoop  bunt 
(Was  not  the  Carlin  terrible !)  She  went  home,  and 
she  was  not  long  within  when  she  came  the  third  time,  and 
ahe  let  out  the  third  yell,  and  the  third  hoop  burst  She 
went  and  she  betook  herself  to  a  wood ;  she  twisted  a 
withy  from  the  wood  ;  she  took  it  with  her ;  sho  went 
over,  and  sho  bound  every  man  of  the  Feeantaichean 
back  to  back,  but  Fionn. 

The  Fair  Chief  laid  his  hand  on  the  deer,  and  he 
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flayed  it  He  took  out  the  gaorr,  and  erery  bit  of  the 
inside ;  he  cut  a  tur£  and  he  buried  them  under  the 
earth.  He  set  a  caldron  in  order,  and  he  put  the  deer 
in  the  caldron,  and  fire  at  it  to  cook  it 

"Een,  son  of  Cumal,"  said  the  Fair  Chief;  M  whether 
wouldst  thou  rather  go  to  fight  the  Carlin,  or  stay  to 
boil  the  caldron  r 

M  Well,  then,"  said  Fionn,  "the  caldron  is  hard 
enough  to  boil.  If  there  be  a  morsel  of  the  flesh  un- 
cooked, the  deer  will  get  up  as  he  was  before ;  and  if  a 
drop  of  the  broth  goes  into  the  fire,  he  will  arise  as  he 
was  before.     I  would  rather  stay  and  boil  the  caldron.*9 

The  Carlin  came.  "Een,  son  of  Cumal,*  said 
she,  "  giro  mo  my  fist  full  of  bristles,  or  a  squeeso  of 
my  fist  of  OAORR,  or  else  a  morsel  of  his  flesh,  or  else 
a  gulp  of  the  broth," 

"  I  myself  did  not  do  a  thing  about  it,  and  with 
that  I  hare  no  order  to  giro  it  away,"  said  Fionn. 

Here  then  the  Fair  Chief  and  the  Carlin  began  at 
each  other  ;  they  would  make  a  bog  on  the  rock  and  a 
rock  on  the  bog.  In  the  place  where  the  least  they 
would  sink,  they  would  sink  to  the  knees  ;  in  the  place 
where  the  most  they  would  sink,  they  would  sink  to 
the  eyes. 

"  Art  thou  satisfied  with  the  sport,  Een,  son  of 
Cumal  1W  said  the  Fair  Chief 

"  It  is  long  since  I  was  satiated  with  that,"  said 
Fionn. 

"  There  will  be  a  chance  to  return  it  now,"  said  the 
Chief. 

He  seised  the  Carlin,  and  he  struck  her  a  blow 
of  his  foot  in  the  crook  of  the  hough,  and  he  felled  her. 

"Een,  son  of  Cumal,  shall  I  take  her  head 
off  r  said  the  Chief 

"  I  don't  know/'  said  Fionn. 


"In,  n  rf  Om«l"  aid  ft*  -I  n  late  •> 

under  cxoseea,  md  BndtT  tpilla,  and  indar  holy  haasaY* 

laoet  powerleee,  laoet  uaoouth,  to  take  thy  head  and 
thine  «4  and  thy  HA  waning  off,  uJm  Am  n)  M  a. 
huaband,  three  houra  before  the  day  oomea,  with  tfc* 
wife  of  the  Tree  lion.* 

"I,"  aid  the  lair  Chief,  "em  laying  ttai  wadar 
eraeesa  end  under  epelle,  under  holy  herdsman,  of  qatot 
trtTellinfrwrniklMii^wom^U-liUleo-lfmo-tpo^^. 
late  and  moat  uncouth,  to  take  thy  heed  and  thine  en; 
and  thy  Bfc'a  wearing  «4  ulw  thou  be  with,  ft  foot  m 
either  aide  of  the  ford  of  SruthRuadh,  and  every  drop  of 
the  water  flowing  through  thee." 

He  arose,  and  he  let  her  stand  up. 

"  liaise  thy  spells  front  off  roe,  and  I  will  rains  them 
from  him,"  said  the  Carlin.  "  Neither  will  I  lift  nor 
lay  down,  bat  ao;  howsoever  we  maybe,  thou  comeat  not" 

The  Fair  Chief  went  and  he  took  off  the  caldron  ; 
he  rei  Bed  a  fork  and  a  knife,  and  he  put  the  fork  into 
the  deer ;  he  seized  the  knife  and  he  cut  a  rooreel  out 
of  it,  and  he  ate  it  He  caught  a  turf,  and  cut  it,  and 
he  laid  that  on  the  mouth  of  the  caldron. 

"  Eon,  eon  of  Cunial,  it  ia  time  for  m  to  he  going," 
•aid  he;  "art  thou  good  at  boraemanahiptH 

"  I  could  hit  upon  it,"  said  Fionn. 

He  caught  hold  of  a  rod,  and  he  gave  it  to  Fionn. 
"  Strike  that  on  me,"  said  he. 

Fionn  atruck  the  rod  on  him  and  made  him  a  brown 
ambler. 

"  Now,  got  on  top  of  me,"  said  the  Chief.  Fionn 
got  on  him. 

*  LaAariuui  ohnobh.  TTiU,  I  pramma,  ii  a  jfriffio ;  1  hava 
ofonbeurd  the  Mm  tboogb  it  li  not  in  dktÌMiatfaa.  Iknri 
grifaa  U  aun  oailtUd  from  too*. 
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"Be  pretty  watchful ;  Iimat  thee." 

Ha  gere  that  spring  and  he  went  peat  nine  ridges, 
and  Fion  n  stood  (fast)  on  him.  "  She  "  gare  the  next 
spring  and  "  she "  wont  peat  nine  other  ridge*  and 
Fiona  etood  fast  on  "  her."  He  took  to  speed.  Ha 
wonld  catch  the  awift  March  wind,  and  the  awift 
March  wind  could  not  catch  him. 

"  There  is  a  little  town  down  here,"  said  the  am- 
bler, and  go  down  and  take  with  thee  three  stoups  of 
wine  and  three  wheeten  loans,  and  thou  shalt  giro  me 
a  itotip  of  wine  and  a  whealen  loaf,  and  thou  abalt 
comb  me  again* t  the  hair,  and  with  the  hair." 

Fionn  got  tliat  and  thoy  reached  the  wail  of  the 
Tree  Lion. 

"  Come  on  the  ground,  Een,  aon  of  Comal,  and 
give  mo  a  atoup  of  wine  and  a  whealen  loaf." 

Fionn  came  down  and  he  gire  him  a  atoup  of  wine 
and  a  wheeten  loaf. 

"  Comb  me  now  against  the  hair,  and  comb  me 
with  the  hair." 

He  did  that. 

"Take  care  of  thyself,"  aaid  the  ambler. 

Then  "  she "  leaped,  and  she  pat  a  third  of  the 
wall  below  her,  and  there  were  two-third*  above,  and 
ahe  returned. 

"  Give  me  another  atoup  of  wine  and  another 
wheeten  loaf,  and  comb  me  against  the  hair,  and  comb 
me  with  the  hair." 

He  did  that 

"  Take  care  of  thyself,  for  I  am  for  thee  now,"  aaid 
the  ambler. 

She  took  the  second  spring,  and  aha  put  two-thirds 
of  tits  wall  below  her,  and  than  was  a  third  otst  her 


"  Gire  me  another  stoop  of  wine  sad  s  whealen 
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loaf,  and  oomb  me  against  the  hair,  and  with  tha 
hair.19 

Ha  did  that 

M  Take  caw  of  thyself;  for  I  am  for  thaa  now/  aaid 

aim 

■■■vi 

She  look  a  spring  and  aha  waaon  the  lop  of  tht) 
walL 

"The  matter  ia  weU  before  thee,  Ben,9'  aaid  the 
ambler,  *  the  Tree  Don  ia  from  home.99 

He  wen  t  home.  My  Chief;  siid  all  hail  I  were  before 
him;  meal  and  drink  were  aet  before  him;  he  retted 
thai  night,  and  he  waa  with  the  wife  of  the  Tree  lion 
three  hove  before  the  day. 

80  early  as  hia  eye  saw  the  day,  earlier  than  thai 
he  arose,  and  he  reached  the  ambler,  the  Groagach 
Bon,  and  they  went  away. 

Said  the  Fair  Chief,  "  The  Tree  Lion  is  from 
home  ;  anything  that  passed  she  will  not  hide ;  he  ia 
coming  after  us,  and  he  will  not  remember  his  book  of 
witchcraft ;  and  since  he  does  not  remember  the  book 
of  witchcraft,  it  will  go  with  me  against  him  ;  but  if  he 
should  remember  the  book,  the  people  of  the  world 
could  not  withstand  him.  He  has  every  Draocud  magic, 
and  ho  will  spring  as  a  bull  when  ho  comes,  and  I  will 
spring  as  a  bull  before  him,  and  the  first  blow  I  give 
him,  I  will  lay  his  head  on  his  side,  and  I  will  make 
him  roar.  Then  he  will  spring  as  an  Aiseal  (ass), 
and  I  will  spring  as  on  ass  before  him,  and  the  first 
thrust  I  give  him  I  will  take  a  mouthful  out  of  him, 
between  flesh  and  hide  as  it  may  be.  Then  he  will 
spring  as  a  hawk  in  the  heavens  ;  I  will  spring  as  a 
hawk  in  the  wood,  and  the  first  stroke  I  give  him,  I 
will  take  his  heart  and  his  liver  out  I  will  come 
down  afterwords,  and  thou  shalt  seize  that  napkin 
yonder,  and  thou  shalt  put  me  in  the  napkin,  and  thou 
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shalt  cut  a  tar£  and  thou  ahalt  pat  the  napkin  under 
the  earth,  and  thou  ahalt  stand  upon  it  Then  the 
wife  of  the  Tree  Lion  will  come,  and  thou  standing  on 
the  top  of  the  turf,  and  I  under  thy  feet ;  and  aha  with 
the  book  of  witchcraft  on  her  back  in  a  hay  band, 
and  she  will  say — Een,  son  of  Comal,  man  that 
neTer  told  a  lie,  tell  me  who  of  the  people  of  the  world 
killed  my  comrade,  and  thou  ahalt  say  I  know  not 
abore  the  earth  who  killed  thy  comrade.  8he  will  go 
away  and  take  to  speed  with  her  weeping  cry." 

When  they  were  on  forward  a  short  distance,  whom 
saw  they  coming  but  the  Tree  Lion. 

He  became  a  bull ;  the  Fair  Chief  became  a  bull 
before  him,  and  the  first  blow  he  struck  him  he  laid 
his  head  on  his  side,  and  the  Tree  Lion  gare  out  a 
roar.  Then  he  sprung  as  an  ass,  the  Fair  Chief 
sprung  as  an  ass  before  him,  and  at  the  first  rush  he 
gare  towards  him  he  took  a  mouthful  between  flesh  and 
skin.  The  Tree  Lion  then  sprang  as  a  hawk  in  the 
heaTons,  the  Fair  Chief  sprang  as  a  hawk  in  the  wood, 
and  ho  took  the  heart  and  lirer  out  of  liira.  The  Fair 
Chief  fell  down  afterwards,  Fionn  seised  him  and  he 
put  him  into  the  napkin,  and  he  cut  a  turf,  and  he  put 
the  napkin  under  the  earth,  and  the  turf  upon  it,  and 
he  stood  on  the  turf.  The  wife  of  the  Tree  Lion  came, 
and  the  book  of  witchcraft  was  on  her  back  in  a  hay 
band. 

"  Een,  son  of  Cuinal,  man  that  neTer  told  a  lie, 
who  killed  my  comrade  1" 

"  I  know  not  abore  the  earth,  who  killed  thy  com- 
rade," said  Fionn. 

And  she  went  away  in  her  weeping  cry,  and  aha 
betook  herself  to  distance. 

He  caught  hold  of  the  Fair  Chief  and  he  lilted  him 
with  him,  and  he  reached  the  castle  in  which  was  the 
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dam*  of  the  Fine  Green  Kirtle.  Ho  reached  her  that 
Mo  he*  hand.  She  went  ilown  with  it,  and  she  was 
■at  long  down  when  alio  came  up  where  he  was. 

"Ebb,  mii  of  Carnal  the  Oroagaoh  Ban,  am  of 
too  king  of  Eirinn,  ia  asking  for  thee." 

"That  i*  the  newt  I  like  beet  of  all  I  eve*  hood, 
that  the  Fair  Chief  is  asking  for  me,"  and  Flow. 

81m  aet  neat  and  drink  before  Own,  and  % 
would  not  eat  •  monel  nor  drink  »  drop  till  they 
should  eat  their  than  of  the  deer  with  the  not  aft 


They  reached  (the  piece)  where  the  Ees  were  honed, 
and  they  looted  every  single  one  of  than,  and  they 
were  hungry  enough.  The  Fair  Chief  aet  the  dear 
before  them,  end  they  left  of  the  deer  thrioe  M  moon, 
as  they  ate. 

"  I  should  go  to  tell  my  tale,"  said  the  Fair  Chief. 
He  reached  the  carlin  at  the  ford  of  Srnth  Bnaidh, 
and  he  began  to  tell  the  tale  how  it  befel  him.  Every 
tale  he  would  tell  her  she  would  begin  to  rise  ;  every 
time  she  would  begin  to  rise  he  would  seise  her,  and 
he  would  crush  her  bones,  and  he  would  break  them 
until  he  told  his  .lot  of  tales  to  her. 

When  ho  had  told  them  lie  returned,  and  he 
reached  the  Eon  back  again. 

Ftonn  went  with  him  to  the  Cattle  of  the  Dame  of 
the  Fine  Green  Kirtle. 

"  Blessing  be  with  thee,  Een,  ton  of  CumaV  taid 
the  Fair  Chief,  eon  of  the  King  of  Eirinn,  "  I  hare 
found  all  I  sought — a  sight  of  each  matter  and  of  each 
thing,  and  now  1  will  be  returning  home  to  the  palace 
of  my  own  father." 

"  It  is  thus  thou  art  about  to  leave  me,  after  each 
tiling  I  have  done  for  thee  j  thou  wilt  take  another  one, 
and  I  shall  be  left  alone." 
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"Is  that  what  thouaayestr  said  he,  "  If  I  thought 
that  might  be  done,  I  never  saw  of  married  women  or 
maidens  that  I  would  take  rather  than  thee,  hot  I  will 
not  make  wedding  or  marrying  here  with  thee,  but 
thou  shalt  go  to  the  palace  of  m j  father  with  me." 

They  went  to  the  palace  of  his  father,  himself  and 
the  dame  of  the  Fine  Green  Kirtle,  and  Fionn.  A 
churchman  was  got>  and  the  Fair  Chief  and  the  dame 
of  the  Fine  Green  Kirtle  married.  A  hearty,  jolly, 
joyful  wedding  was  made  for  them ;  music  was  raised 
and  lament  laid  down  ;  meat  was  set  in  the  place  for 
using,  and  drink  in  the  place  for  drinking,  and  musio 
in  the  place  for  hearing,  and  they  were  plying  the  feast 
and  the  company  until  that  wedding  was  kept  up  for 
a  day  and  a  year,  with  solace  and  pleasure  of  mind. 
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Dn'  FRAuiff  an  Graagach  ban,  Mac  Ktgh  Eiraann,  la  mhòr-chatd* 
aachd,  a  ehamail  chlrt  agaa  eaklaactid  rit  fhta.  Choiaaleh  boiraaa- 
naeh  a  ria  aa  eaaadh  oad,  baaa  a  chad  ehoi*  aalao.  Dfa*  larr  I  air 
trait  aaidho  dh'  toaairt  air  chalrtoan,  agaa  thaidh  ttdidb' 
air  aa  calrtaaa,  agaa  chair  aa  Graagach  baa  aa  elalcbd  air  baaa  a  < 
chbt  aalao.  « larr  toradh  da  calakad,"  ana  baaa  a  chaol  ehot' 
wCha  •■  *afl  ml  taaiotataachadh  goia  bhdl  toradb  agad,-eha  "a  « 
ml  f hta  aoaraeh  air,**  art'  aa  Graafach  baa,  Mac  Sigh  Elraaaa. 
"  Am  maJraach  b4dh  tha  aaaa  aa  to,  agaa  eoiaaaachaldb  mlt'  tha,* 
ana  baaa  a  chòta  ebaoll  aaiaa.  w  Bithidh,"  art'  aa  Graagach  baa. 
Aa  laVaamhaJraachchoiaaicbal.  Agat  tbMalca  tad  air  aa  car*. 
taa,  agaa  bbaidbiaa  W  aa  elaichd.  "  larr  toradb  da  chlakhd,"  art* 
aa  Graafach  baa.  "  Tha  art,"  aiaa  boaa  a  eliaol  chcV  aaiaa, "  *ga  d* 
char  fe  fbaataa  agaa  lb  rbrnlaaaa,  lb  aaoidb  baarakho  anatha  iktaa, 
aihbhlaieao,  aracbraaaieaa ;  aa  laogh  baag  It  moaU  'a  It  mi-throbr- 
aJcba  Hhoirt  do  china,  '•  do  eblaat,  't  do  chakaoadb--baa:ha  dhWt ; 
ma  ai  tha  tajah  oidboba  aa  latha,  far  aa  gabh  tha  do  bhraieoat  aaeh 
gabh  tha  do  dalaaoir,  agaa  flar'aa  gahh  tha  do  dhiaaoir  aaeh  gahh 
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tau  do  ahnipelr,  ge  b'e  bit  'mi  U  thu,  goo  mm  fnigfc  tnn  toon  ft  to 
Mtwbl  mho  fe  cholthir  hum  ruadha  'm  t  eaoghatl  Thif  !■•«?- 
•J^asapòos1^chimihlt,tt<^iobhffaktoo'aUobèAfkabhlui 
aa  an  d*  thalnig  L 

Caaidh  Mto  daahtidh  go  trom  InnHnnearii,  daa>4mrboaeb. 
Choir  o  vHaann  air  a'  bhord  'a  a  lamh  fo  a  leithrhaann,  'a  lig  a  oaaan 
aa.  "IM  amort  a  innMs"niaa  High  Eiraann.  "An  aann  foghaatan 
a  tfca  thaf "  MAca  Da  biodh  ombaa  agad  din,  togaidn  mlei  do 
gneaaan  dkt.  Tha  oaardach  air  Ùr  agaai  agm  hringeaa  air  amir. 
Fad  'a  a  mhaireae  or  na  alrglod  domhaa,  atoebd  aa  fcmdaa,  oanidk 
mi  g*a  V  fnnaegladh  a,  got  an  tog  mi  na  gaaaan  ao  dlafc"  «Cfca 
ehuir,"  on'  aaan ;  "ague  m'  athair  tha  thu  gorraoh.  Gnirldk  taaa  ain 
air  falbh  ualt  fun,  agm  eatDidh  to  na  bhioa  an  am.  Cam  tog  Urn  na 
gaaaan.  ThUd  do  rioghachd  go  dhh  'a  go  bochdamn,  agna  eba  tog 
ain  na  gaaaan,  agna  oailUdh  tn  do  ehnid  daolae.  Ach  gMUh  taaaa 
dochttiddmoin'agmdfhini'imadh'fhalbhatinÌMchabhldhUhorBi 

ach  mi-flun." 

'So  bh'  aunn  aunni  a*  mhadainn  an  la  V  na  mhaireach,  dh*  fbalbh 
a  gon  chu,  gon  duine,  gon  laogh,  gon  leanabh.  Bha  e'  falbh  agut  a' 
falbh,  '•  ag  aatarechadh.  Bha  Uughadh  air  a  bhonoalbh  agni  tolladh 
air  a  bhrogan ;  neòil  dhugha  na  h-oidhch'  a'  Ughinn,  agua  neòil  gbeala, 
abelmhidh  an  latha  falbh,  '•  gon  a  feighinn  aita  atad  na  tàmh  da. 
Thug  e  aeachduin  o  cheaunn  go  ceaann  gon  Ugh  na  caiateal  fliaicinn, 
na  gon  agath.  Bha  e  air  faa  dona,  gon  cbadel,  gon  tamh,  gon  bhiadh, 
gon  deoch,  a'  ooiaeachd  fid  na  eeachduin.  Thug  a  eealladh  uaklh,  'a 
da  chunnaio  e  ach  cakteal  I  Ghabh  e  a  'iomituidh,  '*  ghabh  e  ma  *n 
cualrt  air.  Cha  d'  f huair  a  urad  ri  toll  tora  da  dh*  fhoagladh  air  an 
Ugh.  Thuit  a  dhudam  agua  a  dhadein  air  la  trioblaid  agua  la  allaban ; 
agua  thill  a  go  trom-inntinneach,  dugh-bhrbnach.  Bha  a  'gibliail 
auaa  roiinhe,  agna  da  ehual  a  ach  aubh  aa  a  dhclgli.  "  A  Ghruagach 
bhan,  Mbic  High  Eireann  till;  tha-cuirm  U  a't  blladhna  feithcamb 
ort,  am  biadh  nach  imaointich  thu  'i  an  deoch  nach  tmaoinUch  thu  I 
am  biadh  a  nnaointeachaa  thu  '•  an  deoch  a  amaointenchaa  thu  I" 
ThUl  a.  Bha  doruad  mu  choinneamh  a  h-uile  latha  'a  a*  bhliadhn 
air  an  Ujjh,  '•  bha  uinneag  mu  choinneamh  h-uila  latha  'a  a'.bhUadhna 
air;  bha  a  *na  loghnadh  mòr  leU,ao  Ugh  a  chaidh  a  fh\n  mu  *n  cuairt 
air,  '•  gon  urad  agut  toll  tora  de  dh'  fhoagladh  air,  uinneag  agua 
doruad  a  bhith  air  mu  choinneamh  h-uile  latha  '•  a'  bhliadhna,  our  a 
thill  a!  Thug  ettiah  air.  Chuireadh  biadh  an  kit' a  chaitheadh, 
deoch  an  ait'  a  h-61,  agut  ceol  an  alt'  e*i*deachd.  Agua  bha  aud  a' 
caitheadh  na  cuirm  agua  na  cuideachd,  e  fhin  agui  an  nigbean 
bhriagh  a  dh'  eubh  at  a  dheigh,  aunna  a*  phaileaa.    Kinnaadh  laaba 
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It  ceaunn  adbart  dba  aaaita  a'  cbaiataal,  *•  tag  'aa  baflagtia.  Cbair- 
tadb  bam  blbtb  air  a  cbataa,  't  ebaidb  e  laidba.  Mar  a  dhv  elridh  a 
a  U  "r  na  mbblrtacb  bba  'm  bòfd  air  ear  thalrli  Ma  gaeb  biadb  a  b* 
fbearr,  agat  bha  a  mar  to  ri  bine,  't  goa  t  'motb'ebalna  aa  b-bina 
Molteacbad.  8baas  it'  lanrn  an  doratd.  -  A  Obraagacb  bbaa,  Mhic 
High  Einana,  da  'n  tUud  aanaaam  bbeil  tba'  ga  t*  fbaoUinn  fbmr  • 
"aademartbatbu?"  art' Ita,  ••  aigbaan  a  cbaiataiL1*  •Tba  ml  go 
mach,"  an*  etaa.  M  Am  bbail  60a  agad  da  *a  ma*  e  tbaialg  tba  *■ 
•o,"  art*  tea.  ■  Tba  ml  amaoiBtoacbtdb  go  'a  tlboakb  mi  >ctchdala. 
ma  bbiot  mi  aaaa  aa  diagb,"  an'  aaaa.  ■  Tba  raitbe  maeb  dkaaeb 
an  diagb,"  on'  Im.  -Cba  d'  tbdid  do  bbiadb,  aa  do  dboocb,  aa  da 
kaba,  mlr  na  't  miaaa  aa  tba  tad  got  aa  ftogair  tba  tilkadb  dbacb- 
aldb."  Bbae'atia  latefbiB  got  aa  robb  e  amaoiataacbadh  goa  robb 
miat  alga  *macb.  Aig  aa  am  to  ibaai  tea  'aan  doraad.  •  Satdb  a 
Ohf^fM^bbk^domorallMlb«,tYi,nfcaighiaaaiidiugb?Mmrt'iat. 
M  Ola  mbatb,"  art'  aaaa.  "  Da  *a  iaaUaa  aaana  am  bbeil  tba  'ga  i* 
fbaotalanfhw?Mara'iat.  M Inaaldb  mi  aia  daH,"  art' oaan.  "Nairn 
b'  arraina  mo  dbb  lamb  ralgbiaa  air  a'  bhaiaa  bbioraich  'ad  abuaa, 
goa  eoiriaa  air  maiaa  aa  btiita  mbaoil  'ad  oil'  i."  M  Am  bbail  iaa 
agadda'nbin'o'tbalnlgtba'atoran'tea.  •  Tba  mi  omaamtoaab- 
adb  goa  do  ablanaicb  mi  miat  «000,"  an'  maa.  w  Tba  oaaaaa  aa  da 
bbliadbaa  diraaeb  a  maeb,"  an'  tea.  *  Cba  cbrtJd  mi  a,  air  aaebdar 
aa  t*ao*hail,  goa  d'  tbainig  aon  daiaa  'gboibbaadb  baaidb  orm  fate 
ana  aa  tpiooaadb  at  'a  aotromacbd,'*  an'  ataa.  "Tba  tba corraeb," 
an'  tea,  "Tba  babtbaaaa  bboag  aa  to  rte  aa  can  tad  aa  Fblaa,  *a 
gbtibb  tad  buaklb  ort ;  cba  d'  tbaialtf  am  fear  air  aacb  ffbaigb  ami 
baaidb.''  "Grtìm  cba  *a  itb  mi,  daocb  cba 'a  61  mi.cadal  cba  d' 
tbcld  air  mo  tbail,  got  aa  raig  mi  far  am  bbail  tad,  '1  goa  am  be 
fbtoagamcttady*  aA' ataa.  «  A  Obraagacb  bban  aa  bi  cba  gbrr- 
acb,  agat  lig  macbad  aa  fbaoiaote  ain  a*  do  cbtauna.  Fta  mar  a 
tba  tba,  *t  flea  agam  goa  till  tad  tba,**  art'  tea.  "  Tbmb  oidbcba  aa 
latba  cba  diaa  mi  got  aa  ruig  mi  tod,"  an'  ttaa.  *  Tba  lata*  bog, 
etotbar  aaaa  aa  diagb,"  an'  tea,  •  agat  tba  tba  'car  rombad  gam 
falbb  tba."  -11m  *a  Fbtea  'aa  kitbid  to  da  da'  aitt,  agat  llaa  aa 
ag  latgacb  brie  Oabbaidh  ta  aall  far  tm  bi  tad.  Cbiiba'aFbmm 
air  aa  darna  taobb,  't  Pftoaa  aa  òaraebd  ate  aa  taobb  til*.  Gabbaidb 
ta  far  am  bi  a,  agat  btaaaacbaidb  ta  dbb.  Btanaaebaidb  Flama 
dait  tanat  ta  dbigb  cbiadbaa  larraidb  ta  eoaaadb  air.  Abraidba 
aacb  'til  eoaaadb  alga  dbait  aa  drbad,  gam  bbeil  aa  Fbraa  gW  laidte, 
't  aacb  coir  t  daiaa  macb.  Abraidb  t  dt  'a  t-aiam  a  tb'  art 
KreagraJdh  tat*  aa  »m,  t'  atom  aacb  da  dmtt  tba  riobb,  aa  Oroagaab 
ban,  Mae  klgb  Sbnaaa.    Abraidb  flam  aa  am,  Gad  a 
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goa dumednlth demur  aach  d'  thugalna  ooanadh  do  auae  If  atfcar 
*at  ach  na  U  mor-fhaclach  am  mioag  ami  Flaaataa.  Unite  ate 
agaa  gheibh  tha  neapalaHn  a  tha  •a  to,  agaa  boefr  Urn  teat  a,  agaa 
abraldh  ta  ri  Fiona,  co  'ca  bfaioa  thuta  bob  na  marbh  do  daw 
aar  a  thig  Aram  air." 

Dh'fhalbheaguerelnig  emranrobh*n  Fhlua.  OaaaaaJee 
an  eln  ag  iatgach  brie,  each  air  aa  darna  taobh, 'a  Fiona  air  aa  tmbk 
•Do  aa  baraehd.  Chaidh  o  Jar  aa  rubb  Fiona,  agas  bhaanaakh  o 
dba>  Bbaaaaaoli  Flonn  dhiaa  aaoa  an  briaihtaa  aeoh  bo  aririeaa* 
"Chualaml  a^robh'arldtliidaaBdodbaote'aaBa9agaathalalf  ael 
af  *ar  loaaaaidb  alnoa  ootaadh  iarraldh  oirba,"  aft*  aa  Qruagach  baa. 

*  Mta  eha  'a  *aU  dala'  a  dhlth  blraa  'eaa  am,"  araa  Ftoaa.  De"nt-e 
alnm  a  th' ort? "  «1T  atnm  cha  do  cheit  ml  rlabh,  an  Qruagach  baa 
Mae  IBgh  Eireann,"  an'  Man.  "  Doaat  donal  nor  a  db'  olridb  da 
tbabaiat  domhl  Far  aa  d*  fbaair  mi  mo  tbogail go  h-bg,  agaa  at* 
araeb  gom*  ihloe.  Co  gbeJbbeadb  coaaadb  mur  am  faigheadh  mac  V 
alhar  e;  aeb  na  bi  mor-fhaclach  am  mloeg  nam  Flaaataa,*  araa 

^Fionn.  M  Teannn  a  nautl  agut  belr  air  ceaunn  an  lin,  agai  Urrninn 
eomhla  riams*  e."  ThòUicb  e  air  an  lian  a  tharruinn  leu  an  Fhraa. 
Thug  e  stall  at  a  chionn,  agut  do*  'chnnnaie  e  ach  fiadh.  M  Nach  b 
fhearra  d'  nr  leithidean-ta  de  dhaoine  luath,  laidir,  aotrom,  eg,  a 
bhith  'g  ianaeh  an  fhèìdh  'ud  thuat;  teach  a  bhith  'g  iatgach  aoaa 
bhreae  beadaidh  an  to,  agut  nach  ruig  greim  dh'  a  iatg  tibh,  na  balg- 
am  dh'  a  thiigh ;  teach  am  beathach  'ud  thuat  at  'ur  cionn,  a  ruigeaa 
greim  d'  a  fheoil  tibh  agut  balgam  d'a  eanruitli,"  urt*  an  Graagaeb 
ban,  Mac  High  Eireann.  **  Mu  't  math  am  beathach  tin,"  una  Flonn, 

*  tha  tinne  temchd  tglth  dheih  't  tha  tlnn  eblach  na  leòir  air."  M  Mata 
ehnala  mi  fhln  gon  robh  ton  doln'  agaibh  ria  an  canadh  end  Latthaa, 
a  bhtireadh  air  a'  ghaoth  luath  I! hart,  agut  nach  beireadb  a  ghaoth 
loath  Mhart  air,"  urt'  an  Qruagach  ban.  "  O  'n  it  e  do  chiad  iarradaa 
oeulridb  tinn  a  Iarraldh,"  una  Fionn.  Chuireadh  air'a  tbon,  '•  thainig 
Caoilte.  Dh'  eubh  an  Qruagach  ban  air.  "  Siud  an  gnothacb  a  bb' 
agam  dult,"  urt'  an  Gruagach.  "  Dol  a  ruith  an  fhèìdh  a  chunnaic 
mi  thuat  'ud."  M  Thàinig  an  Gruagach  ban  an  diugh  'nar  cuideechd, 
agut  faodar  a  "chomhairl*  a  ghabhall  a'  chiad  latha.  Thug  a  tuil 
uaidh,  agut  chunnaic  e  fladh  'na  theatamh  at  ar  clean.  Thuirt  a  gom 
o*  fheerr  d'tr  leithidean-ta  de  dhaoine  luath,  laidir,  aotrom,  a  bhith 
aaalg  an  fhtfidh,  na  bhith  'g  iatgach  aona  bhreao  beadaidh  an  ao ; 
agut  a  Chaoilte  falbh  thua*  agut  ruith  am  fladh,"  urta  Flonn.  "  Mata 
'a  ioma  latha  'thug  mta'  air  a  ruith,  agut 't  beag  a  bb'  agam  air  a 
ebon  ach  mo  thrioblaid  nach  d'  fhuair  mi  greim  riabh  air,"  urta 
Caoilte.    Db'  fhaibh  Caoilt'  agut  thug  a  go  h-attar. 
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"  Wmur  a  bhtea  Caoilta  nor  a  bhioa  a  "tarn  laa  faathta,"  art*  an 
Graagacb  baa.  «  Bidh  tri  chfaui  air  Ooilte  nar  a  bhioa  t  aig  a  laa 
loathaa,"  arta  Fiona.  "  *8  00  mhiad  caaann  a  bhioa  air  aa  fateda," 
art'  an  Graagacb.  "  Bidh  teacbd  dnn  air  nor  a  bhioa  t  *aa  Ian 
laathaa,"  ana  Ffoan.  **  Da  *a  t-aatar  a  th*  alga  ma  'a  raig  a'  rhaaaaa 
aidbe  ?n  art  an  Graagacb.  "  Tha  aaacbd  giiaaf  agaa  aaachd  atffl,  agva 
teacbd  aitaacba  avidlia  aamhraidh,"  er»a  Fiona.  MTba  ataa  alga 
r*  a  dhiaaadh  ma  'a  raig  a  kite  taimh."  "Thagaamid  lamb  air 
tarrniaa  aa  fta,"  art'  aa  Graagacb.  Tbag  aa  Graagacb  baa  taalladh 
aaidh,  *■  thairt  e  ri  Fiona.  M  Fhma  Mbk  Caathail  cair  do  malar  fit 
d*  dbtad  floa  Bach  da  'a  t-attar  *■  am  bbail  Caoilta  dba  *a  flamta." 
Cbair  Floaa  a  mblar  to  a  dbtad  noa.  "  Tba  da  cbaaaaa  air  Caoilta, 
*•  cba  'a  'all  air  aa  fhladh  acb  aa  da  cbaaaaa  fhathaad,*  araa  Floaa. 
"  Do*  chair  tad  aaachad  da  da*  attar,"  art*  aa  Graagacb  baa.  «Da 
ghlaaaa  agaa  da  mbaaal) ;  tba  00%  aea  goa  char  tttchad  fliathttad,1* 
arta  Floaa.  "Thagamaid  lamb  air  Ittgtnb  a'  bhric,"  art*  aa  Oraag- 
acb  baa.  Thotelch  tad  air  iaigach  a*  bhric  Air  trait  dalbh  a  bkfch 
•g  obalr  tbag  aa  Graagacb  baa  tall  aaidh.  «  Fbina  Male  Caambafl," 
art*  ataa,  "cair  do  mbiar  fo  d*  dbtad  dot  fitch  da  *a  t-aatar  a  tba 
CaoUf  o  *n  fhladh.-  •Tba  tri  cblaa  air  CaoOta'a  tba  oritUrdumi 
air  aa  fbladb,  't  tba  Caoilta  •aa  laa  loath**,"  arta  Floaa.  Oomblad 
gtaaaaa,  agaa  maaafl,  agaa  aita  aaldba  tamhraidh  a  tba  roambpa," 
era'  aa  Graagacb.  Tba  eaitbir  aa  aa  dtlgb  agaa  tri 
Floaa.  -  Bhairaafltald  lamb  air  laagacb  a'  baric/  ■"'  •■  Oi 
baa.  Tbag  tad  trtJa  air  laagach  a  baric  -  Fbiaa  Male  CemmttV 
art'  aa  Graagacb,  «dt*  'a  t-«atar  a  tba  romb  *a  fbladb  fbttbaad  mi 
*b  raig  a  cbaaaaa  aMha."  *  Aoea  gbltaaaa,  agaa  aoaa  mbaaall,  agaa 
too  aha  aaldba  tamhraidh,*  araa  Floaa. 

Tbllg  a  naidh  aa  Has,  agaa  gbabb  a  ga  b-aatar.  Bboiroadb  •  air* 
a'  gbaoth  loath  Mhhrt,  'a  cba  bhtfaaadh  a'  gbaoth  laath  Mbhrt  air, 
got  an  d'  rag  a  air  Caoilta.  Gbabb  a  aaachad  air,  't  da*  fhag  a  baaaa- 
achd  alga.  A*  dot  a  Ball  ri  dacbaa  Strath  raaidh  tbag  am  ladh 
loam  aa.  Tbag  aa  Graagacb  ban  aa  ath  team  at,  *•  rag  a  air  ehalpa 
dalridb  air  aa  fhiadh,  *•  thog  am  iadh  ran  at,  t  dh'  aabh  a'  dm*, 
teach.  MCo'nif  tirmobbatihacbgaoil?"  •  Tba  mlt,"  art*  aa  Gnmg- 
acb  baa,  Mac  High  Kiraaaa.  "A  Gbraagach  bbaa,  Mhla  aVh 
Bhaana  llg  at  a,"  art*  a*  obailteaeb.  "ChaMg  mUmothtathteaflmi 
a  alt  a  th'  aana,"  art'  aa  Graagacb  baa.  "Thohr  dhomh  ma  am 
dbbira  d'  a  ehalg,  ao  taoag  mo  dbblrn  d*  a  gbaorr,  air  aao 
dh'  a  abagb,  atrato  grata  dh'  a  fatoU,"  ara*  a'  caallloaoh. 
caaid cba  *a  fhaigb  tba,"  art'  ataa.  -Tba'a  Fhmaa'  tighma,' 
tea, "  agaa  Floaa  air  aa  caaaa  1  cba  bhi  h  aoa  aea  aaoh 
caJricbL-    «Dmatm,*'ati'taaa,*aththamte'a'mlbh.' 
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Dh'fhtlbh^'tthogtkkamflftdK'tbUt'f^lMaraiabsiM 
aa  do  obcbinieh  an  Fhtan  e.  Thing  Mhto  Oamhail  gMMh  atad/ 
an*  eaaa,  *•  t  fagall  an  fheldh  aig  Fiona.  8h*ldh  floaa  Mae 
■0  aig  an  fbiadh,  *  dV  fhelbh  an  Groagaca  baa.  RaJalge 
deoh  nan  eeechd  gotbhne  flohaad.  Thug  •  trl  oaeafnaill 
altdt  aw  ohataneanih  h-ntta  dulne  *bha  lata  Tama.  Thug  a  kit 
leamh-ord,  agas  chair  •  trl  ohtaraOl  ma  eheanaa  luriMdatBa'iaa 
*aaa  FbHwiy  igM  theannairth  •  lots  an  bed  tad.  ThataAg  a*  aaaJHaaali 
a  amah,  *•  Ug  I  agaht  mhbr.  "  Fhinn  If  hie  Cumbell Ng  thagam  m* 
bUatbaoh  gaotl"  Ohrtel  an  caareall  a  b'  akda  'InY  air  aa  Flaantaa 
Maaaagalrt  Thalnig I mach an  dama »nalrf  ia  Hf  1  *n alb  again, 
%  bbriat  I  *n  daroa  cearcalL  ("Naeh  b'  -fl"»'»ftm»li  a  cbafllaaeb.") 
Obaldb  I  daebaldb.'a  cba  V  than*  a  bha  I  etioh  aar  athamie?  1% 
treea  uair,  Vlig  I  *a  treea  agairt,  *e  bhriatl*n  traaa  aaarcalL  Dk* 
fbalbbli  gbabblgoroigacoittai  abiiiambigadeoUla;  thaglleata 
•I  gbabb  i  'null  agoa  ebeaagbail  I  b-vfla  fear  dba  aa  Ikataiabaam 
eul  rl  col,  ach  Fiona. 

Thug  an  Gruagaeb  ban  ttmh  air  aa  fbladb  'a  db'  fhaaaaa  a  a. 
Thug  e  "n  gaorr  a*.  Rug  •  air  a  h-uila  tgath  dba  *n  mbionacb  'a 
dha  'n  ghaorr,ghearr  t  plochd,  agua  thlodhlaic  a  fo  'n  ularab  end. 
Chair  e  coir*  air  dòigh,  agua  chuir  e  *m  nadh  '•  a*  choire,  agoa  teine 
ris  a  'bhruich.  "Fhinn  Mhic  CunihaiV  ura'  an  Gruagach  baa  ri 
Ffonn,  cò  'ca  '•  fhearr  leataa  dol  a  chomhrag  na  caillich,  na  laatail 
a'  bruicb  a*  choire.  M  Math,"  una  Fiona,  u  tba  *n  coire  gM  dhoirbb  a 
bhruich.  Ma  bhiot  bldeag  de  'n  fheòil  gon  an  uth  thlth  thairia, 
eireachaidh  am  fimdh  mur  a  bha  a  roimhid ;  agus  ma  theld  boinne 
dha  'a  fìthe  mu  'n  teinef  eireachaidh  a  mur  a  bha  a  roimhid.  *8 
fhearr  leamaa  fantali  a'  bruich  a'  choire." 

Thalnig  a*  chaillaaeh  M  Fhinn  Mhic  Cumhall,"  nra'  iea,  "bhtJr 
domh  làn  tno  dhuirn  dh*  an  chalgf  airneo  taoag  mo  dhuirn  dh'  a 
ghaorr,  airneo  grelm  db*  a  fbeoil,  airneo  balgam  dh'  a  eanruith." 
"Cha  d'  rinn  mi  flùn  dad  tlmchioU  air,  agua,  leia  an  ain,  cba  'n  'ail 
ordan  agam  air  a  thoirt  leached,"  una  Fiona.  TbòUich  an  Grna- 
gach ban  'a  a'  chaOleach  air  a'  chelle  an  ao.  Dhianadh  end  bogaa 
air  a'  chreagan,  agua  creagan  air  a'  bhogan ;  an  t-eiie  'bo  lugba 
'rachadh  end  fodha,  rachadh  end  fodha  g*  an  gluinean ;  'a  an  t-aita 
*bo  mhoth'  a  rachadh  cud  fodha,  rachadh  eud  fodha  g*  an  euileaa. 
*Am  bheil  ihu  buidhtach  aighir  Fhinn  Mhic  Cumhan,"  nra'  an 
Qruagach  ban.  M  S  fhad  o  *n  a  bha  mlaa  buldbeaeb  dheth  ain," 
nraa  Fionn.  "Bidh  cothrom  air  a  thoirt  aaachad  a  nla,"  nra'  aa 
Gruagach,  Bug  e  air  a'  chailleach,  'a  bhuail  e  braab  urr*  aunn  am 
bacaa  na  h-eaagaid,  'a  leag  e  i.    "An  d'  thoir  mi  'n  oaaunn  di  Fhinn 
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alhic  rurnhi.il,"  ura'  in  Gruagacli.  "Cb*  '« 
l-'iiiim.  "Fhinn  llhic  Cmnh.il,™  on'  be,  "tha  ml  'gad'  chur  fo 
chroi»?*n  'afthj-hfaaan/iifo  naodh  biiaraichemnalhaflithr,  fiùhhlaichr., 
■eachranaichc ;  an  laugh  beag  la  IneitA  '■  ta  ial-threoirkh*  a  tho.rt 
do  cliinn,  'a  do  do  chinas,  'a  do  chaltheadh-beatria  ilhiiit,  mnr  Am  bl 
(ha  mnr  fliear  pbad'  til  iwircan  mti  'n  d'  thlg  an  laiha  *jg  bean  an 
leòmhan  chraouh."  "  Thamii',"  oia' an  Grupftach  bin,  "'gad'  chnr-aa 
fo  clitolaean  agm  To  ulitaian.  To  naudh  buaralch*  mnAtbA  unlit, 
*iiibhlalcbe,  *eachran*lche ;  an  laogh  beag  la  maata  'a  ia  mi-thr*6- 
iiiilia  thoirt  do  chinn,  'a  do  rbluaa,  'a  do  eh»lthe*db,-beetha  dhlot, 
inur  am  bl  thua'  agua  cat  air  gach  taobh  do  chlachan  Struth  ruadh 
*S*d,  agu*  a  h-ults  diAt  oi*ge  'dol  a  nigh  Air  an  darna  ctaunn,  '■  a' 
dol  a  mu'h  air  a'  cheaann  tils  did."  Dh'  ciridh  •  agu*  llg  •  'n> 
Mumh  I.  "  Tog  dhiom  li.i  uhuian,  agin  togaidh  imn  dheth-aan 
end,"  ur»'  a'  chalUaach.  "  Cha  tog  agu*  clia  laag  ach  niur  aiud.  G« 
b'  ■  air  I'ith  mar  a  thill***  alnna  cha  ■*  lhlg  thm*." 

I'll'  fhelbh  an  Gruajiach  Imu  'a  thug  a  deth  an  ooir*.  Rug  a  air 
f'irc  agua  all  agian,  'a  cliulr  a  'n  fhorc  aunna'  an  fhiailh.  Kug  a  air 
an  ■iiithinn,  ague  ghekrr  *  grelm  aa,  '■  dh'  1th  a.  Bog  a  air  plochd, 
egbearre  a, '•  cbair  a  aiud  air  ceannn  a'  choira.  "  Fhmn  Mhic 
Combat!  (ha  'n  l-am  againn  a  bbllb  "faJbb,"  ura'  eaan,  " am  l.hr-il  tha 
math  go  marcachij?"  ■  Ob'  aimiiiiin  nrra,"  una  Fìonn.  Rug  *  air 
•laUhr,  '•  thug  do  dh'  Fliionn  i.  ■  Duail  aiud  orma',"  ura'  mi. 
lihuail  Kionii  an  l-alatag  air,'*  rlDD  •  falairedhonn  dhath.  "Thiirig 
*  nil  air  no  mhuinn-aa,"  ura'  an  Gmagach.  Chaldb  Kionn  air  a 
mlniinn."  Hi  go  math  furichar,  [ha  mia«  g'  a' t'  lonniuidh."  Thug 
e  n  leum  tin  aa  'a  chaklh  e  aeacfaad  Air  naoidh  lumairean,  *gu*  aheaa 
Flonn  Air  a  mhuinn.  Thug  i  'n  darn*  Itutn  aiade,  'a  cbaldh  i  aeaclud 
air  naoidh  iomairuo  eile,  '*  tbea*  Fiona  air  a  mulnn.  Thug  I  'n 
treaa  leum  aiada,  '■  chaidh  i  leacbad  air  naoidh  iomalrean  elle,  V 
ahea*  eaan  air  a  moinn.  Thug  e  go  a*t*r.  UhrireaJh  e  air  a'  ghamh 
luath  Mbairt,  'a  cha  bbeinadh  a' ghaoth  luatb  Ubhirt  air  "Tha 
bail*  beag  *hio*  ad  *o,"  ura'  ah  fliklairr,  agua  theirig  iW  '■ 
bherr  leat  tri  etf>p*nnan  Ban  agua  Ui  muilnran  crionacbd,  agua 
bheir  Iho  dlwmhaa  *M>p  (tan  agua  moileann  rr  roiiachd,  *gu*  cloraldli 
thu  'n  aghaldh  an  fhionna  agua  Id*  an  fhionna  ml."  Fhuair  Flonn 
lind  ago*  ihlnlg  and  ball'  an  lebmhan  chraobb.  'Thalia  air 
1  Mine  Cumhail  agu*  thoir  dboma  Hhp*  Ban  agua  mail. 
'  ~  Tbhinig  Fiona  A  nun,  agua  thug  a  dh  uupa  flan 
agu*  nnileann  criouachd.  "Clor  •  nil  an  aghaidh  an  fhionna 
ml,  ago*  .-ior  l*i*  an  fhionna  mi."  Kinn  a  tlud.  "Bheir  en  air* 
dhult  fliin,"  ura'  an  (hhlaira. .    Leum  I  'n   lin  ;  Agu*  chuir  I  Irian 
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M  ak*  dbuit  Ibln  'i  mile  dha  t'  ionnmldb  ■  nis."  uri'  an  thalalr*. 
Thag  1  "a  ton  Ins  aiada  ( ago*  eltair  i  da  thru*  *  -a  UA  AWa, 
■Taolr  daatfa  Maa>  Im  a|M 
(WdiuIkhuHMM 
waVmriM.  Elan  oal*i,-Tb*L- am  alcana* 
•Mi  a  nb,-  ar»'  in.  Thag  lbam  aladi  •« 
bfaaialrbhrra'bfcaUa.  "Tha  "n  gnotbach  go  nuth  romkad  Flka," 
am'anfnUair*)  -tha  "a  Ubmban  oraobh  o'd  tlgf  Gbatmaahaah- 
atth.  Baa  lb*li  agatfUH*  rolaha,  Chairaadh  Uadk  agna  daoak 
air  a  Wilallbaitin  Goat*  a  ma  tbamh  am  oldhcha  aia.  M ■  'a  #■ 
tnabng  aa  latba  bhaa  tri  oabaaa  mar  fhoar  pood1  alf  bams  aa  baaaa- 

UVMtt. 

C^iHHb^adnaaaloaahmnamlatka.VBalcihamaafaiadk' 
•Mdba/iiralnlga'afbAUiri.aaGruaa^ohban.agaaaVfaalbb 
and.  On'  an  Onugaeh  ban,  "Tha  'n  Mrnbui  oraobh  a  'n  l%k 
Dad  lam  blth  mar  n  bha  dia  chail  it*.  Tha  •  Yalbh  m  ar  delghae, 
"i  tha  chulmhulch  a  air  an  laobhir  bhaid— achala,  i|u  a  *o  aaoh 
cnimhuich  •  air  an  laobbar  bbnldaaaehaU,  (bald  iginu'  airt  aob  sa 
'n  cuimhneachadh  a  air  as  laobbar  cha  nbuireadh  doigh.  an  t  aaogh- 
all  ria.  Tha  h-nile  draochd  alga-un,  agw  lanmiidh  a  "na  tbarbh 
nnr  a  thlg  a,  agua  lamnaldb  mil  a'  m'  thiibfa  ma  chainaaamh. 
agui  a'  chiad  bhulll'  a  bbair  nil»a  dha,  laagaidh  mi  ehaanaa  air 
a  ablbmaan,  'a  bbair  ml  ran  air.    Laumaidh  i  'n  ain  *na  alual.  'a 


" 


■  boalr  miaa  dha,  bbair  mi  lln  mo  bbabll  aa  aadar  febil  agut 
oraklona  mur  a  hhllbu*  a.  Laamaidh  a  'a  aia  'aa  ihaobhag  iim 
na  apauran.  Lanmaidb  mba  'nam  ahrobbag  auiuu  a'  choill*,  'a  a 
cblad  apaaeh  a  bbair  ml  dhh  bLoir  ml  'a  cridb'  agua  an  grate  aa. 
Thlg  mil'  a  nnat  aa  a  dbtlgh,  ago*  bairidh  tut'  air  an  neapaigin  'ud 
aa  lind,  agtu  coirldh  tu  aonni  an  neapaigin  mi,  agna  gaaroidh  ta 
plochd, '■  euiridh  ta  "a  naapainin  fo  "n  talamh,  ago!  waiildh  U  ah-. 
Tbig  bean  an  Itbmhan  chraobh  an  aia,  igm  (baaa  nad*  ahaaaamh 
air  mulnn  a'  phliiichd,  agua  mba  fo  d'  cbaun,  agoa  an  laobbar  buM- 
aaachali  ale'  air  a  mulnn  aonn  aa  aogao,  agoi  tbair  i,  "  Fhlna  Hhle 
Cumhall,  flilr  naeb  d'  Innla  brlag  rlabh,  In  obi  domh  os  'mharhh  mo 
ehompanacli  a  thluaghin  (-*anghaiif  "  Tbair  thiua,  ■  Cha  *n  aithoa 
dòmhi'  ai  donn  aa  talanla  eo  'mharbh  do  chompauch."  Falbhaidh 
la'  ago*  bbair  1  go  ailar  una  "nagaoiit  gnll." 

Mar  a  bba  «ad  Irala  air  an  ighalUh  co  'ehnanalo  and  a'  tlgklnn 
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•eh  aa  febmhan  craobh.  Chmidh  •  *natharbh.  Chaidh  an  Graagach 
baa  "tarn  tharbh  mu  'chomneemh,  agaa  a'  ehlad  bhntU'  a  thag  •  dha 
bag  •'  obtaonn  air  a  ehlinneaa,  agaa  thug  an  lebmbaa  craobh  ran 
at.  ìjnam  e  'n  to  'na  aietel.  Ltam  aa  Graagach  ban  "ha  alaaal  am 
'chotantamh,  '•  air  a'  child  speech  a  thog  e  a  'iotmtaldh  thag  t  laa  a' 
bhooil  aa  cedar  fbaoi)  agaa  chreJeionB.  Laam  an  bomhaa  craobh 
an  to  'da  ■boobhair  aanna  na  epearan.  Loam  an  Graagach  bha  *aa 
eheobhag  aunnt  a'  cboille,  agaa  thag  •  *n  cridh'  agat  an  graaa  aa. 
Thait  an  Graagach  ban  a  naat  an  a  dhtlgh.  Kog  Fiona  air,  agaa 
chair  •  twins  an  neepaigin  a,  agaa  ghearr  a  plochd,  agaa  chair  a  'n 
nèapaigin  fo  'n  talamh  agaa  am  plochd  air  a  mhainn,  agaa  ahaaa  • 
air  mninn  a'  phloichd.  Thàtoig  baan  an  lebmhan  craobh,  agaa  aa 
leobhar  bakbeachab  laath'  air  a  rnainn  aann  an  sagan.  *  Fhfam 
Ifhic  Cnmhai),  fhir  nach  d*  innb  briag  riabh,  'eo*  mbarbh  aw  chomp* 
anach?"  "Cha  'n  aithna  dbtnhs'  aa  donn  an  taUnU  co  mharbh  da 
enompanach,°*  ana  Fiona  agai  'dh  fhalbh  i  'na  gaoira  gait,  agas  thag 
I  go  h-astar  arra. 

Rag  a  air  a  Ghraagach  bhan  agaa  thog  a  laia  a,  agaa  rainig  a  In 
cabtaal  '•  aa  robh  baan  a  chaol-chot'  aainc.  8hln  a  dhi  aiad  *aa 
lUmh.  Ghabh  i  'aiai  lab,  agat  cha  b'  fhada  *bha  i  ahiaa  aar  a  theJalg 
i  niaa  far  an  robh  aaan.  M  Fblnn  Mhic  Camhail,"  ara'  bt,  «tha  'a 
Graagach  baa,  Mae  High  Eireann,  'ga  f  brraidh.'*  "Sim 
naighaaehd  b  rhaarr  loom  a  ehaala  mi  riabh  fliathaed,  gom  bhail  aa 
Graagach  baa'  gam'  iarraidh,''  ana  ftinn.  Chair  I  biadh  agaa  daoch 
air  am  bUltheobh.  Cha  'n  itheadh  end  grtim,  'a  cha  'a  Wadh  and 
dbr,  got  an  ithaadh  tad  aa  cnid  da  'n  fhladh  la  each  aig  8trath 
ruaidh.  Rainig  tod  far  aa  robh  'n  PhAnn  coanghailta,  agat  dh'  fhoasg. 
ail  and  a  h-nilt  h-aon  riabh  aca,  '•  bha  acrat  go  leoir  orra.  Chair 
an  Graagach  ban  am  na  In  air  am  bialthaobh,  '•  dh'  fhag  tad  dha  'a 
fhiadh  tri  arad  'a  a  dh'  ith  tad.  «  8  coir  dbmhia  dol  a  dh* 
mo  agtH,"  ara'  an  Graagach  ban.  Rainig  a  'ehaillaach  aig 
Strath  maidh.  Tbbbich  a  air  innaaadh  a  agoil  mar  a  dh'  tftridh  dha. 
H-aila  agial  a  dh'  inneradh  aaaa  dba,  thoieeachadh  laa  ri  elridh. 
H-aila  h-aaira  thòieeaehadh  iat  rì  eTridh,  bhoirtadh  aaaa  arra,  agaa 
phroonadh  t  na  enamhaa  ake,  agat  bhriataadh  t  tad,  get  aa  d*  iamb 
t  chakt  egialacndaa  dL  Nor  a  dh*  ianie  t  tad  thill  a,  agaa  reJadg  • 
'n  Fliìnn  air  ala.  Chaidh  Floon  leit  go  caiataal  baan  a  chad-chat* 
aaioe.  •  Boannacbd  laat  Fhinn  Mhle  Camhail,"  an'  an  Graagach 
ban,  Mac  Riga  Biraann.  "  Fhaair  miaa  na  bha  mi  'g  iarraidh,  fradhare 
air  gach  cab  agas  sir  gach  gnothach,  agat  bidh  mi  'nb  a'  tillaadh 
dhachaidh  go  pailtaa  m*  athar  nun."  "  '3  aa  aaan  mar  at  a  tha  thai 
*brath  mb'  ftoagaU  aa  dam  gach  rad  a  Han  mi  rlaV-tha  'bhhh  aig  Id 
YOU  IL  3  r 
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a  (ha  Ihu  Vndh?"  u 


[liac*  ml 

ghaWiaiiin  ■  rDi^liiiin  ort! 
I  an  bo,  »ch  UUialdo  la  go 


TkU  li  another  ipeoimen  of  what  b  called  B 
of  tbnee  old  Highland  etoriaa  which  In  their  telling  raaanhb  no 
othera.  Fionn  and  hi*  oomradna  ate  mentioned  aa  England  ia  by 
American*.  They  are  the  grealoat  or  liorocn,  but  only  act  aa 
(bill  lo  one  ilill  greater.  "  Tlie  britithera  wop  the  worl.l,  and  *  a 
wop  lha  liritishera,"  aa;  the  Americana.  And  Qruagach  Ban, 
the  Iriah  chief,  beata  the  Fingaliana,  who  beat  the  work).  It 
aeema  hopeleaa  to  auarcb  for  the  original  of  ibii,  udIch  it  i*  to  be 
found  in  mythology.  The  hiitorj  of  lbs  Ialand  of  Bam,  and  the 
name  of  the  place  where  the  etorj  wm  told,  euggeat  •  mixture 
or  None  and  Celtic  mythology  aa  the   moat  probable. 

Fionn  and  bia  comradee  are  clearly  Celtio  worthiee,  and 
though  they  are  unually  brought  down  to  be  "  militia  "  rawed  in 
Ireland  by  ■  particular  lriah  king,  at  a  certain  date,  I  itrougly 
auapect  them  to  be  divinitiae  in  diaguiaa.  The  leader  atone  end 
of  lliu  net  and  all  hi*  comradee  at  the  other,  ha*  a  parallel  in  the 
Edd*  (page  TG,  Daient'i  translation). 

"  When  the  net  waa  made  ready,  then  fared  the  Aia  to  the 
riier,  and  caat  the  net  into  the  force ;  Thorr  held  one  end  and  the 
other  lield  all  the  Aaa,  and  ao  they  drew  the  net." 

And  in  other  etoriee  Fionn  haa  part  of  the  gear  of  Thorr  in 
lb*  eliape  of  a  hammer,  whom  itroko  wm  heard  ever  Eiriua  and 
Loclilann,  and  which  aurely  wa*  a  thunderbolt  ratlier  than  the 
whittle  of  a  militiaman. 

Fionn,  too,  h*a  lha  character  of  the  leader  iu  all  tb*  old 
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Western  romances ;  and  in  nil  mythology  of  which  I  know  Any- 
thing, he  it  the  chief,  bat  he  U  not  the  strongest ;  he  it  the 
wisest,  bat  there  it  always  tome  power  wiser  and  stronger  than 
bin. 

The  dame  of  the  Fine  Green  Kirtle,  and  the  carlin  with  the 
wonderful  deer,  were  both  able  to  perform  feata  which  the  Fees 
could  not  equal,  and  they  with  their  magio  arte  overcame  the 
heroes,  at  the  Fates  ruled  Jupiter  and  the  Nomir  ruled  men, 
though  there  were  Greek  and  Norte  godt  and  goddesses  in  plenty. 
80  Ring  Arthur  was  chief  but  not  the  most  valiant,  the  wises* 
but  not  the  best  of  bit  time.  And  to  in  the  Niebelnngen  Lied  there 
watalwayt  a  hero  greater  than  the  great  man.  And  here  stems 
to  be  something  of  the  tame  kind  in  thit  Gaelic  story. 

The  wife  of  the  Tree  Lion  in  her  magio  entile,  and  the  leap- 
ing man  in  disguise,  who  carries  the  wooer,  are  characters  which 
may  be  traced  in  the  old  German  romance,  and  the  incident* 
hare  a  parallel  in  the  Volanng  tale,  at  its  outline  it  given  in  the 
Norte  Tales.  There,  too,  is  a  lady  to  be  won,  and  an  obetaclo 
to  be  surmounted,  and  a  steed  which  springs  over  it,  and  a  dis- 
guised worthy,  more  valiant  than  the  chief. 

The  transformation  into  many  shapes  is  a  very  common  inci- 
dent in  Gaelic  tales.  It  is  common  to  Norte,  to  Mr.  Peter 
Duchan's  8cotcb  M8.  Collection  ;  and  it  somewhat  like  a  story 
in  the  Arabian  Nights  where  a  princess  fights  a  genius. 

The  dame  of  the  Fine  Green  Kirtle  it  a  common  character  in 
Gaebo  tales.  In  Sutherland  she  was  mentioned  at  teen  about 
hills.  8he  it  always  possessed  of  magic  powers ;  and  I  know 
nothing  like  her  in  other  collections.  The  earlin  with  the 
deer  it  to  be  traced  in  the  Irish  tales  pnbKsbed  by  Mr.  8impoon, 
and  in  Breton  tales  and  poems,  and  in  Welsh  stories ;  and  she  it 
at  least  as  old  as  Diana  arid  the  8acred  Hind  with  golden  home  and 
brasen  feet,  which  Hercules  caught  after  a  year's  chase,  which 
Diana  snatched  from  him,  reprimanding  him  severely  for 
ing  an  animal  sacred  to  her. 


0         ..  — .. 


1XL 
THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  BED  SHIELD. 

9tm  Jofca  MaeGHfrray,  Ootoaeay. 


THESE  was  before  now  a  king  of  Brian*  and  ha 
went  t»™^flfj  and  his  people^  and  his  wankm* 
and  his  nobles,  and  his  great  gentles,  to  the  hOl  of 
hunting  and  game.  They  sat  on  a  hillock  coloured 
green  colour,  where  the  son  would  rise  early,  and 
where  she  would  set  late.  Said  the  one  of  swifter 
mouth  than  the  rest 

"Who  now  in  the  four  brown*  quarters  of  the 
universe  would  have  the  heart  to  put  an  affront  and 
disgrace  on  the  King  of  Eirinn,  and  he  in  the  midst 
of  the  people,  and  the  warriors,  great  gentles,  and 
nobles  of  his  own  realm." 

"  Are  ye  not  silly,"  said  the  king ;  "  he  might 
come,  one  who  should  put  an  affront  and  disgrace  on 
me,  and  that  ye  could  not  pluck  the  worst  hair  in  his 
beard  out  of  it" 

It  was  thus  it  was.  They  saw  the  shadow  of  a 
shower  coming  from  the  western  airt,  and  going  to  the 
eastern  airt ; |  and  a  rider  of  a  black  filly  coming 
cheerily  after  it, 


•  Probably  a  corruption,  ruadb  for  roth,  the  four  quarters  of 
tbe  wheel  or  circle  of  tbe  univene. 

f  Tbat  it  agaiutt  tbe  tun,  which  it  unlucky  according  to  all 
popular  mythology. 
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As  it  were  a  warrior  on  the  mountain  shore, 

At  a  ttar  ©rer  tparkKngs,* 

At  a  great  eea  over  little  pools, 

As  a  smith's  smith/  coal 

Being  quenched  at  the  river  tide  ; 

80  would  aoem  the  men  and  women  of  the  world  beside  him, 

In  figure,  in  shape,  in  form,  and  in  visage. 

Then  he  spoke  to  them  in  the  understanding, 
quieting,  truly  wise  words  of  real  knowledge  ;  and  be- 
fore there  was  any  more  talk  between  them,  he  put 
orer  the  fist  and  he  struck  the  king  between  the  month 
and  the  nose,  and  he  drove  out  throe  of  his  teeth,  and 
he  caught  them  in  his  fist,  and  he  put  them  in  his 
pouch,  and  he  went  away. 

"  Did  not  I  say  to  you,'*  said  the  king,  "  that  one 
might  come  who  should  put  an  affront  and  disgrace  on 
me,  and  that  you  could  not  pluck  the  worst  hair  in  his 
beard  out  of  it  lw 

Then  his  big  son,  the  Knight  of  the  Cairn,  swore 
that  he  wouldn't  eat  meat,  and  that  he  wouldn't  drink 
draught,  and  that  he  would  not  hearken  to  music,  until 
he  should  take  off  the  warrior  that  struck  the  fist  on 
the  king,  the  head  that  designed  to  do  it 

"  Well,"  said  the  Knight  of  the  8word,  "  the  very 
same  for  me,  until  I  take  the  hand  that  struck  the  fist 
on  the  king  from  off  the  shoulder. 

There  was  ono  man  with  them  there  in  the  com- 
pany, whose  name  was  Mac  an  Earraich  uaine  ri 
Gaiage,  The  Son  of  the  Green  8pring  by  Valour. 
44  The  very  same  for  me,"  said  he,  "  until  I  tako  out  of 
the  warrior  who  struck  the  fist  on  the  king,  the  heart 
that  thought  on  doing  if 

"Thou  nasty  creature!**  said  the  Knight  of  the 
Cairn,  u  what  should  bring  thee  with  us  1     When  we 

■tan,  miante  prists  ef  fight. 


should  go  to  valour,  thou  wouldst  turn  to  weakness  ; 
thou,  Wouldst  find  death  in  boggy  moss,  or  in  rifts  of 
a  land  of  holes,  or  in  the  shadow  of  a  wall, 
or  in  soma  placet" 

"Be  that  as  it  will,  but  I  will  go,"  said  the  Son 
of  the  Green  Spring  by  Valour. 

The.  king's  two  sons  went  away.  Glance  that  At 
Knight  of  the  Cairn  gave  behind  him,  he  Mas  the  Son 
of  the  Green  Spring  by  Valour  following  them. 

"What,"  said  the  Knight  of  the  Cairn  Id  the 
Knight  of  the  Sword,  "ehell  we  do  to  him  t" 

"  Do,"  amid  the  Knight  of  the  Sword,  "iweephie 
head  off." 

"  Well,"  Boid  the  Knight  of  the  Cairn,  "we  will 
not  do  that ;  but  then  is  a  great  crag  of  atone  up 
here,  and  we  will  bind  him  to  it" 

"lam  willing  to  do  that  some,"  said  the  other. 

They  hound  him  to  the  crag  of  etone  to  leave  hint 
till  he  should  die,  and  they  went  away.  Glance  that 
the  Knight  of  the  Cairn  gave  behind  him  again,  he 
sees  him  coming  and  the  crag  upon  him. 

"  Dost  thou  not  see  that  one  coming  again,  and 
the  crag  upon  him  I"  said  the  Knight  of  the  Cairn 
to  the  Knight  of  the  Sword  ;  "  what  shall  we  do 
to  him  t" 

"It  is  to  sweep  the  head  off  him,  and  not  let  him 
(come)  further,"  said  the  Knight  of  the  Sword. 

"  We  will  not  do  that,"  said  the  Knight  of  the 
Cairn ;  "  but  we  will  turn  back  and  loose  the  crag  off 
him.  It  is  but  a  sorry  matter  for  two  full  heroes  like 
us ;  though  he  should  be  with  us,  he  will  make  a 
man  to  polish  a  shield,  or  blow  a  lire  heap  or  some- 
thing." 

They  loosed  him,  and  they  let  him  come  with 
them.     Then  they  went  down  to  the  shore ;  then  they 
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got  the  ship,  which  was  called  am  Iubhragh  Bhal- 
lach,  The  speckled  barge,* 

They  pat  her  out,  and  tbej  gar*  her  prow  to  tot,  and  ber  store 

to  shore. 
They  boittod  the  speckled,  flapping,  bare-topped  tails 
Up  against  the  tall,  tough,  splintery  roasts, 
They  had  a  pleasant  Kttle  breeae  as  they  might  choose  themselves, 
Would  bring  heather  from  the  hill,  leaf  from  grove,  willow  from 

it*  roots, 
Would  pot  thatch  of  the  booses  in  furrows  of  the  ridges* 
The  da/  that  neither  the  son  nor  the  father  oonld  do  it. 
That  same  wsa  neither  little  nor  much  for  them, 
But  using  it  and  taking  it  as  it  might  come, 
The  sea  plunging  and  surging, 
The  red  sea  the  blue  sea  lashing 
And  striking  hither  and  thither  about  her  planks. 
The  whofied  dun  whelk  that  was  down  on  the  ground  of  the 


Would  give  a  svao  on  her  gunwale  and  crack  on  ber  floor, 
8he  would  out  a  slender  oaten  straw  with  the  excellence  of  her 
going. 

They  gaye  three  days  driving  her  thus.  "  I  my- 
self am  growing  tired  of  this,"  said  the  Knight  of  the 
Cairn  to  the  Knight  of  the  Sword.  "  It  seems  to  me 
time  to  get  news  from  the  mast'* 

14  Thou  thyself  art  the  most  greatly  helored  here, 
oh  Knight  of  the  Cairn,  and  shew  that  thou  wilt  hare 
hono'dr*  going  *  up ;  and  if  thou  goest  not  up,  we  will 
hare  the  more  sport  with  thee,"  said  the  Son  of  the 
Green  Spring  by  Valour. 

Up  went  the  Knight  of  the  Cairn  with  a  rush,  and 
ho  fell  down  clatter  in  a  faint  on  the  deck  of  the  ahip. 

•  These  words  would  bear  many  translations  aocording  to 
dictionaries,  such  at  the  spotted  stately  woman,  the  variegated 
abounding  in  bows.    The  meaaiag  seems  to  be  a  gsilj  peiated 
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"  It  is  ill  i  Ji.ii.i  host  dun. ■,"  said  the  Knight  of  tlie 

''Let  UB  sec  if  thyself  be  better  ;  and  if  thou  be 
better,  it  will  bo  shewn  that  thou  wilt  i»tb  iuu»  will 
■  to  go  on  j  or  else  wo  will  hare  the  mora  sport  with 
thee,"  nid  tho  Bon  of  the  Qraen  Spring  by  Valour. 

Up  want  the  Knight  of  the  Sword,  and  before  be 
bed'  reached  bat  half  the  mast,  be  began  an  waling  end 
equalling,  and  he  could  neither  go  op  nor  oome  down. 

"  Thou  beet  done  ae  thou  wort  asked  ;  end  thorn 
heat  shewn  that  thou  betla^the'monltepect  for  going 
up  ;  end  now  thou  canet  not  go  op,  neither  oanat  thorn 
oome  down  I  No  warrior  wea  I,  nor  half  a  warrior, 
and  the  esteem  of  e  warrior  waa  not  mine  at  the  time 
of  leaving  ;  I  wea  to  find  death  in  boggy  moss,  or  in 
riftfl  of  rock,  or  in  the  ebede  of  a  well,  or  in  aomo 
place  ;  end  it  wore  no  effort  for  me  to  bring  newa  from 
the  mast" 

"Thou  great  hero  I"  said  the  Knight  of  the  Cairn, 
"  try  it" 

"  A  great  hero  am  I  this  day,  but  not  when  leaving 
the  town,"  eaid  the  Son  of  the  Green  Spring  by 
Valour. 

He  measured  a  spring  from  the  ends  of  hie  spear 
to  the  points  of  his  toes,  and  he  woe  up  in  the  cross- 
trees  in  a  twinkling. 

"  What  art  thou  seeing  t "  eaid  the  Knight  of  the 
Cairn. 

"  It  is  too  big  for  a  crow,  and  it  is  too  little  for 
land,"  said  he. 

"  Stay,  as  thou  host  to  try  if  thou  canst  know  what 

it  is,"  said  thoy  to  him  ;  and  he  stayed  so  for  a  while.* 

*  Tho  whole  of  this  1«  drawn  from  ihi  life  of  boatman.    The 

hat  of  climbing  tba  tnut  of  an  open  boat  under  sail  Ìa  far  from 
•aaj,  and  I  We  man  it  done  m  a  fast  of  strength  and  mkilL 
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"  What  art  thou  seeing  now  f "  said  they  to  him. 

"  It  is  an  island  and  a  hoop  of  fire  about  it,  flaming 
at  either  end ;  and  I  think  that  there  is  not  one  war- 
rior in  the  great  world  that  will  go  orer  the  fire,"  said 
he. 

"  Unless  two  heroes  such  as  we  go  orer  it/'  *& 
they. 

"  I  think  that  it  was  easier  for  yon  to  bring  news 
from  the  mast  than  to  go  in  there,"  said  he. 

"  It  is  no  reproach  !M  said  the  Knight  of  the 
Cairn. 

"  It  is  not ;  it  is  truth,"  said  the  Son  of  the  Green 
8pring  by  Valour. 

They  reached  the  windward  side  of  the  fire,  and 
they  went  on  shore  ;  and  they  drew  the  speckled 
barge  up  her  own  seven  lengths  on  Jrey  grass,  with 
her  mouth  under  her,  where  the  scholars  of  a  big  town 
could  neither  make  ridicule,  scoffing,  or  mockery  of 
her.  They  blew  up  a  fire  heap,  and  they  gave  three 
days  and  three  nights  resting  their  weariness. 

At  the  end  of  the  three  days  they  began  at  sharp- 
ening their  arms. 

"  I,"  said  the  Knight  of  the  Cairn,  "  am  getting 
tired  of  this ;  it  seems  to  me  time  to  get  news  from 
the  isle." 

"  Thou  art  thyself  the  most  greatly  beloved  here," 
said  the  Son  of  the  Green  8pring  by  Valour,  and  go 
the  first  and  try  what  is  the  best  news  that  thou  canst 
bring  to  us." 

The  Knight  of  the  Cairn  went  and  he  reached  the 
fire  ;  and  he  tried  to  leap  over  it,  and  down  he  went 
into  it  to  his  knees,  and  he  turned  back,  and  there 
was  not  a  slender  hair  or  skin  between  his  knees  and 
his  ankles,  that  was  not  in  a  crumpled  fold  about  the 
mouth  of  the  shoes. 
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"He 'a  bad,   he's  bad,"  ■  soid  the  Knight  of  the 

"  Let  as  see  if  thou  art  better  thyself,"  said  the 
Son  of  the  Green  Spring  by  Valour.  "  Shew  tost 
thou  wilt  have  the  greater  honour  going  on,  or  elan  we 
will  have  tine  mora  •pott  with  thee." 

Toe  Knight  of  the  Sword  went,  and  be  reached 
the  fire  ;  and  ha  tried  to  leap  over  it,  and  down  1m 
went  into  it  to  the  thick  end  of  the  thigh ;  and  ha 
turned  back,  and  than  waa  no  deodar  hair  or  akin  be- 
tween the  thick  end  of  the  thigh  and  the  ankle  that 
waa  not  in  a  crumpled  fold  about  the  mouth  of  the  ahoea. 

"Well,"  said  the  Son  of  the  Qnen  Spring  by 
Valour,  "  no  warrior  waa  I  leaving  the  town,  in  your 
eatoera ;  and  if  I  had  my  choice  of  aima  and  armour 
of  all  that  there  are  in  the  great  world,  it  were  so 
effort  for  me  to  bring  news  from  the  isle." 

"  If  we  had  that  thou  shouldst  have  it,"  said  the 
Knight  of  the  Cairn. 

"  Knight  of  the  Cairn,  thine  own  arms  and  armour 
are  the  second  that  I  would  rather  be  mine  (of  all) 
in  the  great  world,  although  thou  thyself  art  not  the 
second  beat  warrior  in  it,"  said  the  Son  of  the  Green 
Spring  by  Valour. 

"  It  is  my  own  arms  and  array  that  are  easiest  to 
get,"  said  the  Knight  of  the  Cairn,  "  and  thou  ahalt 
have  them  ;  but  I  should  like  that  thou  wouldst  be  so 
good  as  to  tell  me  what  other  arms  or  array  are  better 
than  mine."  ^ 

"  There  are  the  arms  and  array  of  the  Great  Son 
of  the  sons  of  the  universe,*  who  struck  the  fist  on  thy 
father,"  said  the  Son  of  the  Green  Spring  by  Valour. 

The  Knight  of  the  Cairn  put  off  his  anna  and 
*  Hnioiian  Maoia  MNAoaiwa  *■  Dowura;  who  Ibis 
personage  m*jr  bs  I  eaoaot  «»«  gaesa.    • 
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array ;  and  the  8on  of  the  Green  Spring  by  Valour 
went  into  hia  arms  and  hia  array. 

He  went  into  hia  harness  of  battle  and  hard  combat, 

At  wet  a  shirt  of  smooth  yellow  silk  and  geaM  stretched  oa  hit 

hreaat ; 
Hit  coat,  hie  kindly  coat,  above  the  kindly  covering ; 
Hie  bom  covered ;  hindoring  sharp-pointed  shield  on  hit  left  head 
Hit  head-dress  a  helm  of  bard  combat, 
To  cover  hit  crown  and  hit  head  top, 
To  go  in  the  front  of  the  frty  and  the  fray  loog  lasting ; 
Hit  heroee  bard  elather  in  hie  right  hand, 
A  sharp  surety  knife  against  hit  waist 

He  raised  himself  up  to  the  top  of  the  shore  ;  and 
there  was  no  turf  he  would  cast  behind  his  heels,  thai 
was  not  as  deep  as  a  turf  that  the  bread  coTering  tree* 
would  cast  when  deepest  it  would  bo  ploughing.  He 
reached  the  circle  of  fire ;  he  leaped  from  the  points 
of  his  spear  to  the  points  of  his  toes  over  the  fire. 

Then  there  was  the  rery  finest  isle  that  erer  was 
seen  from  the  beginning  of  the  unirerse  to  the  end  of 
eternity  ;  he  went  up  about  the  island,  and  he  saw  a 
yellow  bare  hill  in  the  midst  He  raised  himself  up 
against  the  hill ;  there  was  a  treasure  of  a  woman  sit- 
ting on  the  hill,  and  a  great  youth  with  hia  head  on 
her  knee,  and  asleep.  He  spoke  to  her  in  instructed, 
eloquent,  true,  wise,  soft  maiden  words  of  true  know- 
ledge. 8he  answered  in  like  words  ;  and  if  they  were 
no  better,  they  were  not  a  whit  worse,  for  the  time. 

M  A  man  of  thy  seeming  is  a  treasure  for  mo  ;  and 
if  I  had  a  right  to  thee,  thou  ahouldst  not  leare  the 
island,"  said  the  little  treasure. 

"  If  a  man  of  my  seeming  were  a  treasure  for  thee, 
thou  wouldst  tell  me  what  were  waking  for  that  youth," 
said  the  8on  of  the  Green  8pring  by  Valour, 
f  Dalla  canuum  Aaata,  a  peoega. 
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"It  is  to  tako  off  the  point  of  liia  little  finger," 
nutate. 

He  kud  a  hand  on  the  sharp  surety  knife  that  \\ 
against  hi*  waist,  and  be  took  the  little  finger  off  hum 
from  the  root  That  made  the  youth  neither  shrink 
nor  stir. 

"  Tell  me  what  is  viking  for  the  youth,  or  else  there 
are  two  off  whom  I  will  take  the  heads,  thyself  and  the 
youth,"  said  the  Son  of  the  Green  Spring  by  Valour. 

"  Waking  for  him,"  said  she,"  is  a  thing  that  thorn 
canst  not  do,  nor  any  one  warrior  in  the  great  world,  but 
the  warrior  of  the  red  shield,  of  whom  it  was  in  the  pro- 
pheciea  that  he  should  come  to  this  island,  and  strike 
yonder  crag  of  stone  on  this  man  in  the  rock  of  hia 
cheat ;  and  he  is  unbaptisod  till  he  does  that." 

He  heard  this  that  such  was  in  the  prophecy  for 
him,  and  he  unnamed.  A  fist  upon  manhood,  a  fiat 
upon  strengthening,  and  a  fist  upon  power  went  into 
him.  He  raised  the  crag  in  his  two  hands,  and  he 
atruck  it  on  the  youth  in  the  rock  of  his  cheat  The 
one  who  was  asleep  gave  a  slow  stare  of  his  two  eye*, 
and  he  looked  at  him. 

"  Aha  I"  said  die  one  who  was  asleep,  "  hast  thou 
come,  warrior  of  the  Red  Shield.  It  is  this  day  that 
thou  hast  the  name;  thou  wilt  not  stand  long  to  me," 

"  Two  thirds  of  thy  fear  be  on  thyself,  and  one  on 
me,"  said  the  Warrior  of  the  Red  Shield  ;  "  thou  wilt 
not  stand  long  to  me." 

In  each  other's  grips  they  went,  and  they  were 
hard  belabouring  each  other  till  the  mouth  of  dusk  and 
lateness  was.  The  Warrior  of  the  Red  Shield  thought 
that  he  wss  for  from  his  friends  and  near  his  foe ;  he 
gave  him  that  little  light  lift,  and  he  struck  him  against 
the  earth  ;  the  thumb  of  Ids  foot  gave  a  warning  to  the 
root  of  hie  ear,  and  he  swept  the  head  off  him. 
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"  Though  it  be  I  who  hare  done  this,  it  was  not  I 
who  promised  it,"  said  he. 

lie  took  the  hand  off  him  from  the  shoulder,  and 
ho  took  the  heart  from  his  chest,  and  he  took  the  head 
off  the  neck ;  he  put  his  hand  in  the  dead  warrior's 
pouch,  and  he  found  three  teeth  of  an  old  horse  in  it, 
and  with  the  hurry  he  took  them  for  the  king's  teeth, 
and  he  took  them  with  him  ;  and  he  went  to  a  tuft  of 
wood,  and  he  gathered  a  withy,  and  he  tied  on  it  the 
hand  and  the  heart  and  the  head. 

"  Whether  wouldst  thou  rather  stay  here  on  this 
island  by  thyself  or  go  with  me  t"  said  he  to  the  little 
treasure. 

"  I  would  rather  go  with  thee  thyself,  than  with 
all  the  men  of  earth's  mould  together,"  said  the  little 
treasure. 

He  raised  her  with  him  on  the  shower  top  of  his 
shoulders,  and  on  the  burden  (bearing)  part  of  his 
bock,  and  he  went  to  the  fire.  He  sprang  orer  with 
the  little  treasure  upon  him.  He  sees  the  Knight  of 
tho  Cairn  and  the  Knight  of  the  8word  coming  to  meet 
him  ;  rage  and  fury  in  their  eyes. 

M  What  great  warrior/'  said  they,  "  was  that  after 
thee  there,  and  returned  when  he  saw  two  heroes  like 
us!" 

"  Here's  for  you,"  said  he,  "  this  little  treasure  of 
a  woman,  and  the  three  teeth  of  your  father  ;  and  the 
head,  and  hand,  and  heart  of  the  one  who  struck  the 
fist  on  him.  Make  a  little  stay  and  I  will  return,  and 
I  will  not  leare  a  shred  of  a  tale  in  the  island." 

He  went  away  back  ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  while  he 
cast  an  eye  behind  him,  and  he  sees  them  and  the 
speckled  barge  plsying  him  ocean  hiding. 

"  Death  wrappings  upon  yourselves  1 "  said  he,  M  a 
tempest  of  blood  about  your  eyes,  the  ghost  of  your 
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hengin  •  be  upon  yoa  !  to  leave  me  in  an  island  by 
myself;  without  the  seed  of  Adam  in  it.  and  that  I 
should  not  know  this  night  what  I  shall  do." 

He  went  forward  about  the  island,  sad  wm  •Ming 
neither  boon  nor  tower  in  any  place,  low  or  high.  At 
hut  he  kw  en  old  castle  in  the  tower  ground  of  the 
island,  and  he  took  (hie  wey)  towards  it  He  new 
three  youths  earning  heavily,  wearily,  tired  to  the 
enetle.  He  spoke  to  them  in  instructed,  elocpietit, 
true,  wiie  words  of  true  wisdom.  They  spoke  in  re- 
turn in  like  words. 

They  came  in  word*  of  the  olden  time  on  each 
other ;  and  who  were  here  but  his  three  true  roster  bro- 
thers. They  went  in  right  good  pleasure  of  mind  to 
the  big  town. 

'Hie/  railed  up  muiic  and  laid  down  woe ; 

There  were  noil  drunken  draught* 

And  berth,  itammering  drink), 

Tranquil,  eiiy  luili 

Between  hinnalf  and  hit  falter  brethren, 

Ma  lie  between  fiddles,  with  which  would  sleep 

Wounded  men  and  Innailing  women 

Withering  awaj  Tor  eier ;  with  the  tonnd  of  that  miurta 

Which  wm  ever  continuing  iweetly  that  night. 

They  went  to  lie  down.  In  the  morning  of  the 
morrow  be  arose. tight  well  pleased,  and  he  took  his 
meat  What  -  should  be  bear  but  the  qliogakuicb, 
clashing  of  arms  and  men  going  into  their  amy.  Who 
were  those  but  his  foster  brethren. 

"  Where  are  you  going  1"  said  he  to  them. 

"  Wo  arc  from  the  cud  of  a  day  and  a  year  in 
this  island,"  said  thoy,  "holding  battle  against  Mac- 
Dorcha  MacDoilletr,  the  son  of  darkness  aon  of  dim- 
ness, and  a  hundred  of  his  people  ;  and  every  one  we 
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kill  to-day  they  will  be  alive  to-morrow.  8pells  are  on 
us  that  we  may  not  leave  this  for  ever  until  we  kill 
them." 

"  I  will  go  with  you  this  day  ;  you  will  bo  tho  better 
for  mo,"  said  ho. 

"  Spella  are  on  us,"  aaid  they,  "  that  no  man  may 
go  with  us  unless  he  goes  there  alone. " 

"  8tay  you  within  this  day,  and  I  will  go  there  by 
myself,"  said  he. 

He  went  away,  and  he  hit  upon  the  people  of  the 
8on  of  Darkness  Son  of  Dimness,  and  he  did  not 
leave  a  head  on  a  trunk  of  theirs. 

He  hit  upon  MocDorcha  MacDoilleir  himself  and 
MacDorcha  MacDoilleir  said  to  him, 

"  Art  thou  here,  Warrior  of  the  Red  8hield  t n 

"  I  am,"  said  the  Warrior  of  the  Ked  Shield. 

M  Well  then/'  said  MacDorcha  MacDoilleir,  "thou 
wilt  not  stand  long  for  me." 

In  each  other's  grips  they  went,  and  were  hard  be- 
labouring each  other  till  the  mouth  of  dusk  and  late- 
ness was.  At  last  the  Knight  of  the  Ked  8hield  gare 
that  cheery  little  light  lift  to  the  Son  of  Darkness  8on 
of  Dimness,  and  he  put  him  under,  and  he  cast  the 
head  off  him. 

Now  there  was  MacDorcha  MacDoilleir  dead,  and 
his  thirteen  sons  ;  and  the  battle  of  a  hundred  on  the 
hand  of  each  one  of  them. 

Then  he  was  spoilt  and  torn  so  much  that  he  could 
not  leave  the  battle-field  ;  and  he  did  but  let  himself 
down,  laid  amongst  the  dead  the  length  of  the  day. 
There  was  a  great  strand  under  him  down  below  ;  and 
what  should  be  hear  but  the  sea  coming  as  a  blazing 
brand  of  fire,  as  a  destroying  serpent,  as  a  bellowing 
bull ;  he  looked  from  him,  and  what  saw  he  coming 
on  shore  on  the  midst  of  .the  strand,  but  a  great  toothy 


j  whose  like  was  never  seen.  There  was  the 
tooth  that  was  longer  than  a  staff  in  her  fist,  and  the 
one  th»t  was  shorter  tlian  a  stocking  wire  in  her  lap. 
She  cune  up  to  the  battle-field,  and  than  were  two 
between  her  and  him..  She  put  her  finger  in  their 
month*,  and  ahe  brought  them  aim;  and  they  raaa 
op  whole  aa  beat  aa  they  «m  wan.  She  reached  him 
and  aha  put  her  finger  in  hie  month,  and  he  snapped 
it  off  her  from  the  joint  She  atntck  him  a  blow  of 
the  point  of  her  foot,  and  ahe  cant  him  orer  seven 
ridgee. 

"  Thou  pert  little  wretch,"  said  abe,  "thouertthe 
hut  I  will  next-live*  in  the  battle  field." 

The  carlin  went  over  another,  and  he  wet  above 
hor ;  ho  did  not  know  liow  ho  should  put  an  end  to 
the  carlin  ;  he  thought  of  throwing  the  short  spear  that 
her  son  had  at  her,  and  if  the  head  should  fall  off  her 
that  was  welL  He  threw  the  spear,  and  he  drove  the 
head  off  the  carlin.  Then  he  waa  stretched  on  the 
battle-field,  blood  and  sinews  and  flesh  in  pain,  bat 
that  he  had  whole  bones.  What  should  he  see  but 
a  musical  harper  about  the  field. 

"  What  art  thou  seeking  1 "  said  he  to  the  harper. 

"  I  am  euro  thou  art  wearied,"  said  the  harper ; 
"  come  up  and  set  thy  head  on  this  little  hillock  and 
sleep" 

He  went  up  and  he  laid  down ;  he  drew  a  snore, 
pretending  that  he  was  asleep,  and  on  his  soles  he  was 
brisk,  swift,  and  active. 

"  Thou  art  dreaming,"  said  the  harper. 

"  1  am,"  said  he. 

"  What  sawest  thou  Ì"  said  the  harper. 

*  Ath  nniOTHiiOH«i» ;  there  ii  do  such  Verb  In  Engh'nh, 
bat  to  neit-IÌT*  eiprotnj  tbe  mt suing. 
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"  A  musical  harper,™  he  said,  "  drawing  s  nut; 
old  sword  to  take  off  my  head." 

Then  he  seized  the  harper,  and  he  drove  the  brain 
in  firry  slivers  through  the  back  of  hie  head. 

Then  he  was  under  spells  that  he  aboald  not  kill  a 
musical  harper  for  ever,  but  with  his  own  harp. 

Then  he  heard  weeping  about  the  field.  "  Who 
is  that  1"  said  he. 

"  Here  are  thy  three  true  roster  brothers,  seeking 
theo  from  place  to  place  to-day,"  said  they. 

"  I  run  strotchod  hore,"  said  he,  "  blood  and  sinews, 
and  bonce  in  torture." 

"  If  we  had  tho  little  Teasel  of  balsam  that  the 
great  carlin  lies,  tho  mother  of  MacDorcha  UacDoilleir, 
we  would  not  be  long  in  healing  thee,*'  said  they. 

"She  is  dead  herself  up  there,"  said  he,  "  and  she 
has  nothing  that  ye  may  not  get" 

"  We  are  out  of  her  spells  forever,"  said  they. 

They  brought  down  the  little  vessel  of  balsam, 
and  they  washed  and  bathed  him  with  the  thing  that 
was  in  tho  vessel  ;  then  he  arose  up  as  whole  and 
healthy  as  lie  ever  was.  He  went  home  with  them, 
and  they  passed  the  night  in  great  pleasure. 

They  went  out  the  next  day  in  great  pleasure 
to  play  at  shinny.  He  went  against  the  three,  and 
he  would  drive  a  half  hail  down,  and  a  half  hail  up, 
in  against  them. 

They  perceived  the  Groat  Son  of  the  Sons  of 
the  World  coming  lo  the  town  ;  tlmt  was  their 
true  foster  brother*  also.  They  went  out  where  he 
was,  and  they  said  to  him — 

"  Han  of  my  love,  avoid  us  and  the  town  this  day." 

"  What  is  the  cause  I"  said  he. 
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"The  Knight  of  the  Red  Shield  ia  within,  and  it 
M  tbob  ho  is  seeking,"  aaid  they. 

"  Go  you  home,  and  say  to  him  to  go  away  and  to 
lee,  or  elaethat  I  will  take  the  head  of  kiaV  eeed 
the  Chart  San  of  the  Sou  of  the  Unrrene. 

Though  this  m  in  secret,  the  Knight  of  th.  Bad 
Shield  pejotmd  it ;  and  lu  went  oat  m  the  other 
tide  of  the  nouea,  and  ha  atnek  a  alriali  Mow,  aad  a 
fight  kfajdBn 

The  great  warrior  want  oat  after  his,  and  thay  he> 
gan  at  each  other. 

then  wee  ae  triek  Oat  fa  dee*  V/  aUeU  Mat  or  akaf  Ma*. 

Or  with  ehaessrre  alee  hex, 

Or  with  organ  of  the  axmk*. 

That  the  boraa*  oonld  net  do; 

Aa  was  the  trick  of  outrun,  trick  of  omiam,* 

The  apple  of  the  Jngglar  throwing  It  an  J  oatchiag  it 

Into  eaeh  othar'a  lap* 

Frigbtfiillj,  fnriomlj, 

Bloodilj,  grousing,  kartfODy. 

llind'i  deeire  I  umpire'i  choice  I 

Tb«j  would  drive  three  red  iperita  of  (fee  from  their  ermoer, 

Driving  from  the  ehield  wall,  and  Baeh 

Of  their  braaala  and  tender  botliia, 

Aa  they  hardly  belabonred  each  other. 

"  Art  thou  not  silly,  Warrior  of  the  Bed  Shield, 
when  thou  art  holding  wrestling  and  had  battlo  againat 
me  I "  aaid  Macabh  Mhacaibh  an  Domhain. 

"How  ia  this  I "  aaid  the  hero  of  the  Bed  Shield, 

"  It  is,  that  there  is  no  warrior  in  the  great  world 
that  will  kill  me  till  I  am  struck  above  the  covering 
of  the  trews,"  said  Macabh  Mor.f 

*  These  ma?  mean  the  pan  triek— the  trick  of  writing;  hat  I 
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"The  victory  blowing  of  that  be  thino  telling 
it  to  me  I  If  thou  hadst  told  me  that  a  long  time  ago, 
it  ia  long  aince  I  bad  swept  the  head  off  thee,"  said 
the  Warrior  of  the  Rod  Shield. 

"  There  ia  in  that  inoro  tlion  thou  canst  do ;  the 
king's  three  teeth  are  in  mj  pouch,  and  try  if  it  bo 
thon  that  will  take  them  out,"  aaid  Macabh  Mor. 

When  the  Warrior  of  the  Bed  Shield  heard  where 
the  death  of  Macabh  Mor  was,  he  had  two  blowi  given 
for  the  blow,  two  thrusts  for  the  throat,  two  stabs  for 
the  atab ;  and  tho  third  woe  into  the  earth,  till  he  bad 
dug  a  holu ;  then  ho  sprung  backwards.  The  great 
warrior  sprung  towards  him,  and  he  did  not  notice  the 
hole,  and  he  went  down  into  it  to  the  covering  of  the 
trews.  Then  he  reached  him,  and  he  cast  off  his  head. 
He  put  his  hand  in  his  pouch,  and  he  found  the  king's 
three  teeth  in  it,  and  he  took  them  with  him  and  be 
reached  the  castle. 

"  Make  a  way  for  me  for  leaving  this  island,"  said 
he  to  his  foster  brethren,  "as  soon  as  yon  can." 

"  We  havo  no  way,"  said  they,  "  by  which  thou 
canst  leave  it ;  but  stay  with  ua  forever,  and  thou 
shalt  not  want  for  meat  or  drink." 

"  The  matter  shall  not  be  so  ;  but  unless  you  make 
a  way  for  letting  me  go,  I  will  take  the  heads  and 
necks  out  of  yon,"  said  be. 

"  A  enrado  that  thy  foster  mother  and  thy  foster 
lather  had,  is  hero  ;  and  we  will  send  it  with  thee  till 
thou  goest  on  shore  in  Eirinn.  The  side  that  thou 
setteet  her  prow  she  will  go  with  thee,  snd  she  will 
return  back  again  by  herself ;  here  are  three  pigeons 
for  thee,  and  they  will  keep  company  with  thee  on  Urn 
way,"  aaid  his  foster  brothers  to  him. 

He  sat  the  eoraole  oat,  sod  he  sat  in  her,  and  be 
made  no  stop,  no  stay,  till  he  went  on  shore  in  Eirinn. 
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He  tnrnetl  her  prow  outwards ;  and  if  she  was  swift 
ooaobsg,  slio  wits  swifter  returning,  lie  let  away  the 
three  pigeons,  aa  he  left  the  strange  country  ;  and  ho 


tfc*  maaie  that  they  had." 

Ibere  in  a  gnat  river  between  hum  mi  the  knave 
bowse*  When  ha  reached  the  river,  ha  anr  ft  hoarv 
man  arming  with  all  hi*  might,  and  aborting,  "Ob, 
gentleman,  atay  yonder  until  I  take  yon  over  on  my 
bask,  in  cans  70a  should  wot  yourself." 

"Poor  man,  it  seems  as  if  thou  wart  ipabtta 
the  rivsr,"  esid  ha. 

"  It  is  (so),"  ssid  the  hoary  old  man. 

"  And  what  aat  tboe  thaw  1"  aaid  ha. 

"  I  will  tall  you  that,"  aaid  the  hoary  old  man ;  "  a 
hig  warrior  struck  a  fiat  on  the  King  of  Eirinn,  audita 
drove  out  three  of  hia  teeth,  and  hia  two  sons  wont  to 
take  out  vengeance  ;  there  went  with  them  a  foolish 
little  young  boy  that  waa  eon  to  me  ;  and  when  they 
went  to  manhood,  he  went  to  faintneaa.  It  waa  but 
aorry  vengeance  for  them  to  set  me  aa  a  porter  on  the 
river  for  if 

"  Poor  man,"  aaid  he,  "  that  ia  no  reproach  ;  be- 
fore I  leave  the  town  thou  wilt  he  well." 

He  eeised  him,  and  he  lined  him  with  him  ;  and 
he  net  him  sitting  in  the  chair  against  the  king's 
shoulder. 

"Thou  art  but  a  saucy  man  that  came  to  the  town  ; 
thou  hast  eet  that  old  carl  sitting  at  my  father'  ■  shoul- 
der ;  and  then  shalt  not  get  it  with  thee,"  aaid  the 
Knight  of  the  Cairn,  as  he  rose  and  eoirod  him. 

"  By  my  bond,  and  by  my  two  luuids'  redemption,  it 

ware  aa  well  for  thee  to  seize  Cnoo  Leothaid  as  to  Bourn 

*  In  aaotlisr  «TOon  pigeon*  wars  hia  bstsr  brother*  titni- 
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me,"  said  the  Warrior  of  the  Red  8hield  to  him,  as  he 
threw  him  down  against  the  earth. 

He  laid  on  him  the  binding  of  the  three  smalls, 
etraitly  and  painfully.  He  struck  him  a  blow  of  the 
point  of  his  foot,  and  ho  cast  him  over  tho  seven  high- 
est spars  that  were  in  the  court,  under  the  drippings 
of  the  lamps,  and  under  the  feet  of  the  big  dogs  ;  and 
he  did  the  very  same  to  the  Knight  of  the  8word ; 
and  the  little  treasure  gave  a  laugh. 

"  Death  wrappings  be  upon  thyself  !"  said  the  king 
to  her.  "  Thou  art  from  a  year's  end  meat  companion, 
and  drink  companion  for  me,  and  I  never  saw  smile 
or  laugh  being  made  by  thee,  until  my  two  sons  are 
being  disgraced.'* 

"  Oh,  king,"  said  she,  "  I  have  knowledge  of  my 
own  reason." 

"  What,  oh  king,  is  the  screeching  and  screaming 
that  I  am  hearing  since  I  came  to  the  town  f  I  never 
got  time  to  ask  till  now/'  said  the  hero  of  the  Red 
8hield. 

"  My  sons  have  three  horses'  teeth,  driving  them 
into  my  bead,  since  the  beginning  of  a  year,  with  a 
hammer,  until  my  head  has  gone  through  other  with 
heartbreak  and  torment,  and  pain,"  said  the  king. 

M  What  wouldst  thou  give  to  a  man  that  would  put 
thy  own  teeth  into  thy  head  without  hurt,  without 
pain/'  said  he. 

"  Half  my  state  so  long  as  I  may  be  alive,  and  my 
state  altogether  when  I  may  go,"  said  the  king. 

Ho  asked  for  a  can  of  water,  and  he  put  the  teeth 
into  the  water. 

"  Drink  a  draught,"  said  be  to  the  king. 

The  king  drank  a  draught,  and  his  own  teeth  went 
into  bis  head,  firmly  and  strongly,  quite  as  well  as 
they  ever  were,  and  every  one  in  her  own  plaoa. 
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"  Aha ! "  said  the  king,  "  I  am  at  rest  It  is  thou 
that  didst  the  valiant  deeds ;  and  it  was  not  my  set  of 
sons!" 

"  It  is  he,"  said  the  little  treasure  to  the  king, 
"  that  could  do  the  valiant  deeds  ;  and  it  was  not  thy 
set  of  shambling  sons,  that  would  be  stretched  as  sea- 
weed seekers  when  he  was  gone  to  heroism." 

"  I  will  not  eat  meat,  and  I  will  not  drink  draught,9' 
said  the  king,  "  until  I  see  my  two  sons  being  burnt 
to-morrow.  I  will  send  some  to  seek  faggots  of  grey 
oak  for  burning  them." 

On  the  morning  of  the  morrow,  who  was  earliest 
on  his  knee  at  the  king's  bed,  but  the  Warrior  of  the 
Bed  Shield. 

"  Rise  from  that,  warrior ;  what  single  thing 
mightest  thou  be  asking  that  thou  shouldst  not  got," 
said  the  king. 

"The  thing  I  am  asking  is,  that  thy  two  sons 
should  be  let  go  ;  I  cannot  be  in  any  one  place  where 
I  may  see  them  spoiled,"  said  he.  "  Jt  were  better 
to  do  bird  and  fool  clipping  to  them,  and  to  let  them 

go." 

The  king  was  pleased  to  do  that  Bird  and  fool 
clipping  was  done  to  them.  They  were  put  out  of 
thoir  place,  and  dogs  and  big  town  vagabonds  after 
them. 

The  little  treasure  and  the  Warrior  of  the  Red 
Shield  married,  and  agreed.  A  great  wedding  was 
made,  that  lasted  a  day  and  a  year  ;  and  the  last  day 
of  it  was  as  good  as  the  first  day. 
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RIDIRE  NA  SGIATHA  DBIRGK. 

Biia  aob  roimbe  mo  Righ  Eireann  '•  dh'  fholbh  e  fheln,  'to  ahluagh 
agnt  a  laochraidh,  '•  a  mhaithean,  'a  a  mhbrualalean  do  'o  bhtinn 
•hithlno  agna  ahellg.  8bnldh  ad  air  cnoeao  daUuoaine  delta,  far  an 
elreedh  griao  ga  moch  ago*  an  laidhaadh  i  go  h-anmoch.  Thulrt 
am  leer  a  btt  lueithe  beal  no  'ohèìle. 

"  Co  'nebj,  aon  an  ceitbir  ranna  math  an  domhain,  aig  am  bfooh  a 
ehridho  tar  agm  tailoeas  a  dheenadh  air  Righ  Eireenn,  '•  e  am 
meadhon  albigh  agnt  laofihraklh,  mbraeialean  a'a  maithoan  a  riogh- 
echd  fheln." 

MNach  anuiideach  ribb,"  art'  an  righ,  "dh'  Oiaodadh  e  tigbinn 
fear  a  dbeanadh  tar  agnt  Uiloeaa  erase,  '•  nacb  b'  nrrainn  aibh  an 
rioba  'bn  mbeasa  *na  fbanaaig  a  thoirt  aiede." 

'8  ann  mar  seo  a  bba.  Cbnnnaie  ad  dubbradh  (rots'  a'  tigbinn 
bbo  'n  aird  an  iart  'a  a'  triall  do  'n  aird  an  ear,— '8  marcaicbo  falaire 
doigfae  'tigbinn  gn  annndach  *na  deign. 

Mar  a  bu  ebaraidb  air  tir  na  alèìbhte, 

Mar  rani  air  na  rionnagen, 

Mar  mboir  mòr  air  lodannen, 

Mar  ghnal  gnibbne  gobba 

'Ga  bbethedh  aig  taobb  na  h-abhann ; 

*8  ann  mar  lean  a  db'  ambairoeadb  fir  agnt  mnatban  an  domb- 

ain  lamb  ris, 
An  deelbh,  'a  an  dreach,  tan  crath,  agna  an  aogaa. 

Labbair  a  dhaibh,  an  seen,  ann  am  briatbra  noeneacha,  foftene, 
ache,  Aor-ghlic,  fior-eolaia ;  'a  ma  *n  robb  tnillldh  teenacheia  aatorra 
ebnir  e  tbairia  an  dorn,  'a  bhoaii  a  *n  rigb  aadar  am  banl  'a  an  t-eron 
*a  chair  a  trl  flaelan  as,  'a  obaap  •  'na  dborn  ad,  'a  ebnir  •  'na  pbòc 
ad,  '•  db*  fbalbb  a. 

*  Nacb  d*  thabheirt  ml,  nlbb,"  art'  an  righ,  «gom  feodadh  a  tigbinn 
Jeer  a  dheeiudh  teir  agnt  tailceea  ormea,  'a  nacb  b*  nrrainn  aibh  an 
rioba  *bn  mbeasa  'na  fbenaaig  a  tboirt  aiede."  Bbokiich  an  too  a 
mhae  mor,  ridir*  a'  cbhlm,  nacb  itheadb  a  biadh,  a'a  nacb  òladh  c 
deoch,  a'a  nacb  cladeedh  e  cebl,  gnt  an  d'  thogadb  e,  bher  a'  ghabg- 
Uh  a  bhnail  an  dorn  air  an  righ,  an  caann  a  dhealbb  a  dbeanadh. 

•Mate,"  orta  ridir'  a'  chlaidhimh, "  en  t-eon  ciadhna  dhomhea, 
gut  an  d'  thoir  mi  'n  lamb,  a  bhnail  an  dorn  air  an  righ,  o'n  ghuaU 
Aiondeth." 

Bba  aon  (hear  too,  an  teen,  'a  a'  chnidaachd  d'  am  b'  ainm  Mac 
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an  Earraicb  uaine  rl  Galsge,  M  An  t-aon  cladhna  domhaa,"  an*  caan, 
**  gus  an  d'  tboir  mi,  aa  a'  ghaiageach  a. bhuail  an  dorn  air  an  rigli, 
an  cridhe  'smaointicb  air  a  dbèanadn." 

"Tnita*  a  bbeathaich  mboeaich,"  oraa  Ridire  Cnbirn,  "de*  *bbeir 
thusa  leinn  ?  Nur  a  rachamaidne  air  tbapadh,  rachadb  tue"air  mhi- 
thapadb.  Geobbadb  tu  baa  am  mòioticb  bhuig,  na  'n  ageilpe  chreag, 
na  'n  talamh  toll,  na  'n  agatb  garraidb,  na  'n  ait-eigin." 

M  Biodh  ain  'a  a  rognainn  da  acb  falbbaidb  mi,"  oraa  Mao  an 
Earralob  uaine  ri  Gaiage. 
\u'  Db'  fbalbb  da  mhae  an  rìgb.    Stal  gu  'n  dog  Ridire  a  Cbbirn  aa 

*  a  dhelgb  aa  faicear  Mao  an  Earraicb  uaine  ri  Gauge  'gan  leantuJnn. 

"  Gu-deV'  oraa  Ridire  'Chuirn  ri  Ridire  'Cblaidbimh,  "  a  ni  ainn 
ria." 

MNi(w  oraa  Ridire  'Cblaidnlmb,  "an  ceann  a  agatbadh  dbetn." 
"  Mate,"  oraa  Ridire  'Cbbirn,  Mcba  dèan  ainn  aean ;  acb  tba  carragb 
roòr  cloiche  abnaa  an  teo  atrua  ceangblaidh  ainn  ria  a." 

M  Tba  mi  toileach  aean  fhe*in  a  dbeanadh,"  ore'  am  fear  eile. 

Cbeangbail  ad  ria  a'  cbarragb  chloich*  e,  an  loa  fbagail  gua  am 
Ijaaaiclieadli  0,  'a  gliabb  ad  oir  failbli.  Sitil  gun  d'  thug  Ridire  'Clibini 
a  ritbisd  aa  a  dhelgb,  '«  faicear  o'  tigliinn  e,  'a  an  carragb  air  a 
mhuin. 

"Nach  fhaic  tba,  neis,  am  fear  aean  a'  tigbinn  a  ritbisd,  'a  an 
carragb  air  a  mhuin,"  oraa  Ridire  'Chuirn  ri  Ridire  Chlaidhlmh. 
"Dè'niainris?" 
.  "  Tha  'n  ceann  a  agathadb  dbetb  'a  gon  a  leigeil  na 's  fbaide,"  oraa 

Ridire  'Chlaidhlmh. 

"  Cha  dean  sinn  aean,"  oraa  Ridire  'Chuirn,  wacb  tillidb  ainn  ague 
fuasglaidh  ainn  an  carragb  dlieth.  Is  auarrnch  d'  ar  leithidne  do  dha 
Hin-ghaisgeach  gad  a  bliiodh  e  leinn ;  ni  e  fear  glilanadh  agiatb,  na 
skieideach  UiUrlach,  na  rud-eigin." 

Db'  fhuasgail  ad  e  agua  leig  ad  leo  a.  Ghabh  ad  a  aloe  an  aeo 
thun  a'  chladaich.  Fhuair  ad  an  aean  an  long  ria  an  abradb  ad,  an 
Iubhracb  bhallacb. 

Chuir  ad  a  mach  i,  's  thug  ad  a  toUeacb  do  mhuir,  's  a  deireadh 

do  thir. 
Thog  ad  na  sinil  bhreaca,  bhaideaJacha,  bharr-rbisgte, 
An  aodann  nan  crann  fada,  fulannach,  fìùghaidh. 
Bha  soirbheaa  beag,  laghach  aca  mar  a  thaghadh  ad  fh<T 
'Bbeireadh  fraghach  *  a  beinn,  duillcach  a  coill,  aeileacb  a  a 

fhreumhaichan. 

*  Fraghach,  same  as  fraoch,  heather. 


■ 


'Chi 
Ad  letl 
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r'Milli  tilth*  mn  talgheen  inn  in  rl.ij.-jn  run  lomairMD,     . 


Ctl*  I'll  bheng  '1  cha  bu  mhor  le^ian  seen  IIkC 

Ach  'ga  caitheadh, '«  'ga  ghabhail  mar  a  thlgeadh  e. 

An  fliairge  Tulpanaich  '•  >'  falpaneich  ; — 

An  Icar  dearg  'a  an  Iw  osliie  'lachannaich, 

'8  a'  bualadh  lha.ll  '1  a  bhos  ma  bbrdalbh. 

An  fbaochag  chrom  ehlar  a  bha  shioa  an  (rrnnnd  an  algei 

Bhelrtadh  I  anag  air  a  beul.mhr  acm  cnag  air  >  h-nrlar. 

Cbearradh  i  cimmlein  caol  c-oirce  If  fheobhn  'a 


Thug  id  Iri  lath.in  'ga  cailheiidh  mar  .win. 
"  Tl.i  mi  ri>.(in  a'  fin  tgtth  dneth  ■-■.'■  ana  Ridlre  Cliuira  rl 
Ili'lir-   Chlaidliimh ;    "  bu    nihitliidh    leam    ageul    fhaolainn   aa   a' 

"  'S  tn  fhem  a  'a  mfcr-ionmbmifneach  arm  a  Ridlre  Chlilrn,  ague 
lelg  fnaicinn  gu  'm  hi  aplig  aged  a  dhcd  aiue;  a^ni  mar  an  d'  iM'nl 
tliu  enae  bidb  am  barrachd  apbn  agalnn  ott,"  dim  Has  an  Eamkli 
uaina  ri  Gai.ge.  Sua  a  ghabh  KMlra  Chiilm  1«  roid,  '•  thuit  e  nuaa 
'na  ghlag  palaeanaidh  air  clar-uachrach  na  luinge. 

"  *S  dona  'fliuana  ta  *  oria  Ridlre  Chlaldhimh. 

"  FiWim  an  tu  fh^in  'la  Oarr;  'a  ma 'a  In  'a  feerr  lei  gear  fhaicinn 
gum  bi  barrachd  toil  agad  del  air  t'  aghaidh,  alr-neo  bidh  am  barr- 
■ctirl  tyim  again n  ort,"  orea  Mar  an  Earralch  uaine  ri  Gaiage. 

Sum  a  gbabli  Ridlre  'ChlaÌclhÌmh,  'a  ma  'n  d'  rainig  -  ach  Irith  a' 
ohroinn  tliMalch  e  air  agiamhaJl  'a  air  agreadall,  'a  cha  V  utralnn  • 
dnl  a  auai  n*  tighinn  a  nine. 

"  Rinn  tha  mar  a  dh'  larradh  ort,  'a  lelg  thu  fhaicinn  gun  robh  an 
barrachd  npela  agad  a  dhol  iuee ;  'a  a  neia  cha  d'  tbeid  IhiiM  >uae,  'a 
cha  mhotha  'tbig  tha  nnaa  I  Cha  ghalageacb  miae,  '*  cha  lelth  ghaiag. 
tacb  mi,  1  cha  robh  meaa  gaingich  arm  an  am  fegoll."  Gheobhainn 
baa  am  mbintich  bbolg  na  'n  ageilpe  ehnag,  na  'n  agtth  gkrraidb,  n* 
'n  fciueigin,  "agoa  cha  ba  iptim  arm  egeul  »  thoirt  h  a'  chnnn," 
eraa  Mac  an  Earralch  ualne  ri  Gaiage. 

•  A  ahaoidh  mhùìr,"  oraa  Ridire  'Chbirn,  "feoch  rie." 

■  la  aaoidb  mnr  mi  'n  dlugh  |  ach  cha  b'  eadh  a'  fagail  a'  bhaile," 
ore*  Mac  an  Karralch  nainc  ri  Qalaga. 

Thomhala  e  li-inn  bho  cheannaibh  a  ibleagh  gn  barraibh  ordag,  'a 
bha  <  abuta  a  chlifgeadh  anna  a'  chrannaig. 

-Gu-de"  'tba  Ibu  'fair inn  ?"  oraa  Ridlre  'Cfauirn. 

■  Tha  a  to  mhhr  do  dh'  fheannaig  '1  tha  e  ro  bheag  do  dh'  fheer- 


HfU             wa»Mnnnnnnnnn^_- 

Jj"d 
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>  tli'  iKid  fcuch  in  aithnkh  thn  de  W  ■ 

iu  'Uiclnn  ■  noil?"  on'  id  rli. 

■  MM  ■■"nil  «*i— »*'i>iiiii1W  ■*,«**■» 

on,' on*  ad 

'TtafljraiMk'ftMOribkiiMltlMrtMt'il 
-CWnathafaar-afMEUiraCftaka. 


trlklnua'MfaUaa^tfea. 

An  mmm  mm  W  Uwnn  MM*  nd  *  Mfeta  w»  mm. 

"  Thn  ml,"  otm  Itldlrt  Chtiira,  -  ■'  laiagUh  dhoth  no,  hi  mhkn- 
lah  lum  ageiil  rbaaulau  u  an  ailaan." 

"  "S  to  fli<!ln,"  omHmw  Eamleh  mIm  if  Oaton,  b  mir- 
toamhalnnaach  ana,  agu*  folbta  an  toiaaach  fauch  d*  'n  agaul  a't 
(hearr  a  bbair  thn  a'r  kmniniiih." 

Db'fhalbh  ridlrachbira,  'i  rainig  « 'n  Mm,  t  (bat  •  laak  air 
bum  tnalrta,  1  a  AM  a  gbabfa  a  Innl*  g>  ghlbiaaaa  i  "a  Utfll  a  alt 
ala,  "a  eha  robh  rloba  oaolUa|na  araldnn  aadar  a  ghlnlaMa  "•  a 
nhnthalrnaaa  nach  robb  'na  cliuann  iu  bbaal  MM  brbg. 

-  *B  don' «, 'a  d<«' a,"  oraa  Ridln 'OhUidbbah. 

■  Ptknam  an  tu  ftiic  a 'a  rtàarr,"  una  Mao  u  Kanaka  ulna  ri 
Oatan.  >M|(mmi|m  U  miimU  mm  Mrit1 4M  «1» »' 
agbaidb,  air-nao  Udb  an  borraend  apbra  agalan  art." 

Dh'  fhalbh  Bldlia  "Chlaidhimb,  'a  rainig  «  'a  Ulna,  1i  IM(  a  lama 


«  Kata,"  MM  Mm  an  Earrakh  ulna  ri  Gaiaga,  "chabu  gfeakf- 
aaeh  mlaa  an  am  fanail  a'  bballa  'our  beaeod-M  |  "a  M  "m  Uedh  mo 
rcgtia  arm  a'a  aldidb  again  da  na  "bbtil  anna  an  dombaa  nkV,  eh* 
bu  inalrn  arm  igaal  a  tbotrt  aa  an  all*an." 

"  Ha'm  blodh  aaan  agalnn  gbcobbadb  in'  a,"  ana  Btdira  "Citirm. 

-  A  BHIn  'Chhim,  b'  a  I'  aim  anna  f  anbadh  fhata  darna  akm 
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agat  tldaadh  a  b*  fbearr  loam  agamanaaandomban  mbor;  gad  Baca 
ta  fboln  (Urea  goiogooeb  a  '•  fbaarr  a  th'  aan,"araa  Mm  as  Earroieb 
aaiaa  rl  Galaga. 

M*8«  m'  ainn  agaa  m'  tldoadh  (Mb  a  *•  faaaa  fhaotalnn,"  ami 
Ridiro  *Cbbira,  «  ogat  gboobb  tbat'  ad ;  aeb  b'  (bèArr  Worn  gm 
biodb  to  cho  aaath  *•  gan  tanaoodh  ta  dhomh  00  na  a-airm  agaa  as 
t-cldoodb  eilo  '•  fbearr  aa  «'  fheftdhalnn-ea." 

ThaainaagaaoTdeadh  MhacAibb  mhnir  Mhacalbb  ah  Dombaia  A 
bbaail  an  dorn  Air  t*  atbair,"  oraa  Mac  an  EerraJeb  aaiae  ri  Gaiage. 

Choir  Ridiro  Cbbira  dbetb  Aim  AfBt  èìdblb,  *•  gbabb  Mao  as 
Earraicb  ri  Gaiage  aab-airm  agat  ba  h-^kUdb. 

Gbabb  •  'ba  tbreaU-akbeaa  eoth  ago*  craaidb-cbofnhreJg. 

Mat  a  bhaToiiie  *b  t-arbl  'a  an  t-aloda  ahUoiahoinn  bbaidhe  ana* 
rV 


A*  eboiAiaa  eaooab  ootaia  air  oacbdar  ba  eeoeab  caotaige, 

A  agiatb  bbacaldeadi,  btiacaideaeb,  blMm^ 

A  ebeaaaa-bbeart,  clogada  crBaidb-cboaibraig 

A'  eoimbaad  a  ebiaa,  *a  a  cbeonoa  mballakh, 

An  tn  hatch  aa  h-lorgoUl,— *aea  ftnrgaill  aa-dioraaia, 

A  ablacaata  craaidb  caraklb  *aa  laiiah  dbek, 

Una  agitbiHB  gbear  aa  take  r'a 


Tbof  •  aaaf  breigb  a*  ohladakh,  *a  eba  robb  fbfal  a  tbilaaadb  a*a 
dtflgh  a  thalaeh  aacb  robb  cbo  domhalaa  ri  Ibid  a  tbugeedh  dalle, 
cbrana  araia  nar  a  ba  doiaibaa  *bbk>db  a  'tfoobbadh.  Kabilg  e*a 
eaareall  tatae.     Ltam  a  o  bbarralbb  a  ebleagb  mi  borraibb  brdag 


tbar  aa  taiae.  Bba  *b  teta  aa  bob  ailaan  a  ba  bbbifjarbe  'cbaaaaaf  W 
o  ftbat  aa  doatbala  ga  dairtadb  aa  dtttaa.  Gbabb  a  aaaa  flaaaa  aa 
ailaaa  '•  cbaaaak  a  cboc  bmoI  baidba  *aa  ajboadboa.  Tbog  a  ria  a' 
chaoc  Bba  loambaiaB  ajbaatbe  *aa  eatdbe  air  a'  ebaoc,  *a  bgteob 
Bar  *•  a  cbaaaa  air  a  glen,  'a  e  *aa  ebadaL  Labbair  a  rilba  aaa  aai 
briatbra  Beaeecha,  rotaneacba,  fto-galfe,  rntae,  Burigbaoeaa,  fW- 
eolala.  Fbraagair  laa  aaaa  aa  briatbra  dadhaa ;  a  tear  aai  b*  ad  a 
b'  (bèarr,  eba  b*  ad  dad  a  ba  mbaaaa  *■  aa  aaa. 

-  '8  tonmbaiaa  learn  (Mia  feer  do  eboluk,  *■  88*01  biodb  ebbr 
ogam  oct  dh'  faagedb  to'a  l-oDeaa,"  era'  aa  Ioeataiaa. 

•Meai  b'  ioaoibaiaa   loot  fear  bm  eboalaio  da'  iooiuifb  Cb 
domh  dd  'be  daegadb  do'a  blaob  aoav"  oraa  Mao  aa  Barraiab 
riOaioga. 

-  Tba  bbrr  aa  laodaig  a  tbeirt  datb  "  ore'  bo. 
Tbog  0  latab  air  aa  ana  ogitbtaa  gaeir  a  bba  'a  taiot  r'a 


«6o 

g  rti  laodng  dcth  o' 

tdairanbglach. 
iMdliiomhdif'i  dlugadbdo'n  bgUeh ;— olrnea 'idlthlad  d«th  an 
a?  thotr  *ii  »■  dun  thu  rhfin  '■  an  t-bglacta  I  oria  Mm  in  Eamkli 
MfcMriOnMfa. 

*"Sdl«>>dkdlw,>>on'ta^-radMafc<UuthaH,UMBcM«- 


ratta'ana  talrgnaochd  HgWMdA  •Oau  aeo,agoaaa«cmgli  eW* 

■dlbiOiUHUkdrtiMMMiiiMainlfMwMi'klk* 
tu  litihdmlh  (Hi  m  dlw  •  MM." 

*        Cbonl  BiaMS  MO,  gl*  robb.  laUhid  IMI  U  talrgMnchd  UM,  a*  • 

IBs.  Muattaadh.  CfcaMh  dotn  air  ihapadh,  ■»  dòm  air  |Hwift,  ■> 
òornalraplaonadhai^T^a'nadhalaJbnliM  omigV.  bhnaH  • 
air  ui  bUcfc  «hbr  u  camUg  na  mM  a.  Tfcog  ana  ftar.s  ttftta 
dudal  blwinadh  aJradhaihun-adh'ankarcaafa-.  "iM.-Om'Ml 
Mr  a  kk  to  cnndnl, "  an  ff  thalc'g  tan  'inangieh  m  SffatM  Mp  F 
'aannindtoghatha'aUairaort.  CfcVnftnda HMMMMiiMMifc' 

■  Da  llirlan  da  t'  aagal  ort  fMlo,  'a  a'  h-aon  stawa,"  ana  Gafag- 
aach  na  3giallia  delrge,  "  aba  'n  (had'  a  ahaaaaa  thuaa  liomhia." 

An  oaraibh  a  ctrfifo  ghabh  ad,  '■  bha  ad  a'  craaldli  laadabt  a  cbflla 


1  atb-dhath  "ma  anmoleh  inn.     Scoaoliitkh 


Uiiigeaih  na  Sgi«th»  dtlrga  gun  robh  a  fad'  o  a  chalrdaan  '■  fagna 
d'a  nalmhdean,  'a  tbug  t'n  t ogall  bbaag,  ahollldr  od  air,  *•  bfanail  a 
rla  an  talamh  a  Tung  ordag  a  cbolaa  niu  do  bhaa  a  cblualat, 
agaa  agath  adhath  an  eaann. 

"  Oad  la  mi  'rlnii  ana  cha  mhi  'gheall  a,"  na'  man.  Tfang  a"n 
lkinh  o'n  gbnallainn  dath,  '■  tliug  a'n  cridha  a  a  chum,  'a  tbog  an 
ceann  bhnj  a  mhulnell.  Chnlr  a  'Jamh  am  pòc'  a'  ghalagldi  uihairbh, 
'a  fliuair  •  Id  Aaclan  aoaiin  alch  «nn,  'a,  lali  an  dtlftr,  ghabh  a'u  alia 
iaclan  au  rlgh  ad,  'a  tbug  *  lain  ad.  Cliaidb  a  gu  Mm  ooilk,  'a 
bhoaiu  e  gad, '»  chtangball  a  air  an  lamh,  'a  an  cridha,  'a  an  nana. 

"Co'ca  '•  fhiarr  leatsa  fantall  an  aao,  air  an  eilaan  aao  leat  fhèin, 
na  falbh  Itanaa,"  on'  a  rii  an  lonmhulnn. 

■  'S  fhèarr  laamu  folbh  bat  (hem.  Da  M  flr  na  h-blr  Ihalmhanta 
gn  lfir,"  on'  an  lonmbninn. 

Thoa;  ■  lali  1  air  fraa-mhuUach  a  ghualln*  'a  air  nallach  a  dbroroa 
'a  gfaabli  a  gua  an  ulna.  Ltsm  a  thalrla  'aan  lonmhuian  air  a  mhnln, 
Faicldha  Hldlia  'Cbblrn  'a  Rldira 'CbUidhimha' tighlnn  nacbonuV 
dhall,  'a  boll  a'a  bualnaa  'nan  'abllean. 


it  lallhhlnaaa  do  dba  gbakagaach 
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*  800  dolbbae,"  on*  aaan,  mtm  lonmbulnn  mbnatna  100»  agaa  tri 
Aaelan  bhnr  n-albar,  agna  eaano,  agna  Iamb,  agaa  eridha  an  fliir  a 
bhoaU  an  dora  air.  Daanaibb  fuireaeb  baag,  'a  UUidh  aria*  'a  cba  •■ 
fnag  mi  faigbeall  agaoil  aana  an  eileen." 

Uhabha  air  firibh  air  aiO  an  cuuui  tola,  thug  •  anil  aaadbelgn, 
'a  faicaar  adaan  agna  a*  Bhreacach  a'  deanadh  falaeh  enain  air. 

«  Marbb-phaiag  oirbh  Win,"  ora*  aaao ;  «  aiaa  fala  ma'r  abilaaa ; 
manadh  'ar  oroebaklb  oirbh  I  m*  Chagall  an  ailoan  loam  fhtfin,  gnn 
duina  *ahtal  Adbaimb  ann,  *a  gun  fbioa'aa  a  nocbd  64  *ni  mLw 

Obabh  a  air  aghaidh  faadb  an  eUaan,  'a  eba  robta  a  fafcfam  taigh 
na  tferala  an  bite  'on  bith,  iaaal  na  ard.  Ma  dheuraadh  chuirnaie  a 
aaana  cbaiataal  an  Voenar  an  eflaan,  'a  Khabh  a  a  TonnauMn,  Chunn- 
ak  a  tri  oganakh  a*  Ugbinn  gu  trom,  airtnoalach,  agfeh  tbna  a' 
cbaiateU.  Labhair  a  dhaibh  ann  am  briathra  Jlaaaacha,  folanaacha, 
florghlie  Aor-aolaJa.  Labbair  bdaan  an  contain  nam  brialbra  dadhua. 
Humig  ad  ann  am  briatbra  aaanaebaia  air  a  cuclle ;  *a  eo  *hha  *aaa 
acb  a  tbrioir  dbaarbb  cnombdnaltan.  Ghabh  ad  a  aUrigb  an  daagb 
thoU-lnntlnn  air  a'  mbòr-bbaila. 

Tbog  ad  eabl  'a  laag  ad  bron 

Bba  daocbanna  mine,  mekgeaeh, 

'&  deochanna  garga,  gaehannaeh, 

Bmihinna  —ora,  eocharach, 

Eadar  e  fbeln  'a  a  chomhdbalUn ; 

CooiMdarOiklbkaaUkaaoaidlaMihD/gboiaU'aatnaUMa 

aiabblat 
8earganaieb  a'  etor  ghabhafl  la  farnra  a  eblnll  aaan, 
A  bba  ahmrrachd  gu  ato-bhiun  an  etdhohe  aaan. 

Cbaidb  ad  a  laldba.  Anna  a'  mbabUan  an  laV  na  mbaJreack  db' 
alrldb  a  ann  an  daagb  thoil-lnntina  'a  ghabb  a  'bhladh.  D4  'dmal  a 
aeb  gUogaroakh  arm  'a  daoina  'del  'nan  eidaadh.  Co  *bha  'aa  aab  a 
chomhdbaltan. 

•Ca'  bbaU  aibh  a'  dol  ?  "  ara'  aaan  rin. 

*  Tba  aina  o  enaann  la  a'a  bUadbna  *aan  tUaaa  boo,"  ora*  bdaan, 
"  a*  enmail  oogaidb  rl  Mae  Dorcha,  Mac  DoMair,  'a  dad  afnaigb  alga, 
*•  a*  h-oila  h-aon  mbarbb  aa  afaan  an  dlagb  bidb  a  baa  am  mabaacb 
Tba  'gbaaaan  oimn  naeb  fkaod  aina  aao  fhagail  gn  brbeb  gna  am 
mar  bb  ^"  ad." 

-TWMmiotWbhaadiugh;  *a  fl*aJrde  aibh  mi,*  ore*  aaan. 
-  Tba  'gbaaaan  oirnn,*  ora'  adaan,  ■  naeb  fkaod  dam'  n  dnoi 
mar  aa  d*  tnmd  a  ann  lata  fhèrn.- 


461  west  man  land  tales. 

fMadh  tililue  lUigli  in  dlugh,  '■  iliuJ  mit'  ann  turn  flu'in,"  on' 
MM. 

ill  ihingh  Mlila  Porch*  Wltic 


•  gnat*  ad,  *a  bha  ad  a'  <naUh  I 


MM  thug  BUn  na  Sgfatka  dairga  atgpU  bM*g,MMBi Mik, 
•haiUak  h  «fr  Mm  Dmk  Mm  IMIMr,  %  dudr  •  Mm  %  •»  tMg 
■  KhMMu,  Bha  ■»  MB  Mm  Dorm  Mm  MB*  mbm, 
1ltWM<ML^M«M  Mi*Mt|MllrM,  M 
llwn,  an  mo,  air  ■  nihilleadh  '«  ntr  *  nubadh  cho  M  "*  MM 
hfunlnn  •  ■»  brack  fUgaiL  '•  Mm  <T  ifaa  •  Mh  •  fhaln  a  lafcjaU 
'r.a  laidha  'mtuf  nun  marbb  bul  an  hrtfca.  Ban  trbigh  aanòr  Mm 
pi  h-uwal;  '■  dtf  'chunl  •  Kh  an  fhalrga  'llgblnn  'na  taora  Icine 
leinleacL, — *u  natlialr  bliaumannack, — 'na  tarbh  Ituid.  Dli'  ambajrc 
a  naldha  '■  da  chnnoaie  ■  llghinn  air  tìr  air  maadbon  Ma  tragba  aeb 
caillcach  mhor  fblacUch  nach  facM  riabli  a  leJthid.  Dha  'n  fniacaill 
a  b'  (baida  'na  bata  'na  dorn,  "a  an  U  bn  gblorra  'na  daalg  'a  n-oend. 

Gbatib  1  nloa  gal  an  bralcb,  'a  bba  ditbiad  tadar  I  agtu  ana. 
Cbnlr  1  'mcur  'nam  bral  'i  thug  I  bao  «d,  'i  dh'  alrldh  ad  mat  alan 
mur  a  V  fnìarr  a  blia  ad  riabli.  Ralnig  I  tbean,  'a  chnir  1  'maar  'na 
bhaul,  agiu  igalh  •  dbiih  on  alt  I.  Bliuall  i  bullla  da  bnarr  a  cob' 
mU  tgui  llillgi  thar  Maoad  iomalraan  * .  "A  bhtnd  again,"  on'  be, 
"  'a  in  ftar  ma  dhalrcadh  a  db'  atk-buaoUialchau  ml  'aan  araWi  " 

Ulirom  a'  eballtaaeb  air  fair  alia '■bba  alaeaa  an  laothabuMdltli. 
CharoUhrhloaaigaddroiuacliBUMdheudo'iiehailltca.  Hniaoinl- 
ich  a  air  an  t-alaagh  ghfearr  a  bh"  >lg  i  mac  a  thilgail  urra  '■  na  'n 
tuitaadh  an  caann  dilh  gum  bn  mbath.  Thllg  «'n  t-alaagfa  'a  cbalr 
a'n  caann  da  'n  cbaillich.  Bha  a'n  ato  "n»  inlnaadh  air  an  araich ; 
full,  a'a  fcithran,  a'a  faoil  air  an  dochann,  ach  gun  robb  cnbnhan 
alan  alga,     Da  'mbotbalch  a  aeb  crultira  doll  fsadb  na  b-arach. 

"  Ui  'tba  Lhu  'g  iarraidh  ?*  ora'  a  rb  a'  oliruitlra. 

"  Tba  ml  elnnUadi  gn  'bball  d  agtth,"  ora*  an  cmltlra. 

uTblg  a  nlm  '■  ouir  do  chaann  air  an  tulnualg  aao,  'i  daaa 
MdaL" 

Cbaidha 
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*  Tha  thu  br  nadar,"  en*  aa  crnitaer  ria.t 

■  Dd  'ekuaulc  tha  7"  on'  u  mil  tear, 

-  Craftlra  dull,-  on'  alaaan,  -  ■'  Urnlin  ■ 
■alrgpaeh  ulaii  cnann  ■  Iboirt  Hem." 

Hag*  a'n  mo  air  ■'  ehroltlra  chlnJl,  '1  chair  • 
chibaaiian  Mm  trtd  ehbl  1  chlan.      Htia  •'•  ho  fa  gTimai  oath 
autbhadh  a  crslUrn  doll  sn  braUiaob  ach  la  a  dm*  fMa. 

Chaall  «,  'n  >M,  eaoiaaadh  ktadh  aa  h-araicti. 

"Coaiodr  orialanan. 

"ThaW-o  da  Ihrlalr  dhaarbh-ehoabdhaltan  ga  r  anraldh  a 
aHa  an  h-aJla  as  dlagh,"  an'  adaaa. 

"  Tha  mlat  am  ahlnaadb  an  an,"  on'  abaaa,  "  '»  full,  a'l  Hltbtan, 
a  •  en  am  h*  ii  air  an  dochann." 

«  Ham  bkxlh  againn  an  Mopan  Vw-ahlaint  a  th'  tig  a  ehallllch 
■Mar,  maahhah-  Uhk  i  Wcha  Male  IMUatr  eba  b'  faada  'bbithaam- 
ald  (ad"  Mc-haaV  on'  adaan. 

"Thai  ihdra  marbh  ahaaa  aa  aaan.*  ora'  mHal,  ■  *a  aha  *■  'afJ  ■! 
aim  aach  rhaod  albb  fbaotatnn." 

*  Tha  alasa  ai  a  gaaaan  |rn  braUiach,"  on"  adaan. 

Thuf  ad  a  noaa  an  atepan  me-ahlalnt,  'a  nigh  agaa  db'  fbalk  ad  a 
Ma  an  rod  a  bb'  mm'  aa  atop.  Dh'  airidb  a,  '11  aaan,  ihi  cho  alan, 
hJtan'aabhaariabh.  Chaidh  t  dachaldh  kn,  'a  cbalradan  oidhtha 
aaatbad  inn  an  daagfc  Uwil-lnnUnn. 

Chakjb  ad  a  math  an  la'r  na  mhairaaeb  an  aa  daogn  (had-bmt- 
Inn  a  dh' hHidn.  Cbahih  alaau  ria  an  triair,  'a  eftatraadn  a  hath, 
bhhlr,  awe,  'a  laath-bhaJi  laaa,  a  atalgh  ona.  Ubaibakh  ad  do 
Wheeabh  aabr  llhacalbh  an  Donhala  a'  tiehlna  de'a  bhalle.  lr.  aaa 
aa  daarbh-choaahdhaha  nktaaeM.  Chaklh  ad  a  ajath  far  an  robh 
a  1  thalrl  art  rta. 

•  Fhir  k  ghaail  aeaehalna  atnna  'a  am  belle  aa  dJagh." 

•  Ga-d*  'a  cstnachT"  an'  *k*an. 

-  Tka  Gaiajrenth  u  Sfialha  dairga  Uaigh,  agaa  •  ta  a  lha  a  'g 


4«+ 


Clia  iobh  clau  ■  dUanta  Is  igiiliich  n«  lo  igollu  kli, 


laMtaaaaynaaaaaaaa,. 


-  W  Mr  a»T"  ons  flalagaach  m  SfUlha  datnja. 
"Tbt  nacb  •Ugaiagaach  uuuan  domku  mbùra  nhari>ha*MilM 
t  Am  hualltir  mi  u  aloan  t**cb  mo  thriuhluia,"  ona  Marafrii 


"  Tha  'n  Mn  bamebd  "a  ii  nrralnn  ton  'dboanadb." 

"  Tha  tri  flaelan  u  righ  in  a'm'  phoca,  'i  (ouch  u  taaa  bMc  u 
ad,"  ona  N  acabh  mbr. 

Hor  ■  cbnala  Oaiagaaoh  m  SgUtha  drirg*  oa'  •■  Mob,  baa  Mb**. 
abb  mablr,  baa  da  bhaiUo  alga  air  a  (boirt  aaadiad  ma  "n  bhailla,  da 
aaatbadh  uu  'u  ti  rt  I  birth,  da  fbriocbdadh.  au'u  rhriochdadh,  "i  baa 
'a  trau  aoo  uuu  an  talamh,  got  ■»  do  diloghalch  a  lolL  Laam  a"n 
au  ad  Mmahlt  a  chbll*  Launi  u  galagaach  mor  a  loonaaklh,  'a 
eba  d'  tliug  o'n  air*  do'n  toll,  '•  chaidh  *  aVM  ana  ga  taach  an  trlabk- 
ak.  Kklnlg  >Wii  air  u>  mo,  '.  thllg  •  rtb.Ui  an  mm.  Cbalr  • 
lamb  'oa  pbboa, '»  (hoair  •  tri  fiaclu  aa  righ  ana,  'i  thag  a  lala  ad, 
agaa  rainlg  t'n  calataal. 

41  Daanaibh  aaod  doaht*  an-  an  aOaaa  in  fhagail,"  on*  o  r*a 

-  Cha 'n '*U  aaod  agalwa,"  era' adaaa,  -  ab- aa  fag  (fan  o  i  aah  ha 
Ulna  (how  gu  bracb,  'i  oha  bfal  dMk  blibldfa  na  dlbh*  Oft,", 

-Cbabnfetataiamar  aaan{  ach  mar  an  daaa  ribh  taad  ata  au 
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Mgail  air  falbh,  bhtir  ■iutriduuu  h  amhiicbaan   agaibV 


•  Tha  earachaa  a  bb'  aig  do  mhaima  *a  aig  f  oMt  aa  aa©,  *a  cairidh 
■Inn  feat  I  gut  aa  d'  theld  tha  air  Or  an  Eiriaa.  Aa  taobh  a  caatraaa 
to  h-agbaidh  felbhaidh  i  laat,  *•  tfflidht  air  a  b-aia  a  rHhJad  laatha 
fad*.  Tha  'a  aw  tri  ebaimain  '•  camaidh  ad  atrdaachd  Hat  air  as 
rathad,"  art'  a  ebonbdhalUa  ria. 

Chair  e'a  earachaa  a  mach,  'a  ahaidh  a  laata,  *a  eha  d*  rfan  e  atad 
aa  Ma  gut  aa  daachaldh  a  air  Or  aa  Biriaa.  ThioandaJdh  a  *h- 
aghaldh  a  mach,  'a  u  bha  I  loath  'Ughiaa,  bba  I  aa  ba  maltha  till, 
aadh.  Laig  a  air  fblbb  aa  tri  ehahaaia  a'  fagafl  aa  h-aOthlra.  Bba 
daUfehiaa  air  gaa  do  laig  a  air  mlba  ad  lata  oho  hMdhaach  *  a  bba 
*a  eebl  a  bh'  aca. 

Bba  abbaiaa  mbbr  aadar  e  agaa  Ugh  an  riga.  Nar  a  rhiaig  e  'a 
abbaiaa  chaaaaic  a  daiaa  liatb  tigalaa  *aa  dbaaaa,  '•  a  glaodharh, 
M  A  dhaia*  aaaaU  fcnalbh  thall,  gaa  aa  d'  thotr  miae  Wl  air  mo 
mham  aibh,  man  fliach  aibh  aibh  pèro." 

-  A  dbaiaa  bhochd,  '•  coaail  gar  a-aaa  a'd*  pbartalr  air  aa  abb- 
aiaa a  tha  tha,"  on'  aiaean. 

"  *8  ana,*  on'  aa  aaaaa  daiaa  liath. 

*  Agaa  64  'chair  aoa  tha  f  "  on'  eiaaaa. 

-  Inntidh  mi  ataa  daibh,"  on'  an  aaaaa  daiaa  liatb. 
"Bhaaila^iaa^aeh  mordornaJr  rign  Eiraana,  'a  chair  a  tri  aadaa 

at,  »a  dh'  fhalbh  a  dba  mbac  a  tboirt  a  mach  dfeghlaidh.  Db'(boibb 
balachaa  bg,  amaJdaacb  a  ba  mhao  dhomhaa  lao»  '•  aar  a  chaidh 
aaaaa  air  thapadh  cbaidh  aiaean  air  mhlapadh.  Ba  ahaarrach  aa 
dioghaltaa  laotha  mlaa  'char  iV  pbortair  air  an  abbaiaa  air  aaaaa." 

•Adhaiaabbocbdren,aiaaaBvMcba'aathakaaaB.  Mam  fag 
aaa'  aai  baila  bidh  tbaaa  ga  aaata.* 

Bag  a  air,  'a  tbog  a  Ufa  a,  '•  chair  a  a  *aa  ahaidba  aaaa  a'caataalr 
a  bba  ri  gaalaian  aa  rigb  a. 

"Cha  *a  'ail  aaaad  acb  daiaa  miomhafl  a  tbaiaig  a'a  bhaila. 
Chair  tha 'mbedadi  am  *aaabaldharigaalaifia  m' athaar,  *a  oho 'a 
faaigh  tha  Wat  a,-  oraa  RkUn  Chafra,  '•  a'g  èlraaebd  'aa'  braitbalr. 

"  Air  aw  laimhaa,  *a  air  aw  dha  lalmh  a  'ahaoradh,  gam  ba  oho 
amthdbait  braith  air  Caoe  Laothaid  *■  braith  ormaa,"  oraa  Gamgaaeh 
aa  flgiatha  dairga  rla  'a  e  'ga  laagall  ria  aa  talamh. 

Chair  a  caaaghal  aaa  tri  caaofl  air  ga  daor  agaa  ga  docair. 
BaaaO  a  baWa  da  bbarr  a  eboia'  air,  *a  tbilga  taar  aaa  aaaebd  aporr- 
b'  airda  *baa  *  a'  chain  a,  fa  ahOaadh  aaa  Ibehraa  *■  w 
Riaa  e  laitbid  afl  air  Bidin  Chlaidaaaah  '• 
aa  laambataa  ghfea, 
TOL.  IL  2  H 
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"Marbb-phalig  art  tht,"  on'  an  righ  ritba,  "  lha  tho  a 

bliadbna  air  chamh-biadb,  air  cbonih-deodi  Hum, '«  clia  1 
gcnti  na  ykiru  agad  ga  dlieanadti  goa  am  bheit  mo  mhic  ai 


Dk'tlnib>  daoeh,  »  chatda  fMaata*  Mk"***  dMa\  g* 
laldlrdaliigtaan^achaarUabninaUi'aabbaad  rtabh,  ■»  a'  h-aOa 
H  na  b-hlt.  flieln.  "Aha.-ara-an  rtgb,  "  tha  mla' aig  aoenii.  >S 
t sua  Man  an  tipadh,  'a  cha  b'a  mo  chuid  jnacaat" 

"'8«,"  on'  an  Ionmholnn  rlaanrigb,"a  b'  nmln  aa  tapadh  a 
daaaaadh,  '*  aba  b'aTlo  ahold  man  lalbidaach-M,  a  bkladk  "aaa 
akoeadh  an  athrra  faamann  nnr  a  bbiodh  alaaan  a'  dol  air  ghaiaga." 

"  Clia  'n  Itfa  mi  bladh  '■  cba  'd  bl  mi  deoch,"  or*' an  rifh,  '|> 
aaa  fain  mi  mo  dha  mhae  'gan  loagadh  am  mhtranch.  Cutrtdh  nti 
fudbalon  m  dhT  lamldh  aaalhm1  gUa-daraleh  alraou  an  loagadh.* 

Anna  a'  mbaidlnn  aa  la'r  na  nhhiiaacb  oo  1m  rnnoicba  bo*  aft 
a  glilbn  aif  laabaidh  an  righ,  acta  gaiagaach  na  agUtha  dairga. 

"ElriohaaanaaanagbaUgtchj  da'Daoani'bhiodb  tu  g  favt- 
aldb  nach  falghaadh  U?"  on'  an  rlgU, 

•"8a  'a  tud  a  tha  mi  'g  lanaidh  do  dha  mhae  a  laigafl  air  Mbh ; 
cba  'o  niTalnn  ml  "bbJth  an  aoo  aJla  am  talc  mi  'gaaa  millaadh  ad," 
on'  alaaan  ;  "  b*  fbhare  baamdh  win  agaa  "■"**'■  a  rthaanarth  m 
Vanlaigaflairfolbb," 

TholHch  an  rigb  bod  a  dhaanadh.  Kinnaadh  baarredh  aola  agaa 
aaaadain  orta.  Chnlraadh  a  naab  aa  an  hit'  ad,  la  coin  a'a  gaaoaknà 
balla-mbblr  aa  aa  delgb.  Pbòaagaa  chord  an  lanrabulnnagae  GaJag- 
aaeh  na  Sglatha  dakfa.  Blnnaadh  banala  a  mhalr  lain'  agaibliadh- 
m,  "a  bha  -n  latba  ma  dhalraadh  dbl  aha  math  rk  a'  aUad  Utna. 

From  John  WQOmj.  labourer,  Baila  HnaaW 't.  "l'llig. 
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aged  eerenty-two  jean.  Baye  he  learnt  it  from  hia  father,  Far* 
qnhar  lfGirmy,  and  that  be  beard  him  tell  it  aim  he  nai 
ben  anything. 

Farquhar  M'GilTray,  bit  father,  waa  a  native  of  Mall,  and 
there  learnt  thia  tale  in  hia  boyhood.  He  eerred  nine  jean  in 
the  army,  in  North  America,  and  eubcequently  nettled  in  Colon- 
any.  He  died  near  about  forty  yean  ago,  about  aeranty-ivu 
yean  of  age. 

Ballygraat,  IeUy,  July  7,  1860. 

I  waa  uncertain  how  to  elane  thia  etory — whether  to  oonaider 
H  aamoek  heroie  or  a  romance  and  if  the  latter,  to  what  period 
it  belong!. 

The  inland  with  Are  about  it  might  be  a  tradition  of  Iceland. 
Then  ia  aomething  of  the  eame  kind  in  the  Voleung  tale,  aa  given 
inUiebtrodiKtkmloNoraeTalea;botthatalaomightbelbanded 
on  the  wonden  of  Iceland  when  they  wen  firet  dieoonrod. 

Tue  langnage  of  the  etory  ia  a  good  example  of  the  way  in 
which  theee  talee  are  repeated  in  the  Highland*.  Worda  all  but 
aynonyawua,  and  beginning  with  the  aame  letter,  or  one  like  it, 
an  atrung  together ;  there  an  atrange  namea  for  the  heroea, 
ronndabont  phraaee  to  expreaa  aimple  idea*,  and  worda  need 
which  an  eeldom  heard  in  oonrtnaUoa,  and  which  an  hard  to 


The  etory  ia  a  good  fllaetratiou  of  the  manner  in  which  each 
popular  talee  an  preoonrcd  by  traditioa — how  they  change  and 
decay.  lu  hiatory  amy  throw  tome  light  on  the  eubjcot;  eo  I 
giro  it. 

The  firet  incident  waa  first  oent  to  me  by  my  kind  friend  Mia. 
afacTa*ieh  from  Port  BUen,  in  Ialay.  and  may  be  takes  to  re- 
present that  portion  of  a  popular  tale  which  Axee  iteoif  ia  the 
minda  of  the  well  educated,  and  which  would  be  transferred  from 
one  language  to  another.  It  ie  the  beginning  of  Urageul  Bigh 
Ueaa  a  Bhacroidh,  and  ie  thue  told.*— 

-  Thia  king  waa  out  hunting  with  a  number  of  aitandaata, 
when  hk  eon  aaid,  *  Where  ie  then  the  net  in  Inland,  8ootland, 
or  the  four  quartan  of  the  nfooc  that  would  dan  atrike  my  father 
with  hie  let  in  the  midat  of  the  company  who  now  eurrouad 
htm:'  or  ia  Gaelic.  'Oeite  am  hhefl  am  mar  aa  Irhi  no  an 


■  ****,'  at*.  ***  (tim 
*  *  tit  fW«  Unity  —a.  tk* 

fan,iatnuMUiioBltaiiMlftotlwkBMrM«««rtUpMMHwW 
mil  It.  ill  Iiiiii  111  irlghifftj  !■  thi  iitt  |m gi) 

"H*  had  aoemely  iWnd  that*  wnàitaiM  **•«* 
WMd  U  tW  north,  Md  •  HoW  m  •  UMk  bono,  wb  rtraok 
the  kill j  with  bit  fat,  end  knocked  oat  oh  of  hit  front  tooth, 
and  took  the  (eotk  away  with  Un.    The  king  ra  Iwawnt  «i 

th«  l«M  Of  hil  (OOth,  wlMBhiffM  Mid,    ■  Ltt  U   MlWN>«t 

mB,k*tImBmetrMttiB  Iraoorer  yonrloat  tooth;'  at,  m  it  it 
•■pr«»dbQmiH0,'ClMd'thaUrtith«M«hoU,ulMlu,Mi 
»*>  bbroig.  gaa  am  Ugh  no  I'  fliUcfl  ■  (Htenlly,  roaming  abaB 
aet  go  oat  of  my  foot,  nor  paddle  on*  of  my  ehoe,  till  I  gat  thy 
tooth).  Having  nU  tbia  ha  want  off  end  travelled  a  gnat 
way." 

So  hare  again  lha  original  la  better  than  the  twula&a. 

The  tneidenU  which  follow  are  not  the  tame  at  in  the  Knight 
of  the  Bed  Shield,  but  the;  end  in  the  recovery  of  the  loot  tooth. 
The  kicg'i  aon  goea  to  three  hooaei,  where  be  find*  three  eiatera, 
each  of  whom  give*  bim  a  pair  of  magio  ehoea,  which  return  home 
when  they  bare  carried  him  aeven  year*'  journey  in  one  day.  The 
but  aiater  io  yoong  and  lovely  ;  oho  lower*  him  over  a  rock  in  a 
bukflt  to  fight  her  brother,  who  ii  a  giant  with  three  head*.  Ha 
cut*  off  a  head  each  day;  Are*  opUtoliJuX  at  lh*foot  of  tarrock 
aa  a  rignal  to  be  hauled  op  eaoh  evening,  for  tbU  giant  never  fought 
after  enneat ;  h*  i*  cared  with  magio  balaam  by  tht  lady  each 
night,  and  goo*  oat  freoh  each  morning.  The  giant'*  third  head 
Icape  on  a*  often  aa  it  ll  out  off)  but  an  eagle  oomoa  over  the 
prince,  and  telli  bim  to  hold  the  tword  on  tbe  nock  till  lb*  mar- 
row freeaea,  whioh  he  doe*,  and  tbe  giant  la  killed.  Ha  takaa 
hi*  ipoil  from  a  oaatle,  Bnda  the  tooth  in  a  drawer,  return*  bom* 
with  the  beautiful  lady,  and  marrie*  bar.  "And  the  leativitiaa  on 
tbe  oooaaion  continued  for  a  year  and  three  day*,  and  thay  lived 
long  and  happily  together." 

Two  of  the  teeth  and  two  of  the  adventurer*  hat*  dropped 
out  of  light,  the  uland  with  fir*  about  it  i*  exchanged  for  a  high 
rock,  and  tbe  magic  ehoea,  which  are  ao  oommon  in  all  popular 
tale*,  take  the  place  of  the  magio  boat. 


■ 
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The  story  then  in  (his  form  is  wholly  different  from  the  Knight 
of  the  Red  Shield,  ind  jet  it*  groundwork  is  manifestly  the  same. 
Incident*  remain,  and  style  and  accessories  change. 

The  incident  of  the  king  on  the  hill  and  the  rider  in  the 
shower  h»»  come  to  me  from  a  great  many  snnrces,  and  ia  followed 
by  ad  ventures  which  v*rj  with  every  narrator,  but  which  have  a 
general  resemblance. 

John  Mac  Donald,  travelling  tinker,  gi'es  the  incident  as  the 
beginning  of  a  story  called  Loircean  na  luaith — Little  Shanks  in 
the  Ashes,  which  was  written  down  by  Hector  UrquharL  It  it 
very  like  the  Colouaay  version  ;  bat  instead  of  the  rider  on  the 
black  horse— 

"O110  looked  hither  and  ono  thither,  anil  they  saw  a  head 
■'oming  in  a  Dame  of  lira,  and  another  hoed  coming  singing  the 
song  of  songs  (or  ?  St.  Oran),  A  fiat  was  struck  an  the  door  of 
the  mouth  of  tha  king,  and  a  tooth  was  knocked  out  of  him,  and 
there  was  no  button  of  gold  or  silver  on  the  coat  of  the  king  bat 
showered  off  him  with  the  shame.  The  head  did  this  three  years 
after  each  other,  and  then  it  want  bom*." 

Thia  then  is  the  view  of  the  incident  taken  by  a  wild  barum- 
scarnm  strolling  character,  without  any  education  at  all,  but  with 
a  great  deal  of  natural  wit ;  and  his  father,  aged  about  eighty, 
told  me  a  story  with  the  incident  of  three  old  men  who  lived  on 
separate  islands,  and  sent  a  wandering  hero  on  bis  way,  with 
what  1  then  look  to  be  nnnacHD,  a  cap,  but  which  I  now  believe 
tobeCouuca  a  corracle,  which  did  the  aame  a*  the  magic  shoes. 
Here  spun  are  the  incident*,  but  told  in  a  different  manner. 

The  remainder,  of  the  story  of  Loiroean  is  nearly  the  aame  as 
the  Knight  of  the  Red  Shield,  but  with  great  variations.  The 
king's  son,  who  is  a  knight,  sinsts  ;  Cociias  Cum  Iimim,  a 
red  skolled  cook  ;  and  Snims  is  tse  Asiiei  go  off  together,  and 
play  the  part  of  the  king'*  two  son*  and  the  son  of  the  Green 
Spring. 

They  climb  the  mast.  The  despised  one  succeeds.  The 
voyage  i*  there,  but  only  two  or  three  lines  of  the  deseriptivs 
passage,  the  first  and  the  last.  "  They  set  her  prow  to  sea  and 
her  stem  to  shore  :  and  she  would  split  a  grain  of  bard  corn 
with  the  excellence  of  the  steering."  But  while  much  is  left 
out,  much  is  preserved  which  is  lost  elsewhere. 
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■  leaped  on  board  the  large,  and  ehook  the 
aakae  eaTkta,  ke  all  but  blinded  the  fire  fifth,  of  Eirinn,  end  there 
U  HW  bolk  af  uk<  on  the  Boor  of  the  barge.' ' 

"Ilij  Mtlled  hitln-T  than  1  on  tell  yon  or  jcq  cm  tell  me." 

■  •  Ok,  lade/  Mid  Loiroean  (from  the  top  of  the  meet),  -  then 
it  en  Mud  kmMn,  end  it  la  in  ■  red  blaao  of  fire.  It  it  n„t 
fat  Mr  pawer  to  ga  nearer  to  It  then  nm  bBm,  ft*  Km  hp  wfl 
go  oa  Ira  If  we  da  J  aad  It  faj  b  Am  kind  tka*  my  htWi  teetk 
an,  end  jow  anet  lean  oa  akere." 

WlMt  ka  laapa  «  mmn.  "New,  a^"  eeldLaaraeaa,  "faT 
]rea  a»a  the  ire  growiag  amallar  at  the  aad  af  alae  day*  aad 
MM  algkta,  !«■  Mf  eeaae  am  akara ;  bat  If  yea,  do  M  nee  If— ■ 
Andi-^thlahereTeeaeA  epriag  (wni^)  e«  elier^aaJ 
every  baadnl  ka  dnrra  oat  waa  aoorokng  tkaaa  wka  were  ia  the 
•kte,- 

Aod  An  Mo*  a  wkolh/  dtftetwat  aat  of  advaataree  wkkk  ara 
very  onrioua,  awl  gin  glimpeei  of  forgotten  mannera  with  tka 
aame  character!  appearing.  I1m  fearful  old  womaa,  with  tka 
mervellou*  teeth  ;  the  gigantic  warrior*,  of  whom  there  ara  three 
with  men j  head* ;  and  three  lovely  ladiea,  who  ara  foand  under 
ground,  and  carried  off  by  the  oowardi.  He  itory  enda  with  tka 
replacement  of  the  king1*  lent  teeth,  and  the  puniahmeat  of  tka 
knight  and  the  ooak ;  and  Loire*  en  married  the  three  ladiea  at  once. 

Again  the  very  aame  incident  la  the  beginning  of  lollar  og 
Armailteacb  Mac  High  na  Qraige,  Young  Heavenly  Kegie,  Son  of 
the  King  of  Greece,  which  wm  lent  by  John  Dewar,  and  which 
ha  got,  in  Qlendaruail,  from  J.  Leitoh,  aboemaker,  In  I860,  aad 
In  1817  from  "one  Duncan  Campbell  oa  Locblong  aide,  wbo  la 
now  working  there  aa  a  roadman." 

The  three  adventurer!  who  go  after  the  king'*  two  teeth  aad 
and  a  bit  of  Ait  jaw  are  uaate  Am  in  and  tui.Lia,  and  they  go 
through  a  tmI  number  of  adventure*  with  giant*,  motuteia,  aad 
magical  people  of  tarioui  aorta,  which  are  alao  very  euriona.  Bat 
•till  they  act  off  in  a  boat,  and  for  the  Mine  reaeoa.  The  deacrip- 
ttra  paaaage  of  the  voyage  la  there  in  nearly  tka  aame  worda,  bet 
with  variation* ;  two  are  oowarda ;  the  we  whom  they  deepiee  ii 
the  true  hero,  and  poetical  Jualiee  ii  done  at  the  end.  The  klag'a 
teeth  are  featured  end  hie  jaw  mended  ;  tka  brave  lad  maniea  a 
beautiful  Greek  lady  whom  he  baa  renewed,  aad  he  tana  eat  to 
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bo  Um  kiag't  oalj  legitimate  too,  and  be  goto  tbo  kingdom,  while 
the  others  «rt  degraded— one  to  bt  a  twiaeherd  and  Um  other  a 


It  it  cltArij  the  tame  ttorj,  but  a  diftorent  part  of  it ;  except 
tbt  aaihag  pataagt,  which  it  Almott  ideation!,  it  it  told  in  dioereot 
word*.  The  namet  Art  all  different,  the  toast  it  different,  tbt 
adfentaret  art  difitrtnt!  bat  jot  it  it  a  remnant  of  tbo  aamt  ttorj 
withont  doabt. 

John  Mackenaie,  fisherman,  boat  InYcrarj,  rtpoAtod  another 
ttorj  to  Hector  Urqabart,  ia  wbiob  tbt  plot  it  much  tbt  tame,ia 
wbkb  a  bit  of  tbt  tailing  paaaago  ocenre,  in  wbicb  tbo  three  ad- 
voatartrt  art  Ioll»,  Ioab,  and  Amor,  tons  of  tbt  king  of  Greece, 
And  their  object  tbo  poatottioa  of  tbo  daoghtor  of  tbo  king  indtr 
tbo  wAToo.  Tbo  adtoataret  wbiob  follow  art  again  different,  bat 
like  tbo  rottf  and  tbej  Hak  tbt  ttorj  to  another  tot  of  adfoatarot, 
which  generaUj  belong  to  tbo  ttorj  of  "  Nigboaa  High  Faidb 
IViim,"— adreotaret  and  oxploita  tome  of  which  art  attributed 
to  Fiona  And  Oaaiaa  and  Oonan  ia  Mr.  Simpaoa'a  book  of  Iritb 
ttoriee. 

Man j  other  YeraJoat  of  the  ttorj  hart  been  tent,  or  told,  or 
mentioned  to  mo.  A  gentleman  ia  8oath  Uitt  repeated  tome  of 
tbt  detcriptire  pattaget  with  TmrUtiona,  And  aaid  bt  remembered 
a  man  who  came  to  hit  attire  island,  Tjree,  And  who  ated  to  re- 
peat the  ttorj  to  admiring  aadicacet,  about  thirtj  jean  ago. 
Old  DoiiaJd  Mac  Pbk  at  the  toond  of  BeabocaK  repeated  part  of 
the  detcriptire  passages,  aad  gars  mo  tbo  oatliao  of  a  totj  simt- 
lar  ttorj.  On  repeatiog  tbt  boat  pataagt  to  a  naitre  of  Caatjrt 
whom  I  foand  at  attittaat  ligbt-kooper  at  tbo  point  of  Ajra,  ia 
tbt  ltlt  of  Man.  Ha  irat  atartd  ia  dumb  attooiabmoot  at  tbo 
aaoipeeted  toaod  of  bit  owa  language  ;  tad  then  exclaimed — 
•'  Well,  I  hart  board  tbott  Ttrj  wordt  aaid  bj  mj  father  whoa  I 
WAt  a  child ! "  In  abort,  tbt  iacidtata  aad  tbt  measured  prote 
patttgtt  with  which  tbej  art  garaithtd  are  toattortd  in  frag- 
meataorer  the  whole  Weat  Higblaadt  of  8eotkad,  aad  tht  lota 
{attracted  tbo  Barrator  tbo  more  qaaiat  aad  complete  hit  var- 
tioo  it. 

The  ooaolotioa  teems  aaartidtblt  that  tbott  art  tbo  fragment* 
of  tome  old  romance  traditional*/  prsoerrsd,  aad  rapidJj  mdiag 
awaj  before  tbo  Ugbta  of  modera  time*. 


♦7» 
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IT  farther  evidence  were  required  it  n  not  warning.  The 
tery  wetda  of  the.  boat  puugt,  and  a  great  deal  that  it  nut  in 
any  maun  of  it  which  I  have  got,  )■  in  the  "  Fragment  of  •  Tale, 
page  nth,"  ;.  .;.  me  bj  my  ftiend  Mr.  Bain,  and  referred  to  in 
tba  Intrude*!  on  It  proie*  that  the  p*aaage  wa*  in  eiUlciim 
■boat  th*  beginning  of  lliti  century  at  all  etenta,  and  that  it  wa* 
then  tboogfct  worthy  ot/nmrntk*. 


*f  wbk*  I  fem  farad  M  bM  ttfcffci  •Maw,  Ik*  fMpk  ttd 

*Mefe  ten  probably  djed  a*j|  «itk  U*  oU  raoa,  ar  wmigtmUi  arid 


ead  Ielaodi  bj  Dr.  John 


>  collected  in  tb*  W**l 

;  and  (ran  it  I  copy  tUa 


"  The  following  poeina  being  compiled  from  Tariona  tditkoa 
"  will  often  appear  inelegant  and  abrupt,  it  being  eofnotimea 
"  neoeaaarr  to  take  half  a  atanaa  or  perhapa  half  a  line  from  OM, 
"  to  join  to  aa  much  of  another  edition. 

"  In  order  to  complete  the  aetata,  and  to  aupply  many  defect* 
"  in  the  Teraification,  recoone  ha*  frequently  been  bad  to  the  tale* 
"  Or  tmgtuU  which  generally  aooompany  the  poena.  Aa  theae 
"  talae.  although  they  here  tb*  appearance  of  proee,  ware  cmu- 
"  poaod  in  a  particular  kind  or  meaaare,  they  are  aet  down  in  the 
"  form  of  vena,  but  without  any  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of 
"  tba  word*.  Thia,  it  waa  thought,  would  give  the  work  a  more 
"  uniform  appearance  than  if  it  bad  been  a  mixture  of  proee  and 
"  Teree,  a*  on*  i*  apt  to  auppooe  it  on  hearing  tome  parte  of  it  re- 

"  Aa  tbeae  piece*  were,  for  the  moat  peri,  taken  down  from 
"  oral  recitation,  frequent  miitake*  may  We  been  mad*  in  the 
"  proper  dmaiaa  of  the  line*,  and  in  the  aaaigning  of  it*  doe  qnan- 
"  tity  to  each.  A  matter  to  which  the  poeta  tlicmeeiro*  do  not 
"  alwny*  aeem  to  beta  been  very  attentite,  their  meeenre  often 
"  Tarying  aa  their  aubject  change*. 

"  A*  thoie  who  recited  ancient  poena  took  frequently  lb* 
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liberty  of  substituting  such  wordf  m  they  were  beet  acquainted 
with,  in  room  of  such  m  were  foreign  or  obsolete,  a  lew  words 
"  that  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  modern  or  provincial  may 
"  oocnr  in  the  eooree  of  ibeee  composition!.  To  expunge  tbeee 
11  words,  when  none  of  the  editions  in  the  editor's  hands  supplied 
14  him  with  better,  wee  a  Usk  which  he  did  not  consider  es  snj 
"  part  of  his  province.  He  hopes  that,  with  all  their  imperfeo- 
"  lions,  the  poems  have  still  so  much  merit  as  to  give  the  reader 
"  some  idea  of  what  tbey  had  once  been.  We  have  only  the 
"  fragments  of  the  ruin,  bat  they  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
M  grandeur  of  the.  edifice.*' 

This  then  is  the  statement  of  the  oollootor's  plan  of  action. 

Hie  following  note  shews  the  spirit  in  which  the  best  of  them 
worked  in  these  days.  1  think  it  was  a  mistaken  spirit  that 
caused  the  Ossianic  controversy,  and  threw  discredit  on  Highland 
literature.  Still,  as  it  is  openly  and  fairly  stated,  it  is  fair  to  be- 
lieve what  is  asserted  by  a  gentleman  and  a  clergyman,  and  for  my 
part  1  implicitly  believe  that  Dr.  8mith  of  Campbeltown  really 
did  what  be  tells  us,  and  that  these  poems  are  what  tbey  purport 
to  be, — patched  versions  of  oral  recitations,  with  portions  left  out. 

"  Dunn  aid.  —  This  poem  is  generally  interlarded  with  se 
"  much  of  the  ursgeuls  or  later  tales  as  to  render  the  most  common 
'•  editions  of  it  absurd  and  extravsgant.  But  the  fabulous  dross  of 
"  the  fifteenth  century  is  easily  separated  from  the  more  precious 
"  ore  of  the  ancient  bards." 

Of  part  of  this  same  story  of  Diarmaid,  Mrs.  MacTavieb 
writes  in  1869:- 

"A  dan  or  song  which  I  beard  an  old  ploughman  of  my 
father's  sing  very  near  sixty  years  since.  He  had  a  great  collec- 
tion of  tales  and  song*,  and  often  have  1  stood  or  sat  by  him  in 
winter  when  kiln-drying  corn,  or  in  summer  when  building  a  peal 
stack,  listening  to  what  was  to  me  so  fascinating  in  those  days. 
And  then  follows  the  story  of  how  Diarmaid  was  killed  by  pacing 
bare-footed  against  the  bristles  of  a  boar  which  be  had  killed,  and 
the  lament  of  Diarmaid's  love,  and  the  musk  to  which  H  used  to 
be  sung ;  and  this  same  story  of  Diarmaid  and  the  boar  was  sung 
to  me  by  Alexander  MacDonald  in  Barra,  in  September  I860, 
together  with  other  long  Oaehc  poems.    And  whatever  may  be 
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mU  m  lliougtit  of  MacPheraon'a   collection,  ihie  at  lent    i* 
gaaaiat  old  poetry,  anil  still  known  to  ninny  in  itie  Highland* 

T*e  itory,  then,  of  the  Knight  of  the  Red  Shield,  or  whatever 
lli  Mai  iiamu  iiinv  be,  teem)  lu  be  otic  of  the  tnl-a  which  were  de- 
aalaed  by  the  collectors  of  former  Jays,  and  which  havo  eurvivad, 

mmj  of  the  neeme  wntdk  «N  Mag  away  aha*  eight*  yeaea 

ego,  end  which  an  now  wry  Mnh  Vat  art  aaita  uAwt. 

Hawk*  HmLm  Mat  m  tat  •  wrin  wWdi  hi  fat  ft»  m 
laky  mi,  Alexander  Chan-bal, bw  at  Mttreae.  Heae-aod 
bit  aatherltr,  "m  eht  mm  fttHl  Mm;  la  Oil  may,  «*•  ft*. 
aM»w»oMmMlftV,a»a»wilnBMilh>ta|wlMftwMft»M," 

The  all  mm  m  MMt,  mm  Ml  wwi  or  the  ataxy  hefcM- 
mmb  mmbmm,  fa  atal,  Ihoaeh  OmmMT.  mMimiImmm 
■aiilMii  HhiMMtiMimtatattMMrflBi 
H*a  CtaftaM.8taw.it  of  Oolooeay,  end  that  it  waa  notiead 
BMftwMt  Ua  aapen  eftar  hk  death. 

I  might  bar*  triad  to  reooaatrnot  thii  tab  ha  tkt  ii'iiIim 
whioli  I  ban,  bat  I  ban  giren  wilhoal  alteration  the  beat  rama 
which  cam*  to  ma.  I  may  tome  day  try  to  fan  what  1  bar*  lata 
a  whole;  at  all  evehta,  bare  ii  the  clew  for  any  other  who  may 
be  dlapoeed  to  work  ont  the  subject,  and  the  beat  account  1  oaa 
give  of  the  etory. 

"  Bbamudh  aou  iods  akadih."  Thia  phraaa  la  explained 
to  mean  clipping  the  hair  and  beard  off  one  aide  of  the  bead. 
The  idea  la  taken  from  clipping  one  wing  of  a  bird,  and  the  puniah- 
ment  waa  probably  inflicted  at  awne  period,  for  the  phraaa  ocean 
■everel  timee  In  Oaelie  talei. 

Another  pliraae,  which  oooara  in  thii  and  other  ttoriee,  probably 
giTM  a  true  picture  of  the  hall  of  a  chief  in  former  daye.  A  au 
it  aaid  to  be  bound  with  the  binding  of  the  three  amalla  (wriata, 
anclea,  and  email  of  the  back),  and  oaet  under  the  board,  under 
the  dripping  of  torchea,  and  the  feet  of  big  doge,  and  there  waa 
not  one  in  the  company  bat  oaet  a  bone  at  him  aa  he  lay,  and  the 
wicked  knight  ii  kicked  over  the  raftara.  The  ball  meant,  then, 
would  aeen  to  have  been  a  large  room  without  a  oeQiag,  fall  of 
man  and  big  doge,  and  lighted  with  dripping  torchea ;  the  Mane 
of  feeate,  which  oonaiitod  of  float  rether  than  potato*! ;  while  the 
priaonera,  bound  hand  and  foot,  lay  on  the  floor. 

In  tide,  mm  the  great  majority  of  QaeHo  ttoriee,  the  aoaaa 
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11  kid  in  Ireland,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  customs  of  the) 
Western  lalee  of  8ootland  and  of  Ireland  wore  0000  aearij 


A  version  of  thif  story,  under  the  name  of  "  The  800  of  the 
Green  Spring  by  Valour/'  waa  repeated  to  me  by  an  old  man, 
Alexander  If  acNeill,  in  Barra,  on  the  10th  of  September  1800. 

The  ttory  oontained  leai  of  the  measured  prose,  and  more  inci- 
dent than  the  Colonsay  version.  The  hero  is  represented  at 
sitting  with  his  lectin  the  ashes,  Hke  "Boots'' of  the  Noras  Tales. 
He  is  the  son  of  the  Bed  Bidere,  and  goes  off  in  the  boat  with 
the  king's  two  sons  to  recover  the  king's  teeth.  When  the  feat 
of  climbing  the  mast  occurs,  he  rnns  np  "  Caster  than  a  mad 
woman'!  tongue."  ITo  has  olaou  nnuAinit,  a  stone  of  victory, 
with  which  he  slayi  his  foes.  There  is  the  magic  island  with  Are 
about  it,  the  lady  and  the  sleeping  warrior;  he  is  left  bj  the  king's 
sons,  goes  to  a  imall  house  where  he  finds  no  man,  but  (bod  lor 
three — wine  and  wheaten  loaTes.  He  takes  a  little  from  each 
portion,  like  the  hero  of  many  popular  tales  in  many  languages, 
and  gets  into  one  of  three  beds.  Three  sorely  wounded  men 
come  in,  and  cure  themselves  with  magic  balsam,  and  discover 
him,  and  on  the  morrow  he  ge+s  to  fight  for  them.  These  warriors 
are  enchanted  princes,  the  rightful  heirs  of  this  fiery  island,  est** 
polled  for  twenty  years  to  contend  daily  with  armies,  and  giants, 
and  monsters.  They  have  lost  their  mother,  and  some  one  has 
stolen  their  sister,  who  turns  out  to  be  the  lady  whom  the  hart 
had  already  rescued.  They  tell  him  what  be  will  have  to  en- 
counter, but  he  goes  00  and  overcomes  everything,  and  his  coming 
had  been  foretold.  Armies  of  enchanted  warriors  foil,  sis  hun- 
dred full  heroes ;  three  giants  with  several  heads ;  "  tri  enrftairesjB 
na  cruite  bige,*'  the  three  harpers  of  the  little  harps,  who  could 
set  the  whole  world  asleep ;  the  son  of  darkness,  son  of  dimness ; 
and  a  terrible  old  oariin,  who  as  usual  was  the  worst  of  sIL 

He  takes  a  warrior  by  the  legs  and  kills  the  others  with  his 
head  ;  he  drive*  his  victory  stone  through  the  heads  of  the  giants, 
and  of  MacDoroha  MscDoilleir.  When  the  harpers  come,  be 
gnaws  his  fingers  till  his  mouth  is  foil  of  blood,  to  keep  himself 
awake,  and  at  last  he  kills  the  magic  harpers  with  their  own 
harps.  When  the  old  carlin  arrives  she  comes  over  the  sea  with 
a  magic  cup  to  revive  her  dead  warriors,  and  her  sons ;  she  puts 
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farftvrbMlfaaMAMUnUlafctC  flfc.  baa  a  wwth  tar 
i«uiHWtnMf<lll*,t^t,wyh  A. 
■ridatof  bar  hot,  «kf;udk>h«l,l»h«,iMk> 
kagi  ooatd  ho  mm  Umgh  bar  mm  who*  fc  M  aamaol 

Alit,bA0rt,llHNM>JtUal«<&wkN«AMIMWl, 
Mfk«lMtWMtfMriN«I|MllMrrN»hm««M 
dtkl  h  ksiftOM  Md  MHlrOM.      Thft   MOTOTti  WM^ 

It  hap*  aa  again,  h*  ewta  it  oèT  agtfa,  and  h  lUo  wp  bnto  the 
atiaa  j  U  helo.  the  award  M  tW  neek,  end  Imo  np,  "*  •«*• 
ti»aialtatAgde^aa«ala^atha»,;  WseBW.wanw.awM, 
■ItMlMliMtarMtatalM  earn.  Ml  dm  watfaqr  fa 


e,  mow  the  Une/a teeth,  ntam  to  Ireland 
wtln  »  magk  ehoe,  rite  lato  tbt  k*n,  preeeali  tb*  nugfo  w 
with  tho  teeth  in  it  to  the  king,  eayìng  "  I  hare  travelled  Cbriatea- 
don  with  my  brown  msro,  and  I  hero  found  out  the  king's  tooth." 
Bo  loooei  bia  father,  tho  Red  Knight,  in  whooa  stead  he  had  Nt 
off,  tie*  the  knights  to  hie  sboe-liee  and  marriea  tho  fur  lady, 
who  ia  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  town  under  tho  with. 

In  abort,  it  ia  manifest  that  (bit  Gaelic  itory,  now  told  by  the 
pooreat  of  the  inhabitant*  of  the  weetem  coeate  and  isles  of  Soot- 
land,  and  Tory  widely  apread,  la  tho  rnin  of  aome  old  ramanoe, 
aimilar  to  thoae  of  the  middle  agee. 

It  ia  surely  worth  attention,  though  it  in  not  etrictly  "  tine." 
Certain  persons,  ia  a  place  which  I  abstain  from  naming,  were 
no  lealoa*  in  tho  ones  of  "  truth,"  that  they  ensured  ft  simple  old 
auu  who  had  repeated  anatnber  of  stories  to  one  of  my  collectors, 
that  bo  wonld  have  to  substantiate  every  word  ha  bad  uttered,  or 
auffer  punishment  for  telling  falsehoods.  I  found  him  in  groat 
perturbation,  eridenlly  expecting  that  I  had  armed  for  the  par- 
poee  of  calling  him  to  account,  and  I  bad  aome  trouble  ia  ftatting 
hie  mind  at  rest.  He  repeatedly  assured  me  that  ha  only  told 
what  othera  had  told  bim.  In  this  instanoe,  aa  it  annan  to  me, 
"troth"  might  woUaay,  "keep  me  from  my  friends." 
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LVIL 
THE   TAIL. 

Told  about  thirty  yean  ago  by  John  Campbell,  piper  to  hia  poptl, 

J.  F.  Campbell. 

HP  II  ERE  wa!  a  ehaphord  once  who  went  out  to  the 
•*■  hill  to  look  after  hia  aheep.  It  waa  miaty  and 
cold,  and  ho  hod  much  trouble  to  find  them.  At  laai 
he  had  them  all  but  one  ;  and  alter  much  aearching  he 
found  that  one  too  in  a  peat  hag  half  drowned ;  ao  he 
took  off  hia  plaid,  and  bent  down  and  took  hold  of  the 
aheepa  tail,  and  ho  pulled !  The  aheep  waa  hoary 
with  water,  and  he  could  not  lift  her,  ao  ho  took  off 
hia  coat  and  he  jndled  1 1  but  it  waa  too  much  for  him, 
ao  he  spit  on  hia  handa,  and  took  a  good  hold  of  the 
tail  and  ho  pulled  1 1  and  the  tail  broke  I  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  that  this  tale  would  hare  been  a  great 
deal  longer. 

Tbie  may  be  compered  with  Grimm 'i  Golden  Kay.  I  bare 
not  given  it  in  Gaelic,  becaoee,  ao  far  aa  I  remember,  the  ttory 
waa  never  told  twice  in  the  eame  worde ;  and  it  can  be  told  qeite 
aa  well  in  any  language.  It  U  rery  well  known  in  many  dietriota 
in  rariona  ahapea.     I  have  a  eeoond  Tereion,  which  ia  called — 

1.  Urageal  a'  Ghamhna  dhoinn,  an  aid  Iribh  aa  a  thoiaeach  a. 
The  tale  of  the  Brown  8tirk.  Do  yon  wiah  from  the  beginning  • 
It  baa  nothing  bat  a  beginning;  for  the  etirk  fell  over  a  rook 
and  left  hia  tail  in  the  herdamaa'e  handa ;  and  the  atory  cornea 
to  aa  natimely  and  with  the  Oaelk  proverbial  phraaa— had  the 
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mil  been  tougher  the  itory  W  Iwcn  longer.    Ha  'm  atone  * 


I.  According  to  a  SWye  version,  A  man  put  the  itirk  o 
n  top  to  oat  a  tuft  of  graaa  ;  tbe  beaat  fell  down  tbe  cl ' 
■nil  the  rupture  of  tbe  tail  waa 
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